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The  Jungle 
in  Spain 


In  this  country  Mr.  Upton  Sinclairs 
The  Jungle  is  now  merely  a  strong  but 
unpleasant  memory,  and 
its  author  has  been  rele- 
gated to  an  obscurity 
from  which  he  will  with 
difficulty  emerge.  The 
book,  however,  is  continually  finding  new 
readers  in  other  lands,  where  it  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  a  most  effective  arraign- 
ment of  Uncie  Sam  and  his  ways.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  we  reproduced  the 
cover  of  the  French  edition,  which  was 
a  most  sanguinary-looking  affair.  The 
sub-title  was  Les  Entpoisonneurs  de  Chi- 
cago. Here  is  the  cover  of  The  Jungle 
in  the  Spanish  edition.  Los  Envenena- 
dores  de  Chicago  means  the  same  thing 
as  the  French  sub-title. 


On  behalf  of  many  thousands  of  read- 
ers we  venture  to  press  one  point  on  the 
attention  of  the  business 
The  Policy  managers      of      popular 


of  the 


magazmes. 


No    doubt 


Hidden  Page  they  have  often  heard  the 
complaint.  No  doubt, 
too,  they  have  often  dismissed  it  as  out- 
weighed by  other  interests.  We  refer  to 
the  practice  of  concealing  the  table  of 
contents  in  the  depths  of  the  advertising 
pages.  Sometimes  it  occurs  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  page  from  the  beginning  of 
the  advertisements.  As  you  turn  the  ad- 
vertising pages  two  or  more  at  a  time 
you  generally  miss  it  and  go  on  to  the 
end  and  then  back  again.  Sometimes  it 
appears  on  the  next  to  the  last  page  of  the 


advertising  portion,  all  of  which  must  be 
.searched  through  till  you  find  it.  Most 
magazines  after  having  found  a  suffi- 
ciently improbable  place  for  it,  keep  it 
there  from  month  to  month.  Some, 
however,  shift  it  as  soon  as  its  lurking 
place  is  known,  hoping  to  baffle  even  th- 
old  subscriber.     In  either  case  you  see 
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a  great  many  more  advertising  pages  than 
you  wish  to  see,  and  of  course  the  ad- 
vantage in  that  from  the  advertising 
manager's  point  of  view  is  obvious.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  this 
measures  up  in  dollars  and  cents.  Per- 
haps the  rate  of  advertising  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  cleverness  with  which  the 
table  of  contents  is  concealed.     Perhaps 


HARGARBT  AMGLIN  AS  I 

Id Chmrlotts Thnmpion'iplay. adHPled  from MHrgarct 
DelKnd'ii  novel,  flu  Avialiemig  0/ Htlena  RicMii 

the  larger  advertisers  stipulate  for  this 
concealment  in  advance.  But  if  the  policy 
of  the  older  magazines  like  the  Century, 
Harper's  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  proclaim  their  contents  openly  at 
the  start,  is  too  costly,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  reach  some  compromise — sup- 
ply readers  with  a  key,  perhaps,  or  a 
pathfinder,  showing  how  the  table  of  con- 


tents could  be  traced?  The  pathfinder, 
we  submit,  might  also  carry  advertise- 
ments, and  it  could  be  made  reasonably 
difficult,  like  a  railway  guide.  Readers 
might  linger  a  good  deal  over  that  path- 
finder, advertisements,  no  doubt,  catch- 
ing the  eye,  and  they  would,  moreover, 
pay  the  additional  fee;  for  if,  as  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  a  table  of  contents  is  de- 
sirable, there  must  be  many  who  would 
pay  something  to  find  out  where  it  is. 
Keep  it  a  secret  from  the  careless ;  in- 
sert it,  if  necessary,  upside  down  on  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  back  cover; 
but  reveal  it  to  any  reader  who  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price.  We  offer  this  sugges- 
tion diffidently,  but  there  must  be  some 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Surely  so  pros- 
perous a  paper  as  The  Literary  Digest, 
for  example,  could  afford  to  tell  us  what 
it  is  about.  It  used  to  do  so  boldly  on 
the  cover;  now  it  dodges  in  and  out 
among  bath-tubs,  schools,  motor-cars  and 
pianolas.  There  may  be  no  hope  of 
papers  like  ihe  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  They 
leave  out  Ihe  table  of  contents  altogether, 
perhaps  because  it  served  as  a  warning 
rather  than  an  invitation,  perhaps  for 
very  shame.  j, 

"A  power  that  not  infrequently  is  rem- 
iniscent  of   Mr.   Joseph   Conrad  at  his 
best"  was  the  verdict  of 
A  Strmg.  =.  •'"y  discriminaling  re- 

„  Viewer  upon  Mr.  Stanley 

^^°^  Portal  Hyatt's  The  Lit- 

tle Brown  Brother  when 
it  appeared  about  a  year  ago.  Conse- 
ciuently  Mr.  Hyatt's  recently  published 
The  End  of  the  Road  deserves  a  certain 
amount  of  serious  consideration.  But 
whatever  Mr.  Hyatt  may  write,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  tale  of  his  will  read  more 
extraordinary  than  the  strange  story  of 
his  own  eventful  life,  and  that  the  life  of 
a  man  who  is  now  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Australia  in  a  windjam- 
mer. After  a  voyage  of  a  hundred  days 
he  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  to  find 
the  colony  practically  bankrupt  and  noth- 
ing to  which  he  could  turn  his  hand.  For 
a  time  he  was  on  a  sheep  station  where 
a  bottle  of  whiskey  cost  as  much  as  two 
sheep ;  and  then  he  was  beachcombing  in 
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Sydney.  A  year  later  he  was  back  in 
London  studying  electrical  engineering. 
In  1897,  when  the  mines  were  opened  up 
in  Matabeleland,  he  was  appointed  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  "Gulong,"  the  first 
property  to  turn  out  gold  north  of  the 
Crocodile  River.  The  giraffes  used  to 
break  his  wires,  and  incidentally  injure 
their  own  necks  in  the  process,  and  the 
lions  used  to  chew  up  his  fowls,  and 
when  chance  offered,  his  negroes  as  well ; 
but  he  put  in  his  telephone  lines,  which 
are  still  working,  and  his  arc  lamps 
frightened  away  the  Matabele  rebels, 
whose  fires,  in  a  range  of  kopjes  a  bare 
five  miles  away,  had  formerly  been  the 
only  illumination  allowed  on  that  stretch 
of  veld.  ^ 

Two  years  of  a  mining  camp,  tin- 
roofed,  fever-hunted,  drink  sodden,  and 
dreary,  was  enough  for  young  Hyatt, 
and  when  his  contract  ended,  he  bought  a 
train,  a  pack  donkey  and  trekked  away  to 
the  unknown  districts  on  the  borders  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  trading  and 
hunting.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
never  looked  liack.  It  was  a  fever-laden 
country — a  veritable  white  man's  grave ; 
but  he  had  a  constitution  of  iron  which 
carried  him  through.  His  younger 
Iwother,  Amyas  Portal  Hyatt,  probably 
the  most  popular  youngster  ever  in 
Rhodesia,  joined  him  as  partner,  and 
everything  the  firm  of  Hyatt  Brothers 
touched  proved  successful.  By  the  end 
of  the  Boer  War  the  Hyatts  had  made  a 
fortune,  which  included  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres  of  rubber-growing  land 
granted  them  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  their  exploring  the 
India-rubber  jungles  of  Mozambique, 
Then,  suddenly,  a  new  cattle  disease 
broke  out,  and  in  six  weeks  the  Hyatts 
were  ruined ;  their  oxen  were  eaten  by 
hyenas,  their  wagons  were  rotting  by  the 
roadside,  and  their  trading  stations  left 
for  the  looting  of  the  natives.  For  a 
while  they  tried  to  re-establish  them- 
selves in  Africa,  but  an  unsuccessful 
mining  venture  finally  exhausted  their 
patience,  and  they  made  their  way  home- 
ward through  the  Orient.  They  started 
in  Central  Africa  in  a  penniless  condi- 
tion, but  by  lecturing  and  journalism 
reached  the  Philippine  Islands  when  the 


Samar  revolt  was  just  breaking  out. 
They  had  selected  this  destination  on  the 
general  principle  that  "where  there  is  a 
row  there  is  an  Englishman."  Through 
General  Corbin's  kindness  they  reached 
the  front,  and  what  they  saw  there  was 
incorporated  in  The  Little  Brown 
Brother.  Their  newspaper  articles  on 
the  campaign  provoked  the  wrath  of  a 
certain  element  in  the  civil  government, 
but  gave  unqualified  satisfaction  to  the 
Army  generally. 


STANLEY  PORTAL  HYATT 


The  next  objective  point  of  the 
brothers  was  Vladivostok,  then  on  the 
point  of  being  invested  by  the  Japanese, 
and  they  arranged  to  sail  on  a  blockade 

runner  to  that  port,  but  while  waiting 
for  the  ship  to  get  ready  for  sea,  Amyas 
Hyatt  was  bitten  on  the  cheek  by  some 
poisonous  insect,  and  died  in  the  Manila 
Hospital.  His  brother,  fearfully  shaken 
by  the  blow,  drifted  up  the  China  coast, 
then  to  Japan,  and  finally  home  to  Eng- 
land across  the  United  States.  He  had 
lost  everything,  and  had  fallen  so  far  he- 
hind  in  his  own  profession  of  engineering 
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that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  turn  his 
hand  to  it  again.  He  was  still  but  an 
amateur  in  journalism,  yet  he  went  to 
Fleet  Street,  for  want  of  anything  better, 
and  had  the  usual  experience,  disappoint- 
ment and  semi-starvation.  However, 
the  success  of  his  first  book,  Marcus 
Hay,  enabled  him  to  abandon  newspaper 
work  for  fiction,  and  since  then  he  has 


been  rapidly  making  a  place  for  himself 
among  English  writers. 


We  don't  know  whether  or  not  it 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  classics 
that  so  many  persons  of  late  should  be 
interlarding  their  speech  with  Latin 
words  and  phrases  and  allusions.     This 


Mr.  Irvine's  autobioKraphv.  /-Vom  tie  BvI/kih  L'f.  is  folUiwing;  John  D.  Roekefelle 
reminiBcencdt  m  THt  irorldS  H'ori.    Mr.  Irvine  shows  the  reverse  of  the  shield 
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while  ago,  that  a  certain  persona  was 
gratissimus.  This  was  merely  a  slip  in 
gender  and  might  be  explained  perhaps 
as  a  construction  according  to  sense.  The 
New  York  World  is  ohsessed  with  the 
notion  that  the  genitive  of  tempus  is 
tempi,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever.  Hut  what  is  most  ominous  is 
.wmething  that  we  observed  in  the  July 
number  of  The  l-orum.  Mr.  Brian 
Hooker,  who  contributes  frequently  to 
that  magazine,  writes  poetry  which  is 
rather  good;  but  he  has  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness for  giving  Latin  titles  to  his  poems. 
Thus,  in  the  June  number,  he  produced 
a  poem  entitled  "Forsitan."  Xo  one  ob- 
jected to  this;  and  hence,  emboldened  by 
his  success,  he  provided  another  poem  in 
July  with  the  remarkable  title  "Trans 
Limine."  This  was  really  going  a  little 
too  far.  If  Mr.  Hooker  likes  Latin  titles 
he  ought  lo  get  some  frien<l  to  revise 
them  for  him  before  he  gives  them  to 
the  press;  and  surely  no  one  is  more  com- 
petent so  to  advise  him  than  the  editor 
of  The  forum,  who  is  a  skilled  Latinist. 
How  be  ever  let  "Trans  Limine"  get  by 


Mixed 

Latinity 


phenomenon  may,  to  be  sure,  indicate  the 
beginning  of  a  sort  of  Renaissance.  On 
the  other  hand,  since 
most  of  these  quotations 
are  quite  grotesquely  in- 
correct, the  whole  thing 
may  herald  a  slump  and 
a  final  extinction  of  classical  learning. 
Yet  perhaps  not  so:  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  old  Renaissance,  men  did  strange 
things  with  the  Latin  language  before 
they  really  returned  to  classical  correct- 
ness. Of  course,  the  most  interesting  oc- 
currence of  late  in  this  particular  sphere 
has  been  the  curious  ascription  by  Sena- 
tor Page  of  Vermont,  to  "The  Good 
Book"  of  the  expression  "of  which  I 
was  a  part."  But  his  critics  only  wal- 
lowed in  a  deeper  mire;  since  in  correct- 
ing him  they  sapiently  observed  that  the 
quotation  which  Senator  Page  gave  in 
part  was  really  from  "the  Romin  em- 
peror whom  Brutus  slew."  This  is  about 
the  worst  of  anything  that  wc  have  seen, 
involving  as  it  docs,  both  literary  and 
historical  ignorance.  It  was  the  Post  of 
this    citv    which    remarked,    some   little 
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him,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  His 
specialty  is,  as  classical  scholars  know, 
Plebeian  Latin,  but  in  all  the  wide  field 
of  Plebeian  Latin  he  could  find  no  such 
monstrosity  as  Trans  Limine,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  late  Ouida's  remarkable 
motto  Pro  ego.  We  advise  the  editors 
of  The  Forum,  the  Evening  Post  and  the 
World  to  read  each  other's  proof,  and  in- 
cidentally to  chip  in  and  purchase  a  Latin 
grammar.  j. 

When  the  devoted  Queen  and  wife  of 
George  the  Second  was  on  her  death-bed 
she  called  her  grief-stricken  husband  to 
her  side  and  endeavoured  to  console  him. 
"You  must  marry  again,"  she  told  him. 


The  stout  old  monarch  shook  his  head 
in    violent    dissent.      "Non!   Non!"    he 
blubbered.     "J'aurai_  des 
tnaitresses."     That    was 
LoU  Uontes       the    kind    of    king    and 
Court  that  Lola  Montes 
travelled  over  the  world 
to  find.  Her  misfortune  was  that  she  was 
bom  a  hundred  years  too  late.     She  be- 
longed essentially  to  the  age  of  the  Pom- 
padours and   the   Montespans,   when   it 
was   the   price   of   a   miserable,   wasted 
province  that  a  monarch  placed  round  his 
favourite's  white  neck.    She  was,  as  Ed- 
mund d'Aubergne  says  in  the  preface  of 
his  book,  Loia  Monies:  an  Adventuress 
oj  the  Forties,  the  last  of  that  long  and 
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ate  Dr.  Richard  UarncU 
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LOLA   MONTEE 


illustrious  line  of  women,  reaching  back 
beyond  Cleopatra  and  Aspasia,  before 
whom  kings  bent  in  homage,  and  by 
whose  personality  they  openly  confess 
themselves  to  be  swayed.  Since  her  time 
man  has  thrown  off  the  spell  of  woman's 
beauty,  and  seems  to  dread  still  more  the 
competition  of  her  intellect. 
K 
Yet,  coming  as  she  did  a  century  too 
late,  the  part  that  she  played  in  European 
history  was  by  no  means  insignificant. 
She  reached  her  apogee  in  the  enthral- 
ment  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Louis  I., 
called  the  "most  spiritually  and  sestheti- 
cally  minded  sovereign  in  Europe,"  wor- 
shipped her  as  a  goddess.  She  associated 
with  the  most  highly  talented  men  of  her 
time.  Equipped  only  with  the  education 
of  a  pre- Victorian  school  girl,  she  over- 
threw the  ablest  plotters  and  intriguers 


of  the  Continent,  foiled  the  policy  ot 
Melternich,  and  hoisted  the  standard  of 
freedom  in  the  very  stronghold  of  ultra- 
montane and  reactionary  Germany. 
Then,  driven  from  Bavaria  by  a  revolu- 
tion, she  wandered  over  the  whole  world, 
heard  of  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  now  at 
New  York,  now  at  San  Francisco,  now 
at  Sydney,  everywhere  astonishing  so- 
ciety by  her  courage  and  her  adaptability 
to  all  circumstances  and  environments. 
Truly  hers  was  a  strange  and  remarkable 
personality.  M.  d'Aubergne's  book  will 
be  reviewed  at  length  in  a  later  issue. 
K 
"You  ask  me  if  I  view  The  Lady  in 
Ike  White  Veil  as  a  Highly  Humorous 
Work.  I  hasten  to  reply  that  I  do," 
wrote  Rose  O'N'eil  Wilson  recently  to  a 
friend.  "How  did  I  come  to  write  it? 
'Well,  it  was  this  way,'  said  the  old  pirate. 
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I  made  that  there  tale  for  my  young 
brother  and  sister  and  annoyed  them  to 

death  by  yielding  up  a 
ConcerninE  chapter  a  day.     It  was  a 

Rose  O'Ncil  great  lark  at  first,  but  I 
Wilson  soon     fell     to     a     mere 

drudge.  They  developed 
an  inclination  for  more,  which  though  do- 
ing credit  to  their  intelligences,  came  to 
adorn  them  but  little  in  my  eyes.  'Hurry 
and  tell  us  how  it  ends,'  they  plaintively 


and  continuously  cried — and  looking  as 
wise  as  I  did  was  a  fearful  strain.  For 
1  didn't  know  myself.  I  worked  in  my 
studio  at  the  top  of  the  house  among  the 
trees  and  tormented  them  with  peals  of 
mellow  laughter  as  I  wrote.  Do  I  think 
that  story  a  Highly  Humorous  Work? 
Why,  I  nearly  died  over  it.  As  the  idi- 
otic thing  advanced  and  fresh  allowances 
of  it  were  publicly  read  below  stairs,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  other  members  of 
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authok:  besides  thi 
still  young  and 


C,  I  WISH  DELICATELY  TO  CONVEY  THE  UNDERSTANDING  THAI 
AIB.  THE  HALO  EFFECT  ABOVE  PSOW  INDrcATINC  THOUGHT  O 
ntUFOUNU   AND    COUPUCATED    CIIAKACTEft" 


the  family  gave  up  their  usual  occupa- 
tions to  devote  themselves  ahogether  to 
the  business  of  laughter.  It  isn't  that  I 
saw  them  thus  engaged.  They  were  fur- 
tive about  it.  For  it  was  thought  inad- 
visable to  encourage  me  in  levity.  But 
I  firmly  believe  that  most  of  that  time 
they  were  in  convulsions  behind  the  door. 
I  have  seen  the  venerable  fonn  of  my . 


.iv'TTx. 


mother  emerge  with  an  absent  air,  try- 
ing to  look  a  Stranger  to  Mirlli.  She 
would  reproach  me  gently  for  lightness 
of  mind,  and  say  a  novel  like  that  would 
never,  never  Stir  the  Depths  of  the 
Human  Heart.  You  think  this  Truly 
Noble  in  her  when  she  was  having  the 
time  of  her  life  over  its  Pearls  of  Wit 
and   Fancy.     To  proceed — You   intinire 
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dC^iatterton. 


what  I  meant  by  it.  This  reminds  nie  uf 
my  little  brother,  who  has  a  distinguished 
talent  for  language  that  does  not  seem 
to  convey  anything  in  particular.  Fin- 
ishing a  lengthy  discourse  that  nobody 
had  !i-;tcned  to,  says  he:  'I  don't  mean 
anything.  And  if  I  did  mean  anything, 
it  wouldn't  be  ihat.'  There  is  a  quality 
about  this  speech  which  strikes  me  as 
restful.  And  indeed,  I  feel  that  The 
Lady  in  the  IVhitc  Veil  had  something  of 
the  same  virtue.  The  reader  reposes  on 
the  soothing  sense  that  he  is  almost  sure 
not  to  learn  anything  in  it,  and  there  is 
always  a  certain  delicate  pleasure  in  not 
having  the  mind  improved. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Hammerton's  George  Mere- 
dith in  Anecdote  and  Criticism  is  an  un- 
Heredith  Usually       companionable 

uid  faiB  Con-  volume,  gossipy  but  not 
temporary  P''y'"g.  anticipating  many 

Critica  natural     questions     and 

clearing  up  not  a  few 
matters  formerly  left  to  the  mercy  of 
rumour.  As  to  the  common  belief  in 
this  country  that  Americans  were  the 
first  properly  to  appreciate  Meredith, 
Mr.  Hammerton  declares  that  it  is  quite 
unfounded. 

Assuredly  there  is  no  longer  occasion  to  be 
sentimenUl  over  Meredith's  lilerary  forliiiics 
after  1870.  and  wc  have  seen  that  ten  years 
before  that  date  journalism  and  literature  to- 
gether, though  hard  taskmasters  both,  were  by 
no  means  barren  of  recompense  to  one  who 
was  giving  (hem  of  his  best.  The  return  was 
d  is  proportion  ate  lo  the  service,  but  the  worker 
would  have  his  own  way — not  his  master's — 
and  though  his  own  way  in  the  end  came  to 
be  accepted,  he  suffered  only  as  all  self- 
willed  or  independent  natures  must  suffer,  un- 
til he  had  succeeded  in  proving  that  his  own 
way  was  worth  having.  It  is  said,  but  of  this  I 


have  no  proof,  that  Richard  Fever  el  and 
Rkoda  Fleming  were  even  refused  circula- 
tion by  Mudie's  on  the  ground  of  their  in- 
decency ! 

His  reputation  on  the  Continent  had  already 
made  some  little  headway;  in  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  name  was  scarcely  known,  and 
it  is  quite  incorrect  to  credit  American  critics 
and  readers  wiih  any  exceplional  acumen  in 
awakening  earlier  than  they  of  his  own  coun- 
try lo  a  due  sense  of  his  genius.  .  .  . 

Wc  have  seen  that  the  first  collected  edition 
of  the  novels  was  begun  in  1885  and  completed 
in  1887.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  between 
these  dates  America  awakened  for  the  first 
time  to  George  Meredith.  Too  often  are  we 
apt  to  credit  our  friends  of  the  United  States 
with  "discovering"  our  geniuses  for  us.  As 
a  rule  they  are  quick  and  keen  to  claim  the 
credit,  and  in  the  flood  of  writing  which  sig- 
nalised Meredith's  eightieth  birthday  the 
honour  was  not  only  frequently  claimed,  but 
weakly  granted  by  English  writers  who  knew 


And  he  quotes  the  American  journal- 
ist, Mr.  \V.  M.  Fullerton,  on  the  be- 
nighted state  of  America  even  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  uniform  one-vol- 
ume edition : 

Once  at  a  dinner-parly  I  found  within  mc 
the  temporary  courage  of  my  opinions.  There 
were  at  the  table  several  people  of  recognised 
authority  as  critics,  who  held  the  ears  of  many 
men.  But  venturing  to  say  a  little  of  what  I 
thought  about  Meredith  I  met  with  only  an 
incredulous  look,  born  of  an  utter  ignorance 
of  his  work.    One  man,  however,  came  round 
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with  a  <>mile  and  grasped  my  hand.  The  in- 
cident was  typical  of  the  attitude  at  the  public 
toward  Meredith.  Either  there  was  (itter  ig- 
norance or  an  enthusiasm  eciually  dense  and 
unworthy. 

Mr.  Haitimerton  has  made  a  very  rep- 
resentative selection  from  the  enormous 


mciit.  "Hitherto  known  as  a  novulist  of 
some  ability  anil  a  rather  low  ethical 
tone,"  was  the  comment  of  tlie  London 
Spectator  on  the  appearance  of  Vitloria. 
And  the  praises  when  they  began  to  be 
heard  were  almost  equally  fatuous.  The 
result  is  an  amusing  but  very  cynical  pic- 
ture of  literary  journalism — necessarily 
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mass  of   contemporary   criticism.     You  so,  for  Meredith  was  not  only  the  pons 

see  the  reflection  of  Meredith  in  almost  asinorum   of   criticism,    but    there    was 

every  kind  of  puddle,  distorted,  discol-  something  about  him  that  invited  the  at- 

oured,  clipped,  according  to  the  size  and  tempts  of  the  incompetent.    He  was  an 

quality  of  the  alien  mind  sitting  in  judg-  irresistible   subject   to   the   very   people 
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centrally,  guvc  licr  throat  llie  luuk  of  a  tower 
with  a  gun  protriident  at  top.  Her  nose  was 
virginal,  with  hints  of  the  Iron  Duke  at  most 
angles.  Pink  Oyster  covering  pearls  must 
serve  (or  her  mouth.  She  was  dressed  for 
church,  evidently,  but  seemed  no  slave  to 
Time.  Her  bonnet  was  pushed  to  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  she  was  handling  the  ribbons. 
One  saw  she  was  a  woman.  She  inspirc4 
deference.  .  .  . 

She  saw  opportunity.  She  swam  to  the  bell- 
rope  and  grasped  it  for  a  tinkle.  The  action 
spread  feminine  curves  to  her  lover's  eye.    He 

Obsequiousness  loomed  in  the  doorwaj.   Its 
flashed    an    order    for    Port— two 


from  whom  he  was  hopelessly  shut  off 
by  nature.  Parodists,  however,  seem  not 
to  have  been  very  busy  with  him,  al- 
though he  afforded  an  easy  route  to  that 
easiest  of  literary  amusements.  Mr. 
Hammerton  has  found  only  four  paro- 
dists worth  quoting — Owen  Seaman,  R. 
C.  Lehmann,  Max  Beerbohm  and  F. 
Anstey.  Of  these  Mr.  Lehmann  and 
Max  Beerbohm  wrote  the  most  accurate 
Meredithese.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  one  of  Mr.  Lehmann's  parodies 
which  appeared  in  Punch  in  1894  ^ 

But  Matey  had  met  this  one  before.  Mem- 
ories came  pouring.  He  gazed.  Was  she,  in 
truth,  Lord  Ormont's?  The  thought  spanked 
him  in  the  face.  A  wife?  Possibly.  And 
with  an  aunt— Aminta's  aimt.  She  has  a 
nose  like  a  trout  skimming  a  river  tor  flies, 
then  rises  a  minute  and  you  not  there,  always 
too  late  with  rod  and  line  for  sport.  But 
there  was  danger  to  these  two,  and  Lord 
Ormont  was  writing  his  Memoirs.  A  mad 
splashing  of  unnecessary  ink  on  the  foolscap 
made  for  his  head,  never  more  to  wear  the 
plumed  cocked  hat  in  a  clash  of  thunder- 
bearing  squadrons. 


And  Max  Beerbohm's  mimicry  in  The 
Victory  of  Aphasia  Gibberish  is  equally 
faithful : 

She  had  breadth.  Heels  that  sent  ample 
curves  over  the  ground  she  stood  on,  and 
hands  that  could  floor  you  with  a  clinch  of 
them,  were  hers.  Brown  eyes  looked  down 
at  you  from  swelling  temples  that  were  lost 
in  a  ruffling  copse  of  hair.    Square  chin,  deft 


Sir  Rhombus  sprang  a  pair  of  eyebrows  on 
her.  Suspicion  slid  down  the  banister  of  his 
mind,  trailii^  a  blue  ribbon.  Inebriates  were 
one  of  his  studies.     For  a  second,  she  was 

"Medicinal"!  she  murmured. 
"Forgive  me,  madam  I   ...  A  glass.     Cer- 
tainly.   'Twill  warm  us  for  worshipping." 


On  the  Continent  the  interest  in  Mere- 
dith began  late  and  developed  slowly. 
"The  earliest  Continental  notice,  according 
to  Mr.  Hammerton,  occurs  in  a  study  of 
contemporary  English  fiction  by  M,  E. 
D.  Forgues  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  June  15,  1867.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  tiiis  was  the  only  note  on  the 
subject  to  be  found  in  French  criticism. 
Then  occurred  a  eulogy  by  Mme.  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  containing  a  preposter- 
ous comment  on  his  likeness  to  Mallarme 
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in  "his  artistic  inspiration,  the  originaUty 
and  independence  of  his  mind,"  Then 
came  studies  by  Legouis,  Cordelet,  Roi, 
Davray  and  other  French  writers,  some 
of  them  very  thoroughgoing  and  seri- 
ous, but  none  of  them,  to  judge  from  Mr. 
Hammerton's  quotations,  likely  to  have 
for  Meredith's  readers  anything  but  a 
curious  interest.  To  the  Continental 
critics  he  was  known  chiefly  as  the  au- 
thor of  The  Egoist,  and  it  was  that  novel 
with  which  they  were  mainly  concerned. 
The  struggle  of  the  Gallic  mind  with 
The  Egoist  was  pathetic — a  struggle  that 
was  both  hopeless  and  unnecessary. 
Think  how  this  luckless  Frenchman,  for 
example,  must  have  tormented  himself: 
To  me  the  wit  of  Mf.  Meredith  is  as  strange 
as  his  humour.  Thus,  in  Tht  Egoist  we  are 
presented  with  much  pomp  to  a  certain  Mrs. 
Mountstuart  Jenkijison,  who  possesses  a  wit 
so  penetrating,  so  trenchanl,  so  dazzling,  "ihat 
she  could  have  ruled  the  country  with  an  iron 
rod  of  caricature."  We  see  at  once  that  she 
is  going  to  pass  on  to  young  Willougliby  one 
of  those  mott  which  stuck,  like  an  arrow  be- 
tween the  shoulders  of  a  man,  and  we  lind 
ourselves  waiting  for  a  remark  such  as  that 
which  she  passed  upon  a  certain  prince  of  the 
best  blood,  "A  foot,  a  soul  of  a  young  lady ;" 
or,  if  one  wishes  something  more  like  carica- 
ture, one  may  recall  the  mordant  epigram  of 


Albert  Millaud  on  Sarah  Ucrnl)ar<]t  when  she 
was  notably  slitn  of  figure;  '■When  she  goe* 
inld  her  baih,  the  water  lowers."  Mr*.  Mount- 
stuart saw  Sir  Willoiighhy  at  «  moment  wlien 
the  hero  was  enitaging  in  a  dance;  the  great 
l-iily  opens  luT  nioiith,  evrryboily  pauses  to 
receive  her  word,  she  speaks:  "Vou  see,  he 
has  a  It's!"  Whoreupiin  Mr,  Meredith  spread* 
him>dr  out  ill  twenty  pages  of  admiration;  he 
has  skindry  ohservalions  on  the  head  of 
Charles  Stuart,  on  Buckingham  and  Rochester 
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ided. 


In  this  wilier  nf  cnntemiHirary  rrit- 
icisni  Mr.  llamriieri.in's  uwn  commcnl.s 
seem  liy  contrast  inmleratc  niul  rutionid. 
It  should  be  easy,  however,  to  be  com- 
paratively wise  with  so  many  awful 
warnings  before  one,  For  the  chief 
value  of  this  enterlaining  volume  is  in 
showing  what  a  ridiculous  gauntlet  of 
contemporary  niisuiulcrslaiidings  Mere- 
dith had  to  ruti.  Mr.  liannuerton  haN 
<Iuotcd  them  without  malice  ;  indeed  he  is 
more  respectful  of  them  tliaii  one  would 
have  thought  possible,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  has  chosen  of  the 
best.  lie  has  <|unted  freely  from  Mr. 
W.  C.  Browncll's  fine  critical  study — 
one  of  the  few  fertile  spaces  in  the 
Meredithean  waste.  The  account  of  hiii 
"personal    characteristics,"    "home    life 
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bobbed.   "Mr.  Beltham, 


and  friendships"  are  not  especially  sig- 
nificant. It  is  made  up  largely  of  the 
reports  of  visitors,  interviewers  and  lit- 
erary delegations — "copy"-hnnters,  too 
preoccupied  in  phrasing  their  Meredith 
"material"  to  obscr\'e  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  These  personalia  are,  on 
the  whole,  quite  ordhiary  magazine  mat- 
ter, the  gushing  or  awestruck  narratives 
of  pilgrims  to  "literary  shrhies,"  whose 
diluted  memories  furnish  forth  available 
contributions  for  years  afterward.  That 
is  the  advantage  to  a  frugal  mind  of  even 
the  briefest  visit  to  a  famous  author; 
one  properly  nurtured  handshake  may  be 
made  to  yield  successive  crops  of  per- 
sonal impressions  for  years  to  come.  Of 
the  anecdotes  of  Meredith  these  two, 
though  they  have  appeared  before,  may 
be  worth  repeating: 

The  story  is  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  begged  Carlyle 
to  read  Richard  Feverel.  He  did  so,  and 
said,  "Ma  dear,  that  young  man's  nae  fule. 
Ask  him  here."  When  he  came,  as  Meredith 
himself  told  me,  he  talked  long  with  him  on 
deep  things,  and  begged  him  to  come  often. 


He  snid,  "Man.  ye  suld  write  hceslory!  ye 
hae  a  hecstonan  in  yc!"  Meredith  answered 
that  novel-writing  was  his  way  of  writing 
history,  but  Carlyle  would  not  quite  accept 
that.  He  did  not  argue  about  it,  but  rather 
doubted  over  it.  as  It  there  were  more  in  it 
than  he  thought  at  iirst. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  had  told  the  same  story, 
in  part  at  least,  some  years  earlier,  and  it  is, 
no  doubt,  quite  an  authentic  anecdote.  Mere- 
dith's acquaintance  with  Tennyson  was  a  Htlle 
more  intimate  than  that  wilh  Carlyle,  which 
was  of  the  most  casual  nature.  It  has  also 
yielded  a  story  which  the  late  L.  F.  Austin,  in 
his  posthumous  volume.  Points  of  yievr,  thus 

Mr.  George  Meredith  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  a  walk  he  took  with  Tennyson  one  day 
when  the  bard  was  very  silent  and  gloomy. 
They  walked  several  miles,  and  suddenly 
Tennyson  growled,  "Apollodorus  says  I  am 
not  a  great  poet."  This  critic  was  a  Scotch 
divine,  and  neither  his  name  nor  his  opinion 
was  of  much  consequence.  Mr.  Meredith  said 
something  to  that  effect ;  and  Tennyson  re- 
torted. "But  he  ought  not  to  say  I  am  not  a 
great  poet."    This  was  the  entire  c 
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Apollodorus  was,  of  course,  the  Scottish 
divine  and  critic,  George  Gilfillan,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  story  is  authentic. 
It  has  long  been  current  among  literary 
gossips,  varying  somewiiat  in  detail,  and 
perhaps  to  the  heightening  of  its  humour;  but 
as  Austin  has  told  it  we  may  let  it  pass,  though 
not  without  protest  against  his  slight  to  Gil- 
fillan, who  was  no  dolt  in  criticism. 


Of  Meredith  in  his  early  manhood 
Mr.  Hammerton  quotes  the  following 
description  from  Maurice  Fitzgerald : 

George  Meredith  never  merely  walked,  never 
lounged;  he  strode,  he  took  giant  strides.  He 
had  on  a  soft,  shapeless  wide-awake,  a  sad- 
coloured  flannel  shirt,  with  low  open  collar 
turned  over  a  brilliant  scarlet  neckerchief  tied 
in  loose  sailor's  knot;  no  waistcoat,  knicker- 
bockers, grey  stockings,  and  the  most  service- 
able laced  boots,  which  evidently  meant  busi- 
ness in  pedestrianism ;  crisp,  curly,  brownish 
hair,  ignorant  of  parting;  a  fine  brow,  quick, 
observant  eyes,  greyish — if  I  remember  rightly 
— beard  and  moustache  a  trifle  lighter  than 
the  hair.  A  splendid  head;  a  memorable  per- 
sonality. Then  his  sense  of  humour,  his 
cynicism,  and  his  absolutely  boyish  enjoyment 
of  mere  fun,  of  any  pure  and  simple  absurdity. 
His  laugh  was  something  to  hear;  it  was  of 
short  duration,  but  it  was  a  roar;  it  set  you 
off — nay,  he  himself,  when  much  tickled, 
would  laugh  till  he  cried  (it  didn't  take  long 
to  get  to  the  crying),  and  then  he  would 
struggle  with  himself,  hand  to  mouth,  to  pre- 
vent another  outburst. 


And  from  M.  Legras,  the  French 
critic,  we  have  this  account  of  him  as  he 
appeared  nearly  forty  years  later,  that  is, 
1900: 

When  we  enter,  Mr.  Meredith  raises  his  tall 
figure  from  a  roomy  easy  chair  that  is  stuffed 
with  cushions,  and  supports  himself  feebly 
with  two  walking-sticks,  his  hands  twitching 
and  trembling:  like  Daudet  he  has  been  struck 
with  ataxy.  Over  his  forehead,  square  and 
very  wide,  falls  a  mass  of  hair  cut  a  la  Men; 
the  profile  of  the  face  is  sharply  cut,  the  eyes 
of  a  dark  grey,  suffused  at  times  by  tender- 
ness. His  mouth  is  large  and  he  speaks  with 
much  use  of  gesture.  This  silhouette  of  the 
great  writer  at  the  end  of  his  career  appears 


to  me  to  harmonise  with  his  works — long,  un- 
restful,  nervous,  but  still  dignified  of  mien 
all  the  same. 


The    publication    of    Mr.    John    Gals- 
worthy's three  well-conceived  and  work- 
manlike plays.   The  Sil- 
Apropos  rcr  Box,  /ovrand  Strife, 

of  Some  is    another    attempt    of 

Published  Plays  the   practical   playwright 

to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  OfThand  a  play-goer  would 
say  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  one  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  plays  that  it  w^as  worth 
printing.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
reckon  with  the  disillusionment  of  the 
printed  page.  The  first  two  plays  in  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  collection  are  really  surpris- 
ing in  the  impression  they  give  of  intel- 
lectual frugality.  There  was  nothing  left 
over  for  any  literary  use.  This  is  true  of 
some  of  the  best  plays  of  the  day,  and  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  it,  but  we  are 
not,  not  at  least  for  the  degree  of  their 
badness  as  books.  It  is  hard,  for  exam- 
ple, at  a  Pinero  play  to  foresee  the  atroc- 
ity of  Pinero's  text,  which  will,  in  fact, 
be  almost  unreadable.  The  aesthetic 
argument  is  familiar  enough,  and  one 
knows  very  well  that  the  words  are  only 
one  element  in  the  affair.  The  conditions 
of  stage  production  have  been  sufficiently 
*Vubbed  in."  Indeed  both  playwrights 
and  critics  seem  to  think  of  little  else. 
But  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  miss- 
ing ingredients — players,  scenery,  music, 
footlights,  and,  above  all,  our  gregarious 
after-dinner  generosity — the  words  still 
seem  unexpectedly  attenuated. 

Dick.  Peachey — I  say,  Pcachey — d'you 
think  there's — I  mean  d*you  think  there'll  ever 
be  any  chance  for  me? 

Miss  Beech.  I  thought  that  was  coming! 
I  don't  approve  of  your  making  love  at  your 
time  of. life;  don't  you  think  I'm  going  to  en- 
courage you. 

Dick.  But  I  shall  be  of  age  in  a  year;  my 
money's  my  own,  it's  not  as  if  I  had  to  ask 
any  one's  leave;  and  I  mean,  I  do  know  my 
own  mind. 

Miss  Beech.  Of  course  you  do.  Nobody 
else  would  at  your  age,  but  you  do. 

Dick.  I  wouldn't  ask  her  to  promise,  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  when  she's  so  young,  but  I 
do  want  her  to  know  that  I  shall  never  change. 
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Miss  Beecr.    And  suppose — only  suppose — 
slie's    fond    of    you,    and    says    slie'U    never 

Dick.     Oh!   Pcaclicyl     D'you   lliink  there's 
a  clianee  of  that — do  you? 
Miss  Beech.    A-li-li! 


Tiresome  little  animals — and  tliere  arc 
pages  and  pages  of  it  just  as  dreary. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  commonplace  drama  of 
the  (lay,  but  several  pegs  above  it.  If  it 
is  worth  while  to  print  Sfr,  Pinero's  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defence,  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's 
Kate  and  several  plays  by  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch,  to  mention  only  a  few  that  have 
been  published  in  the  last  two  years, 
there  is  warrant  enough  for  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's collection.  Moreover,  the  third 
play  in  the  volume — Strife — is  quite  able 
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to  stand  by  the  words  alone.  It  is  a  very 
weM-told  story  of  a  strike  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  situation  carries  aldng  the 
meagrely  sketched,  merely  typical  char- 
acters. ■  ^ 

After  all,  Bernard  Shaw  seems  to  be 
the  only  English-speaking  playwright  to- 
day who  can  bag  his  two  birds  with  one 
stone — collective  goose  and  sequestered 
owl — and  there  are  those  who  deny  that 
even  he  has  done  the  deed,  contending 
Ihat  he  has  never  fairly  hit  the  larger  and 
edible  fowl,  but  only  winged  her,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley,  for  example,  will  tell  you 
that  a  Shaw  play  is  magnificent,  but  it 
is  not  drama.  \'ery  likely  he  would  say 
that  a  Shaw  audience  is  not  an  audience, 
but  an  aggregate  of  solitaries,  quite  un- 
fused — mere  readers  in  other  words.  So 
-ceriously  does  he  take  the  separation  of 
the  arts  after  years  of  bitter  experience, 
thai  if  a  Shaw  play  amuses  him  when  he 
t'i  alone,  he  thinks  it  must  be  a  technical 
mi.slakc.  Dramatic  critics  who  have 
hearts  arc  apt  lo  become  fatalists;  only 
the  hard  little  natures  remain  quite  hope- 
fid  to  the  end.  Kven  from  the  best  mod- 
ern I'Vcnch  plays  the  literary  outcome  is 
trifling.  The  dexterous,  clean-cut  di- 
alogue of  llcrvicu,  Mirbeau  and  Don- 
nay,  their  "literary  quality,"  docs  not 
save  their  texts  from  seeming  stripped. 
nnflcshcd,  almost  mathematical,  even  if 
we  never  saw  them  on  the  stage.  The 
clever  modern  playwright  is  very  eco- 
nomical. No  waste  for  him,  for  he 
knows  his  craft — especially  is  he  sure  ()f 
its  limitations.  It  is  out  with  the  prob- 
lem and  on  witli  the  plot  and  up  and  at 
lis  on  our  blinil  side.  For  the  side  that 
is  glued  to  our  neighbonr  is  always  Wind, 
and  every  wise  playwright  knows  that  in 
an  audience  we  are  very  tightly  stuck  to- 
gether. United  we  thrill  and  divided  we 
yawn  at  the  words  that  caused  the  com- 
motion, hut  by  that  time  what  does  the 
playwright  care?  The  play  is  for  minds 
that  are  crowd-submerged,  and  it  matters 
little,  when  we  read  the  book,  if  we  feel 
like  fish  out  of  water. 


This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  point 
of  view  of  the  best  dramatic  craftsmen 
of  our  time.    If  they  do  aim  at  our  sec- 
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■  Ave.  before  that  worklnK  [nr  licven  ttaritln  an  inKurn 
e  I'aU  Mall,  and  did  s  Krcai  amount  o(  juurnnllslic  lIlDsi 
a  free  lancr.  he  did  all  maonci  of  black  and  while  work. 


ond  thoughts,  they  seldom  reach  them. 
It  is  proof,  perhaps,  that  they  are  noth- 
ing more  than  craftsmen.  Taking  plays 
as  they  are,  it  is  a  safe  working  rule  that 
a  play  of  ihe  first  class  will  make  a  book 
of  the  second  or  third,  that  stage  wit  is 
not  really  witty  or  stage  fim  permanently 
amnsing,  or  stage  Ihonght  worth  think- 
ing a  second  time.  Hence  yon  find  the 
more  thoughtful  dramatic  critics  of  the 
day  concerned  very  largely  with  what  the 
stage  cannot  do,  making  rules  in  advance, 
harping  on  the  difference  between  closet 
dramas  and  acting  plays,  and  the  difficul- 
ties the  stage  puts  in  the  way  of  litera- 
ture, especially  of  poetry.  The  exception, 
in  their  experience,  has  Iwcome  so  rare 
that  they  comfort  themselves  by  calling 
it  incredible,  Mr,  Arthur  Synions  says 
in  his  latest  book.  P\a\s,  Actinq  and 
Music: 


The  limitfllinns  neccss.iry  lo  die  drama  be- 
fore it  can  be  titled  to  the  stage  nre  but 
hindrances  and  disabilities  lo  the  writer  of  a 
book.  Where  can  we  find  more  spilt  wealth 
than  in  the  plays  of  Swinhnrtic,  wberc  all 
the  magnificent  speech  builds  up  no  strucliire, 
but  wavers  in  orchesirnl  floods,  without  be- 
ginninR  or  ending  ?  it  has  been  said  lliat 
Shakespeare  will  sacrifice  his  dr.-inia  to  his 
poetry,  and  even  llamlct  has  been  quoted 
against  him.  But  let  llanilel  be  righlly 
acted,  and  whatever  has  scented  mere  linger- 
ing meditation  wi'l  be  rccognisi'c)  as  a  part  of 
that  thouRlil  which  makes  or  wails  on  aclion. 
If  poetry  in  Slinkespearc  may  .siHoetimes  seem 
to  debly  .iction,  it  does  bnl  deepen  it.  The 
poetry  is  the  life  blood,  or  rnns  throuRh  it. 
Only  bad  actors  and  mananers  think  that  by 
stripping  the  flesh  from  llie  skeleton  they  can 
show  us  a  more  living  body.  The  onllines  of 
llamlct     are     crude,     irresistible     meloilrania. 
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Still  irresistible  to  the  gallery;  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  play,  though  it  conies  to  us  by 
means  of  the  poetry,  comes  to  us  legitimately, 
as  a  growth  out  of  melodrama. 


He,  too,  is  haunted  by  "legitimacy" 
and  must  needs  resort  to  Shakespeare  for 
that  old  circular  argument,  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds.  Shakespeare's 
poetry  has  triumphed,  therefore  it  must 
be  "legitimately"  dramatic.  "Treason 
never  prospers ;  what's  the  reason  ?  Why 
if  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason." 
Let  any  man  bear  the  same  relation  to 
our  stage  as  Shakespeare  bore  to  his  and 
there  will  be  as  much  defiance  as  con- 
formity, and  it  may  be  another  three  hun- 
dred years  before  he  is  found  to  be  "le- 
gitimate." A  genius,  however,  would 
take  the  risk.  We  readers  apparently 
are  waiting  for  some  splendid  crime 
against  the  modern  stage  and  all  its  crit- 
icism. ^ 


From  the  newspaper  reports  of  his 
present  malady,  it  seems  likely  that  the 

book  above  quoted  is  the 
"Plays,  last     that     Mr.     Arthur 

Acting  Symons  will  ever  write, 

and  Music"  It    is    the    more    pitiful 

from  the  high  plans  he 
announces  in  its  preface.  The  book  is  part 
of  a  series  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years.  He  is,  he  tells  us, 
"gradually  working  his  way  toward  the 
concrete  expression  of  a  theory,  or  sys- 
tem of  aesthetics,  of  all  the  arts." 

In  my  book  on  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Literature  I  made  a  first  attempt  to  deal  in 
this  way  with  literature;  other  volumes,  now 
in  preparation,  are  to  follow.  The  present 
volume  deals  mainly  with  the  stage,  and 
secondarily,  with  music;  it  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  volume  called  Studies  in  Seven  Arts,  in 
which  music  will  be  dealt  with  in  greater  de- 
tail, side  by  side  with  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  handicraft,  dancing,  and  the 
various  arts  of  the  stage.  And  as  life  too  is 
a  form  of  art,  and  the  visible  world  the  chief 
storehouse  of  beauty,  I  try  to  indulge  my 
curiosity  by  the  study  of  places  and  of  people. 
A  book  on  Cities  is  now  in  the  press,  and  a 
book  of  "imaginary  portraits'*  is  to  follow, 
under  the  title  of  Spiritual  Adventures.     Side 


by  side  with  these  studies  in  the  arts  I  have 
my  own  art,  that  of  verse,  which  is,  after  all, 
my  chief  concern. 

Not  a  critic — ^rather  a  prisoner  of 
beauty,  and  at  times  too  easily  taken  cap- 
tive, one  must  say.  Plays,  Acting  and 
Music  shows  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling 
as  his  other  writings,  and  the  same  emo- 
tional surrender.  He  is  for  goin^g  the  full 
length  of  his  moods,  and  his  moods 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror — 
Nietzsche,  Duse,  Yvette  Guilbert,  Tolstoi, 
whoever  it  happened  to  be.  He  is  akin 
to  many  sensitive,  passive  commentators 
one  finds  in  British  reviews  and  news- 
papers, whose  language  merely  shows  the 
whites  of  its  eyes.  Ask  for  an  account 
of  the  matter,  and  you  find  that  the  critic 
has  fainted  away.  Even  his  verses — are 
they  not  more  bewitched  than  bewitch- 
ing? But  unlike  most  of  those  too  ten- 
der voluptuaries,  whose  "impressions" 
measure  their  softness  of  flesh  rather 
than  force  of  the  impact,  he  remains 
agreeably  expressive,  the  possessor  of  a 
pliant,  graceful  style,  adequate  for  nice 
distinctions.  And  he  could  resist,  too,  if 
not  an  attack  on  feeling,  at  least  any  ruth- 
less ex  parte  intellectual  foray.  For  ex- 
ample, this  excellent  passage  on  a  sub- 
ject somewhat  too  familiar  to  us  all : 

Mr.  Shaw  has  an  ideal  of  life:  he  asks  that 
men  and  women  should  be  perfectly  reason- 
able, and  that  they  should  clear  their  minds 
of  cant,  and  speak  out  everything  that  is  in 
their  minds.  He  asks  for  cold  and  clear  logic, 
and  when  he  talks  about  right  and  wrong  he 
is  really  talking  about  right  and  wrong  logic. 
Now,  logic  is  not  the  mainspring  of  every 
action,  nor  is  justice  only  the  inevitable  work- 
ing out  of  an  equation.  Humanity,  as  Mr. 
Shaw  sees  it,  moves  like  clockwork;  and  must 
be  regulated  as  a  watch  is,  and  praised  or 
blamed  in  proportion  to  its  exactitude  in  keep- 
ing time.  Humanity,  as  Mr.  Shaw  knows, 
does  not  move  by  clockwork,  and  the  ultimate 
justice  will  have  to  take  count  of  more  ex- 
ceptions and  irregularities  than  Mr.  Shaw 
takes  count  of.  There  is  a  great  living  writer 
who  has  brought  to  bear  on  human  problems 
as  consistent  a  logic  as  Mr.  Shaw's,  together 
with  something  which  Mr.  Shaw  disdains. 
Mr.  Shaw's  logic  is  sterile,  because  it  is  with- 
out sense  of  touch,  sense  of  sight,  or  sense  of 
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hearing ;  once  set  going  it  is  warranted  to  go 
straight,  and  to  go  through  every  obstacle. 
Tolstoi's  logic  is  fruitful,  because  it  allows  for 
human  weakness,  because  it  understands,  and 
because,  to  understand  is,  among  other  things, 
to  pardon.  In  a  word,  the  difference  between 
the  spirit  of  Tolstoi  and  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Shaw  is  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  spirit  of  Euclid. 
It 
That  there  should  be  rootn  in  the  world 
for  both  Shaw  and  Tolstoi,  both  geom- 
etry and  the  Christian  rehgion,  does  tiot 
seem,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Symons's  order  of 
mind,  very  desirable. 

m. 

No  more  pathetic  situation  has  come 
to  our  attention  recently  than  that  im- 
plied in  the  following  ad- 
A  Change  vertisement,  clipped  from 

of  Owners  a  well-known  New  Eng- 

land newspaper: 
For    Sale— In    Pittsfield,    Mass.,    a    large 
boarding-house   with    35    boarders.     Business 
and   property  near  Stanley   plant      Address 
Republican  Cobrespondent,  Pitlsheld,  Mass. 

Thirty-five  of  them,  and  probably 
knowing  no  more  of  their  destination  than 
fowls  on  a  siding  in  a  crated  car.  Free 
to  leave  if  they  do  not  like  the  new  land- 
lady? True  only  in  theory,  not  in  prac- 
tice, as  those  know  who  have  studied 
boarder  nature.  It  will  take  more  than 
one  turn  of  the  screw,  however  bitter 
the  new  regime,  to  goad  those  hoarders 


to  the  packing-point.  Action  is  preceded 
by  long  passive  discontents ;  and  you  will 
often  see  a  house  of  writhing  boarders, 
who  nevertheless  remain.  It  is  known  to 
historians  and  economists,  but  to  students 
of  boarder  life  the  immobility  of  human 
indignation  comes  often  as  a  surprise.  It 
is  a  rare  boarder  who  gets  away  as  soon 
as  you  think  he  would.  We  have  known 
keepers  who  could  so  neatly  gauge  the 
turning  of  the  worm  as  to  mete  out 
rigours  for  a  term  of  years  and  always 
just  within  the  danger  line — maddening 
but  not  expulsive — every  inmate  seeth- 
ing, yet  none  quite  boiling  over  and  out. 
Knowing  the  art  of  "falling  ofT"  and  the 
exact  margin  of  safe  encroachment,  they 
drew  their  best  advantage  from  houses 
kept  thus  just  below  eruption-point, 
houses  of  smothered  rage.  We  have 
known  keepers  changed  from  kind  to 
cruel  whose  boarders  still  stayed  on,  and 
years  afterward  have  seen  them  there, 
greatly  emaciated.  There  are  no  more 
unpunctual  fugitives.  That  is  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Pittsfield  situation.  We  may 
of  course  be  doing  some  injustice  to  the 
new  owner  of  the  thirty-five,  but  we 
have  had  in  mind  the  dictum  of  Pro- 
metheus that  new  keepers  are  always 
savage  when  they  first  begin. 


The  August  number   of  the  Atlantic 

Monthly  very  appropriately  contains  a 
brief  article  in  praise  of  quotation.  The 
writer  declares  the  power  of  apt  quota- 
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tion  to  be  a  gift  from  Heaven.  As 
an  instance  of  Heaven-sent  dexterity  he 
cites  a  woman-hating 
Quoters  and  f"end  of  his,  who  on 
"Culture"  hearing     that      he     was 

about  to  be  married,  con- 
gratulated   him    in     the 
"grim  words  of  Macbeth": 

"It  t'were  done  when  t'is  done,  then  t'were 
veil  it  were  done  quickly." 


The  joy  he  finds  in  this  familiar  sally 
is  proof,  we  think,  of  a  strangely  barren 
life.  That,  however,  is  merely  a  per- 
sonal matter,  and  not  the  point  we  have 
in  mind.  We  are  thinking,  rather,  of  the 
reverence  wliich  a  certain  class  of  "cul- 
tured" writers  still  feel  for  the  quota- 
tion, and  of  the  almost  complete  prostra- 
tion of  mind  before  it  displayed  by  many 
contributors    to   the    Atlantic    Monthly. 
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That  magazine,  indeed,  is  the  stronghold 
to-day  of  the  literary  quotation,  and  as 
it  is  easily  the  leading  magazine  for 
thoughtful  Americans,  its  policy  in  this 
respect  is  not  without  significance.  We 
believe  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
somewhat  prevalent  sneer  at  American 
"Culture** — its  timidity,  slavishness,  and 
eagerness  to  display  the  credentials  of 
good  breeding.  For  the  typical  Atlantic 
quoter  is  not  a  spontaneous  person 
whose  thought  jumps  aboard  another 
man's  phrases  moving  faster  in  the  same 
direction.  He  is  on  the  prowl  for  the 
quotations  themselves,  frightened  when 
alone,  looking  back  at  the  last  one,  and 
on  to  the  next;  you  can  feel  his  para- 
graphs gasping  in  the  effort  to  overtake 
them.  It  may  be  fanciful,  but  in  most  of 
the  literary  essays  in  the  Atlantic  we  hear 
the  writer  say  to  his  fainting  thought, 
"Thank  God,  a  quotation  will  soon  be 
with  you."  It  promises  an  artificial  res- 
piration. The  quotation,  as  employed 
by  our  Cultured  Few,  is  too  often  a  mere 
clutch  of  the  intellectually  half -dead  at 
the  skirts  of  literary  gentility.  They 
think  anything  will  save  them  if  the  au- 
thor of  it  is  well  enough  known. 

"The     gratuitous     contributor     is,     ex     vi 
termini,  an  ass",  said  Christopher  North.  .  .  . 

*  4t  4t  4t  4t 

Said  Montaigne,  "Amongst  so  many  borrowed 
things,  I  am  glad  if  I  can  steal  one,  disguising 
and  altering  it  for  some  new  ser\'ice." 

Both  these  worthy  writers  did  indeed 
say  the  things,  for  they  babbled  at  times 
like  the  rest  of  us,  but  is  it  right  to  im- 
pose on  them,  when  they  are  in  that  con- 
dition, the  duties  of  literary  chaperon- 
age?  Quote,  if  you  must,  we  say,  the 
"jewel  five  words  long,"  but  peace  to  the 
famous  writer,  when  it  is  evident  to  all 
observers  that  he  is  fast  asleep. 

Mr.  H.   G.  Wells  is  another  English 
writer  who  has  gone  over  very  emphati- 
cally to  the  ranks  of  the 
alarmists,  and  who  pro- 
fesses a  belief  in  the  de- 
generation of  his  coun- 
trymen.    In  the  London 
Daily   Mail  he   contends    that   Bleriot's 
successful    flight    across    the     Channel 


H.  G.  WeUs: 
Alarmist 


means  "first  and  foremost  that  the  world 
cannot  wait  for  the  English." 

It  is  not  the  first  warning  we  have  had.  It 
has  been  raining  warnings  upon  us — never  was 
a  slacking,  dull  people  so  liberally  served  with 
warnings  of  what  was  in  store  for  them.  But 
this  event — this  foreigner-invented,  foreigner- 
built,  foreigner-steered  thing,  taking  our  silver 
streak  as  a  bird  soars  across  a  rivulet — puts 
the  case  dramatically.  We  have  fallen  behind 
in  the  quality  of  our  manhood.  In  the  men 
of  means  and  leisure  in  this  island  there  was 
neither  enterprise  enough,  imagination  enough, 
knowledge  nor  skill  enough  to  lead  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  go  into  the 
history  of  this  development  and  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion.  The  French  and  Americans 
can  laugh  at  our  aeroplanes,  the  Germans  are 
ten  years  ahead  of  our  poor  navigables.  We 
are  displayed  a  soft,  rather  backward  people. 
Either  we  are  a  people  essentially  and  incur- 
ably inferior  or  there  is  something  wrong  in 
our  training,  something  benumbing  in  our  at- 
mosphere and  circumstances.  That  is  the  first 
and  gravest  intimation  in  M.  Bleriot's  feat. 

The  foreigner  is  ahead  of  us  in  education, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  from  which  invention  and  enter- 
prise come — or,  in  our  own  case,  do  not  come. 
He  makes  a  better  class  of  man  than  we  do. 
His  science  is  better  than  ours.  His  training 
is  better  than  ours.  His  imagination  is  live- 
lier. His  mind  is  more  active.  His  require- 
ments in  a  novel,  for  example,  are  not  kindly, 
sedative  pap;  his  uncensored  plays  deal  with 
reality.  His  schools  are  places  for  vigorous 
education  instead  of  genteel  athleticism,  and 
his  home  has  books  in  it  and  thought  and  con- 
versation. Our  homes  and  schools  are  rela- 
tively dull  and  uninspiring;  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual guide  or  stir  in  them;  and  to  that  we 
owe  this  new  generation  of  nicely  behaved, 
unenterprising  sons,  who  play  golf  and 
dominate  the  tailoring  of  the  world,  while 
Brazilians,  Frenchmen,  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans fly. 

No  one   seems  to  know  who  Colette 
Yver  is,  but  her  recent  novel,  Les  Cer- 

vclincs,  a  study  of  fem- 
p        .  inism,  has  been  causing 

„      .  .  considerable      discussion 

m  r  ranee.     Ihe  book  is 
an  attack  on  women  who 
have  turned  their  backs  on  the  old-fash- 
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ioned  ideas  of  matrimony  and  maternity, 
and  think  only  of  their  own  careers.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  a  provincial  town. 
Jeanne  Boerk,  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
womanhood,  sprung  from  a  line  of 
Flemish  peasant  ancestors,  is  the  assist- 
ant of  Tisserel,  the  surgeon  of  the  local 
hospital.  Her  closest  friend,  Marceline 
'  Rhonans,  a  child  of  the  South,  is  the  in- 
structress at  the  local  institute.  Tisserel 
is  in  love  with  Jeanne,  and  John  Cecile, 
a  young  medical  man,  is  devoted  to  Mar- 
celine. But  the  young  women  are  so 
enamoured  of  their  independence  and 
prospects  that  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  sex.  The  last  words 
of  the  book  form  its  mournful  epitaph — 
*iove  goes."  Les  Cervelines  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  first  book,  but  it  is  written 
with  a  finish  that  has  led  many  to  ascribe 
it  to  some  experienced  writer  who  has 
desired  to  issue  a  tirade  under  a  pseu- 
donym. ^ 

Although    the    introduction    of    living 
political    personalities    thinly    disguised 

into  books  of  fiction 
probably  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  Apuleius»  the 
late  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
with  The  Honourable 
Peter  Stirling  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing started  the  fashion  in  modern  Ameri- 
can life.  Mr.  Cleveland  reappeared  in 
an  exceedingly  ridiculous  book,  entitled  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  On  Satan's  Mount, 
which  also  presented  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
a  not  entirely  flattering  light,  showing 
him  as  resigning  the  office  which  accident 
brought  him  as  being  beyond  his  strength. 
Then  it  was  the  turn  of  Mr.  Bryan,  af- 
ter which  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  wrote  a 
novel  called  The  Big  Fellow,  which  had 
for  hero  the  present  golf-playing  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  of  a  novel  by  Mr. 
William  R.  Hereford,  entitled  The 
Demagog  (we  suppose  The  Demagogue 
is  meant),  which  "has  for  its  chief  figure 
the  owner  of  a  string  of  powerful  daily 
newspapers  who  aspires  to  the  presi- 
dency." 


Personalities 
in  Fiction 


Whatever    Jerome    K.    Jerome    may 
write  he  seems  destined  always  to  be  re- 
garded primarily  as  the 
"Three  Men        author  of  Three  Men  in 
in  a  a  Boat.     That  book  has 

Boat"  just    had    its    twentieth 

birthday,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion is  being  brought  out  in  England.  It 
has  been  reprinted  every  year  since  1889, 
and  the  English  editions  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  copies.  In 
addition  the  sale  of  the  story  in  America 
has  been  roughly  estimated  at  a  million. 
Three  Men  in  a  Boat  has  been  translated 
into  every  European  language  except 
Turkish  and  also  into  some  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Asia.  Mr.  Jerome  professes 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  book. 


A  most  extraordinary   spectacle   was 
presented  a  few  days  ago  by  Madame 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  at 
Macbeth  at  f?'"?*     Wandrille     when 

Saint  Wandrille   Sliakespeare  s     Macbeth 

was  enacted  before  nftv 
spectators  for  the  benefit 
of  a  French  charity.  The  scene  of  the 
presentation  was  a  real  castle  of  Mac- 
beth. Through  the  windows  of  the  cas- 
tle the  spectators  saw  the  arrival  of 
King  Duncan  attended  by  his  Court  of 
Honour.  They  sat  down  at  the  banquet 
in  a  great  hall  modelled  after  a  hall  of 
the  twelfth  century.  In  the  cloister  gal- 
leries there  rose  up  the  ghosts  of  kings. 
In  the  heather  among  the  wills  of  the 
wisp,  the  spectators  could  see  the  witches 
dancing.  From  the  moment  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  procession  the  illusion  was 
maintained.  Through  the  halls  there 
moved  continuously  men  and  women 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  the  period. 
The  spectators  were  made  to  feel  that 
they  were  the  guests  of  Macbeth.  The 
parts  of  the  tragedy  were  played  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  actors  of  the  Paris 
stage,  but  the  names  were  not  divulged 
until  after  the  performance  in  order  to 
leave  to  the  Shakespearean  characters 
the  utmost  impression  of  reality. 
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J  GOOD  many  years  ago, 
irresponsible  young 
Hpersoii,  named  Rudyard 
1  Kipling,  visited  the 
flfniied  States  for  the 
i  first    lime    in    his    life, 

J  There  were  a  great  many 

thmgs  about  this  country  which  he  did 
not  Tike,  and  he  expressed  his  dislike  in 
that  vigorous,  vivid,  heat-lightning  sort 
of  way,  which  subsequently  made  him 
famous.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall 
every  one  of  the  flouts  and  jeers  which 
he  directed  against  Americans.  We  can 
al)  remember  the  "Curse  of  Kipling"  and 
his  journalistic  sniping  at  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago.  These  matters,  however, 
we  may  pass  over. 

The  thing  that  excited  his  liveliest 
mirth  and  his  most  profound  contempt 
was  the  military  feebleness  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Perhaps  a  few  quotations 
would  be  illuminating  to  those  who  have 
possibly  forgotten  his  exact  words.  Take 
the  following,  for  example: 

Try  to  believe  an  irresponsible  writer 
when  he  assures  you  that  China's  fleet  to-day, 
if  property  manned,  could  waft  the  entire 
American  navy  out  of  the  water  and  into  the 
blue.  The  big,  fat  Republic  that  is  afraid  of 
nothing,  because  nothing  up  to  the  present 
date  has  happened  to  make  her  afraid,  is  as 
unprotected  as  a  jelly-fish. 

He  likes  to  think  what  would  occur  if 
Great  Britain  should  take  it  into  her  head 
to  deal  with  us  severely : 

From  five  miles  out  at  sea,  a  ship  of  the 
power  of  H.  M.  S.  Collingwood  would  wipe 
out  any  or  every  town  from  San  Francisco  to 
Long  Branch:  and  three  first-class  ironclads 
would  account  for  New  York,  Bartholdi's 
Statue  and  all.  They  could  not,  with  an  or- 
dinary waler-patrol,  despatch  one  regiment  of 
men  six  miles  across  the  seas.  There  would 
be  about  five  million  excessively  angry,  armed 
men  pent  up  within  American  limits.  These 
men  would  require  ships  to  get  themselves 
afloat.  The  country  has  no  such  ships;  and 
until  the  ships  were  built,  New  York  need  not 


be  allowed  a  single  wheeled  carriage  within 
her  limits. 

He  goes  on  to  say  graciously  that  • 
Great  Britain  would  probably  not  do 
these  things  to  us,  out  of  purely  com- 
mercial considerations;  but  he  cannot 
avoid  licking  his  chops,  as  it  were,  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  be,  as  his  imag- 
ination depicted  it : 

Behold  now  the  glorious  condition  of  this 
Republic  which  has  no  fear.  There  is  ransom 
and  loot  past  the  counting  of  man  on  her  sea- 
board alone — plunder  that  would  enrich  a  na- 
tion— and  she  has  neither  a  navy  nor  half  a 
dozen  6rst-clas5  forts  to  guard  the  whole. 

These  sentences  and  others  like  unto 
them  were  duly  written  down  in  the 
Book  of  Kipling;  but  since  they  were  so 
written,  a  good  many  things  have  hap- 
">pened.  Not  long  afterward.  President 
Cleveland,  in  his  thunderbolt  message  of 
1895,  somewhat  sharply  told  Great  Brit- 
ain that  she  must  not  meddle  in  South 
America,  or  that  if  she  did,  she  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  instantly  the  gage  of 
war.  Then  it  was  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  British  Prime  Minister  and  one  of 
the  proudest  of  English  aristocrats,  swal- 
lowed his  own  words,  and  backed 
squarely  down  before  the  "big,  fat  Re- 
public" which  Kipling  quite  correctly  had 
said  was  "afraid  of  nothing."  There  was 
no  talk  then  in  England  about  sending 
H.  M.  S.  Collingwood  to  "wipe  out  every 
town  from  San  Francisco  to  Long 
Branch."  On  the  contrary.  Englishmen 
became  as  stil!  as  mice,  and  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  joined  in  a  memorial  to 
President  Cleveland,  asking  him  not  to 
push  the  matter  any  further.  Somehow 
or  other.  Kipling  was  not  heard  from  in 
this  crisis.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
he  did  not  take  one  of  his  elephant  guns 
and  come  over  and  annihilate  us  all  by 
himself.  But  he  was  too  busy  writing 
books. 

Then  something  else  happened  which 
must  have  been  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Kip- 
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ling.  The  Spanish  war  broke  out.  Now, 
if  a  Chinese  fleet  could  waft  the  entire 
American  navy  into  the  blue,  surely  a 
Spanish  fleet  ought  to  have  done  as 
much.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  the 
Spanish  fleet — or  rather  two  Spanish 
fleets — ^that  were  wafted  into  the  blue  by 
our  poor,  harmless,  ridiculous  navy. 
Furthermore,  three  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe — France,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria— tried  to  make  us  think  that  they 
would  interfere  and  do  things  to  us  if 
we  did  not  give  up  the  right  of  defend- 
ing our  own  national  honour.  But  when 
these  three  Powers  were  quietly  told  by 
President  McKinley  to  go  about  their 
business,  they  promptly  went  about  their 
business,  all  except  Germany,  which 
made  herself  disagreeable  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  hoodlum,  who  sticks  his  tongue 
out  at  you  from  a  safe  distance.  It  was 
of  no  great  consequence;  and  yet,  after 
we  had  finished  up  our  small  affair  with 
Spain,  our  **jelly-fish"  of  a  Republic  took 
Germany  in  hand,  very  quietly  but  very 
firmly.  And  then  the  Kaiser  came  to 
heel  and  has  been  particularly  polite — 
indeed  effusively  so — ever  since  that 
time. 

Next  occurred  the  interesting  little 
episode  of  the  Boer  War.  A  country 
whose  entire  population  was  less  than 
that  of  Milwaukee  or  Jersey  City  defied 
the  huge  British  Empire.  Here,  to  be 
sure,  Kipling  did  come  out  strong,  doubt- 
less because  he  thought  that  the  Boer  re- 
publics were  an  easy  mark.  We  can  still 
remember  how  valiantly  he  chanted  when 
British  troops  were  sent  out  to  the  Cape. 
It  seemed  overwhelming  to  him  when  he 
contemplated 

Duke's  son,  cook's  son, 

Son  of  a  belted  earl, 

who  helped  make  up  the 

Forty  thousand  horse  and  foot 
Going  to  Table  Bay! 

Kipling  was  pretty  sure  that  this  time 
he  could  stamp  and  look  ferocious  with 
impunity.  You  see,  he  had  been  so  used 
to  celebrating  the  "little  wars"  of  the 
Indian  frontier,  where  the  English  troops 
with  modern  rifles  and  screw-guns  had 
demolished  undisciplined  tribes  armed 
only  with  knives  and  old-fashioned 
Tower  muskets,  that  he  forgot  the  ex- 


istence of  white  men  who  were  not  Eng- 
lish and  vet  who  were  not  fools.  Con- 
sequently  he  saw  to  his  consternation, 
his  ''fortv  thousand  horse  and  foot'* 
verv  badlv  mauleti,  his  nice  red-coated 
soldiers  running  away  or  being  discred- 
itably taken  prisoners.  He  saw  the 
whole  British  Empire  straining  itself  to 
the  last  degree  and  summoning  troops 
from  Canada  and  Xcvv  South  Wales,  in 
order  to  put  do\Nni  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand Dutchmen  who  knew  how  to  shoot. 
And  it  took  that  same  British  Empire 
about  four  years  to  do  it,  after  which 
the  political  control  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories had  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
very  men  who  had  given  poor  General 
Buller  so  very  bad  a  time  along  the  banks 
of  the  Modder  River. 

This  rather  sobered  Kipling.  He 
wrote  some  verses  about  it  which,  if  not 
poetical,  contained  at  least  a  rather  frank 
admission : 

They  taught  us  a  jolly  good  lesson 
And  they  served  us  jolly  well  right 

But  Mr.  Kipling's  nerves  never  quite 
recovered  from  the  shock.  Lately,  the 
English  have  been  in  a  panic  terror  over 
the  sinister  designs  which  Gcmiany  is  al- 
leged to  entertain  regarding  England. 
Now  here  comes  in  a  very  curious  piece 
of  psychology.  Kipling  was  never  willing 
to  believe  tliat  Americans  had  any  really 
manly  traits  about  them.  He  has  shown 
this  all  through  his  writings.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  remarked  that  Ortheris  was 
"neither  a  lackey  nor  an  American."  In 
his  story  entitled  The  Fourth  Dimcusion, 
he  describes  an  American  gentleman, 
named  Wilton  Sargent,  in  words  which 
he  thought  applicable  to  all  Americans: 

There  was  no  chance  now  of  mistaking  the 
man's  nationality.  Speech,  gesture,  and  step, 
so  carefully  drilled  into  him,  had  gone  away 
with  the  borrowed  mask  of  indifference.  It 
was  a  lawful  son  of  the  Youngest  People, 
whose  predecessors  were  the  Red  Indian.  His 
voice  had  risen  to  the  high,  throaty  crow  of 
his  breed  when  they  labour  under  excitement. 
His  close-set  eyes  showed  by  turns  unnecessary 
fear,  annoyance  beyond  reason,  rapid  and  pur- 
poseless flights  of  thought,  the  child's  lust  for 
immediate  revenge,  and  the  child's  pathetic 
bewilderment,  who  knocks  his  head  against  the 
bad,  wicked  table. 
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Mr.  Kipling  wrote  these  words  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  keep  them  in  mind  for  reference 
in  what  is  going  to  follow.  We  have  all 
been  told  by  a  young  Anglo-Indian 
writer  how  Fear  once  came  to  the  Jun- 
gle. In  the  past  decade  Fear  has  come  to 
Mr,  Kipling.  He  no  longer  seems  to 
think  that  Englishmen  are  masters  of  the 
world.  He  does  not  believe  that  they 
are  big  bluff,  overmastering  men.  He 
has  come  to  think  of  them  as  human  rab- 
bits— creatures  with  small  brains  and 
babbling  mouths  and  all  the  character- 
istics which  belong  to  the  Bandar-Log. 
A  timidity  verging  on  terror  has  entered 
into  his  own  bones  and  has  turned  them 
to  water.  He  is  afraid  that  Germany 
may  at  any  time  stretch  out  its  mailed 
fist  and  crumple  up  the  British  Isles ;  and 
yet  he  also  seems  to  fear  to  express  his 
hatred  of  them.  Some  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished a  really  striking  and  powerful 
poem  directed  against  them  and  styled 
"The  Rowers";  but  he  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  reprint  it  when  collecting  his 
poems  into  a  book.  He  has  got  a  little 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
has  a  sort  of  alliance  with  Japan. 
Yet  when  he  wrote  "The  Reccssionar*  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  classified  the 
Japanese  as  among  "the  lesser  breeds 
without  the  Law."  All  his  later  "poems," 
beginning  with  "The  Lesson,"  sound  like 
the  utterances  of  a  cockney  who  has  lost 
his  head.    Listen  to  this,  for  example : 

We  have  spent  two  hundred  million  pounds 

to  prove  the  fact  once  more, 
That  horses  are  quicker  than  men  afoot,  since 

two  and  two  make  four; 
And  horses  have  four  legs,  and  men  have  two 

legs,  and  two  into  four  goes  twice, 
And  nothing  over  except  our  lesson — ^and  very 

cheap  at  the  price. 

This  is  pretty  poor  music-hall  verse, 
and  it  shows  that  Mr.  Kipling  some  time 
ago  ceased  even  to  be  a  "cornet  virtuoso/' 
as  Mr.  James  Huneker  once  unjustly 
styled  him — unjustly,  that  is,  when  Mr. 
Huneker  wrote  it.  But  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Kipling  now  deals  out 
the  censure  wholly  upon  his  own  coun- 
trymen. His  latest  poems  are  not  worth 
anything  as  poetry,  but  they  are  decid- 


edly worth  quoting,  especially  "The  City 
of  Brass."    Here  is  a  choice  bit: 

They  ran  in  haste  to  lay  waste,  and  embitter 
forever 

The  wellsprings  of  Wisdom  and  Strength 
which  are  Faith  and  Endeavor. 

They  nosed  out  and  digged  up  and  dragged 
forth  and  exposed  to  derision 

All  doctrine  of  purpose  and  worth  and  re- 
straint and  prevision: 

And  it  ceased,  and  God  granted  them  all 
things  for  which  they  had  striven, 

And  the  heart  of  a  beast  in  the  place  of  a 

man's  heart  was  given. 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  eaters  of  other  men's  bread,  the  exempted 

from  hardship, 
The   excusers    of   impotence    fled,    abdicating 

their  wardship, 
For   the   hate   they   had   taught    through    the 

State  brought  the  State  no  defender, 
And  it  passed  from  the  roll  of  the  nations  in 

headlong  surrender. 

The  man  who  wrote  these  lines  has 
pretty  well  described  himself  in  his  char- 
acterisation of  Wilton  Sargent  already 
quoted  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Kipling's  voice 
has  risen  to  "a  high  throaty  crow'*  when 
he  labours  under  excitement.  His  eyes 
show  "by  turns  unnecessary  fear,  annoy- 
ance beyond  reason,  rapid  and  purpose- 
less flights  of  thought,  the  child's  lust  for 
immediate  revenge,  and  the  child's  pa- 
thetic bewilderment,  who  knocks  his  head 
against  the  bad,  wicked  table."  Let  us 
read  this  description  over;  and  then 
pointing  to  Mr.  Kipling,  repeat  those 
fateful  words,  "Thou  art  the  man." 

Looking  dispassionately  on  things  as 
they  stand  to-day,  the  American  Republic 
is  perfectly  tranquil,  for  it  is  the  master 
of  things.  All  the  nations  look  to  it  with 
deference.  It  is  not  very  much  of  a 
"jelly-fish."  For  that  matter,  the  Eng- 
lish are  all  right,  too.  Some  thousands 
of  them  have  an  attack  of  nerves,  but  the 
nation  itself  we  believe  to  be  as  mighty, 
as  wise,  and  as  invincible  as  ever.  Its 
pre-Dreadnoughts  alone  could  demolish 
the  combined  fleets  of  Germany  and 
France.  A  German  army  corps,  if  it 
should  be  landed  on  English  soil,  would 
simply  be  eaten  up  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kip- 
line's  prophecies  and  the  fearsome  drama 
of  Major  Guy  Du  Maurier.     Yes,  the 
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English   people   are   what   they   always 
have  been. 

But  with  poor  Mr.  Kipling  the  case  is 
different.  He  is  like  Michele  D'Cruze 
when  the  last  White  drop  oozed  out  of 
his  veins  as  he  quivered  and  shivered  be- 
fore the  young  English  Assistant  Collec- 
tor in  Mr.  Kipling's  own  story,  Ilis 
Chance  in  Life,  Mr.  Kipling  affords  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  psychology 
of  names.  He  was  originally  christened 
Joseph  Rudyard  Kipling,  but  he  sup- 
pressed   the    Joseph    quite    successfully 


during  the  early  and  brilliant  period  of 
his  career.  Yet  such  things  are  bound  to 
work  themselves  out  in  the  long  run. 
Therefore,  we  have  witnessed  the  disap- 
pearance of  Rudyard  Kipling,  laureate 
of  an  empire,  master  of  imagination, 
reckless  but  splendid  Imperialist.  In  his 
place  we  now  have  the  very  commonplace 
figure  of  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Kipling,  middle- 
class,  prosperous  and  provincial  English- 
man— who  is  afraid. 

Harrv  Thurston  Peck, 
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A's  for  Anonymous.    He 

Is  as  clever  as  clever  can  be. 

This  year  his  work's  fine. 

In  his  book,  Inner  Shrine. 
His  style  is  improving,  you  see. 

B  is  for  Rene  Bazin ; 

Who  writes  just  as  well  as  he  can. 

He's  foreign,  so  he 

Is  quite  likely  to  be 
A  brother  of  Alibazan. 

C  is  for  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

I  have  a  third  cousin  in  Maine, 

Who  casually  said. 

When  his  stories  she  read. 
She  thought  that  he  must  be  insane. 

D  is  or  Davis,  C.  B.. 

As  good  as  his  brother  is  he. 

For  his  polite  fiction 

Is  quite  correct  diction; 
At  least,  it  seems  that  way  to  me. 

E  is  or  Elinor  Glyn, 
Who  wrote  of  original  sin. 

Don't  think  that  Fd  look 

Into  such  a  bad  book, 
I  was  told  by  a  friend  who  peeped  in. 

F  is  for  Justus  Miles  Forman, 
Descended  from  William  the  Norman. 

(I  admit  that  line  2 

May  or  may  not  be  true. 
But  so  very  few  words  rhyme  with  Forman.) 
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G  is  for  Susan  Glaspell ; 

They  say  her  book  sells  very  well. 
Now  that's  to  her  credit, 
For,  though  Fve  not  read  it, 

I  dare  say  she  wrote  it  to  sell. 

H  is  for  Mr.  M.  Hewlett; 

Who  has  fancy,  and  knows  how  to  rule  it. 

The  Muse  lets  him  stray 

Adown  Primrose  Way, 
At  a  pace  that  she  will  but  a  few  let. 

I  is  for  R.  Ingalese. 

Now,  what  about  such  books  as  these  ? 
Though  perhaps  to  the  mind 
That  is  pleased  with  this  kind, 

They  may  be  the  kind  that  will  please. 

J's  Owen  Johnson,  who  wrote 
A  boy's  book  of  popular  note ; 

His  Hickey  and  Tug, 

And  Crazy  and  Smug, 
Are  chaps  that  we  often  can  quote. 

K  is  that  Kennedy  man ; 

His  other  name's  Charles ;  also  Rann. 

His  book,  so  they  say. 

Is  based  on  his  play. 
I'm  told  that's  a  very  good  plan. 

L  IS  for  William  J.  Locke. 

His  stories  but  mildly  will  shock. 
The  booksellers  tell 
That  so  quickly  they  sell. 

They  can't  keep  his  latest  in  stock. 

M  is  for  Bannister  Merwin. 

I  don't  think  I  mean  Wallace  IrwMn ; 

Or  Cyrus  T.  Brady — 

Or,  was  it  some  lady? 
No,  no ;  I'm  'most  sure  it  was  Merwin. 

N  is  for  Frederick  Niven. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  forgiven. 
But  I  really  can't  think 
What  he  did  with  his  ink, 

Though  I've  striven  and  striven  and  striven. 

O  is  for  E.  Oppenheim, 
Who  writes  thrilling  stories  of  crime. 
His  heroes  steal  papers, 
And  cut  up  such  capers ; 
And,  my !  but  they  have  a  good  time. 

P  is  for  Emery  Pottle, 

Who  writes  from  a  boiling  ink-bottle. 

His  bubbling  books  seem 

Like  escaping  of  steam, 
But  he  keeps  a  firm  hand  on  the  throttle. 
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Q  is  for  John  Herbert  Quick, 
Who  tosses  oflF  books  with  a  flick. 

Well,  it's  easy  enough 

To  turn  out  good  stuflF 
If  one  has  but  mastered  the  trick. 

R  is  for  Kate  Douglas  Riggs, 
Who  keeps  us  as  merry  as  grigs. 

Her  books  make  you  think 

Of  the  apple-bloom's  pink ; 
Or  the  fragrance  of  lavender  sprigs. 

S  is  for  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 

Who  thinks  we  regard  him  with  awe. 

But  he  doesn't  fool  us 

With  his  feathers  and  fuss — 
Though  sometimes  he  flicks  on  the  raw. 

T  is  for  E.  Thompson-Seton» 

Whose  Nature  Fakes  cannot  be  beaten. 

His  animals  all 

Suffer  wormwood  and  gall, 
And  nothing  their  sad  lives  can  sweeten. 

U  is  for  Mabel  H.  Urner, 

In  fiction's  fair  field  a  sojourner. 

She  wrote  an  "Eternal 

Feminine"  Journal, 
Which  tells  of  a  desolate  yearner. 

V  is  for  Louis  J.  Vance, 

Who  leads  all  his  readers  a  dance. 

Strangle  yarns  he  will  tell 

Of  a  Bag  or  a  Bell 
Mixed  up  in  a  rapid  romance. 

W  is  Edith  Wharton. 

Deep  themes  she  delights  to  exhort  on. 

Her  work  is  reflective, 

But  moral  perspective, 
She  sometimes  appears  to  foreshorten. 

X  is  an  author  called  **Xenos." 

I  may  as  well  tell  you — between  us — 

His  real  name,  I  find. 

Has  quite  slipped  my  mind. 
But  anyway,  X  is  for  Xenos. 

Y  is  for  L.  Ditto  Young. 

To  fame  he  has  suddenly  sprung; 

But  with  theme  so  unpleasant, 

That  up  to  the  present 
It's  left  me  completely  unstrung. 

Z  is  for  Miss  Zona  Gale, 

Who  knows  how  to  tell  a  good  tale. 

Though  their  names  are  quite  queer, 

Her  books  are  just  dear — 
Which  does  not  interfere  with  their  sale. 

Carolyn  Wells. 
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BNE  of  the  most  inter- 
ling  examples  of  the 
Hamicahlc  relations  now 
■itin^j  between  science 
flaiKi  religion  is  the  part- 
qncrship  of  doctors  and 
_niiiiisters  in  a  crusade 
against  disease.  Expert  neurologists  are 
joining  with  trained  theologians  in  the 
effort  to  control  physical  disorders  by 
intensifying  religions  experiences.  In- 
stead of  a  scoffing  denial  of  mental  heal- 
ing, we  see  its  phenomena  carefully 
studied  by  serious  men,  who  are  now 
tardily  attempting  to  understand  and  so 
wisely  direct  forces  that  have  long  been 
used  without  professional  approval. 

Of  course  the  effect  of  mental  states 
on  bodily  functions  is  a  proper  object 
for  research,  and  whatever  illumination 
may  come  from  a  study  of  the  phenomena 
involved  will  be  welcomed,  but  if  we  are 
told  that  medical  men  are  for  the  first 
time  seriously  embracing  religion  and 
that  their  alliance  with  the  clergy  is  mod- 
ern, it  is  worth  remembering  that  St. 
Luke,  who  was  a  Greek  physician,  was 
for  years  the  companion  and  fellow- 
laborer  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  was  trained  in  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  the  day  in  the  University  at 
Tarsus,  and  it  may  be  a  clever  guess  that 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  great  Apostle 
to  Ihe  Gentiles  as  a  valued  medical  ad- 
viser at  the  time  when  the  latter  was 
suffering  from  an  infirmity  that  he  called 
a  "thorn  in  the  flesh."  At  any  rate,  the 
writings  of  St.  Luke  show  his  profes- 
sional habits  and  reveal  this  early  prece- 
dent for  the  co-operation  of  doctor  and 
preacher.  The  significant  feature  of  this 
partnership,  however,  is  not  the  physi- 
cian's scientific  investigation  of  the  mar- 
vellous cures  that  were  performed  by  the 
Apostle,  nor  yet  St.  Paul's  anxiety  to  be 
saved  from  possible  failure  by  the  careful 
diagnosis  of  an  expert,  but  the  absorption 
of  both  men  in  the  work  of  effectively 
proclaiming  and  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  fact  that  with  them, 
as  with  their  Master  before  them,  the 
ministration  to  physical  needs  was  neither 
an  end  nor  a  means,  but  a  necessary  and 


natural  accompaniment  of  the  exercise  of 
their  newly  acquired  spiritual  powers. 

The  candid  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  who  can  successfully  resist  the 
deadening  influence  of  familiarity  and 
read  it  as  something  fresh,  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  tremendous,  almost 
overpowering,  vitality  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  The  early  Church  made  itself  felt, 
not  as  a  system  of  thought  or  morals,  nor 
as  a  thoroughly  organised  machine  (for 
it  was  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Papal),  but 
as  a  movement  of  men  who  were  alive  as 
men  never  were  alive  before  and  who 
were  able  to  do  things  that  before  bad 
been  impossible.  Everywhere  was  life, 
the  more  abundant  life  that  Christ  came 
to  bring;  the  sick  were  healed,  craven 
men  were  turned  to  martyrs  and  despair- 
ing men  to  enthusiasts,  remorse  gave 
place  to  penitence  and  that  in  turn  to 
adoration;  the  wicked  were  transformed 
into  saints,  and  the  poor  had  goo<I  news 
told  to  them.  Into  a  world  that  was  sick, 
whose  life  was  crushed  with  legalism  and 
militarism  or  corrupted  with  avarice  and 
lust,  where  men  were  flippant  or  melan- 
choly, came  the  purifying  and  liberating 
Spirit,  and  immediately  health,  abound- 
ing, glowing  health,  was  restored.  In 
this  wonderful,  new  experience  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  worlds  seemed  to 
coalesce  and  the  body  had  its  share  in  the 
triumph  of  the  soul.  Inevitably  and 
justly  all  modern  attempts  at  mental 
healing  must  be  compared  with  this  prim- 
itive Christian  experience,  but  we  do  well 
to  remember  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke 
were  neither  charlatans  nor  scientists,  but 
evangelists. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  as  sig- 
nificant that  the  practice  of  mental  thera- 
peutics in  recent  years  in  varied  forms 
and  on  a  vast  scale  has  followed  so  fast 
upon  the  heels  of  a  dogmatic  materialism 
as  to  cause  embarrassment  among  those 
who  lately  scoffed.  We  now  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  reaction  has  come  and 
that  we  are  saved  from  the  arrogant  and 
arid  philosophy  of  the  rich  man  and  the 
scientist.  We  are  even  so  pleased  with 
ourselves  for  having  clung  to  our  ideal- 
ism that  we  give  unthinking  applause  to 
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the  latest  thing  in  religion  and  submit  to 
the  treatment  of  quacks  because  they  say 
they  are  spiritual.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  discrimination  was  more 
necessary.  It  is,  of  course,  a  wise  rule 
to  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit,  but  if  we 
pick  blossoms  for  bouquets  we  diminish 
the  yield,  and  quick  returns  are  likely  to 
be  fleeting  and  disastrous.  The  cure  of 
disease  and  the  quieting  of  nerves  are 
good  things,  but  they  may  be  bought  at 
too  high  a  price;  one  would  rather  be 
an  invalid  than  a  paranoiac. 

To  many  who  have  no  conception  of 
the  higher  spiritual  activities  of  man  the 
consideration  of  the  mutual  relation  of 
mind  and  matter  has  brought  perplexity. 
The  two  sorts  of  facts  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, their  reality  is  beyond  all  doubt ; 
and  yet  neither  can  be  translated  into 
terms  of  the  other  and  no  common  de- 
nominator can  be  found.  By  no  possi- 
bility can  a  nerve  be  mistaken  for  a  pain ; 
the  two  currents  seem  to  flow  on,  parallel 
but  without  contact.  But  just  when  we 
have  settled  down  to  an  inevitable  dual- 
ism we  are  reminded  that  mind  and  mat- 
ter exist  together  in  the  unity  of  a  per- 
sonality, and  it  is  just  as  impossible  to 
separate  them  as  to  identify  them.  In 
some  obscure  way  activity  of  one  sort 
is  accompanied  or  followed  by  activity 
of  the  other  sort,  and  although  the  terms 
"cause"  and  "effect"  are  inadequate,  some 
kind  of  relation  obviously  exists,  and  the 
sequence  of  events  may  be  in  either  di- 
rection. And  the  mystery  of  this  com- 
mon experience,  which  is  food  for  meta- 
physicians, is  certainly  intensified  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  thousands  of  cases, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
bodily  cures  have  been  brought  about  by 
operations  that  are  purely  mental.  It  is 
quite  as  mysterious,  no  doubt,  that  indi- 
gestion can  produce  melancholia  as  that 
an  idea  can  cure  indigestion,  but  we  are 
more  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other,  and  so  we  think 
it  more  readily  understood.  However 
sceptical  we  may  be  about  the  net  value 
of  many  cures,  we  may  be  glad  that  in 
a  new  way  public  attention  is  most  strik- 
ingly called  to  the  deep  mysteries  of 
human  experience  and  thus  at  least  the 
raw  material  of  religion  is  provided  on  a 
large  scale 


The  actual  religious  value,  however, 
of  healing  the  body  by  treating  the  mind 
is  not  always  clear,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  health  of  the  body  is  secured 
by  means  that  degrade  religion  to  the 
point  of  prostitution.  Those  who  write 
most  scientifically  in  attempting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
healing  declare  that  the  results  are  se- 
cured through  what  is  termed  "sug- 
gestion," by  which  they  seem  to  mean 
that  an  idea  that  has  exclusive  possession 
of  a  mind  will  execute  itself  bv  control- 
ling  physical  functions  that  are  ordinarily 
involuntary.  This  power  of  control  is 
most  readily  exercised  upon  the  nervous 
system  when  it  functions  unnaturally,  and 
through  the  nervous  system  it  aflfects  in- 
directly and  less  surely  the  various  or- 
ganic troubles  of  the  body.  This  control 
can  be  brought  about  by  suggestion  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  hypnosis  or  of 
natural  sleep,  or  is  in  a  condition  of  re- 
laxation bordering  upon  sleep,  or  is 
under  the  pronounced  influence  of  an- 
other person.  In  any  case  there  is  a 
dissociation  of  the  personality  of  the 
sufferer  and  an  inhibition  of  his  custom- 
ary active  attention.  Then  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  another  or  even  by  himself  is 
lodged  in  his  subconsciousness,  where 
its  work  is  done. 

Now  this  explanation  may  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  and  its  elaboration  may  be 
made  sufficiently  complete,  but  the  point 
that  needs  to  be  stressed  is  that  sugges- 
tion through  the  subconscious  self  is  not 
necessarily  a  religious  process  at  all,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  such  may  do  very  real 
harm  to  true  religion.  A  gross  supersti- 
tion may  have  curative  power  and  an 
erroneous  idea  may  be  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  neurasthenia.  The  psycho- 
logical explanation  is  modern,  but  the 
method  of  healing  is  certainly  not  new. 
It  has  been  used  in  every  age  and  by  all 
sorts  of  practitioners,  by  holy  men  of 
God  and  by  charlatans,  by  trained  physi- 
cians, quacks  and  Indian  medicine-men. 
It  enters  as  an  element  into  all  successful 
treatments  of  disease  and  has  a  place  in 
cases  of  surgery  as  well  as  of  nervous 
distempers,  though  in  different  degrees. 
The  doctor  who  prescribes  the  use  of  a 
drug  sets  in  operation  chemical  processes 
that  may  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
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health,  but  he  not  infrequently  does  even 
more  by  inciting  through  his  presence  in 
the  sick-room  or  through  writing  a  pre- 
scription the  sick  man's  confident  assur- 
ance of  recovery.  It  matters  little  what 
means  are  used  so  that  only  the  right 
mental  attitude  of  the  patient  is  secured. 
Religious  faith  may  be  stimulated  if  that 
seems  likely  to  serve  the  purpose,  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Dubois,  who  is  an 
avowed  atheist,  and  by  another  prom- 
inent leader  in  the  latest  form  of  this  sys- 
tem of  therapeutics,  who  has  declared 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  prayer  is 
answered,  but  it  is  good  for  the  nerves. 

That  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  genuine  religious  faith  has  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  securing  the  de- 
sired restoration  to  health  must  be  recog- 
nised. If  we  have  overcome  our  scepti- 
cism regarding  the  possibility  of  such 
cures  and  are  convinced  of  the  facts,  we 
do  frankly  recognise  them,  and  soon  come 
to  recognise  them  gratefully  and  joyfully. 
But  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to  give 
unlimited  and  unconditioned  thanks. 
Those  sentimental  and  superficial  persons 
who  think  that  to  banish  pain  and  secure 
comfort,  to  soothe  the  aching  brow  and 
calm  the  anxious  or  terrified  soul  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  virtuous  career  will 
suppose  that  if  religion  has  any  use  what- 
ever it  is  in  accomplishing  just  such 
works  of  mercy.  But  there  is  need  of 
vigorous  protest  against  such  a  miscon- 
ception of  religion.  We  are  told  that  the 
religion  of  the  earliest  races  was  little 
more  than  a  vaguely  expressed  desire  for 
an  increase  of  the  food  supply,  and  if 
faith-cure  is  the  highest  reach  of  our  re- 
ligious experience,  we  are  not  far  re- 
moved from  our  savage  ancestors. 

The  trouble  is  that  while  we  pride  our- 
selves upon  recognising  the  superlative 
value  of  spirit,  we  attempt  to  use  it  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  the  flesh ;  we  mag- 
nify faith  because  we  find  it  acts  like 
an  opiate,  and  we  believe  in  prayer  be- 
cause it  is  "good  for  the  nerves."  We 
call  God  our  heavenly  Father,  but  we 
treat  Him  as  though  He  were  a  jinnee, 
and  we  imagine  that  because  we  believe 
that  He  can  and  will  do  things  for  us 
we  really  believe  in  Him.  Prayer  has 
ceased  to  be  worship  and  exhausts  itself 
in  selfish  petition.     This  is  the  present 


degradation  of  reli^on,  and  if  it  is  only 
so  that  neurotic  patients  can  be  cured  the 
price  is  too  great.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  deplorable  prostitution  of  the  spirit 
is  the  false  but  commonly  received  opin- 
ion that  pain  is  an  evil.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  not  greatly  concerned  about 
our  health,  not  even  the  health  of  the 
body,  but  we  do  want  to  be  free  from 
pain.  That  our  days  should  be  long  and 
full  of  good  works  is  not  our  ambition, 
but  that  they  should  be  both  exciting  and 
comfortable  while  they  last  seems  very 
desirable;  we  care  little  about  justice  if 
only  we  can  escape  suffering;  dread  of 
punishment  constrains  us  more  than  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Faith  is  looked  upon 
as  the  great  inhibiting  power,  which  can 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  and  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  sow  tares  and  reap  good  grain,  and 
we  think  religion  a  good  thing  because  it 
makes  us  immune  from  consequences. 

All  this  is  not  religion,  but  its  carica- 
ture, and  decay  of  morals  is  at  its  heart. 
We  must  cease  to  be  lovers  of  ease  and 
become  lovers  of  righteousness.  We 
must  learn  that  so  far  from  being  an 
evil,  pain  is  often  most  beneficent,  that  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  disorder  that  is  the  real 
evil  and  also  a  sign  of  the  struggle  that 
Nature  makes  to  restore  herself.  It  is  an 
indication  of  conflict  and  a  call  to  effort. 
The  greatest  amount  of  physical  suffer- 
ing comes,  not  at  the  point  of  death,  but 
before  hope  has  been  abandoned  and 
while  there  is  still  a  chance  of  recovery. 
If  we  deny  or  ignore  pain  we  encourage 
disease  and  court  death;  or  if  we  take 
such  measures  as  will  most  quickly  re- 
move the  pain  without  a  careful  diag- 
nosis and  a  proper  treatment  we  are 
equally  foolish  and  short-sighted.  The 
mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  should 
lead  us  to  value  pain  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress and  a  stimulus.  So  also  mental 
suffering  and  spiritual  agony,  while  un- 
pleasant in  themselves,  if  rightly  used 
will  perform  a  very  necessary  function 
and  prove  of  invaluable  service.  Suffer- 
ing is  but  our  sense  that  things  are  wrong 
and  increases  with  the  desire  to  set  them 
right.  The  phrase  "taking  pains,"  that 
we  apply  to  earnest  and  conscientious 
persons,  is  itself  significant.  Only  the 
passive  and  unconcerned  do  not  suffer; 
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interest  and  desire  have  their  painful 
side,  and  to  deny  sorrow  and  grief  when 
things  are  not  right  is  either  to  lie  or  to 
declare  that  we  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong.  To  run  away  from 
our  labour  and  abandon  ambition,  to  seek 
escape  from  personal  antagonisms  and 
social  injustice,  to  seek  peace  in  isolation 
or  obscurantism  is  easy  and  cheap  and 
ignoble  and  fatal.  The  deeper  and  richer 
experience  comes  to  those  who  realise 
that  suffering  is  not  evil,  not  even  the 
suffering  of  punishment,  but  that  in- 
justice and  ignorance  and  sin  are  evils, 
and  that  such  real  evils  can  be  done  away 
only  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  The  deeper  way  is  the  way  of 
heroes  and  of  the  Christian  religion, 
whose  standard  from  the  first  has  been 
the  cross.  We  may  regard  Christianity 
as  impracticable  or  too  strenuous,  we 
may  understand  how  many  weak-spirited 
and  slothful  souls  may  shrink  from  its 
high  way,  we  may  even  frankly  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  to  be  among  their  num- 
ber; but  if  we  have  any  sense  of  truth 
left  we  will  protest  against  the  abuse  of 
the  name  Christian  and  the  travesty  of 
religion,  the  whining  prayer  for  a  pain- 
less life,  and  the  selfish  misuse  of  faith. 
If  Christianity  means  anything  it  means 
a  joyful  running  in  search  of  suffering; 
it  means  that  pain  is  transformed  into 
passion,  that  faith  is  positive,  aggressive 
and  constructive.  It  means  exhilaration 
and  glory  in  the  midst  of  trouble  and 
defeat. 

Those  who  are  most  skilful  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  human  ailments  are  aware  that 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  behind  the 
physical  or  mental  distress  is  moral  dis- 
order. Especially  is  this  true  of  just  that 
class  of  cases  to  which  modern  schools 
of  healing  would  apply  the  remedy  of 
selfish  and  therefore  immoral  faith.  In 
the  early  stages  of  neurasthenia,  mania, 
melancholia,  hypochondria  and  of  all  the 
nameless  fears  and  weaknesses  that  mark 
the  wrecks  along  the  path  of  civilisation 
we  may  be  sure  there  may  be  found  a 
wrong  attitude  toward  God,  such  as  old- 
fashioned  persons  still  call  sin.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  hold  a  mechanical 
theory  of  retributive  justice,  a  divine  sys- 
tem of  book-keeping,  by  which  every 
pain  that  accompanies  even  accidental  in- 


jury is  reckoned  as  a  rightly  proportioned 
payment  for  a  particular  transgression. 
But  we  need  to  understand  that  there  is 
the  closest  relation  between  moral  fault 
and  nervous  distempers,  and  that  most 
of  us  deserve  more  condemnation  than 
pity. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  unpopular  doctrine, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  ills  that 
an  emasculated  religion  is  now  trying 
to  cure  have  come  upon  this  generation 
because  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
has  been  weakened.  We  are  irritable  and 
hysterical  just  because  we  have  rebelled 
against  lawful  authority.  Having  denied 
the  right  of  others  to  control  our 
thoughts  and  actions,  we  have  lost  self- 
contfol.  Time  was  when  men  and  women 
believed  in  God  and* feared  Him  and 
trained  their  children  to  love  and  obey 
His  law.  They  went  to  Him  not  as  to  a 
nursery-maid,  but  as  to  a  heavenly  Father 
and  righteous  King,  who  cared  for  them 
indeed,  but  who  also  had  the  right  to 
direct  their  lives.  Calm  and  sagacious 
souls,  they  acknowledged  authority  and 
leaned  upon  it  and  were  not  troubled 
with  nerves.  But  now  we  have,  like 
Jeshurun,  waxed  fat  and  kicked;  gross 
and  conceited  in  our  prosperity,  we  have 
lived  in  luxury  and  pride  and  have  re- 
joiced  in  sensual  and  intellectual  license 
until  contact  with  our  nearest  neighbours 
is  irritating  and  the  expectation  of  a  lean 
year  brings  collapse  and  suicide.  The  cause 
of  physical  and  psychical  break-down  is 
the  decay  of  conscience  which  follows 
upon  a  simple  unwillingness  to  obey  eter- 
nal law  and  do  what  is  right.  Plain  dis- 
obedience to  the  lofty  and  severe  de-^ 
mands  of  Mosaic  and  Christian  ethics  has 
demoralised  us  and  already  in  the  flesh 
thousands  are  experiencing  the  tradi- 
tional "tortures  of  the  damned."  And 
now  we  want  to  be  cured.  Obviously  we 
can  only  be  cured  by  having  our  sins 
forgiven.  Much  appeal  is  made  to  the 
healing  wonders  of  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples, but  it  is  often  forgotten  that  Jesus 
himself  emphasised  the  forgiveness  that 
preceded  or  accompanied  the  cures  and 
required  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
latter  a  faith  that  included  repentance. 
Remission  of  sins,  with  the  joy  and  grat- 
itude that  followed  it,  characterised  the 
apostolic  age.    We  hear  much  about  the 
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coming  Catholic  Church,  which  shall 
be  neither  Roman,  Protestant  nor  An- 
glican, but  the  reappearance  in  modern 
form  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  the 
early  centuries.  Whenever  and  however 
it  may  come,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  it 
the  confessional  will  be  more  prominent 
than  the  clinic,  and  instead  of  priests 
striving  to  soothe  the  nerves  of  patients, 
we  shall  see  physicians,  like  St.  Luke, 
seeking  authority  to  absolve  penitents. 

But  forgiveness  of  sins,  if  only  neg- 
ative, will  degenerate  into  immunity  from 
punishment,  and  in  the  selfish  desire  for 
salvation  that  is  mere  safety,  the  soul  will 
shrivel  and  God  be  dishonoured.  Health 
is  not  a  proper  object  for  man's  pursuit, 
whether  it  be  health  of  body  or  of  mind. 
Health  is  simply  Ihe  condition  in  which 
a  person  continues  while  performing 
some  useful  function  in  a  natural  way. 
He  who  seeks  it  misses  it.  Effective  for- 
giveness must  lead  to  joyful  service. 

The  only  perfect  and  permanent  cure 
for  human  ills  is  enthusiasm  for  a  cause. 
It  may  not,  indeed,  be  denied  that  tem- 
porary relief  for  particular  pains  or  even 
a  generally  placid  condition  can  be  ob- 
tained in  other  ways;  by  suggestion, 
auto-suggestion  and  hypnotism,  by  the 
application  of  a  physical  or  psychical 
anaesthetic  the  short  cut  can  be  taken  to 
peace  or  slumber.  But  who  wants  to  be 
in  peace  or  slumber  when  the  fight  is  on 
or  work  is  to  be  done,  so  long  as  we  can 
dream  dreams  and  put  them  into  deeds, 
so  long  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth  and  the  stars  call?  No  one 
questions  the  kindly  value  of  anaesthetics, 
t)ut  a  theory  of  inhibition  that  holds  nar- 
cosis to  be  the  ideal  state  for  man  is 
idiotic  and  can  be  made  to  appear  as  a 
religion  only  by  the  arbitrary  use  of  atti- 
tudes and  phrases  that  have  grown  out 
of  genuine  piety  and  become  traditional. 
Pain  may  indeed  be  eliminated  from  life, 
at  least  to  a  large  extent,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  in  passivity  and  by  the  loss  of  all  our 
aspirations,  there  are  some  of  us  that 
would  rather  suffer.  The  only  safe  way 
in  which  we  can  escape  from  sorrow  is 
through  enthusiasm.  All  the  lower  con- 
flicts that  produce  distress  and  disease 
of  mind  can  be  composed  when  inspira- 
tion directs  all  our  activities  toward  some 
noble    end.      This    is    understood    well 


enough  by  those  who  have  been  in  battle, 
or  even  in  a  football  game.  Then  the 
contusions  that  in  ordinary  moments 
would  disable  are  unheeded  and  without 
effect.  The  artist  and  the  scholar  often 
shows  the  same  indifference  to  physical 
inconvenience  and  mental  distractions  as 
he  becomes  absorbed  in  the  chase  of  an 
idea  or  the  effort  to  fix  a  vision.  This 
is  the  heroic  way  out  of  difficulties,  for  it 
gains  the  simplicity  that  gives  peace  and 
joy  not  by  elimination,  but  by  concentra- 
tion. This  has  always  been  called  in- 
spiration or  enthusiasm,  and  both  words 
mean  possession  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Any  sort  of  a  cause  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose so  long  as  it  appears  worthy  of 
promotion  and  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility. Consciousness  of  a  career  and 
absorption  in  the  details  of  fascinating 
hbour  will  restore  health  and  prolong 
life;  the  simple  hfe  and  the  strenuous 
life  are  found  to  be  one. 

No  proof  to  the  contrary  is  furnished 
by  the  numerous  instances  of  nervous 
prostration  and  suicide  among  those 
who  are  engrossed  in  the  intense  activi- 
ties of  business  administration.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  such  men  exhibit  abound- 
ing vitality,  despite  foolish  intemperance 
in  eating  and  drinking  and  being  merry. 
But  because  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
enlisted  is  only  slightly  idealised  and  so 
not  of  high  spiritual  value,  its  pursuit  is 
attended  bv  abnormal  excitement  rather 
than  ennobling  enthusiasm,  and  reaction 
is  bound  to  come.  Not  infrequently,  too, 
men's  hearts  are  set  upon  that  which  is 
hopelessly  beyond  their  reach,  or  the 
achievement  of  which  depends  upon  so 
many  other  forces  than  their  own  efforts 
that  they  feel  their  incompetence  and 
lose  their  early  zest.  Eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  impossible  leads  to  over- 
work, and  over-work  produces  fatigue, 
and  then  ensues  worrv  and  fear  and  de- 
spair  and  all  the  horrid  brood  of  nervous 
and  moral  disorders. 

If  then  men  need  an  end  of  action  that  is 
at  once  lofty  and  possible  they  can  find  it 
only  in  moral  and  religious  pursuits ;  that 
is,  in  pursuits  that  are  both  moral  and 
religious,  for  ethical  insight  without  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  rule  of  right  will 
crush  the  spirit  of  man  more  quickly  than 
outward  adversity.    It  is  true  that  we  can 
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be  cured  by  religion,  but  it  must  be  the 
religion  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  a  re- 
ligion of  high  spiritual  enthusiasm  and 
unshaken  confidence,  a  religion  in  which 
faith  is  active,  constructive  and  sure. 
Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  and  all  these  things  (in- 
cluding health)  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
Peace  and  joy  are  not  found  in  stagnation 
and  are  not  secured  by  the  rest-cure ;  they 
come  and  stay  only  where  there  is  high 


moral  enthusiasm  and  religious  faith.  It 
is  this  sort  of  a  religious  revival  that  is 
sorely  needed  to  make  this  a  nation  of 
sane  and  joyful  men  and  women ;  a  re- 
ligion that  shall  include  patriotism  and 
love  of  all  our  brothers ;  a  religion  that 
sliaJl  use  suffering  and  transform  pain, 
that  shall  teach  men  to  find  in  service  the 
secret  of  patience  and  show  the  most 
practical  and  unimaginative  the  pathway 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

A.  A.  Eiving. 
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At  has  been  said  that  if 
Byou  turn  to  the  person 
Bwho  happens  to  be  sitting 
Bnext  to  you  in  a  subway, 
Belcvaled  or  surface  car  in 
HNew  York  and  ask  him 

flhow  the  play  he  is  writ- 

mg  is  getting  along,  his  reply  nine  times 
out  of  ten  wiil  assure  you  that  your  pre- 
sumption was  correct.  Yes.  he  is  writing 
a  play.  For  statistics  indicate  that  a 
veritable  tidal  wave  of  plays  has  flooded 
recently  and  is  flooding  still  into  the 
metropolitan  play  brokers'  and  managers' 
offices.  Not  only  from  New  York,  but 
from  cities  and  villages  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  dramatic  compositions  of 
more  or  less  merit  have  clogged  the  mails 
on  the  producers'  desks,  until  there  has 
been  recorded  for  the  year  ended  June 
1st,  1909,  the  high  water  mark  of  un- 
solicited play  manuscripts.  It  is  said  that 
approximately  13,000  plays  were  received 
from  confident  authors  from  all  over  the 
country  during  the  period  of  time 
mentioned.  The  consensus  of  the 
estimates  of  the  dramatic  bureaus  and 
nianagers  places  the  figure  several 
thousand  higher  fhan  the  figure  for  the 
year  previous. 

That  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the 
huge  annua]  influx  of  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted plays  ever  reaches  the  producing 
stage  is  a  further  disclosure  arrived  at  by 
averaging  the  estimates  of  the  various 


persons  to  whom  the  manuscripts  are 
sent.  Some  place  the  figures  as  high  as 
five  per  cent.,  while  others  state  that  two 
per  cent.  miKht  be  a  fairer  estimate. 
S])ccialising  in  the  matter  of  statistics 
bearing  on  unsolicited  manuscript,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  play  agents  received 
exactly  1.702  dramatic  compositions  dur- 
ing the  last  year  from  novices  living  in 
thirty  different  States;  that  Henry  B. 
Harris,  the  theatrical  producer,  received 
251  plays  from  unknown  playwrights 
during  a  single  week  in  January  of  this 
year ;  that  Cliarlcs  Froliman's  mail  never 
fails  to  bring  annually  in  at  least  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  plays  from  writers  of 
whom  he  has  never  heard ;  and  that 
Henry  W.  Savage  has  been  deluged  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  with  a  hitherto 
not  even  remotely  approached  number  of 
gratuitously  submitted  manuscripts. 

Theatrical  producers  say  that  never  be- 
fore has  the  entire  country  been  attacked 
with  the  play-writing  mania  to  the  extent 
it  has  been  recently.  And,  in  this  con- 
nection, it  is  curious  to  record  the  fact — 
established  by  a  compilation  of  statistics 
from  many  sources — that  the  particular 
communities  that  lead  in  the  list  of 
amateur  playwrights  who  have  sent  in 
their  products  to  the  producing  centre 
are  Washington.  D.  C,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.. 
and  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  From  each  of 
tlicse  cities  alone  several  hundred  dra- 
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matic  compositions  were  received  in  the 
time  mentioned. 

The  recent  wholesale  writing  of  plays 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  is 
not  without  its  explanation,  for  all  the 
producers  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  consider- 
able number  of  articles  that  have  been 
published  broadcast  telling  of  the  great 
fortunes  that  have  been  made  by  such 
playwrights  as  Augustus  Thomas,  Clyde 
Fitch,  Eugene  Walter,  et  aL  Articles 
on  this  topic — the  huge  revenue  that  is 
accrued  from  successful  plays — have 
been  printed  and  reprinted  so  frequently 
in  journals  of  the  villages  as  well  as  the 
cities  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  many  persons  have  seized  their 
untried  pens  and  have  rushed  into  what 
they  have  come  to  believe  is  the  easiest 
and  most  fertile  field  of  fortune. 

In  answer  to  the  question:  **Do  the 
great  majority  of  these  persons  know 
anything  at  all  of  even  the  fundamentals 
of  dramatic  construction?"  the  managers 
and  agents  who  read  the  manuscripts 
unanimously  agree  in  the  negative.  Only 
in  rare  instances  does  a  play  arrive  in 
the  daily  mails  that  carries  within  it  a 
vestige  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
drama  making.  Almost  all  the  plays, 
furthermore,  are  extremely  artificial  and 
utterly  devoid  of  the  quality  known  as 
human  interest.  It  is  said  that  statistics 
prove  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
works  of  the  tyro  dramatists  are  of  the 
romantic  trend.  The  Three  Musketeers 
is  believed  to  have  furnished  more  in- 
spiration to  amateur  playwrights  than 
any  other  story. 

Novices  revel  in  romantic  themes  and 
disguised  "Musketeers*'  pour  into  the 
managers  and  agents  under  a  great  di- 
versity of  titles.  The  romantic  plays 
that  have  been  evolved  by  hopeful  writers 
the  country  over  contain  romance  with  a 
vengeance,  many  of  them  being  made  up 
entirely  of  love  scenes  between  the  hero 
and  heroine  with  a  long  series  of  duels 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Two  other 
favourite  themes  are  the  long  lost  sister 
and  the  eventual  discovery  of  her  identity 
by  her  brother,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  the  way- 
ward son  and  his  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  familv. 


The  titles  of  most  of  the  plays  that 
come  into  the  managers*  offices  are  inter- 
esting in  themselves.  The  following  list 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  majority  of  them,  the  selection  hav- 
ing been  made  from  plays  that  were  sent 
to  a  New  York  producer  during  the  last 
two  months : 


Who  Loved  Her? 
On  the  Water 

Wagon. 
Caught  in  the  Snow 

Drift. 
Gilding  Gold. 
When  Shall  We  Two 

Meet  Again? 
Money  Against  Love. 
The  Homesick 

Mariner. 
Prohibition. 


The  King  of  Detroit. 
Dutch  Versus  Irish. 
Two  Foolish  Girls. 
Two  Shy. 
Once  Too  Often. 
Goodness. 

The  Happy  Orphan. 
My  Loved  One. 
The  Daring  Con- 
ductor. 
Justice  Is  Past. 


Theodore  Burt  Say  re,  perhaps  the  best 
known  play  reader  in  America,  has  been 
looking  over  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
plays  that  have  been  submitted  by  ama- 
teur dramatists  to  Charles  Frohman  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  his  observations, 
accordingly,  must  be  regarded  as  being 
based  on  considerable  experience.  He 
says,  "Mr.  Frohman  receives  plays  writ- 
ten on  everything  from  paper  bags  to 
wrapping  paper.  These  plays — many  of 
which  assuredly  do  not  deserve  the  char- 
acterisation— came  in  from  every  comer 
of  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  are 
as  untrue  to  life  as  one  could  imagine.  It 
seems  as  if  the  writers  believe  that  the 
stage  will  not  tolerate  naturalness.  As 
a  result,  they  dash  off  play  manuscripts 
that  read  like  the  aspect  of  life  through  a 
very  false  novel.  If  the  novice  play- 
wrights would  remember  what  I  have 
termed  the  three  S-entials,  I  am  sure 
their  efforts  would  stand  a  much  greater 
chance  for  success.'* 

The  three  ''S-entials"  in  play  construc- 
tion, as  Mr.  Sayre  puts  it,  are  sympathy, 
suspense  and  surprise. 

Mr.  Sayre  believes  the  main  difficulty 
with  the  average  aspiring  playwright  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  wants  to  write  plays 
before  he  has  mastered  the  rudiments. 
"A  knowledge  of  the  technic  of  the 
drama  is  not  a  thing  to  be  obtained  by 
inspiration  as  so  many  beginners  believe. 
It  must  be  studied  like  any  other  science. 
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The  big  men  among  the  American  dram- 
atists have  mastered  this  technique. 
Take  William  Gillette,  for  instance — his 
mastery  of  the  thing  is  wonderful.  His 
play,  Secret  Service,  is  absolutely  perfect 
technically.  I  regard  it  as  the  best  melo- 
drama ever  written  by  an  American  and 
the  best  military  play  ever  written  by 
any  one.  The  foremost  English  drama- 
tists— Pinero,  Jones,  Carton,  Marshall  and 
Esmond — similarly  are  masters  of  tech- 
nique. Their  characters  are  distinct  and 
interesting.  The  action  of  their  plays  is 
rapid  and  continuous,  and  the  interest  is 
pitched  high  throughout. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
dramatists  of  the  future  will  be  the  men 
who  model  their  work  upon  that  of  Gil- 
lette and  the  English  dramatists.  And 
any  American  playwright  who  can  write 
a  good  actable  American  play  will  always 
be  able  to  find  a  ready  market  for  it.  But 
the  American  dramatist  who  neglects  to 
study  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
his  work  will  always  fail,  even  when  the 
demand  far  exceeds  the  supply." 

Henry  W.  Savage  recently  took  time 
to  reply  at  length  to  an  aspiring  dramatist 
who  had  complained  to  him  that  he  (Mr. 
Savage)  had  returned  three  plays  to  him 
with  no  detailed  explanation  as  to  why 
they  had  been  rejected.  Mr.  Savage's 
tabulated  advice  to  this  man  and,  he  says, 
to  all  other  tyros,  was  and  is  as  follows : 

I.  Write  a  clean  love  story — the  kind  that, 
when  you  were  a  boy,  made  you  curl  up  in  a 
comer  and  continue  reading  while  the  folks 
went  to  dinner. 

II.  Write  something  new,  even  if  you 
never  saw  it  on  the  stage  before.  It  might 
go. 

III.  Do  not  select  as  a  subject  any  cur- 
rent news  topic. 

IV.  Do  not  attempt  to  write  about  any- 
thing with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 

V.  Make  your  characters  natural.  To  be 
so,  they  must  do  only  what  men  and  women  do 
in  real  life,  and  not  what  the  story  books  say 
they  do. 

VI.  Make  your  characters  speak  good  Eng- 
lish. 

VII.  Do  not  use  stilted  words. 

VIII.  Do  not  say,  "I  have  found  the  pa- 
pers with  the  old  man's  will  secreted,*'  etc. 

IX.  Do  not  preach.  The  public  can  se- 
cure free  seats  in  a  church. 


X.  Remember  that  an  audience  has  im- 
agination and  that  it  reads  newspapers  and  has 
real  human  intelligence. 

XI.  Avoid  soliloquies. 

XII.  Do  not  put  too  much  in  your  play. 

XIII.  Do  not  distribute  your  scenes  so 
widely  that  you  have  one  on  an  island,  another 
at  Herald  Square  and  a  third  in  Chicago. 

XIV.  Make  the  action  of  your  play  take 
place  all  in  one  day  if  possible. 

Mr.  Savage  says  further,  '*Ybu  must 
not  be  impatient  and  expect  a  manager  to 
produce  your  play  this  season.  I  had 
The  Merry  Widow  in  my  office  nearly 
eighteen  months.  And  my  final  sugges- 
tion is  this :  Before  submitting  a  manu- 
script, read  it  aloud  and  then  ask  your- 
self if  you  would  pay  two  dollars  for  a 
seat  in  the  audience  to  see  it  acted." 

Many  of  the  manuscripts  that  are  sent 
to  the  New  York  managers  are  such  im- 
possible oddities  that  few  readers  would 
regard  a  description  of  them  as  really 
accurate.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  look  over  a  collection  of  "plays" 
that  have  been  mailed  recently  to  several 
of  the  theatrical  offices  and,  among  the 
number,  he  came  across  a  dozen  that  were 
each  about  fifteen  to  twenty  pages  in 
length.  This  included  the  scenic  de- 
scriptions and  stage  directions.  Such 
"plays,"  if  enacted,  would  be  of  about 
ten  or  eleven  minutes'" duration  instead  of 
two  and  a  quarter  hours.  Three  manu- 
scripts called  for  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred characters,  and  from  nine  to  four- 
teen different  scenes.  Eight  manuscripts 
were  divided  into  nine  acts  each  and, 
judging  from  their  thickness,  would  have 
run  on  for  days,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Chinese  drama.  One  "play"  was  laid  in 
the  year  2200  a.  d.,  and  called  for  twelve 
actors  to  portray  "the  new  race  of  men" 
— each  man  to  be  at  least  seven  feet  tall. 
These  characters  were  also  to  make  all 
their  entrances  and  exits  in  airships. 

Several  manuscripts  that  the  writer  ex- 
amined would  have  required  professional 
strong  men  in  their  enactment,  so  diffi- 
cult were  the  physical  feats  outlined  for 
some  of  the  actors.  A  great  number  of 
"romantic  dramas"  included  a  ream  of 
colloquialisms  and  anachronisms  inter- 
mixed with  Louis  XV  situations.  And 
one  manuscript,  entitled  Love  in  All  the 
Ages,  called  for  twelve   different   acts 
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with  3  new  group  of  nine  differently  built 
actors  in  each  act ! 

There  is  a  pathetic  side  to  this  whole- 
sale play- writing  as  well,  however,  and 
with  many  a  manuscript  a  manager  has 
received  a  letter  telling  of  privations  and 
grim  poverty  that  have  been  borne  in  the 
endeavour  and  determination  to  succeed 
despite  repeated  faiUire.  Some  of  the 
more  hopefnl  playwrights  spend  their  last 
penny  to  bring  their  manuscripts  to  New 
York  and  arc  heartbroken  over  their  sub- 
sequent   inability    to    sell    them.     Many 


women   are  numbered   among  the   am- 
bitious   throng   of    dramatists    and    the 
managers  have  no  few  stories  to  tell  of 
the  feminine  tears  that  have  flown  over 
rejected  efforts — efforts  upon  which  they 
had  wasted  many  years  of  their  lives. 
Oh,  the  toil  we  losl  and  the  paper  lost 
On  the  play  we  tried  lo  "land," 
And    ihe   poor  playwright   who  didn't  know 

why 
(And   now   we  know  why  Ihey  pass'd   it  by) 
And  could  not  understand. 

George  Jean  Nathan. 


MACAULAY:  THEN  AND  NOW 


his  history, 


T  will  be  fifty  years  next 
December  since  Ma- 
caulay  died.  He  was  not 
an  old  man:  he  had  just 
entered  his  sixtieth  year. 
Nor,  hiunanly  speaking, 
had  his  work  been  done ; 
hich  he  had   intended  to 


bring  down  to  a  time  "within  the 
ory  of  living  men,"  was  left  unfinished. 
Yet  in  a  sense  his  end  was  not  untimely. 
He  had  lived  a  full  life;  he  had  won  the 
plaudits  of  his  fellows;  he  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  among  those  that  en- 
dure. At  the  time  of  his  death  there 
were  few  English  writers  who  could  be 
compared  with  him  in  popularity ;  Dick- 
ens and  Tennyson,  perhaps,  exhaust  the 
list;  for,  with  all  the  deserved  admira- 
tion he  had  won,  Thackeray  had  then 
hardly  come  into  his  own.  The  sale  of 
The  History  of  England  far  exceeded 
that  of  most  novels  of  the  day.  In  the 
large  library  edition  the  first  two  vol- 
umes sold  nearly  five  thousand  copies  in 
a  year,  rising  rapidly  to  twelve  thousand 
copies,  and,  within  six  years,  to  twenty- 
two  thousand  copies.  Edward  Everett 
told  Macaulay  that  no  book  except  the 
Bible  ha<l  ever  had  such  a  sale  in  the 
United  States.  "  I  am  happy  in  fame, 
fortune,  family  affection — most  em- 
inently so,"  he  says  in  his  diary,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1856.  Honours  were 
showered  upon  him.  It  is  hardly  an  ex- 
a^eration  to  say  that  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  a  brilliant  society. 


He  was  the  Great  Cham  of  his  day  as 
much  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  of  his. 
Everybody  talked  about  him;  everybody 
quoted  hini.  And  he  himself  was  never 
reticent  in  proclaiming  his  opinions.  "I 
wish  I  was  as  sure  of  anything,"  Wind- 
ham once  said,  "as  Macaulay  is  of  every- 
thing." 

When  Charles  Greville,  a  rather  fas- 
tidious observer,  first  met  Macaulay,  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  he  thought  him  a 
rather  ordinary  person.  He  was  amazed 
to  learn,  when  Macaulay,  as  usual,  began  . 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  whole  table, 
that  this  was  the  famous  historian  and 
essayist.  Like  other  great  talkers,  how- 
ever, Macaulay  was  too  much  inclined  lo 
monopoli.ie  the  conversation.  "Oh,  hor- 
rid !  horrid !"  Sydney  Smith  told  a  friend, 
when  he  was  asked  what  kind  of  night 
he  had  passed;  "I  dreamt  1  was  chained 
to  a  rock,  and  being  talked  to  death  by 
Harriet  Martineau  and  Macaulay."  And 
on  another  occasion  Smith  called  him  "a 
book  in  breeches."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that,  if  one  were  not  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  Macaulay,  for  all 
his  briliancy,  mighty  have  been  a  bore. 
One  may  gather  from  his  writings  that 
he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  opin- 
ions and  little  regard  for  the  opinions  of 
others.  Still,  there  were  "occasional 
flashes  of  silence."  No  man  is  always  in 
the  mood.  It  would  not  be  fair,  more- 
over, to  dwell  too  exclusively  upon  a 
side  of  Macaulay's  nature  which  those 
who  knew  him  best  did  not  regard  as  the 
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most  characteristic  siJe.  Unlike  manv 
persons  who  shine  in  company,  he  was 
extremely  sensitive.  He  found  it  hard  to 
forget  or  forgive  a  sHghi.  But  he  was 
very  generous  with  his  friends,  very  ten- 
der and  affectionate  with  his  closest  kin. 
Once  he  cared  for  a  person  he  trusted 
that  person  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 
"His  faults,"  says  his  nephew  and  bi- 
ographer, "were  such  as  to  give  annoy- 
ance to  those  who  dislike  a  man  rather 
than  anxiety  to  those  who  love  him.  \'e- 
hemence,  overconfidence.  the  inability  to 
recognise  that  there  are  two  siilos  to  a 
question  or  two  people  in  a  dialogue" — 
these  were  the  espKxial  tenilencics  oi  his 
youth  which  he  never  wholly  outgrew. 
These  were  the  qualities  which  made  him 
in  his  writings  so  bitter  a  partisan. 
Whatever  the  facts,  the  Tory  dogs  al- 
ways got  the  worst  of  it.  What  in  Will- 
iam III.  was  a  choleric  word  became  in 
James  H.  flat  blasphemy. 

This  is  the  kind  of  historical  writing, 
however,  which  adds  to  the  fame  of  the 
writer.  The  scrupulously  impartial  his- 
torian is  only  too  apt  to  be  dull.  If,  for 
example,  one  would  have  a  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced account  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  between 
King  and  Parliament,  one  must  turn  to 
the  pages  of  Gardiner.  But  the  casual 
reader  prefers  to  take  his  views  from 
Green.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair 
than  Macaulay's  judgment  of  James; 
nothing  could  be  more  exaggerated  than 
his  praise  of  William.  Yet  until  there 
is  a  man  of  genius  to  give  the  Whig  dogs 
the  worst  of  it,  the  denial  of  popular  jus- 
tice to  the  Stewarts  will  continue.  Now, 
something  is  to  be  said  for  partisanship 
in  a  historian.  Few  men  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  spirit  of  an  age  can 
write  of  it  without  being  influenced  by 
their  feelings,  their  opinions,  their  tem- 
per.   In  the  words  of  Private  Willis : 

Every  boy  and  every  gal 

That's  born  into  this  world  alive, 
Is  either  a   little  Liberal 

Or  else  a  little  Conservative. 

We  take  sides  instinctively,  in  the  past 
as  in  the  present.  Now  Macaulay  was  a 
typical  Whig.  His  education,  his  en- 
vironment,    his    disposition,    all    were 


Whiggish.  He  had  a  great  res|xvt  t\^r 
the  British  Constitution;  he  championed 
parliamentary  lYivilege  ag;iins(  rv\val 
Prerogative:  but  he  was  no  radical  and 
no  Democrat.  Everything  was  sure  to 
l)e  for  the  best  in  the  l>est  of  all  |x>ssihle 
Englands  if  only  the  Whigs  remained  in 
oftice.  He  luul  siMnething  of  the  uitel- 
lectual  and  s^vial  ciMitempt  for  the  lower 
classes  which  the  great  Whig  houses 
were  at  little  pains  to  conceal.  He  lackevl 
imagination:  he  held  an  essentially  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  of  life.  .-Ml  these 
things  were  bound  to  colour  his  views  as 
an  historian.  Xor  is  it  for  these  that  he 
is  to  be  blamed.  The  gravity  of  his  of« 
fences  against  truth  and  justice  is  deep- 
ened by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  malignant 
and  unscrupulous  partisan.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  ilistort  the  facts  to  prove  a 
theory.  He  <lelil)eratcly  misrepresented! 
the  objects  of  his  dislike.  Nay,  he  re- 
fused to  correct,  as  in  the  familiar  ca<e 
of  William  Penn,  absolute  misstate- 
ments. That  is  why,  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  he  is  so  generally  regarded  as  an 
utterly  untrustworthy  authority  upon  the 
age  which  he  knew  more  minutely  than 
almost  any  other  man,  and  of  which  he 
had  written  with  a  charm  of  style  and 
ehxiuence  of  characterisati<Mi  which  made 
his  work  one  of  the  classics  of  luiglish 
literature. 

It  is  worth  while  to  reread  Sir  (loorge 
Trevelyan^s  biography,  now  fitly  reissued 
in  a  cheaper  edition,*  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  noting  how  Macaulay's  influence 
has  waned.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  book  in  detail  in  this  place,  or  even 
briefly  to  summarise  the  events  of  a  life 
so  full  of  success  and  fame.  The  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  mind  that  so 
absorbed  knowledge  is  revealed  even  in 
his  schoolboy  letters.  "Assure  ycnirself," 
he  writes  to  his  uK^her  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, **that  I  am  philosopher  eufnigh  to 
be  happy,  I  meant  to  say  not  particularly 
unhappy,  in  solitude ;  but  man  is  an  ani- 
mal made  for  society.  I  was  gifted  with 
reason,  not  to  speculate  .  .  .  but  to  in- 
terchange ideas  with  some  persc^n  who 
can  understand  me.*'  There  is  a  slight 
flavour  of  the  prig  here.    Perhaps  it  was 

♦The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
By  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan.  2  volumes  in 
one.    New  York;    Harper  and  Brothers. 
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not  wholly  dissipated  in  later  years.  It 
must  be  remembered,  as  explaining  in 
part  his  bent  of  mind,  that  Macaulay  was 
brought  up  in  an  Evangelical,  not  to  say 
a  Puritanical,  atmosphere;  and  although 
he  afterward  could  speak  of  "the  bray 
of  Exeter  Hall"  and  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality,  his  own  mind  was  not 
altogether  free  from  cant.  His  defence 
of  William  HI.  for  his  complicity  in  the 
bloody  massacre  of  Glencoe  is  an  in- 
stance of  this.  It  would  be  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  emphasise  this  point.  There  was 
a  lighter  side  to  his  nature,  a  playful 
side,  that  made  him  a  delightful  compan- 
ion. It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  too,  that  in 
his  voracious  reading  he  included  foolish 
books  now  and  then.  Nor  was  the  tirne 
altogether  wasted.  To  know  the  best  in 
literature  is  of  the  first  consequence ;  but 
to  know  only  the  best  is  to  miss  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  From  one  point  of  view  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliflfe  is  as  well  worth  reading  as  Field- 
ing. 

Much  might  be  said  about  Macaulay's 
political  career,  which  was  useful  and 
reasonably  successful.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  public  service  he  did  was  his 
work  of  four  years  in  India,  where  he  had 
much  to  do  with  drafting  the  penal  code 
and  organising  a  scheme  of  education. 
He  went  into  Parliament,  and  rose  to  a 
Cabinet  position.  But  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  his  talents  were  wasted  here. 
He  was  not  a  great  statesman ;  he  was  a 
great  writer.  There  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.  "To  take  Macaulay 
out  of  literature  and  society,  and  put  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons" — to  quote 
Sydney  Smith  once  more — ^"is  like  tak- 
ing the  chief  physician  out  of  London 
during  a  pestilence."  Of  what  other  man 
of  letters  of  the  time  could  as  much  have 
been  said,  even  in  jest?  It  was  well  that 
Macaulay's  failure  in  1847  to  secure  a 
re-election  for  Edinburgh  withdrew  him 
from  the  House  and  gave  him  time  to 
pursue  his  literary  labours. 

For,  with  all  its  faults,  the  History  is 
a  noble  work.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works 
of  its  class  which  belong  in  the  fullest 
sense  to  literature.  The  historian  is  not 
of  necessity  a  man  of  letters.     Literary 


merit  is  incidental  to  his  main  task.  Who 
reads  the  historians  of  the  past  for  the 
simple  pleasure  of  it,  or  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  acquire  facts?  Gibbon, 
perhaps,  holds  his  own  as  a  writer  pure 
and  simple ;  but  Hume  is  dead,  and  so  is 
Robertson  and  many  another  whom  once 
no  gentleman's  library  could  have  been 
without.  There  is  no  one  of  a  later  time, 
barring  Froude,  and  in  a  lesser  degree, 
Green  and  Parkman,  who  can  stand  com- 
parison with  Macaulay  in  this  respect. 
Dissent  from  Macaulay's  conclusions  as 
we  may,  quarrel  with  his  assertions  as 
we  must,  there  yet  remains  in  his  five 
ample  volumes  much  to  admire,  much  to 
enjoy.  He  is  a  dangerous  writer  for  the 
untrained  or  immature  mind;  but  for 
those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
own  and  can  correct  his  prejudiced  and 
partial  statements  he  may  fairly  be  called 
indispensable.  And  that  is  why,  after 
fifty  years,  though  his  tremendous  vogue 
has  passed,  and  we  have  learned  to  mod- 
erate our  transports,  he  remains  a  figure 
in  English  literature  whom  we  cannot 
forget  or  ignore.  There  will  be  fewer 
persons  to  read  the  History  through  and 
fewer  still  to  take  its  obiter  dicta  for 
gospel.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  neglected  classics  whose 
fame  is  little  better  than  oblivion. 

Even  more  than  the  History,  the  Es- 
says have  a  very  genuine  vitality.  In 
them  the  wide  range  of  the  writer's 
knowledge  is  most  conspicuously  demon- 
strated. Macaulay  was  at  his  happiest, 
on  the  whole,  in  dealing  with  the  states- 
men and  men  of  letters  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  certainty  of  conviction,  his 
dogmatism,  his  lack  of  imagination,  may 
be  occasionally  annoying,  but  they  do  not 
impair  materially  the  value  of  his  opulent 
and  comprehensive  re-creations  of  a  by- 
gone age.  Nor,  on  the  whole,  are  his 
critical  judgments  undiscriminating  or 
unsympathetic.  Within  his  limits  he  has 
a  seeing  eye.  He  gets  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  with  absolute  lucidity  of  compre- 
hension. And  if  we  miss  in  him  the  finer 
touches  we  need  not  the  less  appreciate 
his  sweeping  strokes.  Whatever  happens 
to  the  History,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Essays  will  not  be  read  an  hun- 
dred years  from  now. 

Edward  Fuller. 
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X — Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 


ITLANTIC  CITY,  like 
I  every  other  place  and 
I  like  every  person,  has  its 
I  varying  phases.  Its  win- 
1  ter  phase  makes  it  agrce- 
I  able  to  visit,  but  does  not 
I  show  it  as  especially  un- 
like the  usual  self-respecting  winter 
home.  A  sprinkling  of  the  right  sort 
of  people  are  scattered  about  in  such 
of  its  hotels  as  are  themselves  of  the 
right  sort.  They  represent  dwellers  in 
Northern  cities,  leaving  home  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  so  as  to  escape  the 
fatigues  of  Christmas,  which  has  now 
become  the  most  hideous  festival  of  the 
entire  year.  They  either  know  each 
other,  or  they  have  friends  in  common, 
and  therefore  you  feel  as  though  you 
were  one  of  a  very  pleasant  house-party, 
free  to  bask  in  the  glorious  sun-parlours, 
and  to  smoke  pretty  much  everywhere 
you  like ;  while  the  service  and  the 
cuisine  are  always  unexceptionable.  It 
is  really  very  delightful  to  spend  Christ- 
mas week,  for  instance,  in  Atlantic  City. 
You  are  in  the  company  of  well-bred 
people — of  men  who  are  intelligent,  of 
matrons  who  are  cordial,  and  of  pretty 
girls  who  are  properly  chaperoned,  after 
the  fashion  which  satisfies  the  conven- 
tions, but  which  also  tactfully  implie-; 
that  there  is  no  real  need  of  chaper- 
onage. 


The  second  phase  of  Atlantic  City  is 
seen  about  Easter-time.  Then  the  place 
wakens  into  life  of  a  more  active  sort. 
The  air  is  soft.  There  is  a  hum  of  ac- 
tivity along  the  Boardwalk.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  display  in  the  matter  of 
feminine  costumes.  One  gets  an  impres- 
sion of  flowers  and  of  dainty  things- 
There  is  just  enough  crispness  in  the  air 
to  give  it  an  exhilaration  while  suggest- 
ing still  the  nascent  spring.  A  note  is 
sounded  that  will  soon  deepen  into  some- 
thing more  vibrant  and  intoxicating ;  yet 
in  April  it  merely  sounds,  ever  so 
faintly,  the  penetrating  call.  But  even 
then,  although  thousands  of  visitors  are 
in  evidence,  the  Atlantic  City  of  which 
I  am  going  to  write  has  not  yet  been 
roused  from  its  sluggish  winter  sleep. 
Like  the  Mugger  of  Mugger-Ghat,  it 
still  lies  well  concealed  and  merely  stirs 
its  tail,  so  to  speak,  making  only  the 
very  slightest  ripple  in  the  tranquil  sur- 
face overhead. 

But  go  to  Atlantic  City  in  midsummer, 
when  the  whole  place  has  sprung  into  a 
wild,  barbaric,  roaring  madness,  and 
then  you  will  see  something  the  like  of 
which  can  exist  ncitiier  in  the  heavens 
above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in 
the  wnters  under  the  earth.  At  least,  so 
I  should  fancy.  There  may  he  other  re- ' 
gions  somewhere  below  that  resemble  it, 
but  they  certainly  cannot  surpass  it   in 
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a    great    many    other 


luridness    or 
things. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  as  have  never  been  there, 
1  ought  to  give  a  sort  of  general  descrip- 
tive background  of  all  the  rest  that  I 
am  to  narrate.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
boardwalk — not  a  little  skimpy  board- 
walk, but  a  vast  wooden  avenue,  stretch- 
ing for  seven  miles  along  the  ocean 
front,  and  reared  so  high  above  the  sea, 
that,  at  high  tide,  a  mass  of  rushing, 
foaming,  thundering  waves  comes  plung- 
ing underneath  it.  Between  the  Hoard- 
walk  and  the  sea  there  is  at  low  tide  a 
great  strip  of  sand  which  is  probably 
white  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
but  which  assumes  the  colour  of  pepper 
and  salt  after  a  few  millions  of  human 
animals  have  wallowed  in  it  during  the 
heated  season.  On  this  strip  of  sand 
there  is  a  multitude  of  tenls,  and  thou- 
sands of  easy  canvas  chairs  in  which  you 
can  lie  back  and  look  up  into  the  sky  and 
think  of  nothing.     There  are  also  don- 


keys and  donkey-boys,  and  ponies  and 
mangy  horses,  and  "artists"  who  execute 
seascapes  in  the  damp  sand :  and  there 
are  also  itinerant  venders  of  every  sort 
of  edibles  that  no  one  ever  ought  to 
touch,  from  "salt-water  taffy"  and  great 
pink  canes  of  peppermint  candy  reeking 
of  glucose,  down  (o  peanuts  and  "hot 
dogs."  Again,  there  must  be  at  least 
f^fly  thousand  people  scattered  about  in 
bathing  clothes  of  every  possible  shape 
and  size  and  colour.  They  come  in 
phalanxes  from  out  the  bathing-houses 
which  debouch  beneath  the  Boardwalk; 
and  the  bathers  yell  if  they  be  males,  or 
they  shriek  and  giggle  if  they  be  females, 
and  they  sprawl  in  the  sand  and  do  al- 
most everything  except  to  plunge  into 
the  sea.  It  is  a  fearsome  sight  to  watch 
this  writhing,  weltering  host.  Now  and 
then  you  may  perceive  a  pair  of  innocent 
young  girls  playing  in  the  sand,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  saturnalia  which  is  all 
about  them ;  but.  as  a  rule,  the  antics  of 
the  mob  are  neither  joyous  nor  edifying. 
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Shock-headed  youths  He  with  their 
heads  in  the  laps  of  frowsy-looking 
women  who  comh  their  hair ;  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  may 
classify  at  least  a  hundred  new  varieties 
of  public  love-making.  All  this  is  what 
you  see — or  rather  a  part  of  what  you 
see — down  on  the  sand  below  the  Board- 
walk. It  goes  on  without  any  intermis- 
sion from  sunrise  until  midnight;  and 
the  bellowing  and  braying  and  hooting 
and  shrieking  are  enough  to  qualify  al- 
most any  one  for  Bedlam. 

But,  after  all.  this  pandemonium  in  the 
sand,  though  it  be  enough  to  make  At- 
lantic City  in  summer  the  maddest  place 
on  earth,  is  really  nothing  whatsoever  by 
comparison.  People  on  the  Boardwalk 
above  barely  give  it  more  than  a  casu.il 
glance.  The  Boardwalk  itself  is  the  sec- 
ond phenomenon ;  and  tlic  groat  hotels 
back  of  the  Boardwalk  with  their  hflcro- 
geneous  adjuncts  form  the  third  and 
most  peculiar  feature  of  the  place.  At- 
lantic City,  therefore,  like  ancient  Gaul, 
is  divided  into  three  parts.    What  passes 


for  Atlantic  City  on  the  m.ips — that  is  to 
say,  the  comnicrcia!  and  indigenous  [xir- 
tions,  we  may  leave  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether. Prolwhly  there  arc  people  in- 
habiting some  of  these  hack-.';trects  who 
have  never  seen  the  Boardwalk  in  all 
their  lives,  nierefcre  let  us  not  discns.s 
the  actual  town  at  all,  anil  s)>eak  only 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  average  indi- 
vidual when  he  say-i  (tn  summer)  that 
he  is  going  to  Atlantic  City. 

They  arc  mar\-ellons,  these  huge  ho- 
tcl)!,  which  extend  at  intervals  akmg  the 
seven  miles  of  boardwalk.  A  few  of 
them  arc  everything  ihat  ci>uld  he  de- 
sired, A  good  many  of  thi-m  are  slighily 
".sporty."  A  firoat  many  others  are  sucli 
that  you  would  neither  care  |.i  visit  tln-ni 
nor  to  nu'ulion  llieni  to  vour  friends. 
Like  the  great  Baedeker  of  llernianv.  in 
whose  f(w)(stcps  1  am  humbly  In'ading, 
T  may  venture  (o  M't  dnwn  here  Ihe 
names  of  just  a  few  lintels  that  are  ah- 
snlutely  safe.  The  menliim  of  Iheni  in- 
volves u'l  necessary  relleclifni  upim  the 
Others.     It  is  like  tlie  asterisk  which  you 
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will  find  prefixed  in  the  guide-books  of 
my  model  to  the  names  of  certain  hostel- 
ries.  The  others  may  or  may  not  be  of 
the  first  order;  but  these  surely  are. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Hotel  Brighton, 
which  combines  quiet,  comfort,  luxury, 
and  dignity  in  the  most  admirable  fash- 
ion. I  think  that  I  can  say  as  much  for 
the  Traymore  and  certainly  for  Haddon 
Hall.  Many  of  the  others  I  have  never 
stayed  in,  and  I  have  sometimes  wished 
that  of  those  which  I  did  explore  I  had 
never  seen  any  of  them.  But  after  all, 
life  is  life;  and  an  irresjionsible  traveller 
must  look  into  the  wierder  corners  of  the 
earth  and  get  the  full  rich  flavour  of  a 
haunt  such  as  Atlantic  City,  Conse- 
quently I  say  nothing  about  those  parts 
of  it  where  you  find  welt-bred  people 
acting  in  a  well-bred  fashion.  It  is  much 
more  instructive  to  visit  the  lairs  which 
make  up  the  Atlantic  City  jungle;  and  to 
study  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  ani- 
mals who  swarm  there. 

Really,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  jnst  where  one  should  begin — 
such  a  wealth  of  marvels  lies  ojien  to  the 
view.  I  may  premise,  however,  with  a 
bit  of  practical  philosophy,  to  the  effect 
that  you  can  always  judge  of  the  real 


nature  of  a  hotel  and  of  its  patrons  by 
observing  the  conduct  of  the  waiters  in 
its  dining-room.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  pay  two  dollars  a  day  or 
ten  dollars  a  day  for  the  same  sort  of  a 
room.  This  is  no  criterion  of  excellence 
or  of  character.  I  have  in  mind  one  of 
the  most  expensively  constructed  hotels 
in  Atlantic  City.  The  view  from  it  is 
beautiful.  Its  appointments  are  luxuri- 
ous. Its  prices  are  fabulous.  That  is 
where  I  started  in.  Going  to  luncheon, 
I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  room; 
but  on  my  way  to  my  place,  the  head 
waiter,  who  conducted  me,  was  thrust 
aside  by  another  head  waiter,  who 
claimed  that  I  was  his  lawful  prey.  They 
stopped  right  there  to  have  it  out,  shak- 
ing ibeir  fists  in  each  others'  faces  and  ut- 
tering curses  which  were  both  low  and 
ilccp.  Leaving  them  to  brawl  to  their 
hearts'  content,  I  quietly  picked  out  a 
place  for  my,';clf :  but  not  for  fifteen  min- 
utes did  any  waiter  appear  to  serve  me. 
When  he  did  so  appear,  he  addressed 
me  casually  as  "Boss,"  and  when  he 
quite  failed  to  understand  something  that 
I  said,  he  remarked  {with  a  rising  slide) 
"Huh?"  Now  any  human  being  who 
says  '"Hull  ?"  no  matter  what  the  occasion 
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or  to  whom,  ought  to  be  impaled  upon 
a  stake  and  burned  alive  pour  encourager 
les  autrcs.  Such  a  person  has  sunk  to 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  and 
the  world  can  have  no  use  for  him. 
Coming  back,  however,  to  this  particular 
waiter,  he  loafed  and  dawdled,  leaned 
easily  against  the  wall  at  intervals,  and 
dropped  into  a  casual  conversation.  At 
the  last,  when  I  desired  a  light,  he  pro- 
duced a  box  of  pink-hcadcd  matches  and 
ignited  one  upon  the  scat  of  his  trousers. 
And  this  was  in  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate and  expensive  hotels  of  Atlantic 
City  I  What  was  the  real  significance  of 
what  I  saw  ?  Why  simply  that  the  peo- 
ple whom  these  waiters  had  served  were 
practically  no  more  civilised  than  goril- 
las. Quails  dominns  talis  scrvus.  This 
rule  has  a  universal  application.  Note 
it  down,  and  remember  it  not  merely  in 
Atlantic  City,  but .  all  over  the  world. 
The  servant  always  reflects  the  general 
attitude  of  the  persons  whom  he  habitu- 
ally serves.    So,  in  the  Atlantic  City  ho- 


tels, you  will  see  men  clapping  the  wait- 
ers on  the  back,  and  you  will  see  women 
dressed  in  Paris  gowns  talking  familiarly 
and  jesting  with  their  servitors,  who  in- 
wardly despise  them ;  for  a  really  good 
waiter  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  civ- 
ilisation. He  knows,  or  comes  to  know 
quite  soon,  the  difference  between  pinch- 
beck and  true  metal:  and  even  a  ten- 
dollar  tip  from  an  Altoona  bar-keeper 
cannot  extract  from  him  more  than  a 
perfunctory  civility. 

Yon  will  find  pretty  soon  that  the  gen-' 
era!  run  of  summer  people  at  Atlantic 
City  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  wait- 
ers and  the  bell-boys  and  the  office-clerks 
of  the  hotels.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
who  sometimes  visit  Atlantic  City;  and 
there  arc  others  who  often  go  there ;  but 
it  is  the  ones  who  must  go  there  and  who 
couldn't  possibly  go  anywhere  else  that 
interest  the  scientific  mind.  They  are 
persons  whom,  in  a  whole  lifetime,  one 
woidd  never  meet  in  any  other  place. 
They    represent    the    strip    of    territory 
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which  runs  vaguely  west  from  Philadel- 
phia through  Ohio,  and  then  somewhere 
into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  I  wrote  a 
good  deal  about  them  a  number  of  years 
ago;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  much 
that  I  can  add ;  since  more  recent  ob- 
servation only  shows  how  right  I  was. 

The  men  are  mainly  railroad  men  and 
manufacturers — not  the  heads  of  rail- 
*  ways,  but  assistants  and  deputies  and 
lieutenants.  They  have  money  in  abun- 
dance without  being  vastly  rich,  and  they 
come  to  Atlantic  City  because  it  so  ex- 
actly suits  their  barbarous  ideal  of  what 
is  fine.  They  know  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
vocations.  They  never  read  a  book. 
They  rarely  read  a  magazine.  Only  now 
and  then  do  they  even  read  a  newspaper. 
They  never  think  of  anything  outside  the 
subject  of  iron  or  coal  or  pork  or  wheat 
or  railway  rates.  They  incarnate  crass 
materialism  in  its  most  hopeless  form; 
because  they  do  not  even  know  that  there 
is  any  other  life  outside  the  life  they 
live.  They  are  a  wonderful  study,  a 
truly  fearful  spectacle.  They  are  the 
nether  millstone  upon  whose  hard, 
coarse,  flinty  surface  all  the  graces  of 
life  and  all  the  ideality  of  existence  are 
ground  to  atoms.  They  are  incapable 
even  of  the  enjoyment  which  they  seek, 
though  the  glitter  and  noise  and  bustle 
of  Atlantic  City  stimulate  their  sluggish 
brains.  And  therefore  they  come  here 
and  sit  in  the  stuccoed  "grottoes"  and  eat 
and  drink,  and  chew  big  black  cigars  and 
bully  the  waiters  or  else  make  intimates 
of  them,  while  they  listen  to  the  coon- 
songs  that  are  nlayed  for  them  in  one 
unending  bray  of  brass.  A  more  joy- 
less set  of  human  beings  you  can  dis- 
cover nowhere,  unless  it  be  among  their 
womenkind — their  wives  and  daughters 
who  accompany  them. 

A  very  curious  lot  of  women  are  these 
wives  and  daughters.  They  have  the 
self-repression  of  provincials  from  petty 
towns,  and  they  dress  like  princesses  of 
the  blood  royal.  They  devote  nearly 
all  the  daytime  to  their  gowns,  in  the 
changing  of  which  they  spend  many 
hours,  and  in  the  display  of  which  they 
occupy  nearly  all  the  rest.  They  talk  but 
little.     They  do  not  often  flirt  except  as 

shall  note  below.     Of  anything  worth 


while  they  are  absolutely  ignorant;  but 
they  know  a  great  deal  about  milliners 
and  manicures,  and  they  are  always  su- 
perstitious; so  that  the  fifty  or  sixty 
palmists,  wizards,  soothsayers,  clairvoy- 
ants, hypnotists,  Hindus,  and  pseudo- 
Egyptians,  whose  stalls  are  found  along 
the  Boardwalk  reap  an  easy  fortune  from 
them.  They  gossip  over  these  fortune- 
tellers* yarns ;  and  they  have  various  the- 
ories about  Zozo  Kenilworth,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  read  the  palms  of  roy- 
alty. But  neither  to  them  nor  to  the  men 
they  know  do  the  days  bring  any  genuine, 
spontaneous  pleasure.  What  should  they 
know  of  pleasure,  being  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  pleasure  is  quite  as  much  sub- 
jective as  objective;  and  that,  if  you 
are  a  fool,  all  the  glories  of  the  world 
are  wasted  on  your  vacuous  eye  and 
feeble  brain  ?  But  when  the  season  ends, 
these  people  feel  that  they  have  done  the 
proper  thing.  They  have  dressed  much 
and  have  displayed  their  dresses.  They 
have  spent  long  hours  with  hair-dressers 
and  manicures  and  practitioners  of  mas- 
sage. Hence  they  go  back  contentedly  to 
Tonawanda  or  Pittsburg  or  Chillicothe 
for  another  nine  months'  period  of  hiber- 
nation. Somehow  their  story  is  all  told 
when  you  note  the  fact  that  at  the  office 
desks  of  all  the  large  hotels  there  are 
placed  heaps  of  advertising  cards  which 
say:  "Use  Rubbin's  Rouge!  It  Does 
Not  Come  OflF  in  the  Salt  Water." 

I  have  said  that  women  of  this  type  do 
not  flirt  to  any  great  extent;  and  this  is 
true.  The  Western  Pennsylvania  woman 
who  arrives  here  even  alone  and  without 
a  chaperone  may  be  viewed  as  being  ab- 
solutely proper  when  it  comes  to  funda- 
mentals. Yet  the  things  which  she  will 
do  are  rather  startling.  You  find  her 
analogue  among  Americans  in  Paris.  In 
that  capital  of  pleasure,  the  young  Amer- 
ican girl  of  seventeen,  who  at  home  never 
goes  out  without  an  escort,  seldom  visits 
the  theatre,  and  only  then  to  witness 
plays  that  are  unobjectionable,  will  in 
Paris  be  taken  by  her  own  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  to  the  Jardin  de 
Paris  or  the  Casino  de  Paris,  just  as 
they  used  to  be  takert  to  the  Bal  Bullier 
or  the  Moulin  Rouge,  there  to  rub  elbows 
with  the  foulest  creatures  upon  earth  and 
to  watch  La  Goulue  or  Grille  d*Egout  do 
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the  "split."  Tims  it  is  that  women  who 
in  their  home  towns  are  wholly  decorous 
and  will  never  go  to  anything  more  ex- 
citing than  an  ice-cream  sociable  or  the 
strawberry  festival  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  will,  in  Atlantic  City,  be 
absolutely  careless  about  the  minor 
marcs.  One  of  these  women,  staying 
alone  at  a  hotel,  will,  after  the  third  meal, 
become  acquainted  with  some  man  who 
sits  at  the  same  table  with  her.    On  the 


freely  of  the  noble  vintage  of  Cham- 
pagne. But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  lady  in 
question  will  drink  high-balls  with  this 
stranger  seven  nights  in  the  week  and 
let  will  not  have  any  thought  of  harm. 
Perhaps  if  her  lover  or  her  absent  hus- 
band knew  of  her  diversions,  these  would 
not  please  him ;  yet  none  the  less  he 
might  rest  entirely  at  his  ease. 

What  appears  to  be  more  like  gemiine 
flirtation  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Southern 
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next  day  she  will  be  rolling  about  with 
him  in  a  "chair,"  while  in  less  than  a 
week  she  will  be  visiting  "grottoes"  with 
him  in  the  evening,  and  drinking  high- 
balls. It  is  an  instructive  and  curious 
fact  that  the  high-hall  is  almost  the  uni- 
versal drink  among  the  generality  at  At- 
lantic City.  Oddly,  tliey  resist  the 
temptation  of  showing  off  their  abundant 
money  by  "opening  wine,"  which,  in  the 
language  of  their  sort,  means  drinking 


women  whose  simimcrs  are  partly  spent 
in  Atlantic  City.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  only 
Southern  and  Western  women  visit  the 
place  in  summer.  The  climate  is  too 
enervating  for  those  who  live  farther 
north.  Let  us  then  take  the  Southern 
woman  as  you  see  her  here.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  Southern  woman  has 
never  been  described  from  a  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view.  She  is  a  frequent  fig- 
ure in  romances,  and  the  writers  of  ro- 
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mances  always  expatiate  on  her  personal 
charms.  How  many  novels,  I  wonder, 
have  used  the  phrases  **luxuriant, 
dark  hair,"  "the  slumbrous  eyes,"  "the 
easy,  indolent  grace"  and  "the  soft, 
caressing  voice,  with  its  delicious  South- 
ern drawl?"  At  any  rate,  these  descrip- 
tions are  stereotyped,  and  they  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  true.  But  in  the  books, 
the  Southern  woman  is  made  to  act  and 
speak  and  think  precisely  like  any  other 
kind  of  woman,  except  that  in  the  more 
stirring  stories  she  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  haughty  and  revengeful.  Per- 
haps she  is  haughty  and  revengeful ;  but  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  these  two 
traits  do  not  usually  come  to  the  surface. 
The  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  Southern  woman,  when  one  comes  to 
sum  them  up,  are  three.  First  of  all,  the 
Southern  woman  is  a  man's  woman,  and 
not  a  woman's  woman.  In  the  second 
place,  she  is  a  self-confessed  and  con- 
firmed coquette.  And,  finally,  she  is  very 
elementary  in  both  of  these,  so  that  she 
appeals  more  enduringly  to  boys  who  are 
elementary  themselves,  and  to  old  men, 
who  find  it  refreshing  to  go  back  to  ele- 
mentary things.  When  she  meets  you, 
the  Southern  woman  intimates  that  she 
has  made  innumerable  conquests.  She 
never  waits  for  you  to  find  it  out  or  to 
infer  it  from  her  fascinations;  but  she 
tells  you  all  about  it.  You  are  permitted 
to  assume,  however,  that  she  is  not  un- 
willing to  break  one  more  heart,  and  you 
are  encouraged  to  offer  yours  for  that 
interesting  purpose.  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  Southern  woman's  talk  is 
rather  personal,  and  so  it  is.  She  prac- 
tises all  her  fascinations  on  you.  She 
assumes  that  you  are  humbly  grateful  to 
be  ordered  here  and  there.  She  wants 
to  make  you  feel  her  moods,  to  be  down- 
cast at  her  displeasure,  to  exult  at  her 
graciousness — in  short,  to  revolve  about 
her  as  one  of  her  attendant  satellites. 
She  will  accept  any  amount  of  flattery, 
and  she  likes  it  in  good,  strong  doses, 
with  all  the  i's  dotted  and  all  the  fs 
crossed ;  but  she  is  not  really  moved  by 
it.  She  takes  it  as  her  rightful  due.  In 
short,  she  is  a  coquette  rather  than  a 
flirt ;  for  in  true  ilirtaqe  there  is  a  much 
more  delicate  shading  and  far  less  as- 
umption. 
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So  much  for  the  Southern  woman  at 
Atlantic  City  or  anywhere.  Of  course, 
I  have  been  speaking  only  of  those  por- 
tions of  Atlantic  City  which  are  respect- 
able though  bizarre.  Naturally  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  coarse  and  offensive  vice, 
as  well  as  some  which  hides  itself  rather 
artfully  from  the  eye  of  the  casual  ob- 
server. For  instance,  the  sophisticated 
know  of  one  hotel  along  the  Boardwalk 
which  is  perfect  in  its  appointments, 
where  everything  is  quiet  and  apparently 
reposeful,  and  where  prices  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest.  It  is  an  excellent 
hotel;  yet  no  one  who  visits  it  is  apt 
to  mention  the  fact,  save  perhaps  to  a 
very  intimate  friend.  There  are  enough 
legends  current  about  it  to  fill  a  volume ; 
but  as  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
altogether  true,  it  is  hardly  worth  one's 
while  to  mention  even  the  mildest  of 
them.  Suffice  it  to  quote  the  familiar 
saying  that  in  summer  at  Atlantic  City 
"everything  goes."  Last  year,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  tried 
to  suppress  some  of  the  most  violently  il- 
legal of  its  pastimes;  and  he  found  that 
the  sworn  officers  of  the  law  impu- 
dently refused  to  act.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  threatened  to  quarter  troops  upon 
Atlantic  City  and  govern  it  by  martial 
law  that  the  Boardwalk  grew  serious  and 
reformed  a  little  bit.  It  is  quite  in  the 
Atlantic  City  spirit  that  I  should  love  to 
see  about  fifty  batteries  of  heavy  siege 
artillery  let  loose  upon  the  place  at 
once.  How  magnificent  would  be  the 
crashing  in  of  all  the  caravanserais,  the 
shattering  of  the  junk-shops,  the  saloons, 
the  grottoes,  the  piers,  and  the  gaudy  ho- 
tels, while  the  whole  Boardwalk  went 
flaming  up  to  Heaven  in  seven  miles  of 
fire! 

But  this  is  perhaps  extreme.  Take  the 
place  as  it  is  and  you  will  have  to  admit 
that  it  is  unique.  Throw  together  in  one 
mad  jumble,  the  bazaars  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  city  of  Allahabad  during  a 
Mohnrrum  riot,  Mount  Vesuvius  in 
eruption,  Messina  during  the  earthquake, 
and  five  thousand  lunatic  asylums,  and 
you  will  have  a  faint  notion  of  what 
Atlantic  City  in  midsummer  is  really 
like.  For,  in  fact,  it  does  resemble  noth- 
ing else  in  the  whole  wide  world.  I  have 
often  said  that  if  some  foreign  potentate 
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were  to  be  turned  over  to  me  so  that  I 
might  show  him  in  America  a  sight  that 
would  impress  him  beyond  anything  that 
he  had  seen  before,  I  should  not  take 
him  to  Niagara  Falls  or  to  the  big  trees 
of  California  or  to  the  Yellowstone  or 
to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  or 
to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  to  any  other 
place  or  region  of  which  foreigners  have 
heard.  I  should  hurry  him  at  once  to 
Atlantic  City  and  let  the  full  outrageous- 
ness  of  it  burst  upon  him  all  at  once. 
From  the  balcony  of  some  hotel  along 
the  Boardwalk,  I  would  bid  him  look 
forth.  I  should  absolutely  know  that  he 
was  experiencing  a  genuine  sensation. 
Atlantic  City  is  an  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  is  overwhelming  in  its  crude- 
ness — barbaric,  hideous  and  magnificent. 
There  is  something  colossal  about  its  vul- 
garity. There  is  something  fascinating 
in  its  kaleidoscopic  multitudinousness. 
A  brilliant  front  of  seashore  extending 
unbrokenly  for  miles  and  miles  along  the 
majestic  ocean ;  and  then,  lining  that  su- 
perb sweep  of  coast,  a  frantic,  fantastic 
maniac^s  dream  of  peep-shows,  cigar- 
shops,  merry-go-rounds,  street-pianos, 
bazaars,  hotels,  fortune-tellers'  booths, 
Chinese  laundrys,  theatres,  flower-stands, 
and  bar-rooms— of  every  conceivable  size 
and  shape  and  colour — blue,  green,  scar- 
let, gold,  and  purple — smiting  you  in  the 
eye  and  making  you  gasp  at  the  extrava- 
gant outrageousness  of  it  all.  And  be- 
tween this  gaudy  labyrinth  and  the  sea 
there  run  the  seven  miles  of  boardwalk 
packed  with  fifty  thousand  human  beings 
so  jammed  together  as  to  resemble  a 
roaring  torrent,  broken  only  by  the  bas- 
ket-chairs propelled  by  grinning  negroes. 
Scores  of  excursion  trains  vomit  other 
^  thousands  into  this  seething  whirlpool, 
and  they  gabble  and  eat  and  stew  and 
steam  with  all  the  rest. 

When  darkness  falls,  then  the  whole 
place  leaps  out  in  a  glare  of  electric 
light,  until  the  entire  coast  seems  like  a 
vast  single  sheet  of  multicoloured  fire. 
Huge  piers  thrust  their  noses  far  out  into 


the  ocean  and  blazon  forth  in  flaming  let- 
ters, twenty  feet  in  length,  the  merits  of 
a  certain  kind  of  pickle  or  of  a  special 
brand  of  rank  five-cent  cigar.  Brass 
bands  crash  discordantlv  into  each 
other's  blaring,  while  scores  of  orches- 
tras set  to  work  madly  in  the  different 
hotels  and  eating-places.  Hand-organs 
grind  on  forever.  A  dozen  concert-halls 
send  forth  fragmentary  bellowings  to 
add  their  seeming  cries  of  agony  to  the 
imiversal  din.  It  is  infernal — it  is  aston- 
ishing— and  it  is  infinitely  picturesque. 
No  single  human  being  ever  could  de- 
scribe it.  If  we  could  group  together 
Shakespeare,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Walt 
Whitman,  Upton  Sinclair,  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  and  Richard  Wagner,  and  in 
some  way  drive  them  suddenly  insane; 
if  we  could  then  fill  them  full  of  brandy, 
and  at  the  height  of  their  wild  delirium 
get  them  to  rave  in  collaboration  about 
Atlantic  City,  then  they  might  possibly 
convey  a  faint  impression  of  what  the 
place  in  summer  really  is.  Some  foolish 
persons  have  compared  Coney  Island  to 
Atlantic  City;  but  to  compare  Coney 
Island,  even  at  its  noisiest,  to  Atlantic 
City,  is  like  comparing  the  feeble  sput- 
tering of  a  rain-soaked  pinwhcel  to  the 
concatenated  crashing  and  blasting  blind- 
ing glare  of  the  Day  of  Judgment ! 

And  vet  it  is  not  all  like  this.  Go  down 
to  the  Inlet  and  take  any  one  of  the 
white-sailed  boats  that  are  anchored 
there.  It  will  bear  you  smoothly  over 
the  summer  sea  to  the  quiet  sands  of  the 
Brigantine.  Or  else,  have  yourself  rolled 
in  a  basket-chair  toward  Chelsea;  and 
there  you  will  see  the  snow-white  beach 
slope  lovingly  to  the  water  that  comes 
dimpling  in  to  kiss  it.  You  forget  the 
horrors  that  you  have  left  behind  you. 
You  have  come  forth  from  the  Pit,  and 
the  scorching  smell  of  flame  has  left  you. 
Here  are  rest  and  peace  and  beauty  and 
the  charm  of  Nature  undefilcd.  And,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  and  to  be  quite  fair, 
this,  too,  is  a  part  of  what  you  can  find  at 
Atlantic  City. 


TIN-TYPES  OF  FICTION 

IV — Mr.  Tooley  on  Best-Sellers 
{With  apologies  lo  Mr,  Dunne) 


RE'S     nothin'     like 
i'    a     Best-seller, 
Isiiaughnessy,"  said   Mr. 
B  Tooley. 

"What's     a      Best- 
Jseller  ?"     inquired     Mr. 

isiiaughnessy, 

.  "Well,  Hogan  ain't,  an'  no  more's  our 
Teddy,"  answered  Mr.  Tooley.  "Hogan's 
too  modest,  and  Teddy's  too  much  in  the 
Big  Game.  When  it  ain't  dollar  ante,  it's 
mountain  lions,  or  Chase -the-dago,  or 
Buck-the-Harriman.  I  hear  he's  goin'  t' 
Africa,  where  they  haven't  heerd  iv  him," 
"What's  a  Best-seller?"  repeated  Mr. 
Shaughnessy. 

"A  Best-seller,"  said  Mr.  Tooley,  "is 
the  pride  of  our  Lithrachoor.  'Tis  him 
that  makes  the  wheels  go  round.  'Tis 
him  builds  the  mar-rble  palaces  iv  our 
sthrugglin'  publishers,  an'  sets  th'  im- 
mortal example  iv  high  livin'  an'  plain 
thinkin'  in  a  ten -thousand- dollar  flat  on 
th'  lake  front.  A  Best-seller  is  a  man 
or  a  lady  that  puts  his  pipe  in  his  mouth 
an'  cur-rls  her  feet  up  on  the  couch  in  his 
favourite  cosy  cor-rner,  while  their  pet 
kitten  takes  up  its  chosen  post  on  their 
chest — an'  writes  the  Greatest  Novel  of 
the  Year.    They  can  do  it  anny  time." 

"What's  the  kitten  for?  I  dunno:  but 
there  it  is — if  it  ain't  a  puppy  or  a  parrot 
or  some  other  dear  little  natural  chest- 
protictor.  You  can  see  their  pitchers  in 
th'  Critical  Jour-rnals  anny  day.  There 
was  a  time,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
as  Hogan  says,  whin  a  poor  if  dishonest 
author  cud  sthnp  t'  his  suspendhers,  go 
out  into  his  back-yar-rd,  put  his  feet  on 
the  ash-can,  an'  rob  the  public  in  comfort, 
at  th'  reasonable  r-rate  iv  a  dollar  a  col- 
umn an'  return  postage.  That  was  be- 
fore he  became  a  great  man.  He  hasn't 
anny  back-yard  now,  an'  if  he  had  he 
wudn't  go  into  it,  an'  if  he  did  he'd  have 
on  his  coat  an'  his  kitten,  an'  there'd  be 
rayporthers  snapshootin'  him  over  th' 
alley  fence,  an'  a  movin'  pitcher  machine 
prayin'  on  him  fr'm  the  gr-raveyard  on 
th'  back  sthreet. 

"No,  th'  only  way  he  can  get  anny 
privacy  these  times  is  t'  go  out  in  public 


an'  stay  there,  I  heerd  iv  wan  iv  these 
Best-sellers  that  had  an  English  valley — ■ 
one  iv  yer  'very- well-sir,  anny  thing-more- 
sir'  threasures.  Bodge  his  name  was 
with  little  black  side-whiskers  an'  r-rub- 
ber  feet.  Thrusty  Bodge  his  masther 
called  him,  an'  not  unwillin'  t'  have  it 
leak  out  he'd  wance  been  valley  to  th' 
Dook  iv  Naples,  or  some  such  furrin 
half-portion  iv  a  man.  Well,  wan  day 
Thrusty  was  wrappin'  up  masther  in  wan 
of  his  neckties — number  two  hundred  an' 
forty-three,  the  pa-apers  said,  white,  with 

red  polka-spots " 

"What  ar-re  these  polka- spots  ?"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Shaughnessy. 

"An'  you  a  married  man!"  said  Mi". 
Tooley  reproachfully.  "They're  a  kind 
tv  cloth  measles  th'  salesladies  have. 
Thrusty  was  puttin'  them  on,  I  say,  whin 
masther  notes  a  queer  glass  button  in  th' 
button-hole  iv  Thrusty's  coat.  'What's 
that?'  he  says,  'Thrusty,  me  man,'  he 
says.  Thrusty  tur-rns  green  t'  his  whisk- 
ers, 'Come,  caitiff,'  says  masther,  or 
some  other  handy  wurrud  th'  patent's  off 
— 'come,  sirrah !  Answer  me,  or  I'll 
thrun  you  down  th'  light-wel!  an'  ax  you 
afthert'  'Yes,  sir,  very  well,  sir,'  says 
Thrusty,  buckin'  up,  as  well  he  might, 
'  'Tis  only  the  button  of  th'  United 
Ordher  of  British  Walleys,'  he  says. 
'Doff  it!  doff  itl'  cries  th'  Best-seller, 
'an'  never  let  me  see  it  more.'  An'  with 
that  he  gives  a  pull  at  th'  button.  But 
Thrusty  breaks  away,  an'  off  he  goes, 
whiskers,  button,  an'  all;  an'  the  Best- 
seller never  sees  anny  iv  them  no  more. 
"But  next  week  the  Litherary  Digester 
shows  a  full-length  pitcher  iv  Thrusty's 
masther,  clad  in  a  bath-towel,  as  caught 
by  Thrusty's  little  buttonhole  camera  in 
th'  coorse  iv  his  mornin'  ablootions. 
Undher  the  pitcher  they  wrote,  'An  Un- 
conventional Porthrait.'    It  was." 

"An'  what  did  he  do?"  asked  Mr. 
Shaughnessy. 

"Him  ?"  said  Mr.  Tooley.  "What  wud 
anny  man  do?  He  bought  a  hundred 
copies  iv  the  pa-apcr,  an'  sint  them 
around  t'  his  frinds!" 

John  IVolcott. 


A  GHOST  IN  IRVING  PLACE 


■  X  spite  of  all  tlie  Socie- 
Blies  for  the  Prevention 
I  of  things  in  Xew  York, 
I  every  year  we  see  the 
vanishing  of  another  old 
I  landmark.       The     brick 

land     brown-stone     city 

where  our  grandfathers  lived  and  loved 
and  walked  abroad  is  vanishing  in  the 
busy  house  wreckers'  storm  of  dust.  But 
there  are  still  comers  that  preserve  their 
air  of  old-time  gentility,  houses  that  re- 
call great  families,  and  streets  whose 
names  echo  in  the  memory  like  notes  of 
a  forgotten  tune. 

Irving  Place  is  one  of  the  by-ways  that 
leads  to  thoughts  of  Xew  York  yester- 
days, since  it  was  named  for  Washing- 
tone  Irving,  the  first  famous  American 
to  make  writing  a  profession.  This  side 
street  runs  its  short  course  of  six  blocks, 
from  Fourteenth  Street,  where  the  old 
Academy  of  Music  caps  the  comer,  north 
to  Gramercy  Park.  Its  days  as  a  resi- 
dence quarter  are  over  now  that  the  land 
agent  is  abroad.  Block  after  block  of  old 
high  stoop  houses  have  come  down   to 


make  room  for  business.  The  Westmin- 
ster Hotel,  where  Dickens  stayed,  is  gone, 
and  the  Irving  home  on  the  next  comer 
is  (loomed  to  become  only  a  memory. 

It  stands  half  way  along  the  Place,  at 
the  corner  of  Seventeenth  Street,  an  old 
three-storied  brick  house  painted  white, 
with  a  long  sheltered  balcony  overhang- 
ing the  sidewalk  and  a  bay-window  look- 
ing north  and  west  to  Union  Square, 
To  this  house  of  his  nephew,  John  T. 
Ining.  came  the  travelled  old  writer  for 
short  visits  up  to  town  in  the  late  '40' s. 
It  is  \\'ashington  Irving's  last  city  home, 
since  the  passing  of  his  birthplace,  the 
family  "Hive,"  near  Rowling  Green,  ami 
his  rooms  in  Colonnade  Row.  now  tot- 
tering its  fall,  in  Lafayette  Street. 

Since  1833  Irving  had  been  settled  at 
'"Sunnyside."  the  quiet  country  house 
overlooking  the  Hudson  below  Tarry- 
town.  This  vine-covered  cottage,  of 
which  he  talks  and  plans  so  delightfully 
in  the  Letters,  was  a  complete  realisa- 
tion of  that  dream  of  Iiome  which  had 
been  in  his  thoughts  during  all  those  sev- 
enteen years  he  wandered  throngh  Eu- 
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rope  It  was  here  he  received  his  friends 
and  family  with  that  genial  hospitably 
which  made  him  so  well  beloved.  But  the 
life  of  the  man  about  town  he  could 
never  forget.  He  had  been  a  dandy  in 
his  younger  days  and  has  left  in  the  pages 
of  Salmagundi  a  delightful  record  of 
the  foibles  and  fancies  of  old  New  York 
Society.  These  papers  were  written 
anonymously  wilh  J.  K.  Paulding  and 
several  oilier  young  bucks.  They  have 
the  whimsical  flavour  of  The  Spectator, 
and  it  was  from  the  gentle  hnmour  and 
sentiment  of  their  style  that  the  town 
called  him  "The  American  Addison." 

So  it  was  he  came  to  the  city  every 
winter  over  a  few  weeks,  to  renew  his 
youth  in  the  social  life  of  drawing- 
rooms,  dinner  parties  and  a  round  of 
opera  going.     In  1848  he  writes:  "One 


meets  all  one's  acquaintances  at  the 
opera,  and  there  is  much  visiting  from 
box  to  box,  and  pleasant  conversation  be- 
tween the  acts.  The  opera  house  is,  in 
fact,  the  great  feature  of  polite  society 
in  New  York,  and  I  believe  is  the  great 
attraction  that  keeps  me  in  town.  Music 
is  to  me  the  great  sweetness  of  existence, 
and  I  never  enjoyed  it  more  than  at  pres- 
ent." A  few  years  later,  when  Thack- 
eray was  lecturing  in  New  York,  he  and 
Irving  often  had  quiet  evenings  together 
at  the  Clarendon.  Irving  would  slip 
round  the  corner  to  the  novelists'  hotel, 
where  they  could  smoke  and  chat  of  Lon- 
don friends,  to  cheer  the  homesick  au? 
thor. 

The  gallant  old  bachelor  of  sixty-five 
still  kept  the  charm  which  made  him 
such  an  engaging  youth  to  the  belles  of 
Golden  Hill.  Perhaps  it  was  the  memory 
of  beautiful  Matilda  Hoffman,  whom  he 
had  loved  and  lost  in  his  early  days, 
which  kept  him  unmarried  to  the  end. 

His  social  popularity  had  l>een  crowned 
in  i8og  by  the  literary  success  of  his 
Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York, 
and  at  twenty-three  he  is  described  as  a 
handsome  young  beau  about  medium 
height,  with  dark  grey  eyes  and  a  most 
winning  smile.  Irving's  was  always  a 
triumph  of  personality.  By  his  perfect 
good  humour  and  graceful  manners  he 
won  as  complete  a  victory  in  the  beau 
monde  of  London  as  he  had  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

We  like  to  picture  him  in  these  last 
years  as  the  "Restored  Absentee,"  a 
dapper  little  gentleman,  dressed  with  all 
his  old  school  taste,  wearing  a  short 
Talma  cloak,  that  hangs  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  "low  quartered  shoes."  There 
is  a  quaint  Dutch  air  about  his  appear- 
ance that  suggests  the  familiar  name  of 
"Old  Knick,"  by  which  his  friends  loved 
to  call  him  in  memory  of  The  Knicker- 
bocker History.  Indeed  he  might  have 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  Bracebridge 
Had  or  the  Sketch  Book,  breathing  an 
atmosphere  so  simple  and  free  from  self- 
consciousness,  that  none  would  dream  of 
his  being  the  most  famous  American  man 
of  letters. 

It  is  nearly  sixty  years  ago  that  some 
mellow  afternoon  in  October  he  hops 
from  the  Broadway  stage  at  Fourteenth 
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Street,  and  skirting  the  palings  of  Union 
Sqnare,  he  walks  gayly  toward  the  house 
in  Irving  Place.  The  large  nxjm  with  its 
long  windows  to  the  east  is  where  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  his 
favourite  author,  and  arranged  the  notes 
for  his  last  book,  a  Life  of  Washinglon. 
The  windows  are  open,  and  away  across 
the  fields  the  level  light  of  late  afternoon 
flushes  the  white  sails  of  a  schooner  that 
is  dropping  down  the  East  River  with 


IS    IRVrKU    PLACK 

the  tide.  Silting  there  in  the  twilight, 
leaning  on  the  balcony  rail,  wc  leave  him 
to  dream  of  his  great  days  in  London, 
where  Scott  and  Tom  Moore  were  his 
friends.  Days  in  Paris.  Madrid  and 
finally  Grenada,  where  his  rooms  in  the 
Alhambra  are  still  kept  just  as  he  left 
them,  and  where  his  memory  is  the  real 
genius  of  place  after  more  than  eighty 
years, 

LoK'rcHce  tyUliams. 


Miusiii-iMCR  NIGHTS  Diican 


5|)oHe  ttie  nreflii's  Heart  to  the  stiir: 
"  O  Lov'e,  Hk'  sweet  sunuiier  n\ro(igIi 

j-lust  iKxi  glitter  so  coltllu  afar 
While  I  meeWti  perish  fCr  \tc<u7" 

aad  she  sflkl :  "  I  am  onig  a  star." 

TllOMnS  WflLIH, 


FIVE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


I 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  "History  of 

New  York*'* 

One  can  hardly  point  to  a  longer  felt 
want  in  historical  literature  than  that 
which  this  volume  and  its  successor  sup- 
ply. For  the  history  of  New  York  has 
assuredly  not  before  been  written. 
Praiseworthy  and  pious  pains  the  His- 
torical Society  and  the  State,  if  not  the 
city,  have  taken  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  materials  for  the  history.  Decidedly 
not  the  city,  for  it  was  said  of  tDld  that, 
to  the  modern  rulers  of  the  municipality, 
the  history  of  New  York  begins  with  the 
Irish  potato- famine  of  1846.  But  the 
State  has  done  its  part  toward  its  own 
commemoration.  The  labours  of  Brod- 
head  and  O'Callaghan  have  been  recently 
supplemented  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  State  Historian,  and  by  the  exhuma- 
tions into  print  of  inedited  documents  of 
high  importance.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  these  sources  have  been  used. 
Caruerunt  quia  vate  sacro,  O'Callaghan 
is  a  mere  annalist  without  pretensions  to 
the  higher  character  of  an  historian. 
Probably  nobody  now  resorts  to  the  late 
William  L.  Stone's  "History."  It  is  odd 
how  attractive  the  field  has  been  to  fe- 
male writers.  But  Mary  Booth's  "His- 
tory" IS  but  a  hasty  potboiler,  and  Martha 
Lamb's  a  sort  of  Colonial  "peerage."  In 
the  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  John 
Fiske  showed  his  unfailing  scent  for 
what  was  important  and  what  was  inter- 
esting. But  his  studies  were  much  too 
slight  and  cursory  to  be  satisfactory  to 
a  real  student,  let  alone  that  they  were 
deformed  as  to  New  York  by  an  obses- 
sion of  "Knickerbocker."  In  spite  of  the 
extensive  existing  bibliography,  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  came  upon  what  was  almost  a 
virgin  field.  It  is  plain  that  she  has 
toiled  in  it  long  and  faithfully.  Plain 
also  that  she  has  those  qualities  of  an 
historian  which  come  not  by   observa- 

< 
♦History  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  New, 
Amsterdam.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    1909. 


tion.  Not  only  has  she  no  retainer,  but 
she  has  so  high  a  sense  of  historical  fi- 
delity, of  justness  and  clearness,  of  rela- 
tion and  proportion.  It  is  mere  and 
manifest  justice  to  say  that,  while  her 
work  may  very  probably  be  supple- 
mented, as  new  evidence  comes  to  light, 
it  seems  impossible  that  it  will  be  super- 
seded. From  the  day  of  its  appearance 
it  takes  rank  as  ^'standard." 

There  was  no  other  American  colony 
which  had  at  all  the  same  origin  as  New 
Netherland.  Henry  Hudson  was  like 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went  out  to 
seek  his  father's  asses  and  found  a  king- 
dom. The  dream  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage possessed  him  through  life,  him  and 
his  employers  of  1609.  It  is  odd,  by  the 
way,  to  come  upon  Cornbury  a  hundred 
years  later,  deducing  his  right  to  run  the 
Dutch  church,  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  from  the  fact  that  Hudson  was 
an  Englishman  and  that  the  river  he  dis- 
covered **is  known  as  Hudson's  River  to 
this  day."  One  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish how  much  of  this  was  ignorance 
and  how  much  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  lord,  who  was  both  very  igno- 
rant and  very  disingenuous.  Hudson  seek- 
ing a  short  cut  to  China,  via  Troy,  N.  Y., 
presents,  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl- 
edge, a  comic  spectacle.  But  Hudson, 
happening,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
upon  his  namesake  river,  for  a  vessel  of 
the  Half  Moon's  draught  of  water,  is  a 
conspicuous  and  impressive  figure  among 
the  men  who  have  altered  the  course  of 
human  history,  a  figure  in  the  class  of 
discoverers  only  below  Columbus.  It 
used  to  be  a  favourite  subject  of  discourse, 
in  public  and  in  private,  of  the  ingenious 
and  accomplished  Governor  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, how  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
in  a  great  measure  of  the  Union,  had 
been  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Hudson  should  coin- 
cide with  the  only  practicable  gap  in  the 
Appalachian  chain,  that  all  the  other 
passes  should  be  over  the  mountains,  and 
only  this  one  ^'through."  Add  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  Hudson,  add  the  harbour  of 
New  York,  and  the  imperial  destiny  of  the 
Empire  City,  he  used  to  maintain,  was 
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assured  from  the  beginning.  The  Iro- 
quois, who  by  turns  paddled  canoes  or 
trotted  trails  from  Albany  to  Onondaga, 
with  a  branch  trail  to  Oswego  and  Lake 
Ontario,  were  the  true  surveyors  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  And  in  fact,  when  beaverskins 
were  the  chief  product  of  the  hinterland, 
and  Albany  the  point  from  which  they 
were  transhipped  to  sailing  vessels, 
which  is  to  say  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Dutch  settlement,  the  trail  was  al- 
ready the  "Central"  road. 

The  peculiarity  of  New  Netherland 
was  that  it  was  not,  under  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  treated  "at  home*' 
as  a  colony  or  a  settlement,  as  a  "planta- 
tion," to  use  the  seventeenth-century  ex- 
pression, but  only  as  a  trading  station. 
The  closest  analogy  to  the  origin  of  Man- 
hattan and  Fort  Orange  was  that,  in  a 
subsequent  time,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
trading  stations,  which  were  not  and  did 
not  become  "settlements"  at  all.  Just  as 
the  original  object  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  American  operations  was  to  "clean 
out"  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  at 
the  earliest  moment  and  then  leave  the 
metalliferous  country  to  relapse  into  its 
primitive  savagery,  so  was  the  object  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  ac- 
quire the  greatest  amount  of  peltry  in  the 
shortest  time.  Indeed,  their  purpose  was 
even  more  exclusively  mercantile  than 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom,  as 
with  the  French  in  Canada,  the  Christiani- 
sation  of  the  natives  played  a  consider- 
able part.  From  the  point  of  view  of  old 
Amsterdam,  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam 
were  important  only  as  they  raised 
enough  to  subsist  the  traders  and  victual 
the  ships.  Moreover,  as  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer shows,  the  greater  prizes  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  ships  tended,  during  the 
days  of  the  Company's  greatest  pros- 
perity, to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
pany even  from  the  furs  of  the  North 
American  backwoods.  In  any  case,  the 
words  are  entirely  justified  which  she 
quotes  from  the  Dutch  historian,  Japikse : 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  colony  been  treated  in 
a  more  stepmotherly  fashion  than  was  the 
little  maritime  settlement  which  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  1626  on  the  spot  where  New 
York  was  to  develop. 


The  system  of  patroonships,  which,  our 
author   reasonably   suggests,   may   have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese  sys- 
tem of  "captaincies"  in  Brazil,  would,  if 
it  had  been  encouraged,  have  counter- 
acted to  some  extent  the  evils  of  a  purely 
mercantile   establishment.     For    the    pa- 
troonship  was  expressly  devised  to  en- 
courage immigration.     It  was,  properly, 
a  "plantation"  in  Bacon's  sense,  and  so 
"amongst  ancient  primitive  and  heroical 
works."     But  it  is  plain  that  the  Dutch 
governors  were  jealous  of  the  patroons, 
as  tending  to  set  up  a  still  smaller  im- 
perium  in  their  little  imperio.     It  is  sig- 
nificant  that  the   patroonships   seem   to 
have  thriven  directly  as  the  distance  from 
the    provincial    government,    and    that 
Rensselaerswyck,   which   was    the   most 
distant,  was  the  most  prosperous  of  all. 
Stuyvesant's     treatment     of      Cornelis 
Melyn,    who    had    secured    a    grant    of 
Staten  Island,  and  tried  to  populate  it, 
was  intensely  typical.     But,  in  any  case, 
the  Holland  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  not  the  teeming  population  which  in- 
duces emigration,  nor  was  the  want  of 
such  a  population  neutralised  in  Holland 
by  religious  persecutions,  such  as  those 
from  which  the  English  Dissenters  and 
the    French    Protestants    fled    overseas. 
The  Dutch  of  Manhattan  were  bordered 
and  threatened  by   far  more  numerous 
communities  of  English-speakers.    With 
the   decline   of   the   Dutch   West    India 
Company,  following  its  greedy  and  short- 
sighted administration,  it  was  manifest 
destiny  that  the  Dutch  settlement  should 
be  merged  or  submerged. 

Nevertheless  it  has  left  its  impress 
upon  our  cosmopolitan  population.  The 
very  first  of  its  achievements  is  thus 
chronicled : 

Before  the  Half  Moon  sailed  away,  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  had  taken  three  steps  toward 
civilisation.  They  had  seen  the  effects  of  fire- 
arms, they  had  got  drunk,  and  they  had 
learned  to  want  European  goods. 

All  the  same,  the  Dutch  got  on  better 
with  the  Indians,  by  dint  of  justice  and 
kindness,  than  their  English  neighbours 
did,  either  to  the  North  or  to  the  South, 
and  would  have  got  on  with  them  per- 
fectly, one  sees,  but  for  the  pragmatism 
of  the  governors,  and  especially  of  Kieft, 
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who  was  a  very  mischievous  person,  and 
did  the  settlement  more  harm  than  any- 
body else  did  it  from  the  inside.  And 
here  one  comes  on  what  strikes  him  as  a 
defect  in  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  work. 
It  has  none  of  the  portraiture  for  which 
one  looks,  and  which  she  is  evidently 
qualified  to  produce.  In  a  tale  of 
Homeric  simplicity,  one  wants  to  know 
about  Ajax  and  Achilles  and  even 
Thersites.  But  there  is  not  an  express 
"character"  in  the  volume.  The  leading 
actors  are  described  only  by  way  of 
adumbrations  and  glimpses.  Quite  pos- 
sibly, this  is  another  of  the  results  of 
Irving's  mischief.  Any  serious  historian 
of  New  York  has  reason  to  echo  the  com- 
plaint Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  quotes  from 
the  book  of  James  Grahame,  published  in 
1827: 

Probably  my  discernment  of  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  writer's  mirth  is  quickened  by  a 
sense  of  personal  wrong,  as  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  has  by  anticipation  ridiculed 
my  topic  and  parodied  my  narrative. 

In  fact,  how  can  one  sit  down  soberly 
to  characterise  Von  T wilier  or  Kieft  or 
Stuyvesant,  when  one  cannot  help  re- 
membering **Walter  the  Doubter*'  and 
"William  the  Testy'*  and  "Peter  the 
Headstrong"?  Even  the  gentle  satirist 
himself  had  some  compunctions  about  the 
third  of  this  trio  of  Dutch  Governors, 
when  he  wrote  of  Stuyvesant's  death — 
"a  valiant  soldier,  a  loyal  subject,  an  up- 
right governor,  and  an  honest  Dutch- 
man." 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


II 
Mrs.  Conger's  "Letters  from  China"* 

As  many  as  a  dozen  books  have  al- 
ready been  writteh  in  English  to  tell  the 
story  of  those  two  fateful  summer 
months  of  1900,  when  the  city  of  Peking 
was  practically  blotted  out  of  existence, 
when  the  whole  Western  world  was 
thrilled  in  every  nerve  because  of  the 
white  men  and  women  and  children  who 
were  surrounded  there  by  five  hundred 

♦Letters  from  China.  By  Sarah  Pike 
Conger.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company. 


thousand  yelling,  horn-blowing,  shriek- 
ing devils,  and  when  only  by  inches  did 
the  allied  forces  of  Europe  and  America 
blast  and  hack  a  bloody  way  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  waited  for  them.  Even  so, 
we  could  wish  that  more  books  still 
might  be  written  and  published  to  tell 
this  intensely  dramatic  story;  for  there 
is  still  much  to  be  told — much  that  only 
a  few  white  men  really  know,  and  much 
likewise  of  which  the  knowledge  will 
never  reach  any  save  the  Orientals. 
Nothing  so  far  has  equalled  Mr.  Weale's 
Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking,  written 
with  a  mind  still  full  of  bitterness  and 
cynicism,  but  with  its  truth  confirmed 
from  every  other  record  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Mrs.  Conger's  thick  volume  of  some 
four  hundred  pages  and  about  forty  illus- 
trations has  an  interest  of  its  own.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  essentially  a  woman's 
book,  written  with  slight  knowledge  of 
political  movements  and  of  the  final 
causes  of  things.  It  dwells  profusely 
upon  small  details  about  eating  and 
drinking  and  needle-work,  and  descrip- 
tions of  vases  and  bric-a-brac.  Though 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  American  Min- 
ister, she  had  a  feminine  fondness  for 
trifles  which,  in  a  certain  way,  is  almost 
heroic:  for  when  cannons  were  crashing 
all  about  her,  and  bullets  were  rattling 
like  hail  upon  the  roofs,  and  pieces  of 
shell  were  making  havoc  of  drawing- 
rooms,  she  was  more  concerned  about  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  make  sand-bags  for 
the  breastworks,  she  was  obliged  to  bring 
out  all  her  new  linen,  fresh  from 
America,  and  let  her  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases and  tablecloths  be  stuflfed  with 
earth.  All  these  small  matters  she  recalls 
minutely.  She  loses  altogether  the  su- 
perbly dramatic  scene  of  the  final  rescue, 
when  regiments  of  panting  Sikhs  burst 
into  the  British  compound,  while  at  the 
same  moment,  American  infantry  were 
planting  on  the  Great  Wall  the  most 
beautiful  flag  that  flies. 

However,  it  is  nearly  all  good  reading, 
albeit  about  a  third  could  be  eliminated. 
Yet  if  this  third  had  been  eliminated  we 
should  lose  the  delightfully  unconscious 
self- revelation  of  a  woman  coming  from 
a  small  town  in  the  West  into  the  society 
of  foreign  diplomats  at  a  time  when  the 
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world  seemed  shaken  by  the  awakening 
of  the  yellow  race.  The  two  portraits 
of  the  late  Mr.  Conger  are  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  book;  and  we  should 
hate,  if  we  were  editing  these  pages,  to 
strike  out  anything  which  has  the  touch 
of  the  small  Western  town  so  clearly 
shown — it  is  so  deliciously  incongruous 
— the  frequent  scriptural  quotations, 
the  allusions  to  intimate  domestic  af- 
fairs, the  mention  of  "daughter  Laura" 
and  "father  Conger,"  and  all  the  news 
about  the  baby  and  what  is  happening 
at  dear  old  Galesburg  or  in  the  (to  us) 
unknown  world  of  Adel,  Iowa.  One  is 
not  altogether  surprised  that  Mrs.  Con- 
ger was  so  taken  in  by  the  Tiger  Em- 
press, whom  she  speaks  of  as  often  as 
possible  as  "Her  Imperial  Majesty," 
whose  "forty-seven  years'  reign  proved 
the  heart  and  mind-quality  which  made  a 
strong  character,  such  as  history  has  sel- 
dom recorded."  It  is  perhaps  to  Mrs. 
Conger's  credit  that  she  never  heard  the 
undoubtedly  authentic  history  of  Her 
Imperial  Majesty,  of  the  murders  and 
mutilations  which  she  inflicted,  and  of 
certain  other  and  even  more  sinister  af- 
fairs which  Mrs.  Conger  would  probably 
not  understand.  We  wonder,  however, 
whether  Mrs.  Conger  ever  asked  herself 
how  the  legations  happened  to  be  be- 
sieged at  all.  When  she  records  that 
seventy  babies  were  blown  up  and  killed 
by  a  single  explosion,  whose  was  the 
master  mind  that  led  to  this  interesting 
immolation?  What  was  "Her  Imperial 
Majesty"  doing  at  this  time,  with  her 
strong  character  and  her  absolute  con- 
trol ?  However,  we  need  not  press  these 
questions  to  the  point  of  rudeness. 

As  it  is,  "the  many  conversations 
awarded  me  with  Her  Majesty"  lead  the 
author  to  say : 

The  Empress  Dowager  has  received  me, 
officially  and  socially,  to  an  acquaintance  that 
grew  into  friendship.  .  .  .  May  this  dawning  of 
a  brighter  day,  revealing  the  character  of 
Chinese  women,  increase  to  noonday  splen- 
dour; and  in  this  splendour  may  the  world 
recognise  the  real  character  of  this  Imperial 
Ruler  I 

It  is  to  laugh.  We  fancy  that  the 
world  has  already  recognised  the  real 
character  of  this  Imperial  Ruler  pretty 


thoroughly;  but  it  is  rather  nice  to  hear 
Mrs.  Conger  talk  about  her.  If  the  Tiger 
Empress  herself  were  still  alive,  and  if 
this  book  could  be  rendered  into  good 
Chinese,  she  would  undoubtedly  enjoy 
a  perusal  of  it  hugely. 

There  is  another  little  matter  that  in- 
terests us.  After  her  return  from  China, 
Mrs.  Conger  sold  at  public  auction  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  most  precious 
oriental  antiques.  The  press  did  not  ex- 
actly call  it  loot,  but  there  was  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  ask  the  famous  question 
which  has  been  so  often  put  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Croker.  In  her  book,  Mrs.  Conger, 
with  great  naivete,  has  given  us  a 
glimpse  or  two ;  and  here  also  is  another 
section  of  feminine  psychology, — psy- 
chology that  has  to  do  with  a  slightly  ethi- 
cal obliquity.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  of- 
ten Mrs.  Conger  took  down  her  Bible  and 
read  out  passages  of  it  to  her  daughters, 
or  te  any  one  that  happened  to  be  there. 
It  is  also  beautiful,  in  a  way,  to  come, 
soon  after,  upon  such  sentences  as  this: 

I  just  wish  that  you  could  realise  what 
lovely,  valuable  things  come  my  way. 

Then  we  hit  upon  the  following: 

Prayers,  rich  and  earnest,  during  the  awful 
siege  went  up  in  one  devout  petition  for  the 
safety  of  the  foreigners  in  North  China*  We 
caught  the  sweet  answer  and  saw  God's  hand 
and  power  to  save  and  protect. 

Then,  again,  on  the  other  side: 

Friends — seekers  after  treasures — bring 
many  things  to  me  from  their  delving  into  the 
unexplored  regions  and  kindly  take  me  into  by- 
ways where  time,  unmolested,  has  deeply 
buried  things  of  rare  value. 

We  should  rather  think  so;  but  we 
should  also  like  to  have  a  Chinese  opin- 
ion on  the  subject. 

Richard  W.  Kemp. 

III 

William  Allen  White's  '*A  Certain 

Rich  Man''* 

This  brilliant  writer,  whose  brilliancy 
must  perforce  lose  something  of  its 
qualities  in  a  long  narrative,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  his  subject.    He 

♦A  Certain  Rich  Man.  By  William  Allen 
White.   New  York :   The  Macmillan  Company. 
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presents  here  essentially  a  series  of  bi- 
ographical accounts  more  or  less  inter- 
playing — an  overflowing  document  lived. 
Mr.  White  has  adapted  himself  and  his 
style  to  this  story  of  a  Kansas  town,  to- 
gether with  some  of  its  distinctive  char- 
acters, all  growing  up  from  the  late  50's 
to  maturity  and  old  age  in  1909.  As  he 
himself  would  doubtless  say,  it  is  a  loosely 
bounded  topic  wherein  he  can  ''slosh 
around'*;  where  manners,  customs,  lan- 
guage have  been  more  informal  than 
normal,  more  earnest  than  lovely — where 
existence,  in  short,  has  been  impromptu 
and  untoward.  He  has  drawn  the  scene, 
however,  with  a  tender  hand.  He  has  put 
in  *'woods"  where  one  would  have  ex- 
pected scant  "timber" ;  he  has  given  the 
reader  the  sense  of  plenty  of  water  for 
damming  and  fishing  instead  of  shallow 
mud  streams  and  **dry  times.'' 

His  main  business,  as  he  stands  at  the 
window  of  his  editorial  sanctum  and 
points  out  to  us  his  fellow-townsmen 
passing  along  the  street  on  their  various 
errands  of  life,  is  to  describe  them,  to 
**reminisce,"  to  moralise,  sentimentalise, 
sermonise.  He  pulls  well  at  our  heart 
strings  with  his  descriptions  of  these 
hard  struggles,  these  frontier  hopes,  vir- 
tues, shortcomings.  The  bits  of  poetry 
and  the  fun  of  his  characters,  the  certain 
gauntness  of  their  pioneer  experiences, 
make  a  genuine  appeal.  It  is  heroic 
rather  than  dramatic;  and  no  stranger 
should  behold  the  spectacle  without  rev- 
erence, for  of  such  were  the  daring 
hearts  who  built  up  the  empire  of  our 
West.  There  was  no  other  people  to  go 
out  into  these  hostile  borders  of  the  Great 
Conflict  and  do  it.  Naturally  God  was 
felt  to  be  on  their  side.  And  in  these 
pages  He  is  freely  invoked  as  being  ac- 
tively, if  somewhat  despairingly,  con- 
cerned in  the  small  as  well  as  large  anxie- 
ties of  Sycamore  Ridge — Deity  being  a 
kind  of  synonym  for  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  this  democracy. 

It  is  true  to  the  picture.  For,  to  re- 
peat, no  one  understands  better  than  Mr. 
White  the  religious,  social  and  business 
scheme  and  mechanism  of  a  Missouri 
River  Valley  town.  There  are  many  of  his 
smaller  scenes  in  which  he  is  wonderfully 
happy.  The  children  of  the  Ridge,  its 
propagandist,  its  poet,  its  old  soldier  in 


his  blue  uniform,  its  land  '*boomers," 
round  out  properly  and  copiously  the  re- 
cital. And  all  the  while  the  topic  of  Pro- 
hibition is  adroitly  omitted. 

Next  to  these  living  figures,  shown 
rather  in  memory  than  in  action,  one 
feels  that  Mr.  White  has  most  at  heart 
his  direct  brief,  shod  with  arrows, 
against  the  hard  and  grasping  rich.  No 
liberal  sermon  could  well  be  more  popu- 
lar than  his  paragraphs  on  those  mon- 
archs  of  wealth  who,  by  reason  of  their 
money,  conduct  themselves  above  civic 
obligations  and  above  the  desire  and 
need  of  Christian  love — who  are  still  so 
tenacious  of  their  engrafted  rights,  so 
bent  on  the  keen,  spectacular  game  ot 
their  own  colossal  fortunes. 

It  would  seem  that  this  particular 
captain  of  industry,  John  Barclay,  the 
hero  of  the  story,  suffers  somewhat  in 
consequence.  The  difficult  psychologist 
will  likely  find  a  bone  to  pick  over  this 
character,  who  has  evidently  not  aroused 
the  fullest  interest  of  its  creator.  He  is 
treated  from  the  exterior — from  our  of- 
fice window  across  the  street.  An  Amer- 
ican novelist  would,  in  fact,  be  quite  ex- 
clusively fortunate  who  had  lived  with  a 
John  Barclay  intimately  in  the  begin- 
nings, upgrowth  and  culmination  of  his 
career,  and  who  possessed  at  the  same 
time  the  literary  power  in  time-resisting 
English  to  depict  the  raison  d'etre,  the 
inmost  fears  and  stresses,  of  his  subject 
from  the  inside  toward  the  outside.  For 
the  multi-millionaire,  much  as  we  chas- 
tise him,  is  human  after  all.  He  has  his 
own  natural  view  of  life,  his  self-indul- 
gent justifications,  his  uphill  fights,  his 
bitter  tales  of  ingratitude,  his  peculiar 
heroisms.  He,  too,  is  a  logical  product 
as  well  as  a  fearful  if  envied  example. 

It  was  obviously  not  Mr.  White's  am- 
bition .or  object  to  grapple  in  profound 
earnestness  with  John  Barclay,  to  make 
of  him  a  master  personage.  Nor  may 
the  lack  here  be  particularly  felt  amid  so 
many  chapters  brimming  with  good, 
plain  people  who  are  reproduced  with 
adept  skill  in  photography  softened  with 
the  visions  of  tenderness  and  sentiment. 
A  Certain  Rich  Man  is  an  exceptionally 
successful  performance.  It  is  a  legit- 
imate child  of  love  and  of  years. 

Stuart  Henry, 
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IV 
Lucas  Malet's  "The  Score"* 

When  a  story  impresses  you  as  being 
essentially  and  pre-eminently  modern  you 
may  also  feel  certain  of  one  or  two  other 
matters  concerning  it.  It  is  not  an  im- 
mortal story,  for  instance,  and  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  creation  of  the  brain  rather  than 
the  heart.  It  may  be  immensely  clever 
— it  usually  is — it  may  sparkle  with  a 
thousand  gems  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  but 
the  great  simple  wisdom  of  the  human 
heart  does  not  pulsate  within  it,  and  it 
remains  a  record  rather  of  manners  and 
conventions  than  of  feelings  and  experi- 
ence which  are  in  the  end  life  itself.  The 
modern  note,  insistently  struck,  becomes 
false  and  ceases  to  key  with  the  master 
song  of  humanity. 

Books  of  this  sort  often  make,  how- 
ever, the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining 
reading.  Like  some  smart  worldling  at- 
tired in  fashionable  garments  who  drops 
in  for  afternoon  tea  and  regales  you  with 
a  running,  amusing  commentary  on  the 
acquaintances  among  whom  his  life  is 
passed,  you  greet  the  volume  with  a 
smile  and  pleasant  anticipations  of  an 
hour's  relaxation,  quite  sure  that  your 
heart  will  not  be  wrung  nor  the  deep  and 
difficult  recesses  of  your  spirit  disturbed. 
There  may  be  murder  and  sudden  death 
in  the  tale,  but  dark  and  dire  though  the 
events  may  be.  held  in  the  shimmering 
alembic  of  all  that  is  passing  rather  than 
eternal  in  the  human  soul  the  result  will 
still  be  light  and  even  frivolous.  For 
every  book  is,  finally,  not  the  sum  of  the 
incidents  related,  but  of  the  writer's  own 
conception  of  what  the  experience  of  life 

really  is. 

The  two  stories  contained  in  Lucas 
Malet's  last  book.  The  Score,  are  con- 
cerned with  sufficiently  vital,  even  tragic 
matters.  In  the  first,  "Out  in  the  Open," 
we  are  told  of  a  woman,  a  charming  and 
successful  actress,  who,  on  account  of 
past  occurrences  in  her  life  and  because 
of  an  unselfish  desire  for  her  friend  and 
lover's  best  interests,  comes  to  a  momen- 
tous and  noble  decision,  sacrificing  not 
alone  a  marriage  of  brilliance  and  for- 
tune, but  love  itself.    In  the  second  story 
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the  theme  is  the  psychology  of  evil,  the 
impress  made  by  one  soul  upon  another, 
and  the  background  is  picturesque  with 
an  Italian  convent  and  a  death-bed. 
Tales  grim  enough  and  supposedly 
rooted  up  from  warm  and  bleeding 
hearts. 

Nevertheless  the  chink  of  the  teacup 
pervades  them.  We  are  never  convinced 
of  Poppy  St.  John's  love,  nor  even  quite 
sure  that  the  man  himself  is  as  impas- 
sioned as  he  would  have  us  believe.  All 
Poppy's  talk  and  analysing  leaves  us  un- 
moved. At  the  height  of  her  struggle 
she  sees  analogies  between  her  voice  and 
the  throbbing  of  the  sea,  and  all  her 
arguments  are  dizzyingly  clever,  but 
scarcely  such  as  would  come  from  the 
heart  of  a  truly  loving  woman.  As  for 
Denier,  the  man  with  the  huge  frame  and 
the  hot  blue  eyes,  he  teters  back  and 
forth  with  a  priggish  selfishness  that 
hardly  arouses  sympathy. 

What  should  he  do — take  the  woman  he 
loved  and  the  chances  of  humiliation  and  de- 
ferred fruition,  conceivably  of  rank  failure  in 
things  to  him  of  supreme  importance,  which, 
alas !  went  along  with  her  ?  Or,  dropping  the 
woman,  sacrificing  the  solace  and  delight  of 
her,  playing  too  but  a  somewhat  scurvy  part 
by  her,  thereby  ensure  perfect  freedom  to  de- 
vote every  energy  to  the  development  of  a 
great  position  and  a  distinguished  name? 
Constituted  as  he  was,  this  presented  a  fright- 
ful problem,  and  one  containing  elements 
eminently  repulsive  to  his  mind  and  heart. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  the  frightful 
problem  the  distracted  Denier  falls  upon 
Poppy  and  almost  strangles  her  to  death. 
Failing  by  this  manoeuvre  to  gain  her 
consent  to  marry  him,  he  proposes  a  less 
conventional  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
But  no.  So  he  departs,  crashing  away 
through  the  dawn  in  a  motor,  while 
Poppy  remains  alone  in  the  terrors  of  an 
English  night — and  we  are  told  that  these 
terrors  to  her  city-accustomed  soul  and 
body  were  portentous — to  thrash  out  the 
subject  over  again  with  herself.  The 
next  day  she  reveals  a  pair  of  red  eyes 
to  her  friend  and  mentor,  one  of  those 
minor  personages  Mrs.  Harrison  so  well 
understands  and  so  consummately  com- 
poses, and  bursts  into  the  following  ex- 
tempory  prose  poem : 
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Take  me  back,  dear  man,  away  from  this 
horrible,  overpowering,  heartless,  rawboned 
Nature — back  to  the  pavements  and  houses, 
the  lamps  and  shops  and  the  streets — back  to 
the  dear,  dear  people  who  suffer  and  curse, 
and  laugh  and  love — for  they  are  dear,  all  of 
them,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  I  hate 
this  indecently  naked  land  and  sea,  naked  day 
and  night,  naked  light  and  darkness,  cloud 
and  fog.  ...  it  makes  me  feel  sick  and  believe 
in  nothing — not  even  in  those  I  have  loved 
best,  not  even  in  myself,  not  even  in  Al- 
mighty God.  .   .   . 

The  other  story,  **  Miserere  Nobis,"  is 
the  confession  of  a  young  man  to  a  priest. 
It  is  a  confession  of  murder  and  of  the 
facts  leading  to  the  crime,  the  picture  of 
the  vengeance  of  a  wronged  husband 
upon  the  body  of  the  betrayer  and  the 
soul  of  the  child.  It  is  this  son  who  com- 
mits the  actual  act  under  the  subtle  ob- 
session of  the  stronger  spirit  beneath 
whose  influence  he  has  grown  to  matur- 
ity. The  idea  is  interesting  and  capable 
of  revealing  much  of  the  complex  hu- 
manity within  us.  But  Mrs.  Harrison 
has  not  penetrated  far  below  the  surface ; 
while  the  astounding  longwindedness  of 
the  dying  man  cannot  fail  of  imposing 
too  greatly  on  the  reader's  sense  of  il- 
lusion. 

It  is  all,  as  Poppy  herself  would  put 
it,  jolly  well  done.  But  as  the  teacup  is 
set  down  and  there  is  a  premonitory 
rustle  of  departure  one  realises  that  it 
was  done  to  show  the  narrator's  cynical 
wit  and  easy  brilliance.  The  stories  are 
to  be  forgotten — but  not  the  story-teller's 
charm  and  sparkling  if  self-conscious 
grace. 

Hildeqarde  Hazvthorne. 


Miss    Miciiaelson's    "Michael 
Thwaites's  Wife"* 

Miss  Michaelson  is  trying  hard  to  live 
down  her  great  popular  success  In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage.  She  has  the  ambition 
and  the  commendable  courage  to  branch 
out  into  other  lines  of  fiction,  and  to 

♦Michael  Thwaites's  Wife.  By  Miriam 
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prove  herself  capable  of  something  more 
than  a  mere  story  of  incident,  however 
good  that  story  may  have  been.  This 
last  book,  Michael  Thwaites's  Wife,  is 
something  very  much  more,  something 
almost  worth  while  judged  by  the  higher 
standards.  That  it  is  not  absolutely  so 
is  due  only  to  a  certain  lack  of  artistic 
restraint,  an  overloading  of  incident  and 
emotion  toward  the  end  of  the  story, 
leading  to  some  serious  faults  of  con- 
struction. Otherwise  the  book  is  good, 
most  en  joy  ably  good. 

It  has  a  story  that  holds,  but  it  has 
something  more.  It  contains  some'  fas- 
cinating character  study,  some  fine  bits 
of  psychological  individualising  that 
grip  and  charm.  It  shows  most  com- 
mendable self-restraint  indeed  for  so 
clever  a  story-teller  as  Miriam  Michael- 
son to  handle  a  subject  such  as  she  has 
chosen — the  involuntary  deception  of  a 
husband  by  the  substitution  of  his  wife's 
twin-sister  for  the  wife  herself — to  han- 
dle this  subject  entirely  from  the  finer 
psychological  point  of  view,  rather  than 
from  its  melodramatic  possibilities.  Miss 
Michaelson  has  done  this  so  well  that  she 
convinces  absolutely.  We  believe  the 
thing  could  happen  and  are  therefore 
really  interested  in  watching  develop- 
ments. 

It  is  in  construction  that  the  book  is 
uneven,  principally  in  its  latter  half.  The 
first  part  of  the  story,  showing  the  child- 
hood of  the  people  we  follow  through 
many  years  of  their  lives,  is  thoroughly 
delightful.  Old  Judge  Thorley  in  his  old 
house,  with  his  charming  dinner-hour 
theorising,  is  a  person  we  would  like  to 
meet.  The  fairy-like  twin  sisters,  Tess 
and  Trixy,  seem  real.  And  black-browed 
Michael  Thwaites,  with  the  stubbornness 
in  his  nature  of  a  far-off  strain  of  In- 
dian ancestry,  is  alive  and  convincing  as 
boy  or  man.  In  this  early  part  of  the 
story  the  balance  of  interest  is  evenly 
held,  the  composition  of  the  picture  true 
and  clear.  It  is  later,  when  these  chil- 
dren have  grown  to  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood, that  the  author  loses  her  grip 
on  the  even  proportioning  which  has  ap- 
parently come  so  easy  up  to  this  point. 

Into  the  lives  of  maturing  men  and 
women  there  would  naturally  come  a 
wider  horizon,  an  increasing  participa- 
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tion  in  the  work,  the  pleasure,  the  cares, 
and  the  sin  of  that  great  world  that  lay 
outside  the  narrow  boundaries  hemming 
in  a  happy  childhood.  And  Miss  Michael- 
son  brings  her  characters  into  close  touch 
with  the  most  important  questions  of  life 
in  New  York  City  to-day,  the  fight  for  a 
cleaner  municipal  house-keeping,  for  a 
government  by  the  people  of  the  city,  for 
the  people  of  the  city.  Most  readers  of 
to-day  who  are  alive  will  be  as  interested 
in  these  questions  as  in  the  more  intimate 
fate  of  Michael  Thwaites,  celebrated 
surgeon  and  budding  reform  politician, 
his  pretty  girl-wife  Trixy,  "the  twin 
without  a  soul";  and  her  sister  Tess,  who 
has  soul  for  two.  But  right  here  Miss 
Michaelson  proves  the  truth  asserted  not 
so  long  ago  by  an  eminent  critic  in  the 
Bookman,  the  contention  that  the  even 
proportioning  of  central  story  and  back- 
ground is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  achieve  in  fiction.  Miss  Michaelson  has 
a  big  background  of  a  city's  struggle 
which  she  understands  and  handles  well 
and  sympathetically.  She  has  also  a 
story  of  growing  interest  in  the  conflict 


of  personalities,  which  she  handles  with 
power.  But  she  has  made  several  bad 
faults  in  the  composition  of  the  picture. 
Instead  of  filling  in  the  natural  blanks  in 
the  story  with  the  necessary  digressions 
into  city  politics,  she  has  broken  into  the 
most  intense  moments  of  the  personal  in- 
timate conflict — the  moments  when  it 
would  .seem  that  Tess  Thorley's  involun- 
tary assumption  of  her  sister's  personal- 
ity to  save  the  latter's  good  name  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  discovery— to  give 
us  long  pages  of  description  of  municipal 
conditions.  This  is  very  irritating  to  the 
reader.  Also  Trixy  Thwaites's  return  is 
a  very  bad  fault  of  construction.  It  is 
inartistic  and  quite  unnecessary  to  the 
story. 

In  a  word,  if  the  last  third  of  this 
novel  were  rewritten,  drawn  together 
with  a  tenser  construction,  composed 
with  a  better  balance  of  background  and 
central  figures,  it  would  easily  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
summer.  That  its  faults  irritate  is  a  sign 
how  good  it  is  in  spite  of  them. 

Grace  Isabel  Calbron. 


ECONOMY  OF  MEANS  AND  SOME 
RECENT  NOVELS* 


T  was  the  present 
writer's  misfortune, 
the  other  day,  to 
glance  over  a  recently 
published  text-book  on 
the  art  of  writing  fic- 
tion.    The  word 


fortune"  is  used  advisedly,  for  it   was 
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saddening  to  think  not  merely  that  so 
bad  a  book  had  succeeded  in  getting 
itself  written  and  published,  but  that  it 
would  inevitably  be  taken  quite  seriously 
by  scores  of  would-be  authors,  who  by  a 
faithful  observance  of  its  precepts  will 
be  in  a  position  to  commit  every  separate 
literary  crime  and  blunder  that  disfigures 
the  average  mediocre,  machine-made 
magazine  story.  And  the  reading  of  this 
book  was  not  only  saddening,  but  it 
brought  up  once  again  quite  squarely  the 
vexed  question,  whether  any  text-book 
on  the  art  of  writing  novels  really  serves 
the  cause  of  letters, — whether,  in  short, 
any  instruction  in  the  technique  of  fiction 
ever  helps  the  class  of  writers  who  are 
really  worth  helping.  The  trouble  with 
all  text-book  instruction  is  that  it  neces- 
sarily formulates  definite  rules  out  of  the 
free,  unhampered,  instinctive  practice  of 
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recognized  masters  of  the  art.  Its  whole 
attitude  is  that  of  extreme  coiiser\-aiisin : 
stories  have  been  i*Tinen  in  such-and- 
such  a  way  in  the  past,  therefore,  that  is 
the  wav  in  which  thev  must  continue  to  be 
written — when,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  every 
really  great  novelist  has  achieved  great- 
ness, not  by  following  the  already  estab- 
nished  formulas  but  by  daring  to  invent 
new  ones;  not  by  telling  a  stor>-  in  the 
manner  of  Fielding  or  Scott  or  Dickens, 
but  by  telling  it  in  his  own  manner,  and 
thereby  giving  it  the  hallmark  of  genu- 
ine creation.  But  the  writer  who  happily 
possesses  the  creative  gift  rarely  stands 
in  need  of  academic  advice  in  technique ; 
and  the  practical  result  of  all  such  in- 
struction is  a  regrettable  increase  in  the 
survival  of  the  unfit. 

Not  that  the  rules  of  technique  as 
practised  by  the  best  writers  in  the  past 
are  unworthy  of  careful  study.  On  the 
contrary-  they  should  form  the  basis  of 
every  novelist's  education  in  his  art, — but 
they  should  be  studied  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  b^oks  themselves,  and  not 
in  the  form  of  an  algebraic  formula,  a 
convenient  thumb-rule  to  be  applied  with 
the  unvar>'ing  monotony  of  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse.  The  reason  why 
Thackeray  or  Maupassant  or  Rudyard 
Kipling  writes  any  particular  paragraph 
in  precisely  such-and-such  a  way  can 
never  be  understood  or  explained  apart 
from  the  context — any  more  than  a  Ma- 
donna of  Raphael,  a  ceiling  fresco  of 
Michelangelo,  can  be  understood  apart 
from  the  particular  alcove  or  panel  for 
which  it  was  conceived.  To  reduce  the 
genius  of  art  to  cut-and-dried  rules  is 
comparatively  an  easy  task;  it  requires 
only  that  courage  of  ignorance  with 
which  a  child  proceeds  to  dissect  the 
wheels  of  a  watch.  It  is  when  you 
attempt  to  reverse  the  practice  and  build 
up  a  story  of  your  own  from  the  same 
cut-and-dried  rules  that  you  find,  like 
the  works  of  the  watch,  they  refuse  to 
fit  together.  Some  subtle  little  detail, 
some  unobserved  purpose,  like  a  missing 
nut  or  rivet,  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  paragraph  which  was  a  perfect 
bit  of  art  and  the  paragraph  fit  only 
for  the  literary  scrap-heap. 

Take,  for  example,  the  familiar  and 
much-abused  phrase,  Economy  of  Means, 


which  evcrv  text-book  lavs  doun  as  one 
ol  the  fundamental  axioms  of  fiction- 
making.  It  means,  of  course,  that  in  tell- 
ing your  stor>-  you  must  use  no  more  raw 
material,  in  the  shape  of  characters,  inci- 
dents, and  description,  than  is  actually 
required  to  produce  tlie  impression  that 
you  are  desirous  of  pnxlucing:  tliat  if 
you  can  get  your  etteci  with  one  man  and 
two  women,  it  is  as  bad  workmanship  to 
have  two  men  and  three  women  as  for 
a  tailor  to  use  seven  vards  of  cloth  when 
he  needed  only  five.  The  trouble  with 
this  definition  is  tliat,  while  it  sounds 
quite  simple,  it  really  advances  us  nv>  far- 
ther than  we  were  before.  Economy  of 
Means  is  the  use  of  the  smallest  amount 
of  material  that  will  o>nvey  the  ctiect 
that  the  author  is  striving  for — but  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  ktiows 
precisely  what  that  desired  impression  is, 
is  the  author  himself — and  every  time 
that  you  or  I  criticise  a  story  as  being 
uneconomic  in  too  lavish  a  use  of  |hh>- 
ple  or  events  or  scenes,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  we  are  simply  revealing  our  own 
obtusenesss,  our  failure  to  feel  the  im- 
pression for  which  the  author  had  care- 
fully striven.  A  case  in  point  is  a  certain 
short  story,  recently  submittetl  for  a  criti- 
cal opinion.  It  seemed  an  admirable  and 
delicate  bit  of  art,  excepting  for  a  few 
paragraphs  near  the  middle,  during 
which  nothing  in  particular  was  happen- 
ing and  which  gave  an  indescribable  ef- 
fect of  dragging  minutes,  the  tediousness 
of  time  that  will  not  pass.  When  this 
criticism  was  expressed  to  the  author,  he 
answered  frankly,  **You  do  not  know 
how  glad  you  have  made  me !  The  hero 
is  supposed  during  those  dragging  hours 
to  undergo  a  momentous  transforma- 
tion ;  and  the  one  thing  that  I  laboured  to 
drive  home  to  the  reader  is  that  very 
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sense  of  endless  monotony  to  which  ycni 
take  exception."  Of  course,  in  this  case, 
as  in  coimtless  others,  the  author  was 
right  and  the  critic  was  wrong.  Econ- 
omy of  Means  says  that  you  must 
not  allow  characters  having  no  struc- 
tural importance  break  into  the  story 
and  delay  the  action.  Rut  suppos- 
ing that  you  answer.  **This  effect 
of  interruption,  the  sort  of  interrup- 
tion always  occurring  in  life,  is  precisely 
what  I  was  striving  for ;  I  want  to  s!io\v 
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its  psychological  effect  upon  one  of  my 
characters,"  the  critic,  if  wise,  will  allow 
you  to  have  the  last  word.  Or,  to  take 
another  frequent  case ;  supposing  that  the 
critic  objects  to  a  certain  redundancy  of 
language  a  needless  repetition  of  descrip- 
tions, amounting  at  times  to  the  recur- 
rence, almost  word  for  word,  of  entire 
paragraphs,  at  intervals  throughout  the 
book.  But  if  you  are  ready  to  reply, 
"This  redundancy  to  which  you  object 
is  every  bit  of  it  intentional,  a  carefully 
studied  attempt  to  achieve  effects  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  Wagnerian  leitmo- 
tiv," you  show  at  once  that  you  have  been 
strictly  practising,  and  not  violating  the 
principle  of  Economy  of  Means. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  poor 
work  is  being  produced,  not  through  neg- 
lect of  this  principle  of  Economy  of 
Means,  but  through  an  unintelligent  ap- 
plication of  it.  An  author  is,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  amount  of  detail  that 
he  shall  put  into  his  fiction ;  he  is  free  to 
get  his  effects  either  with  a  few  strong, 
swift,  impressionistic  lines,  or  with  a  pa- 
tient accumulation  of  minute  and  delicate 
touches.  But,  having  chosen  his  method, 
he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  it  consistently ; 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  the  bold,  im- 
pressionistic method  in  one  corner  of  his 
canvas,  and  the  minute  and  photographic 
fidelity  to  detail  in  the  other.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  the  error  which  not  infre- 
quently mars  what  would  otherwise  be 
excellent  work  in  fiction.  There  will  be 
an  initial  scene  giving  with  praiseworthy 
accuracy  and  vividness  an  intimate  pic- 
ture of  a  living-room,  the  shifting  pano- 
rama of  a  busy  street,  the  inmost  work- 
ings of  a  human  soul.  But,  having  once 
done  this,  the  author  seems  to  think  that 
he  has  done  enough,  that  the  impression 
once  made  is  a  permanent  one,  that 
henceforward  the  mere  mention  by  name 
of  that  room  or  street  or  person  will  be 
enough  to  recall  to  you  all  that  has  at 
the  start  been  said  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  gets  no  such  impression ;  good 
art  demands  a  certain  amount  of  reitera- 
tion ;  and  if  a  writer  begins  with  a  wealth 
of  detail,  whether  of  the  outward  and 
passing  show  or  the  inner  mental  work- 
ings of  his  character,  he  has  not  the  right 
arbitrarily  to  change  his  method. 

As  a  rule,  when  artists  attempt,  by 


way  of  a  change,  to  paint  a  picture  in 
words  instead  of  pigments,  whatever 
other  blunders  they  may  commit,  they  at 
least  manage  this  matter  of  consistency 
in  detail  in  quite  a  praiseworthy  way. 
Take,  for  example,  Andre  Castaigne's  re- 
cently published  volume,  The  Top-liners. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  points  of  view 
from  which  to  criticise  this  book  unfav- 
ourably. One  might  be  justified  in  com- 
plaining that  the  characters  and  their  en- 
vironment are  uniformly  and  depress- 
ingly  sordid ;  that  the  plot  is  loosely  con- 
structed and  rambling ;  and  that  taken  as 
a  whole  it  contains  no  central  theme 
of  any  really  vital  importance — all  of 
which  merely  amounts  to  a  statement 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  permanently 
great  novels.  Rut,  as  a  picture  of  a 
certain  phase  of  life,  a  phase  that  has  its 

legitimate  place  in  fic- 
,«^.  tion.  The  Top-liners  is  a 

Top-liners"  "^^"^   deserving  cordial 

recognition  for  its  un- 
common power  to  make 
us  actually  see  the  scenes  that  it  presents. 
In  substance,  it  is  the  life  chronicle  of 
a  professional  bicyclist,  a  girl  who,  al- 
most before  she  could  walk,  began  her 
training  in  trick  riding,  travelling  with 
circuses,  moving  from  town  to  town, 
country  to  country,  from  Sidney  to  Cal- 
cutta, from  India  to  Cape  Colony,  always 
with  the  ultimate  goal  before  her  of  an 
engagement  at  a  London  music  hall.  Of 
course,  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  story  is 
necessarily  sordid,  unsavoury,  more  or  less 
brutal,  one  of  the  praisworthy  things 
about  this  book,  in  which  there  are  many 
things  deserving  praise,  is  the  impression 
it  •  gives  of  coarse,  vulgar  companion- 
ship, of  air  heavy  with  stale  smoke  and 
foul  language — the  most  unfortunate  sort 
of  environment  in  which  to  bring  up  a 
young  and  attractive  girl.  Furthermore, 
one  gets  a  very  direct  and  not  easily 
forgotten  impression  of  the  merciless 
method  applied  in  the  training  of  young 
acrobats,  the  long  hours,  the  aching 
limbs,  the  curses  and  blows  that  reward 
a  mistake.  There  is  no  escaping  the  con- 
viction that  a  good  deal  of  first  hand 
knowledge  has  gone  into  Mr.  Castaigne's 
book,  and  while  here  and  thete  one  feels 
that  it  is  over-coloured,  as  may  well  hap- 
pen  in  a  burst  of  artistic  enthusiasm. 
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yet  in  the  main  it  all  rings  quite  true — 
the  life  of  the  vaudeville  artist  is  all 
there  with  its  hardships,  its  aspirations, 
its  jealousies,  and  now  and  again  its  brief 
season  of  triumph. 

The    Title    Market,    by    Emily    Post, 
is  a  story  about  which  it  is  easy  to  say 

a   number   of    pleasant 
"The  and  indulgent  things.  It 

Title  is  distinctly  readable ;  it 

Market"  shows,    in    a   way   that 

holds  the  interest,  cer- 
tain aspects  of   international   marriages 
which,   if   not   actually   new,   afford,   at 
least,  some  unfamiliar  variation  of  a  fa- 
miliar theme;  it  takes  us  to  Italy,  and 
gives  us  numerous  pleasant  pictures  of 
the  sunshine  and  laughter  and  the  glam- 
our of  Rome;  and  it  has,  besides,  an  in- 
genious plot  in  which  an  unscrupulous 
nobleman  intrigues  to  gain  the  hand  of 
an    American    heiress,    and    incidentally 
breaks  the  laws  of  Italy  by  smuggling 
out  of  the  country  a  priceless  Madonna 
of  Raphael  to  the  end   that  an  enemy 
who  stands  between  him  and  the  girl  he 
wants  may  be  charged  with  the  crime  and 
imprisoned.     So  much   may  be  said   in 
the    book's    favour;   but,   on    the   other 
hand,  it  offers  a  good  example  of  false 
economy  of  means.    The  American  heir- 
ess,   for   instance,    prior   to   sailing   for 
Europe,  spends  some  hours  in  selecting 
a  vast  array  of  dresses  and  wraps,  shoes 
and     hats     and     gloves,     silver-backed 
brushes,  costly  manicure  sets,  rings  and 
bracelets   and  necklaces,   all   imaginable 
costly  accessories  of  feminine  luxury.  The 
reader  gets  a  most  detailed  and  minute 
impression  of  the  atmosphere  of  extrava- 
gance   in    which    this    girl    lives     and 
breathes;  yet,  after  that  initial  descrip- 
tion, we  hear  practically  nothing  more  of 
all  this  gorgeousness ;  we  are  told  very  lit- 
tle from  this  time  onward  of  what  she 
wears,     what     impression     her     expen- 
sive tastes  make   upon   the  people   she 
meets;  in  short,  we  sometimes  wonder 
whether  by  some  accident  most  of  her 
trunks  could  have  been  lost  overboard 
on  the  outward  voyage.    This  may  seem 
to  be  a  small  matter  on  which  to  base  a 
lengthy    criticism,    but   when    one    once 
has  one's  attention  called  to  this  short- 
coming    in     the     book,     one     becomes 
acutely  conscious  of  it  throughout  the 


"Anthony 
Cuthbert" 


story,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  heroine 
and  her  expensive  tastes,  but  in  many 
other  connections  besides.  The  author 
seems  desirous  of  saving  time,  economis- 
ing space;  he  eliminates  description  and 
detail  over  and  over  at  times  when  de- 
tail and  description  would  add  substanti- 
ally to  the  story's  strength  and  interest. 
Nevertheless,  The  Title  Market  is  one  of 
the  books  of  the  current  month  that  can 
be  recommended  with  the  pleasant  as- 
surance that  people  will  come  back  to 
you  afterward  and  tell  you  how  much 
they  liked  it. 

Anthony  Cuthbert,  by  Richard  Bagot, 
is    another   story    the   action   of    which 

passes  partly  in  Italy. 
In  spite  of  a  few  strong 
episodes,  this  book  is 
distinctly  below  the  us- 
ual level  of  Mr.  Bagot's 
work,  and  in  theme  is  needlessly  and 
painfully  offensive.  The  simplest  and 
most  direct  way  to  explain  the  central 
idea  of  the  story  is  this :  Imagine  an  epi- 
sode analogous  to  that  of  Three  Weeks, 
the  scene  Florence;  the  woman  wife  of 
an  Italian  prince,  the  man  a  young  Eng- 
lish army  officer  on  temporary  leave  of 
absence.  Now,  it  happens,  through  a 
chain  of  coincidences,  which  an  even 
greater  skill  than  Mr.  Bagot  possesses 
could  not  clothe  with  a  semblance  of  like- 
lihood, that  the  Italian  princess  is  the 
woman  who  for  years  has  been  hopelessly 
loved  by  the  young  officer's  uncle;  that 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  officer's  recall 
to  his  regiment  the  husband  of  the  prin- 
cess dies,  the  officer's  uncle  straightway 
goes  to  Italy,  proposes  in  hot  haste  and 
is  promptly  accepted  and  married.  And 
all  this  happens  without  any  of  those 
concerned  having  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  grim  dilemma  in  which  they  are 
being  involved.  The  young  officer  has 
no  idea  that  his  princess  is  the  woman 
his  uncle  loves;  the  uncle,  of  course, 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  his  nephew's 
FloVentine  experience,  and  the  princess 
is  equally  innocent  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  relationship  between  the  two  men. 
It  is  only  when  the  three  meet  a  few 
months  later  at  the  uncle's  home  that 
the  horror  of  the  situation  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  two  most  vitally  concerned. 
The  resulting  situations  are  handled  with 
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considerable  strength  and  dignity ;  other- 
wise the  book  would  not  merit  even  a 
passing  comment.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  situation  is  so  purposeless  and  so 
artificial  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  valid 
excuse  for  the  book's  existence. 

The     Cuckoo's     Nest,     by     Martha 
Gilbert  Dickinson   Bianchi,  comes  as  a 

pleasant  contrast  to  the 
"The  foregoing  volume  like  a 

Cuckoo's  breath  of  clean,  whole- 

Nc3t"  some    air   after   an    es- 

cape from  unsanitary 
surroundings.  One  may,  perhaps,  com- 
plain that  the  author  did  not  quite  know 
what  she  was  trying  to  do,  or  that  at 
least  she  was  trying  to  do  too  many  dif- 
ferent things  all  at  once,  and  that  they 
are  constantly  jostling  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  rivalry  to  see  which  shall  get  it- 
self done  first.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
no  law  making  it  obligatory  upon  an 
author  to  have  a  perfectly  constructed 
and  symmetrical  plot;  and  she  is  quite 
within  her  rights  if  she  chooses  to  write 
in  a  somewhat  loose  knit  desultory  way, 
taking  more  interest,  and  putting  more 
work  in  clever  character  drawing  and  the 
sparkle  of  lively  and  exceedingly  natural 
conversation  than  in  the  working  out  of 
a  central  theme.  In  fact,  after  having 
read  the  little  volume  with  a  very  genu- 
ine pleasure,  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss 
how  to  put  the  substance  of  it  into  a 
concise  and  definite  paragraph.  The  ac- 
tion takes  place  mainly  in  France,  largely 
in  Paris.  There  are  an  American  cou- 
ple travelling  abroad  and  temporarily 
jomed  by  a  young  girl,  also  an  American, 
who  is  trying  the  experiment  of  a  year's 
absence  from  home  in  order  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  really  loves  the  es- 
timable middle-aged  gentleman  to  whom 
she  has  partially  engaged  herself.  It 
happens  that  the  husband  and  wife,  al- 
though fairly  well  contented  with  their 
lot,  have  each  of  them  in  younger  days 
had  a  still  unforgotten  romance;  and 
during  this  trip  abroad  these  youtfiful 
n  ii.'ances  come  to  life  again,  because  the 
wife  meets  her  former  lover  in  the  per- 
son of  the  young  girl's  middle-aged  sui- 
tor, while  the  husband  rediscovers  the 
ideal  of  his  youth  who  is  now  married, 
and  quite  happily  so,  to  a  Frenchman. 
All  these  criss-cross  threads  are  rather 


confusing,  and  at  times  become  as  badly 
tangled  as  a  game  of  cat's  cradle  that 
has  gone  wrong.  And,  up  to  the  last, 
one  has  no  clear  idea  just  where  the 
author  meant  to  place  her  centre  of  in- 
terest. But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  she  has  here  and  there  done  some 
surprisingly  good  bits  of  work  in  por- 
traying character  and  especially  in  show- 
ing those  little  rifts  in  mutual  under- 
standing and  affection  that  are  the  out- 
come of  inevitable  racial  differences,  and 
that,  little  as  they  appear  to  be  on  the 
surface,  refuse  at  times  to  be  bridged 
over.  For  example,  here  is  one  of  the 
episodes  in  the  book  that  serves  admir- 
ably as  an  example  of  the  author  at  her 
best.  The  American  wife,  in  spite  of 
her  deep  and  true  love  for  her  French 
husband,  is  unable  at  a  crucial  moment 
to  read  him  aright.  He  has  quarreled 
with  another  Frenchman  who  in  public 
has  refused  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
asserting  loudly  that  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man. The  wife  begs  to  know  the  reason 
for  this  insult  and  quarrel  and  when  her 
husband  persistently  refuses  to  tell  her, 
she  assumes  that  there  is  another  woman 
through  whom  her  husband  has  somehow 
disgraced  himself.  Finally,  seeing  how 
seriously  his  wife  has  taken  the  episode 
the  Frenchman  makes  up  his  mind  to 
tell  her  the  truth,  although  to  do  so 
means  to  strip  himself  bare,  to  expose  a 
secret  that  cuts  to  the  very  quick  of  his 
pride.  He  tells  her  that  his  mother  was 
partly  of  Jewish  descent,  that  that  is  the 
one  strain  of  alien  blood  in  an  otherwise 
perfectly  pure  race;  that  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  quarreled  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  knew  this  secret  and  be- 
ing a  rabid  anti-semite  had  for  that  rea- 
son refused  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
All  this  he  tells  his  wife,  feeling  that  in 
doing  so  he  is  giving  her  the  ultimate 
proof  of  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
fully  expecting  that  she  will  meet  his 
confession  with  tenderness  and  sympa- 
thy. But,  instead,  she  laughs  in  his  face, 
scornfully,  incredulously.  He  must  think 
up  some  better  story  than  that,  she  tells 
him,  something  plausible,  something  with 
a  grain  of  common  sense  in  it;  she  sim- 
ply cannot  understand  the  husband's 
point  of  view,  cannot  grasp  the  fact  that 
a  man  could  really  care  of  what  particu- 
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lar  race  one  of  his  great  great  grand- 
mothers might  happen  to  have  been,  or 
that  any  other  man  could,  by  any  chance, 
let  such  a  trifle  decide  whom  he  should  or 
should  not  shake  by  the  hand.  There  is 
only  one  thing  the  husband  could  do  to 
convince  her  that  he  has  told  the  truth, 
and  this  one  thing  he  does  the  same  night 
and  she  finds  him  the  next  morning  with 
the  empty  revolver  beside  him. 

The  Patience  of  John  Morland,hyM^ry 
Dillon,  is  an  historical  romance  of  Amer- 
ica half  a  century  ago, 
"The  in  which  James  Monroe, 

Patience  of  John    Quincy    Adams 

John  Morland"     and     Andrew     Jackson 

figure  intimately,  not  to 
mention  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster, 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  a  host 
of  other  men  prominent  in  Washington 
life  at  that  period.  In  her  brief  fore- 
word, the  author  makes  a  plea  in  justi- 
fication of  the  liberties  that  she  has  taken 
with  recorded  history,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  an  established  privilege  of  all 
writers  of  fiction  "for  which,"  she  says 
in  conclusion,  "I  have  great  authority, 
and  illustrious  examples  in  The  Three 
Musketeers,  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,  The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe  and  a  long 
line  of  equally  glorious  historical  tales." 
To  any  one  gifted  with  even  a  rudimen- 
tary sense  of  proportion  this  grotesque 
juxtaposition  of  Dumas  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  must  seem  as  ludicrous  as 
it  is  unfortunate ;  and  one  opens  the  book 
with  a  feeling  that  a  writer  who  cannot 
discriminate  between  the  robust  and  per- 
ennial grip  upon  our  hearts  exerted  by 
the  big,  jovial,  inexhaustible  Frenchman 
and  the  mere  intellectual  and  laborious 
cleverness  of  the  English  woman,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  a  book 
of  any  particular  value.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  The  Patience  of  John  Morland 
rather  pleasantly,  belies  expectation.  It 
is  certainly  readable  enough,  at  least  for 
those  who  still  care  for  this  much-abused 
type  of  historical  romance,  and  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  book  whom  the  author 
has  chosen  to  present  under  the  name  of 
Kitty  McCabe  is  certainly  very  much  alive 
and  very  charming  and  very  feminine  in 
her  perversity  and  her  contradictions.   It 


is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  has  taken 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  far  more  seriously 
than  that  lady  deserves,  and  has  allowed 
herself  to  be  very  much  influenced  by 
her.  Of  course,  the  best  thing  that  an 
author  can  do  is  to  be  simply  and  frankly 
himself,  and  not  identify  himself  with 
the  followers  of  any  school;  but  if  one 
must  come  under  the  influence  of  some 
earlier  writer,  then,  by  all  means  let  us 
advise  him  to  adhere  to  a  course  of  even 
the  lesser  known  and  less  important  of 
the  Dumas  novels  rather  than  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  author  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
An  historical  novel  of  quite  different 
calibre  is   The   Infamous  John  Friend, 

by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Garnett. 
"The  It  is  the  story  of  a  pro- 

Infamous  posed  invasion  of  Eng- 

John  Friend"       land    by    Napoleon — an 

invasion  arranged  for 
and  planned  by  John  Friend,  an  English- 
man of  great  charm  of  manner  and  ut- 
ter absence  of  conscience.  The  book  has 
so  many  fine  qualities  that  it  seems  al- 
most a  pity  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
dismissing  it  here  with  the  present  brief 
and  inefficient  note.  As  an  historic  pic- 
ture it  is  not  merely  conscientious  and 
painstaking,  but  vivid  and  full  of  the 
stir  of  liie.  As  the  study  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  timid,  gentle,  pious  woman  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  shameless  dishonesty 
and  treachery  of  the  husband  whose 
business  affairs  have  always  been  a  dark 
and  haunting  mystery,  the  book  shows 
unusual  analytical  powers;  as  a  tragedy 
of  a  man  who,  after  defying  fate  for 
years  meets  with  the  inevitable  discovery, 
conviction  and  sentence  that  he  merits 
it  shows  that  fine  sense  of  the  narrow 
boundary  line  which  separates  the  truly 
dramatic  from  the  melodrama.  As 
against  these  qualities,  it  offers  to  a  gen- 
eral glance  only  one  single  blemish,  an 
»  episode  between  subordinate  characters 
oJF  quite  irrelevant  and  needless  offensive- 
ness,  involving  certain  intimate  details  of 
an  unfortunate  marriage,  expressed  with 
a  frankness  that  is  beyond  excuse  when 
one  considers  that  the  whole  incident  is 
without  structural  importance  to  the  main 
story. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 


"DIAMOND    CUT    PASTE' 

BY   AGNES   AND   EGERTON    CASTLE 
BOOK  III— One  Night 


•RANGE  COURT  was 
Hfitled  to  its  utmost  capac- 
I  ity  on  the  Friday  of 
J  Lady  Gertrude's  diplo- 
Hmatic  dance.  For  after 
a  the  manner  of  such  en- 

gj  terta  inments  it  ha'l 

grown  till  its  organiser  had  declared  in- 
exorably her  list  was  full.  Some  most 
unexpected  additions  had  accrued  to  the 
party  meanwhile.  Not  the  least  unex- 
pected being  the  Dowager  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy  herself. 

A  letter  from  Lady  Florence  to  her 
sister  had  arrived  by  first  post  two  days 
before  the  event.    It  ran  thus : 

Jane  tells  us,  dearest  Gertrude,  that  you 
are  giving  a  ball.  Dear  mainina  is  a  liltle 
hurt  that  she  should  not  have  been  informed 
of  Ihe  matter.  She  begs  me  to  tell  you  that, 
though  she  knows  she  is  too  old  to  receive 
an  invitation,  you  need  not  have  kept  the 
event  tecrel  from  her.  We  suppose  the  fes- 
tivity is  to  filer  dear  Reginald's  return 
home,  Norah  not  having  yet  been  pre- 
sented; and  now,  of  course,  we  understand 
why  you  were  so  an:(ious  that  Coralie  and 
my  Ernest  should  go  to  you!  Do  you  think 
it  is  quite  worthy  of  yoii,  my  dearest  Ger- 
trude, or  quite  kind  to  make  this  my.stery? 
For  me,  you  know  how  completely  un- 
touched all  these  worldly  things  leave  me 
since  my  great  sorrow;  but  when  I  see  dear 
mamma's  pained  countenance  f  cannot  help 
feeling  sad.  We  may  not  have  her  so  long 
with  us. 

Lady  Gertrude's  eyebrows  went  up  in 
rueful  amusement  as  she  perused  this 
document,  it  had  certainly  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  inform  the  Dowager  of 
the  impromptu  dance,  which  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  youth  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  not  intended  to  count 
otherwise  than  as  the  most  informal  boy 
and  g^rl  affair,  since  Norah  was  still  in 


the  schoolroom.  Now  it  seemed  the 
news  of  her  "ball" — Lady  Gertrude 
Esdale's  ball  for  her  debulanic  daughter 
— was  bruited  far  and  wide.  There  was 
nothing  for  that  but  to  allow  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Far  otherwise  im- 
portant was  the  misunderstanding  with 
Lady  Enniscorthy. 

■'Dear  mamma  is  a  little  luirt.  ..." 
Gertrude  never  quite  believed  her  sister's 
pathetic  statements.  Nevertheless,  the 
possibility  of  this  one  being,  for  once, 
correct,  was  not  to  be  endured.  To  sue 
for  the  Dowager's  company  with  all  the 
affectionate  importunity  possible  was  the 
most  urgent  of  all  the  many  preoccupa- 
tions which  now  pressed  upon  her,  and 
Gertrude  could  conceive  no  belter  emis- 
sary but  the  favourite  grandchild  herself. 

Accordingly,  Norah  was  dispatched  to 
Park  Lane  in  the  motor,  duly  chaperoned 
by  Coralie  and  Ernest ;  and  Lady  Ger- 
trude, in  the  midst  of  all  her  prepara- 
tions, undertook  the  heroic  task  of  enter- 
taining her  visitor  for  the  afternoon. 

Sir  Reginald  had  found  the  War  Office 
convenient  again  and  taken  an  early  train 
for  town. 

Norah  departed  in  high  feather; 
Emerald  Fanny's  plaintive  looks  over 
their  separation  passed  apparently  un- 
noticed. Indeed,  Mrs.  Lancelot's  influ- 
ence over  her  yotmg  friend  had  entered 
upon  a  fitful  stage;  now,  to  Coralie's  dis- 
gust, seeming  more  complete  than  ever ; 
now  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

Whether,  owing  to  Lady  Gertrude's 
tactfulness  in  avoiding  any  semblance  of 
apology  in  the  letter  which  Norah  con- 
veyed to  her  grandmother;  whether  be- 
cause the  latter's  breezy  and  unexpected 
entrance,  and  heart-whole  endorsement 
of  the  invitation  it  contained,  sufficed  to 
sweep  away  her  "hurt  feelings,"  the  em- 
bassy proved  a  coniplete  success.  Lady 
Enniscorthy  acceded  in  high  good  hu- 
mour to  her  granddaughter's  entreaty. 

"It's  my  very  own  little  dance,  granny 
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darling!  Just  my  Windsor  friends,  and 
Enn,  and  a  few  boys — and  not  any  horrid 
dowagers — ^but  I  want  you." 

Lady  Florence's  lips  had  already  parted 
over  the  rebuke  that  was  to  point  the 
extraordinary  awkwardness  of  her 
niece's  manner  of  expressing  herself, 
when  the  old  lady  forstalled  her. 

"Quite  right,  my  love — dowagers  are  a 
great  mistake,  eh,  Florence?  Yes,  Til 
come,  ril  come." 

"Dear  mamma — the  fatigue — the  jour- 
ney— the  late  hours " 

Florence  turned  a  flustered  counte- 
nance upon  her  mother. 

"Fatigue?  Nonsense!  Why  should  it 
fatigue  me?  Gertrude  will  give  me  a 
comfortable  room,  and  look  after  me. 
And  as  for  the  journey" — her  bright  eye 
took  its  malicious  twinkle  as  she  fixed  the 
anxious  guardian — "I  won't  trouble  you 
to  exhaust  yourself  by  accompanying 
me. 

"No,  indeed,"  confirmed  Norah,  with 
unflattering  haste.  "You  needn't  come  a 
bit,  Aunt  Florence.  We'll  look  after 
granny." 

"I  reckon,"  put  in  Coralie,  who,  up  to 
this,  had  sat  demurely  in  unwonted  si- 
lence, "Aunt  G.  quite  understood  from 
your  letter,  momma,  that  you  could  not 
put  such  a  strain  on  your  feelings  as  to 
join  our  giddy  revels." 

The  Dowager  had  been  in  a  good  hu- 
mour before;  but  the  sight  of  Lady 
Florence's  discomfiture  increased  her 
cheerfulness  to  positive  hilarity. 

"I  couldn't  dream  of  letting  dear 
mamma — "  the  poor  lady  was  beginning, 
when,  friskly,  she  was  interrupted. 

"I  shall  go  alone  to  stay  with  Ger- 
trude," the  Dowager  cried,  with  the  de- 
cisiveness which  none  dared  oppose.  Her 
fine  old  face  was  wrinkled  into  delighted 
smiles — something  of  the  child's  joy  in 
escaping  from  its  nurse's  control  was 
pathetically  apparent  in  her  demeanour. 

Lady  Florence  folded  her  lips  in  that 
vindictive  line  which  betrayed  the  feel- 
ings of  anger  rarely  allowed  to  find  vent 
in  words.  She  gave  a  deep  sigh,  of  ut- 
most foreboding,  followed  by  a  fervent 
aspiration : 

"Pray  Heaven  we  may  not  all  regret 
this  I" 

Still  with  the  gay  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 


Lady  Enniscorthy  pursued,  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  the  ominous  prayer: 

"Tell  QIC,  is  the  creature — the  widow 
with  the  absurd  name — the  General's — " 
she  caught  herself  up  hastily,  with  a 
glance  at  Norah's  flushing  face,  and 
amended  her  phrase  suavely — "the  lady 
who  nursed  your  father  so  well  in  India 
— is  she  still  staying  with  you,  my  love?" 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  to  say,"  cried  the  girl 
defiantly,  resenting  in  her  loyalty  the 
something  ofi^ensive  yet  mysterious  to 
her  in  the  Dowager's  expression  and 
voice. 

"Humph!"  said  Lady  Enniscorthy. 

She  met  Coralie's  elaborately  innocent 
gaze,  and  there  was  a  mute  interchange 
of  sentiments. 

"If  1  were  you,  grandma,"  said  the 
American  then,  "I'd  send  for  that  tiara 
from  the  bank.    You'll  want  it." 

A  purple  tide  rushed  to  Lady  Flor- 
ence's already  flushed  checks. 

"Coralie!"  she  fulminated.  "Pray  for- 
give her,  dear  mamma." 

She  broke  oflf  abruptly:  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy was  chuckling.  Really,  they  were 
all  taking  a  very  terrible  risk.  Of 
course,  she  would  not  breathe  it  to  a  soul, 
but  once  or  twice  it  had  struck  her  al- 
ready, never  more  forcibly  than  to-day : 
dear  mamma  was  getting  a  little  childish. 

"The  General,"  said  Coralie,  "is  at  the 
War  (Jffice.  He  was  there  yesterday, 
too.  And  Aunt  G.  and  Mrs.  I^ncelot  are 
all  by  themselves.  She's  only  staying  on 
for  the  dance.  I'm  afraid  she's  begin- 
ning to  find  us  a  little  dull  at  Orange 
Court." 

"Florence,"  said  Lady  Enniscorthy, 
"you'd  better  go  and  fetch  the  tiara  from 
Coutts's  to-morrow  morning — I'm  glad 
I  shall  see  her,"  she  added,  turning  again 
to  Coralie  with  the  childlike  air  of  inter- 
est and  amusement  that  sat  so  oddly  on 
her  majestic  age. 

"See  who?"  cried  Norah,  ungram- 
matically and  a  little  rudely. 

"The  creature  with  the  precious  name, 
my  pet,"  said  the  Dowager  in  a  guileless 
tone  that  contrasted  with  the  mischief  in 
her  glance.  "The  lady  who,  as  I  said, 
nursed  your  father  so  well." 

Then  she  unexpectedly  sent  for  her 
lace  box,  and  extracted  from  it  a  filmy 
scarf,  which,  with  some  ceremony,  she 
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gave  to  her  granddaughter  to  wear  on 
Friday.  She  disapproved  of  jewels  for 
girls,  she  said,  but  this  lace,  her  own 
mother's,  was  worth  many  trinkets.  To 
this  gift  she  added  an  old  painted  fan, 
and  tenderness  grew  in  her  eyes  at  the 
sight  of  the  child's  rapture.  Lady  Flor- 
ence was  past  speech;  but  when  she  saw 
Coralie  actually  receive  a  hearty  farewell 
kiss  instead  of  the  usual  grudging  cheek, 
she  became  more  gloomily  convinced  than 
ever  that  her  mother's  brilliant  intellect 
at  last  showed  signs  of  breaking  down. 

When  the  deputation  returned  to 
Orange  Court,  Norah's  first  proceeding 
was  to  seek  her  friend  to  display  her  new 
treasures. 

She  found  her  alone  in  her  room,  a 
prey  to  plaintiveness,  not  to  say  profound 
melancholy;  and  for  the  first  time 
Emerald  Fanny's  woes  rather  bored  her 
champion. 

The  "Very  sweet,  my  love  ...  a 
sweet  little  fan  indeed  .  .  .  quite  a 
dear  scarf!"  was  not  what  she  expected 
from  one  who  had  hitherto  been  al- 
most too  ready  to  sympathise  in  all  her 
joys  and  sorrows.  The  lachrymose  voice 
in  which  the  encomium  was  uttered,  and 
the  misty,  resigned  look  that  accom- 
panied it,  were  uncomfortably  dashing  to 
the  girl's  mood. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  cried  im- 
patientlv.  *'Hasn't  mamma  been  nice  to 
you?"   ' 

**Oh,  Lady  Gertrude  has  been  very 
kind,"  the  sufferer  assured  her.  "I  did 
what  I  could  to  help  her,"  this  with  a 
weary  sigh ;  "then  my  head  ached,  and  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  mind  my  retir- 
ing— to  be  alone,  to  rest  a  little — and  I've 
been  thinking  of  old  times  somehow — " 
Here  the  swimming  eyes  overflowed. 

Norah  caught  up  her  fan  again,  and 
cast  the  exquisite  cloud  of  lace  across  her 
arm.  She  stood,  embarrassedly  looking 
at  the  window.  A  shaft  of  evening  sun- 
shine was  slanting  across  the  pathetic 
face  raised  toward  her,  as  Emerald 
Fanny  sat  in  the  armchair  by  her  open 
window. 

Norah  could  not  help  seeing  in  this 
revealing  light  how  the  powder  stood  out 
on  the  mourner's  little  nose.  For  once 
the  pathos  rang  false.     Instead  of  grief 


that  her  friend  should  have  cause  to 
weep,  she  found  in  herself  a  wonder  how 
it  was  that  tears  should  not  wash  fur- 
rows for  themselves  down  those  whitened 
cheeks.  It  was  also  unwillingly  borne  in 
upon  her  that  when  Emerald  Fanny  was 
gay  she  wore  a  delicate  sea-shell  pink 
upon  her  countenance ;  and  when  she  was 
the  inconsolable  widow,  an  unrelieved 
pallor.  Did  she  put  on  the  white  stuff 
before  she  began  to  cry?  If  she  did,  it 
was  not  at  all  nice!  Norah  felt  such 
thoughts  to  be  disloyal;  but  they  were 
not  to  be  chased.  The  dinner-gong  gave 
her  a  welcome  pretext  for  hurried  de- 
parture. She  ran  out  of  the  room  with 
a  "ta-ta,"  horribly  inappropriate  to  the 
sorrow-laden  glance  that  followed  her. 
But  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  kiss 
the  blanched  cheek. 

After  some  reflection,  Mrs.  Lancelot 
decided  that  her  headache  was  too  severe 
to  allow  her  to  join  the  party  at  dinner ; 
and  she  sent  a  pathetic  message  by  the 
housemaid  begging  that  nobody  might 
come  to  her,  as  she  felt  quite  too  ill  for 
conversation. 

"And  what  will  you  have  for  dinner, 
mem  ?"  asked  Jane,  surveying  her  with  a 
stolidly  unsympathetic  eye.  (In  spite  of 
all  her  sweetness  Emerald  Fanny  had 
not  ingratiated  herself  .with  the  domestics 
of  Orange  Court.) 

"Oh,  the  least  possible!  Anything — 
anything  that  dear  Lady  Gertrude  likes 
to  send  up,"  murmured  the  widow. 

Gertrude  smiled  when  the  message 
was  delivered  to  her ;  and  although  Jane 
was  anxious  to  impress  the  fact  that  "She 
did  say,  the  least  possibly,  my  lady,"  her 
mistress  considered  the  "anything  dear 
Lady  Gertrude  likes  to  send  up"  the 
more  important  part  of  her  guest's  re- 
quest. The  invalid,  therefore,  partook  of 
an  excellent  repast,  helped  down  by  a 
half-pint  of  champagne ;  after  which  she 
felt  sufficiently  restored — secure  from 
visitors  that  night — to  smoke  a  surrepti- 
tious cigarette  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  Reginald  had  an  old-fashioned 
prejudice  against  ladies  smoking;  it  was 
a  long  time  since  she  had  permitted  her- 
self such  a  luxury. 

The  next  day  Lady  Enniscorthy  duly 
arrived,  escorted  by  her  devoted  daugh- 
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ter,  who,  with  a  kind  of  funeral  pomp, 
handed  her  over  to  the  guardianship  of 
Lady  Gertrude. 

'*But  really,  Flo,"  said  the  latter,  out  of 
her  kind  heart,  **I  can  put  you  up  if  you 
think  better  of  it  and  don*t  mind  the 
dressing-room  next  mamma." 

But  the  sight  of  her  mother's  repres- 
sive frown  convinced  Florence  that  she 
had  better  prefer  the  gloomy  triumph  of 
consistency;  she  shook  her  head. 

**No,  Gertrude,  no,  I  will  not  impose 
my  black  upon  your  gaiety.  Only  re- 
member, please,  that  dear  mamma  must 
have  her  brandy-and-water  when  she 
feels  the  least  tired;  and  I  hope  you 
won't  let  her  stay  up  after  eleven  o'clock. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  little  chicken 
broth  with  a  rusk  beside  her  bed,  in  case 
she  should  wake  up  in  the  night.  And 
Sir  James  does  not  really  like  her  to  have 
anything  but  a  fillet  of  sole  and  the  wing 
of  a  small  bird  for  dinner.  And,  by  the 
way,  I've  written  Sir  James's  telephone 
number  on  this  card." 

"Fiddle-de-dee!"  said  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy  and  snapped  the  card  out  of  the 
devoted  one's  hand,  to  tear  it  viciously  in 
two.  **You'll  miss  your  train,  Florence." 
She  drew  a  long  breath  when  the  door 
closed  on  the  black  draperies.  (Fore- 
stalling events,  it  may  be  here  narrated 
that,  after  an  excellent  and  varied  din- 
ner, and  two  suppers  of  foie-gras  and 
lobster  salad  and  several  glasses  of  Moet, 
she  did  not  go  to  bed  till  past  two  o'clock, 
after  which  she  slept  like  a  top,  and  the 
next  morning  declared  she  felt  ten  years 
younger.) 

The  only  shadow  upon  the  old  lady's 
good  humour  was  when  she  discov- 
ered Jane's  presence  at  the  Court.  "I 
thouf^ht,"  she  said,  turning  on  Norah, 
who  had  followed  her  to  her  room,  "that 
you  were  not  going  to  have  any  horrid 
dowagers  .   .   .  except  me." 

"Oh,  but  poor  Aunt  Jane  is  not  a 
dowager,"  cried  the  girl. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Lady  Enniscorthy, 
struck  by  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
"She'll  never  be  anything  but  poor  Jane 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

"As     for    you,    granny,"     proceeded 
Norah,  "you  will  just  be  the  queen  of 
us  all." 
The  grandmother  smiled,  well  pleased. 


CHAPTER  II 

Poor  Jane  was  absent  on  a  solitary 
walk  to  Windsor  at  the  moment  of  her 
mother's  arrival."  Challoner  had  proved 
inexorable  on  the  subject  of  the  family 
jewels,  and  Jane  hankered  for  something 
that  sparkled.  She  returned  in  triumph, 
clutching  a  pasteboard  box  which  con- 
tained a  wreath  of  spangled  leaves. 

Coralie  sent  her  Jeannette  coiffer  la 
pauvre  milady;  and  after  introducing 
wonders  of  abnormal  frizziness  into  the 
scant  and  lank  locks,  she  was  about  to 
suggest  "an  end  of  lace"  for  "the  little 
place  on  the  top,"  where  milady's  "cheve- 
lure  left  to  be  desired,"  when  Jane,  with 
a  modest  smile  of  triumph,  drew  her  pur- 
chase from  its  receptacle. 

"Milady  is  not  going  to  put  that  on  I" 
cried  the  French  maid  in  dismay. 

''Trcs  jolly/'  explained  Jane,  amiably. 
The  soubrette  fled  in  despair  to  her 
mistress.  But  when  Coralie  entered  the 
room,  brandishing  a  lappet  of  old  point 
with  determined  air,  her  aunt  had 
already  donned  the  wreath,  and  turned 
a  countenance  so  pathetically  radiant, 
so  certain  of  commendation,  that  the 
American  had  not  the  heart  to  dash  such 
confidence. 

"From  a  little  distance,"  cried  Lady 
Jane/'it  looks  just  like  diamonds,  doesn't 
it.  I  found  it  in  the  High  Street.  Only 
5s.  iij^d.  I  don't  mind  about  the  pearls 
now." 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  Coralie.  . 

Over  the  striped  flannelette  dressing- 
gown  Jane's  long,  silly  face,  crowned 
with  abnormal  frizzes  and  battlemented 
array  of  spangled  leaves,  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  spectacle. 

"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  she  had 
let  her  poor  old  head  alone,"  lamented 
Coralie  inwardly.  But  she  could  not 
utter  a  word  of  disapproval. 

"Sit  down  again,  Aunt  J.,  and  let  me 
put  in  a  hairpin  here  and  there.  It's 
lovely,  but  just  a  tiny  bit  spikey." 

It  was  destined  to  be  a  great  night  for 
Jane.  Before  her  niece  had  completed 
her  task  there  came  a  stumping  footfall 
along  the  passage,  which  footstep  halted 
outside  her  door  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
peculiar  dry  tap  on  its  panels. 
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Jane's  cheek,  scarlet  with  pleasure, 
went  white. 

"It's  Caractacus,"  she  murmured.  *'I 
mean  Challoner!  Dear  me,  dear  me, 
what  can  he  want  ?" 

Coralie  was  as  amazed  as  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  herself  to  behold  Lord  Chal- 
loner in  person  enter  upon  the  knock.  He 
diffused,  as  usual,  a  strong  smell  of  yel- 
low soap  and  was  meticulously  attired  in 
evening  garb;  a  white  pique  tie  of  re- 
markably resisting  texture,  starched  and 
snowy,  was  tied  in  a  huge  bow  under  his 
upstanding  collar. 

"They  told  me  Fd  find  you  here/'  he 
remarked  briskly  into  space.  "Evening, 
evening,  my  dear !"  He  nodded  urbanely 
to  Coralie.  Then  he  stood  staring  at  his 
wife,  one  hand  tucked  behind  his  back. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  Jane,"  he  cried  in  gen- 
uine admiration,  "you  look  fine !  Mighty 
fine !" 

"You  could  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather,"  Coralie  afterward  re- 
lated.   "He  reelly  and  truly  meant  it !" 

Then,  his  face  wrinkling  more  and 
more  into  smiles.  Lord  Challoner  drew 
his  left  hand  from  its  concealment  and 
displayed  a  brown  paper  parcel,  neatly 
corded  and  sealed. 

"I've  brought  you  something.  Fve 
brought  you  something.  I  took  the  'bus 
to  the  bank  this  morning — cost  me  some- 
thing, I  can  tell  you — 'bus  there,  'bus 
back — ticket  to  Windsor,  too.  Rut  I 
made  it  balance,  ha!  there  is  your  keep 
th«se  three  days  to  stand  against  it  .  .  . 
and  my  dinner  and  supper  to-night — 
they'll  have  me  to  dinner,  I  suppose? 
What's  that,  young  lady  ?  Scissors  ?  No 
such  thing.  Never  cut  a  string.  You'll 
end  in  the  workhouse.  I  never  cut  a 
string  in  my  life,  young  lady." 

His  knobby  yellow  fingers  were  labo- 
riously picking  at  the  scientific  knots  of 
the  bank  clerk. 

"Oh,  Challoner,"  cried  Jane,  for  once 
remembering  the  right  name.  "Is  it — 
are  they  the  pearls?"  Her  eyes  grew 
pink  in  a  rush  of  gratitude. 

"I  hardly  know  what  you  want  them 
for  with  that  grand  thing  on  your  head," 
he  said  grudgingly. 

"Five  and  elevenpence  ha'penny,  in  the 
High  Street,  Windsor,"  interposed  Cor- 
alie emphatically. 


"Tut,  tut!"  retorted  his  lordship. 
"Why,  that's  nearly  six  shillings!  Now 
mind,"  he  turned  sharply  on  his  spouse, 
who  stood  before  him,  trembling  between 
ecstatic  eagerness  and  her  habitual  awe 
of  him,  "you'll  have  to  give  them  back 
to  me  before  I  go,  and  I'll  not  stay  later 
than  twelve,  Jane!  And  remember,  I'll 
have  my  eye  on  you !  These  pearls,"  he 
said  solemnly — the  springs  of  the  antique 
box  that  held  the  jewels  were  worn  to 
uselessness  and  the  lid  opened  by  itself 
under  his  touch — "these  pearls  are 
worth — "  He  broke  off,  with  a  sus- 
picious glance  at  Coralie's  absorbed  face ; 
the  little  American  was  gazing  wide-eyecl 
at  the  milky  treasure. 

"Ginger!"  she  cried.  "Why,  Jane — 
how  splendacious  you  will  be !" 

"I'll  have  my  eye  on  you  all  the  even- 
ing," repeated  Lord  Challoner,  menac- 
ingly. 

Lady  Enniscorthy  clothed  herself  for 
the  occasion  in  the  silver-grey  satin  which 
she  had  worn  at  the  last  Drawing-room 
held  by  Queen  Victoria.  Then  she  had 
thought  it  her  "duty,"  as  she  said,  to 
"rally  round  her  sovereign."  She  had 
not  been  to  Court  since.  She  was  too  old 
(she  declared)  for  new-fangled  ways. 
She  had  no  doubt  it  was  all  very  charm- 
ing ;  but  she  was  herself  of  the  old  order 
— the  order  which  passeth  away — and 
was  content  that  it  should  be  so.  Except 
that  she  wore  nothing  about  the  fine  grey 
head  but  a  cloud  of  lace,  she  had  made 
herself  as  magnificent  as  on  the  occasion 
when  she  had  .paid  her  final  respects  to 
royalty.  And  she  was  well  pleased  at  the 
acclamations  which  greeted  her  appear- 
ance. 

"Granny,  you  are  a  perfect  dream!" 
cried  Norah,  dancing  round  her.  "Only 
why,  why  did  not  you  wear  your  tiara? 
Atkinson  told  me  you  had  brought  it." 

The  Dowager  flung  a  quizzical  look  at 
Lady  Gertrude. 

"Did  you  never  hear,"  she  said  then,  in 
the  transparent  explanatory  tone  gener- 
ally adopted  toward  children,  "that  it  is 
safer  to  travel  with  your  jewels,  rather 
than  leave  them  behind  ?" 

She  broke  off  to  stare — to  raise  her 
eyeglass  and  stare  again — as  Jane,  blush- 
fully  conscious  of  her  own  beautiful  ap- 
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pearance,  sidled  into  the  room,  followed 
by  an  anxious-faced  Coralie.  **Jane — " 
ejaculated  the  mother.  "Jane-^!  is  this 
Jane?" 

Lady  Challoner  arrested  her  fluttering 
advance;  she  clutched  herself  in  a  spasm 
of  nervousness  and  shook  herself  until 
the  pearls  rattled  on  her  collar  bones, 
and  Coralie  was  afraid  that  the  pink  dress 
would  fall  away  from  the  poor  thin 
shoulders  with  inevitable  disaster.  But 
she  was  not  going  to  have  Aunt  Jane's 
fun  spoilt  for  her  if  she  could  help  it,  and 
she  dashed  bravely  to  the  rescue. 

"Isn't  she  real  fine,  granma?  That's 
one  of  her  trousseau  dresses — who  would 
think  it?  Isn't  it  a  lovely  pink!  I 
reckon  you  must  have  chosen  that  pink, 
granma.  And  do  you  see  she's  wearing 
her  pearls?  Do  drop  your  arms,  Aunt  J., 
so  that  people  can  admire  you !" 

"Her  pearls?"  questioned  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy,  interest  and  curiosity  diverting 
her  from  her  first  impulse  of  fulminating 
disapproval;  the  hawk  glance  sought, 
through  the  eyeglasses,  a  different  object. 

"Yes,  Uncle  Challoner  brought  them 
down  himself." 

"Wasn't  it  kind  of  him?"  murmured 
Jane  deprecatingly.  Her  timid  hands, 
seeking  the  top  of  each  elbow  again,  were 
arrested  midway,  as  her  niece  tweaked 
her  gown  warningly  from  behind.  But 
surprise  had  now  swamped  all  other  sen- 
sation in  the  maternal  brain.  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy  even  permitted  the  statement  that 
dear  Caractacus  was  always  so  thought- 
ful to  pass  unnoticed. 

"Challoner!"  she  exclaimed. 

"He's  here,"  said  Coralie. 

And,  rubbing  his  hands  with  a  dry, 
crackling  sound  (he  had  just  washed 
them  in  his  nephew's  dressing-room, 
though  with  high  disapproval  of  the 
Vinolia  soap),  the  elderly  peer  in  ques- 
tion made  his  entrance  into  the  room. 

"Challoner  .  .  .  ?"  repeated  Lady 
Enniscorthy,  as  if  she  could  not  credit 
her  eyes. 

"He's  going  to  honour  us  by  staying 
for  the  dance,"  said  Lady  Gertrude. 

"Hullo,  my  lady — evening,"  said  the 
newcomer,  nodding  to  his  redoubtable 
mother-in-law.  "VVife  invited,  husband 
invited,  I  take  it,  eh?  The  General  has 
promised  to  see  that  I  get  a  lift  back  in 


somebody's  car.  Ha,  ha !  Ruinous  non- 
sense, motor-cars;  but  I  score  there,  eh, 
my  lady  ?  Didn't  take  a  return  ticket  on 
the  chance!"  he  chuckled,  then  wheeled 
upon  the  ecstatic  Jane.  "But  I  won't 
stay  later  than  twelve.  My  lady  there 
will  have  to  give  up  her  finery — hey?  My 
lady  looks  well,  don't  she?" 

The  Dowager  shifted  her  eyeglass  to 
contemplate  her  daughter  afresh;  then 
fixed  the  proud  husband  once  more.  She 
was  shaken  with  a  dry  laugh,  and  folded 
her  lips  upon  some  unspoken  comment. 

They  had  assembled  in  the  library  be- 
fore dinner — the  drawing-room  being 
cleared  for  the  dancers.  Gertrude  had 
kept  to  the  family  party,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  invite  young  Enniscorthy 
to  join  the  meal.  It  was  better,  she 
thought,  that  the  young  things  should 
meet  each  other  again  in  more  easy  cir- 
cumstances than  the  half-hour  before  din- 
ner would  be  likely  to  afford  them. 

Now  the  General  rushed  in,  with  many 
apologies  for  late  appearance. 

"Kept  at  the  War  Office,  I  suppose?" 
said  Lady  Enniscorthy  with  a  twinkle. 
Yet  she  looked  at  him  benignly ;  the  War 
Office  had  suddenly  become  a  virtuous 
institution. 

"You're  not  the  last,"  said  his  wife. 
"Mrs.  Lancelot  has  not  yet  made  her  ap- 
pearance." 

The  Dowager,  alert  with  amusement 
and  curiosity,  sat  very  straight  in  her 
chair,  her  glasses  fixed  upon  the  door. 
When  the  widow  at  length  tripped  in, 
it  was  under  an  observation  so  concen- 
trated, relentless  and  minute,  while  she 
had  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  that  it  might  well  have  made  her 
falter.  But  Emerald  was  not  of  those 
whom  scrutiny  embarrasses.  She  could 
not  conceive  herself  creating  an  impres- 
sion other  than  flattering:  from  the  op- 
posite sex  overwhelming  admiration  was 
her  due;  from  her  own,  if  not  approval, 
then  the  envy  of  the  outshone. 

Above  all  to-night  she  trod  with  the 
assurance  of  a  goddess. 

She  had  emerged  completely  from 
mourning,  unless,  with  a  touch  peculiarly 
her  own,  the  black  ribbon,  silver  fringed, 
which  she  had  tied  above  her  right  elbow, 
could  be  regarded  as  a  lingering  token 
of  regret. 
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Immediately  upon  her  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, strong  in  her  confidence  in  her 
preux's  substantial  attachment,  she  had 
ordered  herself  some  new  raiment  from 
a  firm  in  Hanover  Square,  well  known 
for  its  ''emotional  creations."  Among 
other  things,  Emerald  Fanny  had  selected 
a  gamient  entitled  "passion's  efferves- 
cence." The  leading  idea  was  pink,  and 
thereupon  passion  effervesced  with  more 
sequins,  frills  and  streamers  than  it  were 
possible  to  describe,  the  emerald  collar 
bringing  a  new  and  rich  note  into  the 
blushing  tenderness  of  scheme.  Emerald 
Fanny  had  further  boldly  accentuated 
this  note  by  a  bird-of-paradise  plume,  of 
the  same  hopeful  hue,  which  waved  back 
from  her  classically  dressed  head  with  an 
ironic  reminiscence  of  her  picturesque 
widowhood  and  its  gauzy  streamers. 

As  she  moved,  she  clinked  and  shim- 
mered, rustled  and  glittered ;  and  Lady 
Enniscorthy  surveyed  her  without  a 
muscle  relaxing  in  her  severe  old  face. 

The  General  looked,  gave  one  swift 
glance  at  his  wife,  and  dropped  his  eyes. 
Gertrude,  preparing  for  her  new  duties 
of  chaperonage,  was  almost  too  severely 
simple  in  her  garb  that  evening ;  but  how 
grateful  was  the  image  of  that  noble, 
statuesque  figure  in  its  dove-grey  drap- 
ing, unrelieved  save  for  a  single  slender 
diamond  crescent  at  the  breast — without 
an  inch  of  trimming  or  even  lace  to  mar 
the  perfect  flowing  line,  compared  to  this 
exuberance  of  fashionable  adornment. 

*' Petite  madame''  halted  on  the  edge  of 
the  waiting  circle,  and  her  hostess,  with 
her  usual  friendly,  yet  distant  urbanity, 
performed  the  necessary  introduction. 
Coralie  listening  somewhat  nervously  for 
the  General's  interposition  and  the  fa- 
miliar reference  "to  the  kind  nurse,  who 
saved  my  life,"  was  grateful  to  hear  the 
ceremony  conducted  without  comment. 

But  not  so  the  widow;  her  large  eyes 
began  to  roam  from  host  to  hostess,  with 
a  kind  of  pained  surprise;  and,  in  the 
silence  which  followed  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy's  grave,  "How  do  you  do?"  she 
herself  dropped  a  melodious,  insidiously 
plaintive  sentence: 

"I'm  afraid  yon  must  be  sick  of  my 
name,  Lady  Enniscorthy.  These  dear 
people  attach  such  undue  importance  to 
the  little  I  was  able  to  do  for  Sir  Regi- 


nald when  he  was  so  dreadfully  ill  in 
India." 

The  voice  suddenly  trembled;  the  pa- 
thetic glance  became  misted  over;  but, 
alas!  mon  preux  (ungrateful  wretch!) 
persistently  gazed  at  his  boots,  and  Lady 
Enniscorthy — a  most  unpleasant  old  lady 
— had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blankness  of 
regard  that  no  sensitive  eye  could  meet. 
And  even  Norah — base  little  thing!  had 
no  glance  to  spare  from  her  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass.  Only  upon  Ernest 
Jamieson's  countenance  was  there  a 
gleam  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 
Pshaw!  was  it  possible  that  Emerald 
should  be  reduced  to  Ernest  Jamieson  ? 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Dowager,  clutch- 
ing Coralie*s  arm,  under  pretence  of 
needing  its  support,  as  she  hoisted  herself 
out  of  her  chair  upon  the  announcement 
of  dinner,  "my  dear,  even  my  poor,  crazy 
Jane  looks  respectable  beside  that  panto- 
mime queen." 


CHAPTER  HI 

Before  any  of  the  dancers  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected,  Norah  began  to  watch 
the  door  for  Enniscorthy.  She  thus  had 
an  unnecessary  hour  of  palpitation  and 
disappointment,  which  wrote  itself  in 
pallor  and  fretful  line  upon  her  face. 
When  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  and 
still  the  young  man  failed  to  appear,  a 
furious  tornado  of  misery  took  posses- 
sion of  the  girl's  undisciplined  soul,  all 
the  more  devastating,  perhaps,  that  she 
had  to  put  restraint  upon  herself  and  help 
her  mother  to  receive,  forcing  a  smile 
on  lips  that  felt  cold  and  stiff.  As  waltz- 
tune  after  waltz-tune  swung  out  on  the 
air,  and  the  minutes  of  her  golden  even- 
ing slipped  by  unfulfilled,  she  could  have 
screnmed  aloud  with  exasperation. 

Lady  Gertrude's  countenance  of  un- 
shadowed placidity,  her  father's  genial 
mirth — Sir  Reginald  was  able  to  be 
jocose  again ;  he  actually  felt  light- 
hearted  enough  to-night  to  pay  marked 
attention  to  the  pretty  wife  of  a  recently 
married  Grenadier — even  the  beatific  ex- 
pression with  which  poor  Jane  watched 
the  employment  of  the  young  generation, 
seemed  to  add  to  the  unendurable  burden. 
As    for   Emerald    Fanny,   never   would 
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Norah  trust  woman  more!  She  had 
early  disappeared  into  the  conservatory 
with  a  spruce  and  exceedingly  young 
soldier;  and  her  laugh  might  be  heard 
tinkling  out  ever  and  .anon  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  music.  She  could  laugh 
while  a  friend's  heart  was  breaking — so 
little  cared  she!  And  there  was  a  buz- 
zing little  group  round  Coralie!  And 
Cousin  Ernest  had  made  her  promise  to 
give  him  the  next  waltz!  Could  any 
debutante's  cup  of  misery  be  more 
full? 

**My  dear,"  said  Gertrude  in  a  low 
voice,  "it  is  quite  time  for  you  to  begin  to 
dance. — My  little  Norah,"  she  added, 
lower  still,  "people  will  wonder  to  see 
you  with  such  a  cross  face." 

Nearer  to  the  subject  of  her  daughter's 
disappointment  she  could  not,  in  her  own 
curious  reserve,  allow  herself  to  come. 
But  Norah,  who  little  guessed  how 
keenly  the  mother  was  suffering  with  her, 
thought  this  remark  the  acme  of  cruelty. 
She  flung  one  glance  of  indignant  re- 
proach upon  the  speaker,  and  darted  from 
her  side.  Not,  however,  to  obey  the  ma- 
ternal behest,  but,  taking  the  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time,  to  rush  to  the  refuge  of 
her  own  room,  where  she  could  cry  in 
peace. 

Emerald  Fanny,  coming  in  from  the 
conservatory  to  favour  her  completely 
subjugated  youth  with  a  waltz,  caught 
sight  of  the  flying  white  figure ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  friendship  would  not 
have  impelled  her  to  follow  and  console, 
had  not  Enniscorthy  himself  walked  in 
at  the  hall  door  ttie  moment  after. 

Then  she  felt  indeed  all  the  claims  of 
devoted  attachment;  and,  only  pausing 
to  promise  her  new  adorer  supper  and 
an  extra,  glided  upstairs  after  tlie  fugi- 
tive. 

"Who's  there?"  cried  Norah,  as  the 
door  opened  after  a  perfunctory  tap. 
"Oh,  Emerald!"  Tones  of  relief  suc- 
ceeded sharpness,  as  the  dulcet,  "It  is  I, 
darling,"  was  breathed  into  the  darkness. 

The  poor  child's  sore  heart  leaped  to 
the  little  comfort;  after  all,  some  one  did 
care !  Yet  she  could  not  endure  that  even 
so  close  a  friend  should  see  the  already 
tear-stained  face. 

"Don't— don't  turn  on  the  light,"  she 
cried    with    sobbing    breath,    and    then 


mendaciously  added :  "I've  got  such  a 
headache." 

But  Emerald  Fanny  disregarded  the 
injunction.  Light  flooded  the  room  under 
her  decided  finger;  then  she  came  up  to 
the  girl,  who,  outstretched  on  the  bed, 
had  pettishly  hidden  her  face  in  the  pil- 
low, and  gently  forced  her  to  raise  it. 

"You  darling  little  goose  .  .  .  he's 
come !" 

There  was  no  pandering  to  maidenly 
pride  in  the  widow's  code;  but  she  had, 
nevertheless,  ideas  of  diplomacy.  As  the 
girl  sat  up,  radiant  again,  brushing  the 
moisture  from  her  eyes,  and  evidently 
prepared  to  dash  back  to  the  ball-room, 
Mrs.  Lancelot  arrested  her. 

"Listen,  my  darling,  and  believe  that  I 
have  your  interests  at  heart.  I  think" — 
the  widow's  eyes  suffused — "you  know 
that  I  love  you.  I  think  I  have  proved 
it." 

"Indeed  you  have!"  cried  the  other, 
with  a  hug.  She  believed  it,  poor  child. 
Almost  it  seemed,  in  the  revulsion  of  her 
joy,  that  she  owed  it  all  to  this  bringer  of 
the  good  news. 

"Your  young  man  is  shamefully  late," 
proceeded  the  counsellor,  "and  it  would 
never  do  for  vou  to  show  him  how  vou've 
been  watching  and  waiting  for  him." 

Norah  winced,  and  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  hot  cheeks. 

"It  never  docs,  my  darling,  to  let  men 
see  how  much  you  care  for  them,"  went 
on  the  voice,  dropping  into  pathos.  "\Ve 
must  make  our  young  friend  feel  a  little 
bit  in  disgrace.  Let  him  wait  for  his 
dances;  he'll  be  all  the  more  eager  for 
them.  Since  he  was  not  here  in  time  to 
secure  them,  show  him  that  others  are 
not  so  remiss  .  .  .  make  him  just  a 
little  ...  a  little  jealous,  my  sweet 
one.  I  know  my  Norah  can  turn  any- 
body's head  slie  likes  with  one  glance  of 
her  wicked  eyes.  Come,  you  must  be  en- 
gaged three  deep  already?  What!  You 
were  keeping  all  your  dances  for  Enn ! 
Oh, tut,  tut,  tut !  my  little  darling,  it  is  well 
you  have  a  friend !  Let  me  see  now — 
we  must  remedy  that.  No,  that  won't  do 
at  all — I  have  it!  If  you  wait  in  the  hall, 
I  will  tell  Sir  Duncan  Silver — did  you 
see  that  nice  boy  I  was  dancing  with? 
He  will  do  anything  for  me — to  intro- 
duce four  or  five  of  his  brother  officers 
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to  you  at  once.  (He's  in  the  Grenadiers, 
you  know.)  And  about  the  second  dance 
after  supper  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
forgive  his  lordship.  Now,  where  are 
you  going?" 

"Down  to  the  ball-room,  as  you  say," 
responded  Norah,  turning  with  a  fiercely 
determined  air  upon  her  friend.  The 
widow  gave  a  little  scream. 

"My  dear !  Like  that  ?  And  let  every- 
one see  youVe  been  crying?  Master  Enn 
won't  need  to  be  told  whom  for !  Not  at 
all,  you  poor  babe,  youVe  just  coming 
into  my  room — and  when  Tvc  done  with 
you   .    .    .   well,  you'll  see!" 

Norah  clung  to  Emerald's  arm  as  they 
went  along  the  passage  together;  and 
Emerald  felt  that  she  richly  deserved  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  she  was  inspir- 
ing. Not  only  has  she  given  up  an  hour 
of  promising  flirtation,  but  she  was  dis- 
interestedly devoting  herself  to  the  bring- 
ing of  two  foolish  young  people  together. 
Out  of  her  own  experience  and  wisdom 
she  was  advising  her  friend.  The  height 
of  abnegation  was  reached  when,  as  she 
sat  the  girl  down  before  the  mirror  and 
began  shaking  a  bottle  of  milky-looking 
liquid  with  experienced  hand,  she  pro- 
ceeded I 

"You  can  flirt  with  Sir-  Duncan  as 
much  as  ever  you  like — ^you  will  find  him 
very  responsive." 

"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  Norah, 
her  interest  more  excited  by  Emerald's 
action  than  by  her  words. 

"Going  to  make  my  Norah  fit  to  be 
seen  again,"  said  the  unselfish  widow, 
and  poured  some  of  the  liquid  on  to  a 
little  square  of  chamois  leather. 

When  Emerald  gave  Norah  permission 
to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  at  last,  the 
girl  gave  a  gasp.  To  the  girl's  un- 
sophisticated eye  the  result  was  amazing. 
She  gazed  and  gazed  again.  Was  this 
herself?  Norah,  schoolgirl  Norah?  This 
being  of  dazzling  tints,  rose  and  lily  and 
gold — for  her  hair,  over  the  pink  and 
white  face  shone  well-nigh  as  startlingly 
golden  as  Emerald's  own.  Norah  had 
never  realised  that  her  eyebrows  were  so 
dark.  The  tears  she  had  shed  no  doubt 
accounted  for  the  shadows  under  her 
eyes,  which  threw  these  orbs  into  such 
brilliant  relief.     The  lips,  parted  in  as- 


tonishment, were  scarlet  as  the  geranium, 
and,  culminating  triumph  to  seventeen, 
she  looked  years  older  than  the  girl  of 
half-an-hour  ago. 

Her  friend  surveyed  her,  in  her  artless 
surprise,  with  an  air  of  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  satisfaction. 

"Ah,  you  never  knew  your  own  loveli- 
ness till  now,  my  Norah !"  she  exclaimed. 
"The  merest  touch  and  you  are  .  .  . 
what  you  see.  What  a  sensation  you 
will  make  when  you  return  to  the  ball- 
room! There's  not  a  creature  here," 
cried  the  magnanimous  Emerald,  "able  to 
hold  a  candle  to  you.  Oh,  I  shall  be 
watching  some  one's  face!  But  wait  a 
minute!"  She  paused  and  doubtfully 
contemplated  the  simple  straight,  white 
dress,  with  its  priceless  scarf  of  lace  for 
sole  adornment.  "It's  beautifully  made, 
of  course,"  she  went  on,  "but  it  wants — 
oh,  something,  to  draw  the  eye  a  little. 
.    .    .   Wait,  I  know !" 

She  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  her 
cupboard  and  drew  forth  a  large  card- 
board box. 

"They  were  selling  off  at  Woolland's 
as  I  passed  through  town,  and  I  couldn't 
resist  laying  in  a  little  stock — though  my 
time  for  wearing  these  very  bright  col- 
ours has  not  yet  struck.  Look  I  Isn't 
this  a  dream  ?" 

She  held  up  a  mass  of  flaming  poppies 
with  long  dependent  streamers  of  buds; 
in  her  turn,  Norah*s  expression  became 
one  of  doubt. 

"Isn't  it— isn't  it  rather  too  red?"  she 
faltered. 

VoT  all  answer  Emerald  held  the 
flowers  against  the  girl's  breast,  and 
Norah,  consulting  the  mirror,  gasped 
again.  It  was  inexplicable,  yet  a  fact. 
Against  the  blaze  of  scarlet,  the  rose  and 
the  white  and  the  gold  that  she  had  just 
admired  so  wonderingly  in  herself,  be- 
came yet  more  dazzling — ^yet  more  ac- 
centuated. 

"Fll  wear  them !"  she  cried.  A  strange 
sense  of  exhilaration  came  over  her.  She 
gazed  at  her  own  reflection  again  and 
again ;  and  every  time  it  was  as  if  she 
drank  strong  wine. 

There  was  a  really  unselfish  joy  in  the 
other's  countenance  as  she  watched.  She 
had  seldom  carried  through  so  altruistic 
an  action.    Had  she  not  actually  laboured 
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to  make  another  more  beautiful  than  her- 
self, and  had  she  not  accomplished  her 
work  with  due  artistic  reticence?  She 
did  not  perceive — and  had  she  done  so 
could  not  have  been  held  responsible  for 
the  fact — that  Norah's  natural  tints  being 
so  vivid,  the  first  touch  of  paint  upon 
her  countenance  had  thrown  the  whole 
harmony  of  nature  out  of  balance.  The 
dark  eyebrows  and  the  glorious  ruddy 
gold  of  the  hair  had  been  fittingly  united 
with  wild  rose  cheek ;  but  with  Blanc  de 
Ninon  and  liquid  rouge,  however  deli- 
cately applied,  they  held  no  kinship.  In- 
stantly Norah's  locks  had  assumed  a 
glitter  as  of  dye;  the  whole  young,  soft 
face  had  taken  on  the  something  bold, 
hard,  challenging;  the  toll  which  beauty 
pays  to  artifice. 

Mrs.  Lancelot  was  genuine  in  her  ad- 
miration of  her  own  handicraft,  but  hers 
was  of  the  type  of  mind,  and  there  are 
many  such,  who  consider  such  results  as 
an  undeniable  improvement. 

"You're  perfect!"  she  exclaimed  in 
rapture;  then  gently  pushed  her  friend 
on  one  side  to  perform  a  little  dexterous 
manipulation  on  her  own  account,  and 
declared  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go 
down. 

But  the  sight  of  the  box  of  flowers 
tossed  open  on  the  table  became  the 
source  of  a  fresh  inspiration ;  one  that 
could  only  have  sprung  in  Emerald 
Fanny's  brain. 

"One  moment,  my  darling!"  she  cried, 
nipped  a  bunch  of  deep  blue  cornflowers 
out  of  its  tissue  paper,  and  pinned  it  in 
among  the  poppies. 

"Oh  ...  do  you  like  that?"  ex- 
claimed Norah  doubtfully. 

"Some  one  will,"  assured  the  widow, 
with  her  archness;  linked  her  arm  into 
that  of  her  friend,  and  hurried  her  from 
the  room. 

It  never  dawned  upon  Gertrude  Es- 
dale's  daughter  that  the  final  note  to  her 
attractiveness  was  to  be  struck  that  night 
by  the  flaunting  of  the  Guard's  colours. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Sir  Duncan  fell  in  with  Mrs.  Lance- 
lot's self-sacrificing  project  with  an  alac- 
rity that  she  had  perhaps  scarcely 
anticipated.     The  young  gentleman  had 


already  found  his  ideal  at  the  Aldwych 
Theatre;  Emerald  had  somewhat  con- 
soled him  for  an  evening  passed  away 
from  the  company  of  his  charmer  (to 
oblige  Enniscorthy — Enniscorthy  was  a 
chap  whom  he  wished  to  oblige,  though 
he  did  not  often  get  the  chance)  ;  but 
Norah — he  wondered  how  it  was  that  he 
hadn't  noticed  such  a  deuced  pretty  girl 
when  he  came  in.  Miss  Esdale  was  a 
"ripper"  and  no  mistake  I  In  fact,  before 
he  had  finished  his  first  dance  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house  Sir  Duncan  had 
begun  to  ask  himself  whether  Norah — 
already  he  had  been  informed  that  her 
name  was  Norah — was  not  just  as  good 
fun  as  his  adored  Esme. 

Enniscorthy  was  seated  by  the  Dow- 
ager, gazing  with  grave  eyes  on  the 
whirling  couples.  Lady  Enniscorthy,  her 
keen  glance  fixed  on  his  face,  had  an  in- 
dulgent smile  for  the  vague  answers  he 
gave  to  all  her  searching  questions.  She 
guessed  whom  he  was  looking  for  with 
that  earnest  glance  of  his;  and  she  was 
not  displeased  that  her  granddaughter 
should  not  seem  too  eager  to  greet  the 
acknowledged  parti,  who  had  made  his 
appearance  so  late.  The  child  was  prob- 
ably sitting  out  somewhere  or  strolling 
on  the  terrace;  and  if  the  youth  was 
growing  anxious  and  jealous,  it  was  no 
more  than  he  deserved.  He  showed  no 
disposition  to  dance  with  any  one  else, 
which  was  a  sign  of  grace.  So  the  quizzi- 
cal eye  she  kept  upon  him  was  full  of 
benevolence ;  and  when  she  saw  him  start 
slightly,  a  deep  colour  welling  to  his 
cheek,  and  thereafter  cast  down  his  eyes, 
she  chuckled  to  herself.  She  put  up  her 
eyeglass. 

**We  know  pretty  well  who  has  come 
in,"  she  thought. 

But  as  she  looked  the  pleasant  smile 
became  frozen  on  her  lips.  She  clutched 
the  tortoiseshell  handle  between  her  fin- 
gers convulsively  and  stared  again,  as  if 
by  staring  she  could  alter  the  reality  of 
what  she  beheld.  Then,  with  one  of  her 
surprisingly  youthful  movements,  she 
turned  upon  L^dy  Jane,  who  sat  upon  her 
other  side,  and  rapped  the  thin  arm  near- 
est to  her. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me 
is  that  my  granddaughter  Norah  ?" 
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Jane,  roused  from  her  beatific  contem- 
plation of  the  dance,  turned  a  startled 
countenance  upon  her  mother.  Her 
spangled  tiara  inclined  toward  her  left 
eye,  and  those  irrepressible  sandy  locks 
of  hers  were  beginning  to  make  their 
familiar  way  down  her  temples.  But  for 
her  the  evening  so  far  had  been  an  un- 
alloyed success.  She  had  herself  twice 
"taken  the  floor,"  and  she  had  more  than 
her  usual  difficulty  in  bringing  her  mind, 
wandering  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  mist, 
to  the  point  in  question. 

Her  mother,  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
altered  her  demand. 

*'Tell  Gertrude  to  come  and  speak  to 
me  instantly!" 

Jane  rose  with  her  usual  submissive- 
ness,  stood  a  second  helplessly  hugging 
herself,  and  was  about  to  start  upon  her 
errand  when,  with  much  noise  of  laughter 
and  talk  and  some  unnecessary  vigour 
of  step,  Norah  and  her  partner  waltzed 
up  to  them  and  halted.  A  natural  car- 
mine had  added  itself  to  the  artificial 
roses  of  the  girVs  cheeks.  She  was  pant- 
ing, and  her  teeth  gleamed  between  the 
exotic  red  of  the  lips.  She  flung  a  look 
of  mingled  triumph  and  coquetry  at 
Enniscorthy,  who  rose  slowly.  And, 
fatuously  surveying  her,  Sir  Duncan 
thought  again: 

"By  Jove,  she  is  a  ripper  !*' 

He  was  a  recent  addition  to  the  regi- 
ment— the  son  of  a  man  who  had  made 
his  money.  He  vainly  endeavoured  to 
win  popularity  by  his  lavishness  and 
good-fellowship.  But  already  his  brother 
officers  had  nicknamed  him  "Electro 
Plate"  and  "Nickel  Silver,"  and  the 
length  of  his  service  among  them  was 
likely  to  be  limited.  Now  Enniscorthy 
had  a  side  glance  for  him  and  a  side 
thought :  "The  fellow  won't  do — I  never 
thought  he  would."  But  for  the  rest  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  were  fixed  on 
Norah.  From  crimson,  he  had  grown 
very  pale;  and  there  was  no  answering 
word  on  his  lips,  no  answering  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  as  he  took  her  hand.  He  looked 
from  the  blazing  flowers  at  her  breast 
to  the  blazing  cheeks,  the  loosened  hair, 
and  a  kind  of  severe  wonder  grew  upon 
his  face. 

Lady  Enniscorthy,  glaring  through  her 
e}eglass — never   before  had   the  petted 


grandchild  encountered  that  look — ^gave 
to  her  nose  its  most  awful  hook  and  re- 
marked : 

"I  was  just  asking  who  you  were,  my 
dear — I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  if  I  know 
— we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  out  of 
the  pantomime  atmosphere  to-night." 
With  a  scathing  glance  across  the  room 
at  Emerald  Fanny's  waving  feathers: 
"This  is  a  perfect  transformation." 

She  was  interrupted.  Jane  had  been 
contemplating  her  niece  with  an  air  of 
dismay.  In  spite  of  her  own  odd  taste  for 
scraps  of  finery  and  her  hopeless  propen- 
sity for  bedizening  herself,  none  could  be 
quicker  than  Jane  to  see  when  taste  was 
outraged. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  what  have  you 
done  to  yourself?  And  dear  Gertrude 
had  dressed  you  so  sweetly  with  your 
lace  scarf  and  your  dear  little  .white 
frock !  Did  you  say  there  was  going  to 
be  private  theatricals,  mamma?  Of 
course,  that  does  make  a  difference,  but  \ 
don't  think  that  dear  little  Norah  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  go  about  like  this.  Dear 
me,  I  hope  she'll  soon  change  her  cos- 
tume." 

"And  wash  her  face !"  said  the  terrible 
Lady  Enniscorthy. 

Norah's  head  was  promptly  tossed, 
with  the  familiar  defiance. 

"Seeing  you  so  grand,  Aunt  Jane,"  she 
cried  insolently,  "I  didn't  want  to  be  put 
in  the  shade!" 

Sir  Duncan,  who  had  been  stifling  an 
inconvenient  sense  of  humour,  was  here 
so  overcome  that  he  had  to  turn  his  back. 

"Upon  my  word  .  .  .  !"  said  Lady 
Enniscorthy. 

Enniscorthy  took  a  step  toward  his 
cousin. 

"Will  you  give  me  the  next  dance?" 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

Here  was  Norah's  opportunity.  She 
was  tingling  with  the  bitter  anger  of 
humiliation.  Her  grandmother's  words 
were  buzzing  in  her  ears.  She  could  have 
struck  her  lover  for  the  disapproval  of 
his  eyes.  If  he  did  not  admire,  she  would 
show  him  that  there  were  plenty  who  did. 

"I  am  engaged,"  she  cried  with  an 
affected  laugh.  "Engaged  about  ten 
deep.  But  I'll  see  if  I  cafl  spare  you  one 
after  supper." 

"You'll  have  to  keep  your  weather  eye 
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open,  old  man,"  said  Sir  Duncan  face- 
tiously, "then  perhaps  you  may  get  a  look 
in. 

Enniscorthy  bowed  gravely  to  Norah 
and  sat  down  again  beside  the  dowager 
without  vouchsafing  a  glance  on  the  tem- 
porary guardsman. 

"Oh,  I  say,"  said  the  latter,  as  he 
whisked  Norah  away,  "who  is  the  queer 
old  party  in  pink?" 

The  girl's  answer  was  inaudible;  but 
her  face  was  eloquent  in  its  pert  gaiety 
as  she  answered,  and  so  was  the  guffaw 
which  followed. 

Jane  turned  and  looked  at  her  mother. 
There  were  tears  in  her  kind,  vague  eyes. 
She  sat  down  in  a  huddled,  helpless  kind 
of  way,  and  Enniscorthy's  heart  moved 
hot  within  him  as  he  marked  the  trem- 
bling of  her  lip.  To  be  unkind  to  Cousin 
Jane  was  like  striking  a  child. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy again — then  her  wrath  exploded. 
"This  is  what  comes  of  Gertrude's  ultra 
cleverness!  This  is  the  final  result  of 
her  system  of  education !  First  she  leaves 
her  husband  a  prey  to  an  adventuress, 
and  then,  instead  of  decently  accepting 
the  situation,  she  asks  the  creature  under 
the  same  roof  as  her  daughter  I" 

The  old  lady's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
space;  she  seemed  to  be  addressing 
neither  Enniscorthy  nor  her  daughter. 
Across  her  the  glances  of  the  young  man 
and  of  poor  Jane  met  in  a  strange  sym- 
pathy; both  were  full  of  pain  and  per- 
plexity.   Then  Jane  faltered : 

"Do  you  want  to  speak  to  Gertrude, 
dear  mamma?" 

But  the  Dowager  answered: 

"No.    Let  her  go  her  own  way !" 

And  this,  Jane  thought,  was  the  most 
terrible  of  all. 

Coralie,  emerging  from  the  conserva- 
tory on  the  arm  of  her  husband — she  had 
been  having  a  "reel  balmy  little  time" 
with  that  devoted  being — blinking  more 
than  usual  as  she  came  into  the  bright- 
ness from  the  dim,  shadowy  spaces, 
nearly  fell  across  Fraulein,  who  sat  just 
inside  the  door,  half-hidden  by  a  palm. 
The  German  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Ach,  tear  Mrs.  Chamieson,  I  have 
been  watching  for  you  I" 

Trottsky  was  in  gala  attire ;  her  black 
silk  dress  was  of  the  stiffest,  shiniest  de- 


scription; round  her  neck  she  had  a  frill 
of  lace  and  a  large,  bright  blue  bow.  But 
her  countenance  was  far  from  matching 
this  festive  display.  It  was  pinched  with 
anxiety  and  drawn  into  a  hundred  dis- 
tressful wrinkles. 

"Ach,  Mrs.  Chamieson,  have  you 
seen  ?" 

"Seen  what?" 

"The  child!"  gasped  Fraulein,  and 
wrung  her  little  hands  under  their  frills 
of  crotchet  lace. 

"Norah?"  questioned  Coralie;  then  she 
glanced  at  Fraulein 's  face  again  and  gave 
Ernest  a  little  push.  "Just  you  get  a  seat 
for  me  in  the  supper-room,  honey.  A 
little  table  for  us  two  if  you  can.  I'll  join 
you  in  a  moment.  Now,  what's  hap- 
pened?" She  turned  on  the  lamenting 
governess. 

"Ach,  I  do  not  know.  But  Norah, 
Norah !" 

Coralie  j)eered  into  the  dancing  throng. 
**But  what's  happened?"  she  repeated. 

"I  think  she  is  mad,"  moaned  Fraulein, 
and  plumped  down  into  her  seat  again. 
*' Forgive  that  I  sit,  dear  Mrs.  Chamie- 
son, I  have  such  a  tremble  of  the  knees ! 
Ach,  I  am  too  weak  for  these  shocks — 
and  Lord  Enniscorthv  ..." 

"Are  they  not  together?"  interrupted 
Coralie,  with  increased  anxiety.  "Oh, 
Fraulein,  do  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about !" 

"Together?"  cried  the  other  with  a 
squeak.  "No — not  together.  Nor  will  he 
be  together  with  her,"  she  went  on  in 
ungrammatical  misery,  "whilst  she  looks 
so — !"  She  clenched  a  small,  bony  fist 
and  shook  it.  "It  is  all  that  other  woman  ! 
See  what  she  makes  of  my  Norah — a  reg- 
ular mink  I" 

The  little  crowd  which,  with  the  ca- 
priciousness  of  the  ball-room  tide,  had 
gathered  close  before  them,  now  parted 
and  glided  away  to  the  last  reprise  of  the 
waltz. 

"Look,"  cried  the  German,  pointing  a 
dramatic  finger  after  the  fashion  in  which 
she  w^ould  have  said  ''Pfui!"  to  a  recalci- 
trant pupil. 

Coralie  looked. 

"Oh  my  goodness !"  she  exclaimed 
weakly. 

Norah,  fanning  herself  with  a  vast 
amount  of  artificial  grace,  stood  framed 
against  the  darkness  of  a  wide-open  win- 
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dow  opposite.  A  persistent  breeze  was 
frolicking  amid  her  loosened  hair;  and 
ever  and  again  she  jerked  her  head  to 
keep  some  tendril  from  her  eyes  with  an 
air  of  self-consciousness  that  matched 
only  too  well  the  high,  metallic  sound  of 
her  voice  and  laughter.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  four  or  five  young  men,  all 
apparently  engaged  in  that  pleasant  ex- 
ercise of  wit  called  "chaffing."  In  one 
glance  Coralie  took  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
hopes  of  Orange  Court:  the  rouged 
cheek,  the  blackened  eyebrow,  the  blue 
and  red  flowers,  with  their  crude  meaning 
— Norah,  whom  she  had  last  seen  in  her 
pure  white,  as  distinguished  as  she  was 
now  "second-rate" ;  as  modest  as  she  was 
now  flaunting ;  as  lovely  in  her  vivid  nat- 
ural colouring  as  she  was  now  artificial 
and  theatrical ! 

The  expression  on  the  countenances 
of  the  youths  about  the  girl  did  not  escape 
the  shrewd  American;  nor  the  fact  that 
one  of  them — ^he  had  a  fatuous  smile — 
wore,  dependent  from  his  buttonhole, 
a  poppy  and  a  cornflower  that  had 
evidently  fallen  from  the  great  di- 
shevelled bunch  that  vulgarised  Norah's 
dress. 

"But  she  can't  be  allowed  to  make  a 
little  guy  of  herself  like  that,"  exclaimed 
Coralie  hotly;  "some  one  must  speak  to 
her." 

Fraulein  wagged  her  head  with  tragic 
gusto. 

"The  General  just  now,  he  catch  her 
by  the  arm  and  whispered,  so  sharp,  'Go 
wash  your  face,'  he  said.  And  Norah, 
she  toss  her  head  and  off  she  whisked 
with  one  of  those  treadful  young  chentle- 
men.  What  can  one  do  beste,  Mrs. 
Chamieson.  She  is  not  a  little  child  any 
more  that  one  can  pick  up  and  slap  and 
put  to  bed.  And  her  mother,  she  looks 
at  her  now  and  again,  so  sadly.  Once 
she  speaks  to  her,  too,  gently  in  the  ear, 
as  she  go  by.  And  the  naughty  one  toss 
her  head.  And  those  young  chentlemen, 
ach!  Mrs.  Chamieson,"  pursued  Frau- 
lein with  an  air  of  worldly  wisdom,  "you 
know  what  dreadful  beings  young 
chentlemen  are!  To  them  she  is  just 
good  fun  to-night." 

"And  Lord  Enniscorthy  ?" 

Once  again  Trottsky  wagged  her  head, 


pinching  her  lips  together  into  a  wide 
line  expressive  of  the  deepest  sagacity. 

"Ach,  no,  Mrs.  Chamieson — and  that 
is  the  stupiclness  and  the  sadness  and  the 
mischief  of  it  all !  The  more  she  talk  and 
laugh  and  flirt,  and  make  herself  con- 
spicuous, the  more  he  turn  away  from 
her.  He  vill  not  look  at  her.  He  cannot 
look.  I  watch  him  from  my  little  corner. 
I  know  what  is  passing  in  his  heart. 
That  is  a  noble  soul,  Mrs.  Chamieson, 
and  it  revolts  from  the  triviality  and  the 
folly  of  its  own  ideal.  He  has  not  danced 
with  her  to-night — and  the  less  he  come, 
the  more  she  go  on  silly!  But  do  I  not 
know  her,  too,  my  own  child?  Under 
that  paint  and  that  bad  laughter  I  know 
her  heart  is  breaking  .  .  .  breaking! 
And  soon  he  will  go  away,  disgusted. 
And  then  all  will  be  vorbei — over  for 
ever!"  Fraulein's  eyes  suddenly  grew 
pink.  She  sniflFed,  "Ach!  And  I,  who 
would  have  died,  Mrs.  Chamieson,  to  see 
these  two  young  and  beautiful  children 
happy  united." 

Coralie  could  have  hugged  the  honest 
creature  as  she  stood,  her  ugliness  irra- 
diated by  pure  unselfishness,  grimacing 
in  the  effort  to  swallow  down  her  tears. 
She  echoed  too  fervently  the  renewed 
vindictivcs  with  which  Fraulein  pur- 
sued :  "And  it  is  that  weib,  the  poisonous 
influence,  the  evil  counsel  of  that — that 
rotten  one!" 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  the  Ameri- 
can, nibbling  her  finger.  The  very 
shrewdness  of  her  own  wits  made  her 
realise  the  danger  of  interfering  again 
at  such  a  critical  moment,  when  a  touch 
might  precipitate  an  irretrievable  dis- 
aster. 


CHAPTER  V 

Nevertheless  it  was  Coralie's  fate  to 
interfere.  Crossing  the  hall,  on  her 
way  to  the  supper-room,  to  seek  coun- 
sel of  her  Ernest  (things  had  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  when  she  had  to  address 
herself  for  inspiration  to  that  excellent 
but  uninspired  quarter!),  she  met  En- 
niscorthy, his  light  coat  over  his  arm, 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  Her  heart  leaped 
with  an  almost  disproportionate  sense 
of  dismay. 
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"Oh,  you're  not  going  away!"  she 
cried. 

All  at  once  the  rouged  face  that  had 
exasperated  her  became  piteous  to  her 
memory.  The  laughter  and  unnatu- 
rally strident  voice  echoed  in  her  ears 
like  sobs  of  despair.  The  young  man 
turned  a  set  countenance  upon  her ;  and 
at  sight  of  her  agitation  grew  himself 
perceptibly  pale. 

"I  think  I  must  go/'  he  said  very 
gently. 

"No,"  said  Corntie,  with  decision. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  his  coat 
from  him.  "Don't  go,  Enniscorthy, 
don't  go !    Oh,  can't  you  see ' 

His  eyes  widenecl  upon  her  with  a 
shade  of  haughty  surprise : 

"But  .    .    .   Cousin  Coralie   ..." 

She  grew  bold  through  her  own 
temerity,  and,  flinging  the  coat  behind 
her,  now  laid  hold  of  his  hat.  **Go  back 
to  the  ball-room,"  she  urged ;  "youVe 
not  going  without  dancing  once  with 
Norah — just  one  dance." 

He  looked  at  her  still  with  uncer- 
tainty; coloured  in  a  boyish  way, 
swiftly,  hotly;  and  then,  of  a  sudden, 
against  as  it  seemed  an  impulse  of  con- 
fidence, assumed  his  most  reserved  air. 

"I'm  afraid  Norah  is  too  much  en- 
gaged to  spare  anything  to  a  mere  cou- 
sin to-night,"  he  said  formally.  "Of 
course  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to 
dance  with  her.  Allow  me,"  he  added 
politely,  "to  place  these  things  on  one 
side."  He  took  his  hat  from  her  and 
laid  it  neatly  on  his  coat.  "Can  I  take 
you  in  to  have  some  supper  before  I 
go  upstairs  again?" 

"No,  thank  you.  Ernest  is  waiting 
for  me." 

Coralie  spoke  as  formally  as  he  him- 
self; she  was  dashed.  Her  hot  anxiety 
to  help  had  changed  into  doubt,  into  a 
chill  depression.  Were  they  all  wrong? 
Did  Enniscorthy  care?  She  watched 
the  slim  figure  and  its  deliberate  retreat 
to  the  dancing-room,  and  shook  her 
head,  even  as  Fraulein  had  done.  A 
phrase  of  the  shrewd  German's  re- 
turned ominously  to  her  mind,  one  that 
had  been  delivered  during  their  first 
consultation  in  the  schoolroom:  "The 
Norah  he  loved  he  can  find  no  longer." 

Love  may  persist  through  the  most 


appalling  catastrophes,  but  it  may  die 
— and  how  suddenly ! — of  a  little  dis- 
gust. 

Norah  was  seated  beside  Sir  Duncan, 
when  she  suddenly  became  aware  that 
Enniscorthy  was  watching  her  intently, 
ilc  was  leaning  against  the  framework 
of  the  doorlcss  entrance  to  the  or- 
angery. It  was  (luring  an  interval  be- 
tween the  dances ;  and  most  of  the  non- 
dancers  had  made  the  move  to  supper. 
As  across  the  long  empty  space  l)e- 
tween  them,  their  eyes  met,  Norah  felt 
the  inept  laugh  freeze  on  her  lips,  and 
knew  that  under  the  artificial  bloom  of 
her  cheeks  the  blood  was  ebbing  away. 
Tnstantlv  the  whole  situation  became 
intolerable  to  her.  Her  heart  sickened 
of  her  empty  triumph.  Only  one  thing 
mattered,  would  ever  matter  in  life. 

She  had  very  little  diplomacy,  poor 
Norah,  and  still  less  knowledge  of  the 
world.  She  had  tried  to  be  clever  this 
evening  and  the  result  was  a  dismal 
fiasco.  Now,  without  another  to  advise 
her,  she  knew  of  no  better  way  of  ob- 
taining her  desire  than  to  go  straight 
for  it. 

Behind  her,  into  the  window  recess, 
her  mother's  little  writing-table  had 
been  pushed  out  of  the  way.  She  turned 
from  her  amazed  partner,  cutting  him 
short  in  the  middle  of  some  playful  re- 
mark, sprang  up,  and  flinging  open  the 
lid  of  the  bureau  began  a  feverish  hunt 
for  writing  materials.  The  first  thing 
that  came  to  hand  was  a  block  with 
pencil  attached. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  cried  Sir 
Duncan.  "Is  it  a  new  game?  I  say, 
vou  are   .    .    .   vou  know !" 

As  she  tore  from  the  block  the  sheet 
upon  which  she  had  scribbled  but  one 
line  she  glanced  up,  with  a  sudden 
scowl,  folded  the  paper  into  a  cocked 
hat,  and  paused  a  second  as  if  in  deep 
reflection.  Her  glance  wandered 
towards  the  orangery  again. 

"Look  here,"  she  said  briefly,  as  the 
music  struck  up  again,  "just  waltz  me 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
will  you?    Do  you  hear?" 

On  this  last  she  stamped  her  foot. 
For  some  time  afterwards  the  youth 
was  wont  to  assume  an  air  of  deep  sa- 
gacity when  the  name  of  Lady   Ger- 
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trude  Esdale's  daughter  was  mentioned 
in  his  presence,  and  to  remark  that  he 
did  not  think  she  was  quite  right  in  her 
head.  "Ton  honour,  he  didn't!  Of 
course,  her  aunt.  Lady  Challoner,  was 
as  mad  as  a  hatter.  Every  one  knew 
that !" 

Clutching  her  note,  Norah  was 
whirled  to  the  desired  spot,  and  even  as 
she  was  about  to  stretch  forward  a 
shaking  hand  to  deliver  her  message, 
Enniscorthy  stepped  close  to  her: 
"When  am  I  to  have  my  dance?'* 

While  she  flushed  and  stammered  at 
the  sound  of  his  quiet  voice,  the  para- 
mount idea  in  her  mind  was  to  hide  her 
purpose  of  a  moment  before.  Surrep- 
titiously she  slipped  the  scrap  of  paper 
into  the  moss  of  the  palm-tub  behind 
her,  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  relief  as 
she  did  so. 

"May  I  have  the  next?"  went  on  her 
cousin  in  the  same  level  tones. 

Except  that  it  was  an  affirmative  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  answered  him. 
Her  pulses  were  beating  in  her  throat 
so  chokingly  and  her  lips  were  so  dry. 
The  next  thing  she  was  aware  of  was 
that  Sir  Duncan  had  drawn  her  among 
the  dancers  again.  He  was  saying 
something  to  her,  laughing  as  he  did 
so!  What  an  idiot  the  creature  was! 
How  had  she  endured  him  all  the  even- 
ing? Was  it  possible  that  only  an  in- 
stant before  she  would  have  laughed 
with  him? 

Leaning  on  her  son-in-law's  arm,  the 
Dowager  returned  to  the  dancing-room 
after  partaking  of  supper.  She  had 
made  an  excellent  repast,  her  appetite 
as  much  stimulated  by  an  unwonted 
sense  of  emancipation  as  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  evening.  She  was  pleased 
to  find  herself  the  centre  of  attentions; 
and,  after  her  long  abstention  from 
such  functions,  every  detail  amused  and 
interested  her.  But,  to  her  son-in-law, 
she  had  not  made  herself  agreeable, 
and  for  Gertrude  she  had  her  severest 
glance.  Father  and  mother  were  held 
responsible  for  the  daughter's  misbe- 
haviour. As  for  Emerald  Fanny,  Lady 
Enniscorthy  had  ceased  even  to  per- 
ceive her  existence.  The  ingratiating 
widow  had  found  an  opportunity  of  re- 
pr'ng  the  old  lady's  handkerchief  to 


her  at  supper;  the  attention  had  been 
acknowledged  with  an  eye  as  blank  as 
if  Sir  Reginald's  whilom  charmer  had 
been  one  of  the  Windsor  waiters. 

Sir  Reginald  himself  was  glad  to 
edge  away  from  the  range  of  his 
mother-in-law's  shrewd  gaze  and  biting 
tongue.  He  strolled,  somewhat  dis- 
consolately, toward  the  orangery,  se- 
cure in  the  fact  that,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, he  had  seen  Emerald  and  her  part- 
ner, after  lingering  under  the  palms, 
wend  their  steps  into  the  hall.  He  was 
glad  of  a  chance  of  solitude;  for  the 
evening  which  had  begun  so  well  was 
irretrievably  spoilt  for  him.  He  had 
indeed  a  very  keen  sense  of  guilt  on  the 
score  of  Norah;  for  he  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  recognise  whose  in- 
fluence had  been  at  work ;  and  nothing 
could  have  more  fully  displayed  to  him 
the  triviality  of  whkt  he  had  once  found 
so  fascinating  as  to  see  it  mirrored  in 
his  child.  His  wife's  gentleness,  the 
absence  of  even  a  reproach-glance  in 
his  direction,  heightened  his  remorse. 
He  was  uncomfortable,  too,  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  widow  herself;  her  eyes 
followed  him  with  an  expression  equiv- 
alent to  a  moan.  What  a  look  it  was 
that  she  had  flung  on  him  just  now  as 
she  stood  against  the  orangery  arch- 
way. He  had  turned  from  it  quickly; 
it  had  seemed  to  his  guilty  conscience 
to  presage  some  signal,  some  equivocal 
message.  In  truth,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  approach  her;  dreaded,  with 
a  distaste  approaching  to  nausea,  the 
bare  idea  of  a  tete-a-tete. 

As  he  now  idly  posted  himself  on  the 
very  spot  whence  this  illicit  shaft  from 
Cupid's  bow  had  been  vainly  shot  at 
him,  a  corner  of  white  paper,  protrud- 
ing from  the  moss  of  the  palm-tub, 
caught  his  eye.  With  a  dire  foreboding 
he  drew  it  out,  and  unfolding  the 
twisted  sheet,  read : 

"I  cannot  bear  this  any  longer. 
What  have  I  done  that  you  will  not 
even  look  at  me?  Meet  me  in  the  li- 
brary after  the  second  extra.  I  must 
speak  to  you." 

It  was  scrawled  in  pencil,  almost  il- 
legible ;  but  Sir  Reginald  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognise  the  handwriting — that 
fashion  of  flourishing  and  underlining 
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was  but  too  familiar  to  him.  His  un- 
easy conscience  helped  to  convince, 
'i  o  whom  but  himself  could  such  an  ap- 
peal be  addressed ;  and  who  but  Emer- 
ald would  have  chosen  such  a  mode  of 
communication?  This  was  then  the 
meaning  of  the  look  he  had  avoided! 
The  blood  rushed  humming  to  his  tem- 
ples, and  receded,  leaving  his  brow 
chill  and  damp.  He  must  of  course 
obey  the  summons.  Behind  the  cooing, 
supple,  caressing  Emerald  of  the  In- 
dian days  there  was,  as  he  had  recently 
discovered,  another;  an  Emerald  with 
Medusa  mask  and  vindictive  eye ;  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  upon 
the  night  when  Gertrude  had  pre- 
sented his  gift.  Of  what  might  she 
not  be  capable?  The  more  the  husband 
wished  to  withdraw  from  his  e(|uivocal 
situation,  the  more  intense  was  his 
desire  to  avoid  any  approach  to  a 
scandal. 

He  folded  the  unwelcome  missive 
meticulously  back  into  its  cocked-hat  • 
shape,  and  was  about  to  slip  it  into  the 
breast  pocket,  when  upon  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  distaste,  he  thrust  it  from  him 
ifito  its  former  hiding  place.  Then  he 
cast  a  glance  around,  fearful  of  obser- 
vation ;  but  the  room  was  filled  with 
eager  couples  arranging  for  the  next 
dance;  and  be  moved  away  to  wait,  in 
a  deeper  melancholy  and  more  active 
discomfort  than  before,  for  the  fated 
moment. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming. 

Over  the  piano  a  card  with  "Second 
Extra"  made  its  appearance  almost  im- 
mediately, and  Sir  Reginald,  bracing 
himself  for  his  unpleasant  task,  re- 
paired to  the  hall,  where  he  stood  a 
moment  peering  round.  Two  or  three 
couples  were  sitting  out;  there  was  a 
constant  stream  in  and  out  of  the  sup- 
per-room. His  suspense  was  brief. 
From  behind  a  bank  of  flowers  and 
palms  the  widow  rose  with  a  serpentine 
movement  of  grace,  and  came,  rustling 
and  clinking,  forward.  Behind  her  fol- 
lowed the  youth  who  wore  Norah's 
flowers  in  his  buttonhole. 

"Sir  Reginald,"  she  cooed,  "will  you 
spare  me  a  few  minutes?  I  feel — oh, 
I  must  speak  to  you." 

It  was  the  very  phrase  of  the  letter. 


"Let  us  go  into  the  library,"  said 
he,  with  the  grace  of  a  condemned 
man. 

"My  emeralds  have  been  so  much  ad- 
mired," she  murmured  as  she  clung  to 
his  arm. 

But  some  one  had  been  watching  Sir 
Reginald  after  all.  Jane,  dreading,  like 
Cinderella,  the  approach  of  the  hour 
which  would  rob  her  of  her  finery,  had 
conceived  the  childish  plan  of  hiding 
from  her  Challoner  in  the  dim  recesses 
of  the  orangery.  She  hoped  that,  rather 
than  miss  his  appointed  train,  he  might 
leave  her  in  possession  of  the  pearls. 
Hardly  had  she  ensconced  herself,  how- 
ever, than  she  became  aware  of  her 
brother-in-law*s  fine  presence  in  the  door- 
way ;  and  peering  at  him  in  terror  of  dis- 
covery, became  witness  of  his  manoeuvres 
with  the  three-cornered  note.  With  a 
thrill  that  was  not  altogether  unpleasur- 
ablc  she  crept  next  from  her  hiding-place 
and,  stretching  a  skinny  arm  stealthily 
forth,  still  keeping  her  person  in  con- 
cealment, possessed  herself  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

It  was,  as  she  had  foreseen,  a  billet- 
doux.  Jane  knew  very  well  the  meaning 
of  a  billet-doux.  She  never  had  received 
one;  she  had  never  written  one,  but  she 
had  dreamed  of  both.  Her  pale  eyes 
nearly  started  from  their  sockets  as  she 
deciphered  the  faint  lines  by  the  light  of 
a  Chinese  lantern.  How  desperate  it 
read ;  how  wicked !  But,  again,  how 
thrilling!  She  remembered  the  conver- 
sation in  the  bedroom  the  day  of  her 
mother's  cold ;  she  remembered  the 
wizard's  warning,  the  stony  emerald  dog- 
collar  at  lunch ;  and  then  a  sneaking  sense 
of  sympathy  with  the  romance  of  the 
sinners  was  swept  away  by  a  tide  of  love 
and  sorrow  for  dear  Gertrude.  Her  be- 
loved sister — she  should  not  have  her 
hfe  wrecked  if  Jane  could  help  it!  This 
meeting  in  the  library,  which  might  lead 
to  an  instant  elopement,  must  at  all  cost 
be  prevented.  Visions  of  rope  ladders 
and  a  black  horse  with  a  pillion  danced 
before  Lady  Challoner's  mental  vision. 
What  was  her  own  gratification,  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  pearls,  compared  with  Ger- 
trude's happiness  ? 

She  rushed  into  the  ball-room,  blindly 
dashing  against  revolving  couples,  and, 
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halting  at  last,  clutched  her  sister  by  the 
hand. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I  saw  him 
reading  it!  but  it  is  not  tcx)  late,  dear 
Gertrude,  and  it's  a  wife's  duty  to  for- 
give. And  perhaps  nothing  very  dread- 
ful's happened  yet.  And,  of  course,  I 
wouldn't  like  Challoner — I  mean  Carac- 
tacus,  no  Challoner,  of  course — to  be- 
have so.  And  oh,  dear  Gertrude,  there 
isn't  any  time  to  be  lost!  Here;  read, 
read !" 

Gertrude  took  the  crumpled  scrap  of 
paper.  With  her  single  thought  fixed 
upon  Norah  and  the  evening's  failure, 
she  brought  less  than  her  usual  serenity 
to  her  matrimonial  affairs.  She  read,  and 
coloured  angrily. 

"You  saw  Reginald  with  this?" 

"Oh,  dear  Gertrude,  it  was  in  the  palm- 
pot  over  there;  and  he  picked  it  out  and 
just  looked  all  round  to  sec  that  nobody 
saw  him.  You  know,"  ran  on  Jane's  bab- 
bling tongue,  "Fm  afraid  it's  their  post- 
office.  People  of  that  sort  do  have  kinds  • 
of  secret  post-offices — I  mean  lovers." 
She  tried  to  bite  back  the  awful  word, 
but  it  had  already  escaped  her.  She 
looked  piteous  and  hugged  herself. 

"Lovers !" — Lady  Gertrude  gave  a  note 
of  scornful  laughter.     "But  why  write?" 

"Oh,  lovers  like  writing,"  murmured 
Jane ;  and  thought  of  Caractacus  and  his 
virile  spirit  communications. 

Gertrude  twisted  the  note  in  her  hand, 
glanced  at  it  again,  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, and  then  spoke  in  a  more  natural 
voice : 

"Oh,  Jane,  what  a  dear  goose  you  are ! 
This  does  not  read  as  if  Reginald  had 
been  devoted,  does  it?" 

She  tore  the  paper  in  pieces  and  turned 
to  leave.  But  her  sister  clutched  her  in 
a  frenzy: 

"Oh,  Gertrude,  don't,  don't,  blind 
yourself!  Dear  Gertrude,  I  feel,  I  feel 
this  is  a  crucial  moment  in  your  life. 
Look,"  cried  Jane,  shaking  the  arm  she 
held,  "there  he  is  !  He's  looking  for 
her — there  in  the  hall.  It  is  their  dance, 
the  signal — ^the  second  extra,  you  know. 
Don't  you  see?  Oh,  he's  found  her; 
they're  going  off  together.  Gertrude!" 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  crescendo. 

"Oh,  Jane,"  said  the  other  wearily, 
"don't  make  a  scene." 


"If  you  don't  go  after  them,"  said  Jane, 
with  the  air  of  a  dilapidated  sybil,  "you 
will  forever  regret  it.    It  is  all  your  fault ; 
you  should  not  have  brought  them  to- 
gether." 

Agitation  was  gaining  upon  her  again. 

**Be  quiet,  then,  and  I'll  go,"  cried  the 
goaded  wife  at  last. 

She  hesitated  a  second.  It  was  im- 
possible to  cross  the  dancing-room ;  and 
to  get  round  by  the  wall  was  to  court 
the  notice  of  Lady  Enniscorthy,  a  con- 
tingency to  be  avoided  in  Jane's  present 
state  of  excitement. 

"I'll  go  thi'ough  the  garden,"  she  whis- 
pered quickly,  and  stepped  out  on  the 
terrace  by  the  open  window  behind 
them. 

Had  she  wailed  a  moment  longer  she 
might  have  seen  Norah  join  the  dancers, 
Enniscorthy 's  arm  round  her  waist. 
There  was  a  look  on  the  child's  face  that 
somehow  made  the  paint  upon  it  seem 
merely  an  accident.  As  in  silence  they 
were  waltzing,  her  eyes  were  cast  down, 
and  there  was  a  tremulous  tenderness  on 
the  lips  that  had  laughed  so  boldly.  There 
was  April  again  in  her  air. 

But  the  mother  missed  the  sight  that 
would  have  brought  such  comfort  to  her 
heart,  and  she  went  out  in  to  the  still  and 
balmy  garden  with  a  deeper  sense  of  dis- 
tress and  doubt  than  she  had  perhaps 
ever  known.  She  had  had  such  confi- 
dence in  her  own  diplomacy.  With  what 
certainty  she  had  announced  that  she 
would  win  her  husband  back !  Now  her 
own  conduct  appeared  to  her  a  hideous 
folly,  and  she  told  herself  that  she  had 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  her  child — the 
one  being  she  supremely  loved  on  earth. 
Her  little  Norah,  who  had  been  fresher 
and  purer  than  any  white  flower  in  the 
garden  about  her,  should  never  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  such  a  creature 
as  Mrs.  Lancelot.  Perhaps  it  was  true 
of  souls  as  of  material  things,  that  the 
more  immaculate  they  were,  the  quicker 
to  show  the  least  smirch.  And  she,  it 
was  she,  the  mother,  who  had  wrought 
the  harm  I 

The  more  bitterly  she  reviled  herself, 
the  more  bitterly  she  thought  of  her  hus- 
band. Lovers !  Even  poor,  guileless  Jane 
dubbed  them  lovers.  It  was  the  woman 
whom  she,  the  wife,  had  invited  under 
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his  roof.  It  was  intolerable,  hideous,  dis- 
gusting ! 

In  such  moments  the  mental  outlook 
becomes  distorted  toward  the  past  as 
toward  the  future:  all  at  once  the  divers 
episodes  of  recent  days  assumed  a  differ- 
ent complexion  as  she  recalled  them  one 
by  one.  The  collar,  and  Reginald's  dis- 
comfiture, the  meekness  with  which  he 
had  accepted  her  masteiy-  of  the  situation, 
her  diplomatic  manipulations.  Every- 
thing pointed  to  the  same  thing.  How 
blind  she  had  been  not  to  realise  that  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  make  such  a  gift 
except  to  a  mistress ! 

The  passionate  appeal  of  the  pencil 
scrawl  no  longer  seemed  to  point  to  that 
satiety  to  which  Coralie  had  jocularly 
alluded  a  few  days  ago.  On  the  contrary, 
his  avoidance  of  his  guest,  his  discom- 
fort and  miser\',  all  demonstrated  g^uilt. 
He  was  too  great  a  gentleman  to  endure 
the  intolerable  situation  forced  upon  him 
by  herself;  that  was  evident.  And  there 
could  be  but  one  reason  why  the  situation 
should  be  intolerable. 

In  her  heart-sickness  the  wife  told  her- 
self that,  were  this  meeting  in  the  library 
to  end  in  the  disaster  foretold  by  Jane, 
she  would  scarcely  care;  but  one  thing 
had  become  clear  to  her — she  must  know. 
She  would  surprise  them.  She  had  tried 
to  unravel  a  tangled  knot ;  the  only  rem- 
edy, might,  after  all,  be  to  cut  it. 

In  her  sisterly  anxiety  Jane  had  for- 
gotten her  own  troubles,  but  the  poor 


Cinderella  was  not  destined  to  escape  her 
fate.  As  if  he  had  sprung  up  out  of  the 
grountl,  she  suddenly  beheld  Lord  Chal- 
loner  before  her. 

"Ha,  my  lady,  Tve  caught  you!  Try- 
ing to  escape  me,  were  you?  Hiding 
behind  the  curtains,  eh?  Never  trust  a 
woman!  Eh,  Jane?  Eh,  Jane?  Come 
now,  there's  a  young  fool  going  to  drive 
me  back  in  his  motor.  Glad  I  didn't  get 
a  return  ticket.  Come,  now,  my  lady, 
give  me  back  my  pearls !" 

Jane's  protruding,  plaiiuive  eyes  im- 
plored for  a  second,  desperately.  Then 
an  unknown  fire  awoke  within  her. 

"I'll  go  to  bed,  then."  she  cried.  "1 
will.  You  can  come  to  niv  bedroom  if 
vou  like  and  take  them!"  Her  voice 
shook.  For  the  first  time  and  last  time 
in  her  existence  she  revolted.  "I  think 
you're  very  mean,  Challoner,"  she  said. 

Xo  fear  that  she  should  call  him  Carac- 
tacus;  that  noble  being,  in  his  cloak  of 
skins,  would  have  scorned  to  treat 
her  so. 

"Hullo!  Hullo!"  cried  Lord  Challoner. 
He  was  too  amazed  to  be  angry.  Indeed, 
there  was  an  unwonted  respect  in  the 
glance  he  flung  upon  her;  if  poor  Jane 
could  have  kept  it  up  she  might  have  won 
her  first  battle  and  with  glory.  But  poor 
Jane  could  not.  Already  she  was  shrink- 
ing and  cringing;  and  Lord  Challoner 
carried  the  pearls  back  to  London,  tied 
up  in  tiie  same  paper  and  with  the  same 
string  as  that  in  which  he  had  brought 
them  down. 


( To  be  concluded) 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  ADVERTISING  COPY 

Around  one  branch  of  the  advertising  busi- 
ness— the  making  of  effective  "copy" — has 
grown  up  a  literature  of  many  volumes.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  recent 
books  on  the  subject :  The  Principles  of  Prac- 
tical Publicity,  by  Truman  A.  De  Weesee,  pub- 
lished by  the  Matthews  Northrup  Company; 
Modern  Advertising,  by  E.  E.  Calkins  and  R. 
Holden,  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany; Th^  Psychology  of  Advertising,  by  W. 
D.  Scott,  published  by  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company. 

All  of  the  above  books  and  many  others  are 


written  by  experts  in  the  advertising  business; 
some  of  them  very  practical,  others  theoretical, 
and  nearly  all  interesting,  showing  with  what 
care  and  study  these  "silent  salesmen,'*  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  fashioned,  so  that 
they  shall  not  remain  unread,  ur  if  read,  be 
unconvincing. 

It  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Francis  Bellamy  of 
Everybody's  Magazine  to  find  out  from  maga- 
zine readers  themselves  what  is  good  adver- 
tising. In  the  November  number,  1907,  of 
Everybody's  the  publishers  offered  ten  prizes 
for  the  ten  best  essays  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Which  is  the  most  effective  advertise- 
ment in  this  number,  and  why?"    Out  of  the 
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nine  hundred  and  fifty  essays  received,  a  selec- 
tion of  five  hundred  was  made,  and  these  es- 
says, together  with  reproductions  of  the  ad- 
vertisements reviewed,  are  the  body  of  a  vol- 
ume just  published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley.  In 
the  prefatory  essay  on  **The  Science  of  Ad- 
vertising Copy"  Mr.  Bellamy  analyses  the 
hundreds  of  replies,  and  attempts  to  show 
from  these  replies  what  makes  an  effective 
magazine  advertisement.  He  discusses  effec- 
tiveness in  type,  effectiveness  in  style,  effec- 
tiveness in  sincerity,  eflPectiveness  in  stimula- 
tion, in  pictures,  in  personality,  in  self-judg- 
ment, in  choice  of  mediums,  in  liberal  space. 
One  would  think  that  even  an  advertising  man 
would  find  little  profit  in  reading  the  five  hun- 


dred answers  contained  in  the  book.  The  lay- 
man need  read  only  Mr.  Bellamy's  prefatory 
essay.  His  analysis  is  weM  done  and  entertain- 
ing, and  one  feels  in  reading,  that  from  this 
excellent  mass  of  facts  so  carefully  analysed 
and  classified,  at  the  conclusion  a  startling  dis- 
covery in  the  art  of  writing  a  good  advertise- 
ment will  be  surely  found.  In  this  one  is  dis- 
appointed. There  is  no  conclusion,  except,  per- 
haps, that  advertising  is  not  scientific;  that 
the  element  of  human  personality  is  too 
strong;  that  "almost  unanimous  is  the  favour 
shown  to  advertisements  which  from  start  to 
finish  are  straightforward,  with  no  possible 
illusion  and  concealment." 
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VERSE 

Broadway  [Publishing  Company: 

Poems.     By  Edward  Gruse. 

A  collection  of  about  fifty  poems,  the 
majority  of  which  the  author  states 
were  written  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eighteen.  A  few  of  the  poems  have 
already  appeared  in  print. 

R.      R.      Donnelley      and      Sons      Company 
(Chicago): 

My  Own  Philosophy,  and  Other  Poems  and 
Dramas.     By  Werner  Eggerth. 

"My  Own  Philosophy"  is  a  long  poem 
written  in  two  parts  and  setting  forth 
views  of  God,  of  truth,  of  men,  of  love, 
etc.  The  one  hundred  or  more  miscel- 
laneous poems  are  grouped  under  three 
headings:  Humorous  Poems;  Early 
Poems;  and  Later  Poems.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  translations 
and  three  dramas. 

Edwin  S.  Gorham: 

The  Omar  Sonnets  (A  New  Sonnet  Form) 
and  the  Letra  Lyrics.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Oliver  Opp  Dyke. 

The  edition  has  been  limited  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies. 

Elkin  Mathews  (London): 

Damicn  of  Molokai.  By  Wilbur  Under- 
wood. 

Miscellaneous  poems. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

Confession  and  Other  Verses.  By  May 
Austin  Low. 

Consisting  of  twenty-five  short  mis- 
cellaneous poems. 


Love,  Faith  and  Endeavor.  By  Harvey  Car- 
son Grumbine. 

About  fifty  short  poems  on  the  themes 
as  indicated  in  the  title. 

The   Valley  Press    (Kamakura,  Japan): 
The  Pilgrimage.     By  Yone  Nogouchi. 

Two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  verse. 

RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  POLITICS, 
PHILOSOPHY 

The  Ball  Publishing  Company: 

Socialism  and  the  Family.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Two  papers  setting  forth  the  attitude 
of  Modern  Socialism  to  family  life.  The 
first  was  read  to  the  Fabian  Society  in 
October,  1906,  under  the  title  of  "So- 
cialism and  the  Middle  Classes."  The 
second  appeared  first  in  the  Independent 
Review. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

Mental  Medicine.  Some  Practical  Sugges- 
tions from  a  Spiritual  Standpoint.  Five 
Conferences  with  Students  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School.  .  By  Oliver 
Huckel,  S.T.D. 

This  book  contains  "some  practical 
suggestions  from  a  spiritual  standpoint" 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  healing  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
by  a  prominent  clergyman.  Dr.  Huckel 
has  endeavoured  to  outline  the  essentials 
of  a  wise  co-operation,  between  the  two 
professions  of  religion  and  medicine,  in 
their  mutual  care  of  the  sick. 

Christianity:  Its  Nature  and  Its  Trulh.  By 
Arthur  S.  Peake,  D.D. 

The  author  presents  in  a  clear,  non- 
controversial  way  a  series  of  definitions 
and  discussions,  in  answer  to  such  ques- 
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tions  as  "What  is  Religion?"  "Is  there 
a  God?"  "Which  is  the  Best  Religion?" 
"Sin."  "The  Miracles,"  "The  Super- 
natural Birth,"  and  "The  Resurrection 
of  Jesus." 

The  Hartman  Publishing  House: 
The   Individual    Development   of   Man.     A 
Discussion  of  the  Influence  of  Labour  on 
the  Evolution  of  the  Individual.    By  Har- 
riet R,  Beary. 

In  her  treatment  of  Labour  as  the 
central  theme,  the  author  discusses  her 
subject  from  the  individual  rather  than 
the  collective  point  of  view.  She  main- 
tains that  human  progress  depends  upon 
the  adaptation  of  individualism  to  solar 
time.  Reference  is  made  in  this  book 
especially  to  the  education  of  the  child 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
tie.  As  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
base  her  system,  the  author  establishes 
the  necessity  of  organic  bodily  health, 
dependent  upon  the  functional  adjust- 
ment of  the  nervous  system. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Geology  of  the  City  of  New  York.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  By 
L.  P.  Gratacap,  A.M. 

This  third  and  enlarged  edition  re- 
tains all  the  material  of  the  earlier 
edition  with  as  much  again  of  new  mat- 
ter comprising  the  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  geology  of  Manhattan, 
Brookl)m,  and  an  epitome  of  the  geology 
of  Long  Island. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

The  Basis  of  Ascendancy.  A  Discussion  of 
Certain  Principles  of  Public  Policy  In- 
volved in  the  Development  of  the  South- 
ern States.     By  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy. 

While  largely  concerned  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  race-adjustment  in  the  South- 
em  States,  this  book  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  many  of  those  broader  problems 
of  national  and  international  policy 
which  are  so  insistently  presented  in  the 
increasing  world-contact  of  the  stronger 
and  the  weaker  racial  groups.  Deeply 
as  the  author  is  concerned  as  to  the 
future  of  the  negro,  his  chief  interest  is 
naturally  in  the  South  as  a  whole.  The 
^development  of  the  weaker  race  is 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  sound  and 
wholesome  development  of  the  stronger. 

Tlie  Macmillan  Company: 

How  to  Identify  the  Stars.  By  Willis  I. 
Milham,  Ph.D. 

A  work  providing  information  which 
the  amateur  astronomers  wish  to  find 
at  hand.  With  the  aid  of  the  charts  and 
plans  at  the  back  of  the  book,  the  identi- 
fication of  the  constellations  becomes  a 
simple  undertaking,  and  in  the  text  is 
to  be  found  much  compact  information. 
Altogether,  the  book  provides  a  con- 
venient and  agreeable  introduction  to 
knowledge  of  the  heavens. 


Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Tuberculosis.  A  Preventable  and  Curable 
Disease.  Modern  Methods  for  the  Solu- 
tion of  the  Tuberculosis  Prgblem.  By 
S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.D. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Knopf's  book  is 
to  show  that  consumption  is  now  posi- 
tively known  to  be  curable,  and  to  bring 
all  people  together  into  a  world  cam- 
paign for  its  subjugation.  It  has  been 
written  for  the  patient  and  those  living 
with  him,  for  the  physician,  the  nurse, 
the  sanitarian,  the  statesman,  the  legis- 
lator, the  teacher,  the  man  and  woman 
In  private  life. 

EDUCATIONAL 

American  Book  Company: 

Champion  Spelling  Book.  For  Public  and 
Private  Schools.  By  Warren  E.  Hicks, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ernbodying  the  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  which  after  two  years*  use  en- 
abled the  pupils  of  the  Cleveland  schools 
to  win  the  victory  in  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  spelling  contest  of 
1908.  It  covers  six  school  years,  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  inclusive,  and 
contains  about  six  thousand  words  in 
all. 

Easy  French  Prose  Composition.  Based  on 
Contes  et  Legendes,  ire  Partie.  By  H.  A. 
Gucrber. 

This  Prose  Composition,  though  based 
on  Part  I  of  the  same  author's  Contes 
et  Legendes,  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
classes  which  do  not  use  the  latter  book. 
The  exercises  consist  of  twenty-five  se- 
lections  in  Engljsh,  with  the  necessary 
indications  of  correct  idiomatic  render- 
ings, but  without  vocabulary. 

The  Adventures  of  Pathfinder.  Adapted 
from  J.  Fenimore  Coooer's  Pathfinder. 
By  Margaret  N.  Haight. 

A  thorough  abridgment  of  Cooper's 
famous  story,  in  which  all  lengthy  de- 
scriptions, tedious  conversations,  moral 
reflections,  and  other  unnecessary  de- 
tails have  been  carefully  omitted. 
Cooper's  own  words,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  original  novel,  have  been  retained 
wherever  possible. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Adapted  from 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  by  Margaret  N.  Haight. 

The  adventures  of  Chingachgook, 
Uncas,  and  Hawkeye,  which  have  de- 
lighted so  many  generations  of  readers, 
are  here  published  in  a  form  suitable 
•  for  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades,  as  one 
of  the  well-known  series  of  Eclectic 
Readings. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 
Teaching  to  Read.   By  James  L.  Hughes. 

With  chapters  on  "The  Meaning  of 
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Learning  to  Read ;"  "The  Logical  Order 
of  the  Steps  in  Learning  to  Read — and 
to  Read  Aloud;"  "General  Principles;" 
"Objective  Methods  of  Teaching  Word 
Recognition;"  "The  Phonic  Method;" 
"Teaching  How  to  Recognise  Visible 
Language;"  "Expression;"  "Variety  in 
Reading  Matter  for  Primary  Classes." 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Readings  in  Modern  European  History. 
Vol.  n.  (Europe  Since  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.)  By  James  Harvey  Robinson, 
Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Charles  A.  Beard,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Politics  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
sources  chosen  with  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  some  of  the  chief  phases  of 
the  development  of  Europe  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Trigonometry.  By  Arthur  Graham  Hall, 
Ph.D.  (Leipzig)  and  Fred  Goodrich 
Frink,  M.S.  (Chicago). 

Designed  to  meet  the  mutual  demands 
of  mathematicians  and  engineers  for  a 
treatment  that  shall  more  completely 
supply  the  needs  of  the  technological 
student. 

Syntax  of  the  French  Verb.  By  Edward 
C.  Armstrong.  With  Exercises  by  De  La 
Warr  B.  Easter. 

Intended  to  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  serve  students  of  French  as 
a  reference  book.  "At  the  same  time," 
the  author  writes  in  his  preface,  "an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  arrange  the  ma- 
terial in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  class,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  exercises  in  French  com- 
position." 

Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Elijah  Clarence 
Hills,  Ph.D.,  Litt.p.,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  in  Colorado  College. 

The  editor  expresses  the  wish  that  this 
volume  may  awaken  the  students*  in- 
terest in  the  civilisation  of  Spain,  and 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Spanish  literature. 

Old  Testament  Narratives.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  George  Henry  Nettleton. 

Arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the 
general  reader  and  for  the  student  of 
literature.  Such  passages  as  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves  and  important 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
record  have  been  chosen  for  this  vol- 
ume. • 

Das  Habichtsfraulein.  By  Rudolph  Baum- 
bach.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabu- 
lary and  Composition  Exercises.  By  Dr. 
Morton  C.  Stewart,  Instructor  in  German 
at  Harvard  University. 


This  tale  has  been  chosen  as  one  suit- 
able for  beginners  in  the  study  of 
German. 

Ruy  Bias.  By  Victor  Hugo.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Kenneth  McKenzie, 
Ph.D.     (Yale  University.) 

The  text  of  the  drama  is  in  French 
with  the  introduction,  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  the  notes  in  English. 

Beginning  German.  A  Series  of  Lessons 
with  an  Abstract  of  Grammar.  By  H.  C. 
Bierwirth,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  in  Harvard  College. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Andromaque. 

Athalie. 

Britannicus. 

By  Jean  Racine.  Edited  with  Introduction, 
Remarks  and  Notes  by  F.  M.  Warren, 
Street  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Yale  University. 

The  subjects  are  in  French,  while  the 
introduction  in  each  volume,  containing 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Racine,  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  his  drama,  as 
well  as  his  style  and  versification,  and 
Professor  Warren's  remarks  on  each  of 
the  subjects,  are  in  English. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Elements  of  Hygiene.  For  Schools. 
Compiled  by  Isabel  Mclsaac. 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  author's 
Hygiene  for  Nurses.  Extensive  re- 
visions and  alterations  have  been  made 
in  order  to  adapt  the  material  to  school 
use. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Art  of  Speech  and  Deportment.  By 
Anna  Morgan. 

Dealing  with  the  bases  of  self-expres- 
sion, specifically  with  practical  and  tested 
instruction  in  personal  conduct ;  with  the 
use  and  quality  of  the  voice;  with  plat- 
form manners;  with  correct  conversa- 
tional English. 

Selected  Readings.  Compiled  by  Anna 
Morgan. 

Comprising  selected  readings  of 
special  merit  for  teachers,  and  of  much 
worth  as  imparting  to  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  literature  in  its  wider 
sense. 

FICTION 

The  Bohhs-Merrill  Company: 

The  Goose  Girl.     By  Harold  MacGrath. 

The  scene  is  in  an  imaginary  German 
principality  and  the  two  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  story  are  the  American 
hero  and  the  charming  Princess  Hilde- 
garde,  whose  life  is  surrounded  by 
mystery. 
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Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

The  Transition.     By  John  L.  Hill. 

John  Hatton,  a  young  clergyman,  after 
preaching  for  a  time,  firmly  believes 
that  the  ministry  should  be  a  purely 
voluntary  calling  and  not  made  a  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Consequently, 
though  he  makes  many  enemies  in  doing 
so,  he  enters  upon  a  business  career  and 
at  the  same  time  continues  his  minis- 
terial work.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Eleanor  Tarvin,  a  member  of  the  first 
church  of  which  he  has  charge.  The 
girl's  mother,  however,  opposes  the 
suit  as  she  thoroughly  disapproves  of 
some  of  the  young  man's  broad-minded 
religious  views.  They  are  separated  for 
some  years,  but  eventually  meet  in 
Europe  and  finding  that  they  still  love 
each  other  are  married  after  securing 
the  once  withheld  consent  of  Mrs. 
Tarvin. 

The  Century  Company: 

Stories  of  the  Great  West.     By  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Ten  short  tales  of  Western  life 
grouped  under  two  headings:  "Stories 
from  History"  and  "Stories  of  Adven- 
ture." The  illustrations  are  by  Reming- 
ton and  other  artists. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company: 

After  the   Cataclysm.     A    Romance  of  the 
Age  to  Come.    By  H.  Percy  Blanchard. 

As  a  victim  of  a  terrible  cataclysm  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  1901,  a  youn*? 
man  is  so  stunned  that  he  becomes  un- 
conscious and  remains  in  that  state  for 
over  thirty  years.  In  1934,  when  he  re- 
gains consciousness,  he  looks  out  upon 
a  new  order  of  things  and  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  grasp  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  people. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

When  I  am  Rich.     By  Roy  Mason. 

New  York  is  the  scene  of  this  tale 
which  deals  with  the  experiences  of 
Chester  Taylor  irt  his  struggle  for  suc- 
cess. Though  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man,  and  a  Yale  graduate,  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  penniless.  Adopting  the 
philosophy  of  a  gambler,  who  had  taken 
his  last  forty  cents,  that  success  in  life 
is  simply  a  matter  of  nerve  and  that  if 
a  man  kept  feeling  cheerful  inside  all 
the  time  he  couldn't  lose,  he  sets  out  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  and  within  a 
year  not  only  becomes  a  wealthy  man 
but  wins  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loves, 
whom  he  first  met  when  he  was  work- 
ing around  the  docks  of  a  North  River 
pier. 

• 

True  Detective  Stories.     By   A.   L.   Drum- 
mond. 


Mr.  Drummond  here  relates  some  of 
his  experiences  during  the  forty  years 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  "busi- 
ness of  running  down  criminals."  He 
was  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
United  States  Secret  Service.  The  vol- 
ume is  made  up  of  seventeen  short 
stories. 

Doublcday,  Page  and  Company: 

From   Sea  to  Sea.     Letters  of  Trav'el.     By 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

Recently  added  to  the  Pocket  Edition 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  works. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Jason.     A  Romance.     By  Justus  Miles  For- 
man. 

A  story  of  the  Paris  of  to-day.  The 
plot  centres  about  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  a  wealthy  American  lad 
after  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  grand- 
father. The  hero  is  a  Frenchman  who 
falls  in  love  with  Helen  Benham,  the 
boy's  sister.  As  a  sign  of  his  devotion 
he  offers  to  make  a  search  for  the  lost 
brother.  This  quest  is  a  very  adven- 
turous one  but  the  gallant  knight  meets 
with   success. 

Little,  Broivn  and  Company: 

The  Governors.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

A  story  of  large  financial  interests  in 
New  York.  The  "Governors"  are  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  big  corporations 
and  who  regulate  the  money  markets. 
Five  of  these  magnates  ho'd  a  confer- 
ence to  discuss  ways  and  means  to 
prevent  a  certain  bill  being  passed  in  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  number,  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest,  contrives  to  have 
the  four  men  sign  a  paper  offering  an 
enormous  bribe  to  men  of  high  standing 
in  the  Senate.  He  fails  to  sign  the 
agreement  but  gets  the  paper  into  his 
possession.  He  then  intrusts  it  to  the 
keeping  of  his  niece,  who  has  come  to 
his  home  to  take  the  place  of  his  daugh- 
ter, with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  upon 
discovering  that  she  had  betrayed  some 
of  his  financial  secrets.  The  paper, 
which  is  in  great  demand,  the  men  who 
had  signed  it  all  struggling  for  its  pos- 
session, is  stolen  from  the  home  of  the 
financier,  and  Virginia,  the  niece,  de- 
termined to  recover  the  document,  for 
the  loss  of  which  she  feels  responsible, 
makes  a  trip  to  Europe  alone  in  the  hope 
of  tracing  it.  Not  on'v  does  her  mission 
prove  successful,  but  her  own  hanniness 
is  insured  when  she  meets  Guy  Mildmay, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Jier  and  who  later 
claims  his  title  as  the  Duke  of  Mowbray. 

In  Whaling  Days.    By  Howland  Tripp. 

Made  up  of  eighteen  short  stories  of 
bygone  days,  when  New  Bedford  was 
the  centre  of  whaling  industries,  with 
characters  drawn  from  life. 
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The  Macmillan  Company: 

Poppea  of  the  Post-Office.     By  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright. 

Hartley  Mills,  a  small  New  England 
town,  is  the  scene  of  this  story  which 
opens  with  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  An  infant  is  left  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  kind  old  Oliver  Gilbert,  the  vil- 
lage postmaster.  The  child  is  adopted 
by  him  and  Poppea  grows  up  to  young 
womanhood  before  she  discovers  the 
mystery  surrounding  her  life  and  learns 
that  instead  oi  the  dear  old  postmaster 
being  her  father,  as  she  had  always  sup- 
posed, she  is  the  daughter  of  John 
Angus,  the  richest  and  the  meanest  man 
of  the  place.  She  remains  true  to  her 
foster  father  and  through  her  interest 
in  his  work  and  the  aid  she  learns  to 
render  him  she  becomes  known  as 
Poppea  of  the  Post-Office. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Woman  and   the    Sword.     By   Rupert 
Lorraine. 

An  adventursome  tale  of  mediaeval 
days  with  the  scenes  laid  chiefly  in 
Germany.  Sir  Francis  Charrington  and 
Hilary  Page  had  been  betrothed  from 
childhood,  but  neither  cared  seriously 
for  the  other.  When  Count  Von  Zin- 
kendorf  visits  London  and  makes  love 
to  Hilary  she  immediately  becomes  fas- 
cinated to  such  an  extent  that  she  con- 
sents to  elope  with  him  to  Germany. 
They  are  followed  by  Sir  Francis  and 
his  uncle,  Gilbert  Charrington.  There  is 
much  mystery,  excitement,  and  sword 
play  before  Hilary  is  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Count  whom  she  had 
very  soon  discovered  to  be  a  villain. 
Gilbert  Charrington  and  Hilary  then  fall 
desperately  in  love  and  Sir  Francis,  un- 
willing to  lose  his  wealthy  fiancee,  chal- 
lenges his  uncle  to  fight.  Sir  Francis 
falls  leaving  the  ground  clear  for  the 
older  man  who  succeeds  to  his  title  and 
property.  The  Count  also  resents  Sir 
Gilbert's  love  for  Hilary  and  another 
duel  is  fought  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  wins 
out. 

Donald  W.  Newton: 

Spiritmist.     By  Ivan  TrepofF. 

The  theme  of  this  novel  is  the  evil 
influence  which  a  scheming  woman 
exerts  over  a  strong,  self-confident  man. 

Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South: 

The  Men  of  Sapio  Ranch.     By  Horace  M. 
Du  Bose. 

The  flipping  of  a  coin  decides  two 
Tennessee  boys  on  making  a  trip  to  the 
far  West,  where  they  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  cow-punchers  of  Sapio  Ranch. 
One  of  the  principal  characters  is  an 
evangelist,  who  visits  the  ranch  and  at- 


tains a  great  power  for  good  over  some 
of  these  men,  hardened  by  their  rough 
life. 

The  Queen's  Shop  (Brookline,  Mass.): 

Philip  the  Forester.  A  Romance  of  the 
Valley  of  Gardens.  By  Daniel  Edwards 
Kennedy,  M.A. 

A  narrative  of  life  in  a  New  York 
country  village.  It  tells  of  the  love  of 
Philip,  the  young  forester,  for  Mildred, 
the  simple  country  maiden.  The  edition 
has  been  limited  to  four  hundred  and 
twenty  copies. 

The  Reilly  and  Britton  Company: 

A  Woman  for  Mayor.  A  Novel  of  To-day. 
By  Helen  M.  Winslow. 

Miss  Winslow  has  based  her  story  on 
the  present-day  suffrage  question.  Her 
theme  is  that  where  women  are  given 
the  right  to  vote  women  will  be  elected 
to  high  offices.  Her  heroine  is  elected 
to  the  office  of  Mayor  and  shortly  after- 
ward marries  her  opponent  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Shadow  of  the  Crescent.  By  Edward 
Bedinger  Mitchell. 

Described  as  a  novel  of  the  Turkish 
Revolution.  Ronald  Lampton,  deeply  in 
love  with  a  girl  whose  guardian  he 
happens  to  be,  makes  a  wild  hunt  for  her 
when  she  disappears  from  New  York. 
One  of  the  chief  characters  is  a  Turkish 
envoy  who  appears  at  a  ball  in  New 
York  and  attempts  to  bully  the  girl  and 
rob  her  of  an  emerald  necklace.  It  is 
after  this  that  she  suddenly  disappears. 
The  perplexing  questions  the  hero  has 
to  solve  are:  Where  is  the  girl?  Who 
has  taken  her?  What  was  wanted — the 
girl  or  the  necklace — and  why? 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

Waylaid  by  Wireless.  A  Suspicion,  a 
Warning,  a  Sporting  Proposition  and  a 
Transatlantic  Pursuit.    By  Edwin  Balmer. 

His  resemblance  to  a  remarkably 
clever  burglar  gets  Preston,  the  Ameri- 
can young  man  of  the  story,  who  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  cathedral  towns  of 
England,  into  no  end  of  trouble.  Wire- 
less telegraphy  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  plot.  The  heroine  is  a  Miss 
Varris,  whom  Preston  meets  on  board 
the  steamer  bound  for  England  and  who 
later  comes  to  his  aid  when  suspicion 
rests  upon  him  as  the  daring  thief. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company: 

The  Show  Girl.    By  Max  Pemberton. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  form  of  cor- 
respondence carried  on  chiefly  by  Henry 
Gastonard,  an  art  student  in  Paris,  and 
his  jovial  Irish  friend,  Paddy  O'Connell. 
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JUVENILE 
Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

Friends  of  the  Hunted.  By  John  Howard 
Jewett. 

A  story  of  animal  life  for  boys.  The 
author  makes  the  animals,  who  are  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  speech  through 
the  kindness  and  love  of  the  boy  and  his 
grandfather,  tell  their  view  of  life. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 

Science  at  Home.  Simple  Experiments  for 
Young  People.    By  T.  Baron  Russell. 

For  the  entertainment  of  young  people 
the  author  has  described  a  number  of 
tricks  and  games  which  are  Cased  upon 
science.  He  has  shown  pictures  of  the 
various  experiments. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Marching  with  Morgan.  How  Donald 
Lovell  Became  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   By  John  V.  Lane. 

A  tale  of  Revolutionary  days.  As  a 
rifleman  the  hero  joined  Captain  Mor- 
gan in  his  march  to  Quebec  in  the  Fall 
of   1775. 

The  Reilly  and  Britton  Company: 

The  Airship  Boys;  or,  The  Quest  of  the 
Aztec  Treasure.    By  H.  L,  Sayler. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Airship  Boys 
Series.  The  second  volume,  which  has 
also  recently  been  issued,  is  entitled 
The  Airship  Boys  Adrift;  or,  Saved  by 
an  Aeroplane.  Other  volumes  will  be 
added  to  the  series  from  time  to  time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

The    Story    of    Oil.      By    Walter    Sheldon 
Tower,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Tower  tells  the  full  history  of 
petroleum.  At  first  there  is  the  histor- 
ical treatment,  stating  how  the  oil  was 
known  and  used  in  ancient  times  and  by 
various  nations,  and  in  what  various 
forms."  Then  follows  the  narration  of 
the  beginning  of  the  oil  industry  in 
America  and  other  countries,  and  the 
rapid  and  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
product  through  all  of  its  several  re- 
finements. There  is  a  chapter  on  the 
great  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its 
growth. 

The  Ball  Publishing  Company: 

This  Misery  of  Boots.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  short  discourse  on  socialism  in 
which  the  author  takes  as  an  example  to 
illustrate  the  |;esults  of  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  misery  caused 
by  the  poorly  made,  uncomfortable,  and 
worn  out  boots  which  the  great  mass  of 
people  are  forced  to  wear. 


BroaduHiy  Publishing  Company: 

The  Poe  Cult  and  Other  Poc  Papers.  With 
a  New  Memoir.  By  Eugene  L,  Didier. 
Some  of  the  themes  presented  in  these 
papers  are:  the  real  Poe  as  he  moved 
among  his  friends,  as  distinguished  from 
the  fictitious  hero  of  infamous  calumnies ; 
the  women  whom  he  admired  and  whose 
memory  is  enshrined  in  his  poems;  the 
true  story  of  his  affection  for  Mrs. 
Whitman,  his  most  sincere  admirer  and 
stanchest  advocate;  an  exposition  of  the 
many  errors  prevalent  in  the  more  re- 
cent biographies;  the  truth  about  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  as  attested  to  by  those  who 
actually  knew  him;  the  poet  as  a  social 
lion,  his  marvelous  conversational  pow- 
ers and  striking  personality;  the  tardy 
recognition  that  has  been  paid  him;  his 
status  at  home  and  abroad;  a  critical 
review  of  the  most  generally  accepted 
editions  of  his  life. 

The  Century  Company: 

Alcohol.  How  it  Affects  the  Individual,  the 
Community,  and  the  Race.  By  Henry 
Smith  Williams,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

The  book  is  •  based  on  three  articles 
which  appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine, 
The  original  material  has  been  revised 
and  expanded — the  new  matter,  includ- 
ing important  tables  summarising  the  re- 
sult of  various  experiments  as  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company: 

Where  the  Fishers  Go.  The  Story  of 
Labrador.     By  Rev.  P.  W.  Browne. 

The  author,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia,  tells 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  engage  in 
the  fishing  industries  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  ^  The  volume  contains  maps 
and  many  interesting  photosrraphs.  The 
author  made  his  first  visit  to  Labrador 
in  1890.  This  was  a  pleasure  trip.  On 
subsequent  voyages,  as  a  missionary,  he 
made  tours  among  the  fishermen  and 
permanent  settlers.  He  writes  that  he 
does  not  claim  for  his  work  the  title  of 
a  history.  **It  is  merely  a  little  literary 
fabric  woven  from  facts  and  experiences, 
during  the  leisure  moments  of  a  busy 
ministerial  life." 

G.  IV.  Dillingham  Company: 

Belles.  Beaux  and  Brains  of  the  6o*s.  By 
T.  C.  De  Leon. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  which  the 
author  dedicates  to  his  "Countrywomen 
on  both  sides  of  the  mythic  'Line,*  who, 
in  time  of  need,  have  ever  proved  them- 
selves worthy  daughters  of  brave  sires." 
It  treats  of  events  social,  political  and 
historical  in  the  old  South.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  portraits  of  the  lead- 
ing Southerners  of  the  day  illustrate  the 
volume. 
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Dana  Estes  and  Company: 

The  Thoughts  of  John  Ruskin.  Edited  by 
Dana  Estes,  M.A. 

The  second  volume  in  the  series  en- 
titled "Noble  Thoughts  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Minds.**  With  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  John  Ruskin. 

Government     Printing     Office     {Washington, 
D.  C.) 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1908. 
Volume  II. 

Consisting  chiefly  of  statistical  matter. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Great  English  Letter- Writers.  With 
Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Wil- 
liam J.  Dawson  and  Coningsby  W.  Daw- 
son.   Volumes  I  and  II. 

The  initial  work  in  a  series  to  be 
known  as  the  Reader's  Library,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  present  in  a  sue- 
cinct  form  a  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture. In  the  preparation  of  The  Great 
English  Letier-lVriters  the  object  of  the 
editors  has  been  to  show  how  various 
men  and  women,  scattered  through  dif- 
ferent ages,  have  borne  themselves 
under  the  same  crisis  of  emotion  and 
action.  The  introductory  essays  aim  at 
a  general  historic  survey  of  the  art  of 
letter- writing,  together  with  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  writers  and  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  literature  of  their  age. 

Henry  Holt  .and  Company: 

The  French  Revolution.  A  Short  History. 
By  R.  M.  Johnston. 

Professor  Johnston  defines  his  work 
as  an  attempt  "to  disentangle  from  the 
mass  of  details  the  shape,  the  rnovemcnt, 
the  significance  of  this  historical  cata- 
clysm." 

Napoleon.  A  Short  Biography.  By  R.  M. 
Johnston. 

A  new  edition.  The  book  is  intended 
"to  present  to  the  reader  in  the  most 
concise  form  possible,  but  yet  with  his- 
torical accuracy,  an  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  Napoleon  that  will  convey  an 
adequate  first  impression  of  his  genius 
and  policy.' 


M 


Houghton,  Mifflin  Company: 

The  Advertisements  of  The  Spectator.     By 
Lawrence  Lewis. 

Being  a  study  of  the  literature,  history 
and  manners  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Eng- 
land as  they  are  reflected  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  The  Spectator,  as  well 
as  an  illustration  of  the  origins  of  the 
art  of  advertising.  With  appendix  of 
representativ^e  advertisements  now  for 
the  first  time  reprinted,  and  an  introduc- 
tory note  by  George  Lyman  Kittredge. 


Laird  and  Lee: 

Standard  Recipes  for  Ice  Cream  Makers. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.     By  Val  Miller. 

A  practical,  up-to-date  work,  giving 
the  latest  approved  recipes  for  making 
all  kinds  of  ice  creams,  ices  and  drinks, 
with  full  instructions  for  crystallizing 
fruits,  flavouring,  working  up  soured 
cream,  testing  cream,  making  ice  cream 
bricks,  transferring  ice  cream,  making 
window  display,  gaining  trade,  etc.,  and 
one  hundred  "pointers." 

I  OS.  J.  Lansit  {Chicago,  III.): 

The  Wretches  of  Poverty ville.  By  I.  L. 
Nascjjer,  M.D. 

A  book  described  as  "a  sociological 
study  of  the  Bowery."  It  has  been 
divided  into  three  parts:  "Poverty ville;" 
"The  Wretches;"  and  "The  Problem." 

Life  PublisJting  Company: 

A  Little  Bird  Told  Me !  Pictures  and  Text 
by  Walt  Kuhn. 

A  series  of  amusing  pictures  and  in- 
scriptions which  have  recently  appeared 
in  Life.  The  artist,  Mr.  Kuhn,  puts  all 
sorts  of  funny-looking  birds  into  ridicu- 
lously human  situations,  and  underneath 
places  their  supposed  remarks. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Works  of  James  Buchanan.  Compris- 
ing his  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and  Private 
Correspondence.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
John  Bassett  Moore. 

Volume  VII,  covering  the  period 
from  1846  to  1848. 

The  Works  of  James  Buchanan.  Compris- 
ing his  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and  Private 
Correspondence.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
John  Bassett  Moore. 

Volume  VIII,  covering  the  period 
from  1848  to  1853. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Small  Yacht.  Its  Management  and 
Handling  for  Racing  and  Sailing.  With 
Chapters  on  Construction.  By  Edwin  A. 
Boardman. 

The  author,  who  has  had  large  prac- 
tical experience  in  designing  and  sail- 
ing small  yachts,  having  won  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  cup  from  the  Canadians  in 
1905,  describes  some  of  the  best  methods 
for  tuning  up  a  boat,  or,  in  other  words, 
preparing  her  for  a  race,  and  also  ex- 
plains the  various  ways  and  means  of 
extricating  one's  boat  from,  and  gain- 
ing advantage  of,  a  competitor.  Scien- 
tific terms  have  been  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  points  have  been 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  small 
yachts  taken  while  racing,  and  with 
valuable  original  plans  and  diagrams. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
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preparation   of  the  yacht  for  the  race, 
and  the  second  with  its  sailing. 

Cooking  for  Two.  A  Handbook  for  Young 
Housekeepers.     By  Janet  Mackenzie  Hill. 

Written  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Cooking  School  Magazine.  Designed  to 
help  young  housekeepers  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  the  proper  foods 
necessary  to  insure  a  nutritive  and  yet 
varied  menu. 

W.  H.  Lowdermilk  and  Company  {Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) : 

Deck  and  Field.    By  Frank  Warren  Hackett. 

Twelve  addresses,  two  of  which  were 
delivered  before  the  United  States  Naval 
War  College  in  1900  and  1901  and  the 
balance  on  various  commemorative  oc- 
casions. 

The  John  Mc Bride  Company: 

Love  Letters  of  Famous  Poets  and  Novelists. 
Selected  by  Lionel  Strachey  and  Prefaced 
with  Descriptive  Sketches  by  Walter 
Littlefield. 

Containing  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  letters,  selected  from  the 
authentic  correspondence  of  seventeen 
literary  celebrities  with  their  spouses, 
sweethearts,  or  paramours.  The  editors 
have  prefaced  each  set  of  letters  with  a 
page  or  two  of  explanatory  information 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  participants. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Pictorial  Log  of  the  Battle  Fleet  Cruise 
Around  the  World.  By  Roman  J.  Miller. 
Illustrated  from  photographs  by  H.  R. 
Jackson. 

Dedicated  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  The  author  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  fleet's  trip  around  the 
world  and  has  prepared  a  chart  show- 
ing the  ''Composition  and  Itinerary"  of 
the  fleet.  About  eighty-five  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  collection  of  rare  photo- 
graphs, taken  by  an  expert  photog- 
rapher aboard  the  battleship  Vermont. 
These  show  many  incidents  occurring  on 
land  and  water  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
during  the  long  cruise. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Practical   Agitation. 
Causes  and  Consequences. 
Emerson  and  Other  Essays. 
By  John  Jay  Chapman. 

New  and  revised  editions. 

Privately  Published: 

Leaves  of  Truth.  Utah  and  the  Mormons. 
By  John  Phillips  Meakin. 

Papers,  poems  and  letters.  Described 
as  "An  appeal  for  a  nobler  manhood." 


Privately  Published    (Indianapolis,  Ind.) : 

Twenty  Years  in  Hell  with  the  Beef  Trust. 
Facts,  Not  Fiction.    By  Roger  R.  Shiel. 

Being  a  discussion  of  the  lack  of  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  live  stock, 
poultry,  etc.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Shiel  and  other  well-informed  men  for 
the  Commission  on  Country  Life. 

G.  P.  Putnam* s  Sons: 

English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. An  Essay  in  Criticism.  By  Laurie 
Magnus,  M.A. 

In  a  preface  the  author  writes  that  he 
has  attempted  in  this  volume  not  so 
much  a  history  of  English  literature  be- 
tween 1784  and  the  present  day  as  a 
survey  of  that  literature  as  a  whole,  and 
an  essay  in  its  criticism.  *"In  discussing 
living  writers,"  he  says,  "I  have  drawn 
an  imaginary  but  fairly  obvious  line 
between  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth 
centuries.  Writers  belonging  to  the 
twentieth  century  I  have  not  discussed 
in  their  persons,  but  rather,  as  far  as 
requisite,  according  to  the  tendencies 
they  represent,  and  otherwise  hardly  at 
all.  Writers  belonging  to  the  last  cen- 
tury I  have  tried  to  consider  impartially, 
whether  living  or  dead." 

The  Reilly  and  Britton  Company: 

Automobile  Law  for  Motorists.  The  Law 
of  the  Road  and  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Negligence.  By  Twyman  O.  Abbott. 
With  a  Compilation  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Statutes  Enacted  by  the  Various  States. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  condensed  the  general 
principles  of  automobile  law  which  are 
established  by  court  decisions,  statutory 
legislation  and  the  common  law  into  i^ 
clear  and  definite  rules.  The  book 
covers  all  such  points  as  definitions; 
regulations  as  to  equipment,  speed  rates, 
registration  (for  residents  and  non- 
residents) ;  duty  toward  persons  and 
animals  on  the  highway,  and  the  laws 
of  negligence;  arrest,  trial  and  bail; 
rights  and  liability  of  garage-keepers; 
and  all  kindred  subjects. 


SALES    OF    BOOKS    DURING    THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular 
books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
the  ipt  of  July  and  the  ist  of  August: 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain   Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  A     Certain    Rich    Man.      White.       (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

5.  Araminta.     Snaith.     TMoffat,  Yard.)   $1.50. 

6.  Jason.     Forman.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 
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No  report. 
No  report. 


NoN- Fiction 
Juveniles 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  By   Right  of  Conquest.     Hornblow.     (Dil- 

lingham.) $1.50. 

4.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.       (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

2.  Characters  and  Events  of  Roman  History. 

Ferrero.     (Putnam.)  $2.50. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  History  of  New  York  City.  Van  Rensselaer. 

(Macmillan.)  $5.00. 

^      Juveniles 

1.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.     Seton.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Short  Stop.    Grey.     (McClurg.)  $1.25. 

3.  Machinery  Book  for  Boys.    Adams.    (Har- 

per.) $1.75. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.   Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

5.  Set    in    Silver.    Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Scarlet  Feather.     Townley.     (Watts.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Why  Worry?    Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

2.  Old     Friends.     Winter.      (Moffat,    Yard.) 

$3.00. 

3.  Peace,  Power  and  Plenty.    Marden.    (Cro- 

well.)  $1.00. 

4.  Hudson     Tercentenary.      Chamberlain. 

(Lyon.)  . 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Rover  Boys  on  Treasure  Isle.     Win- 

field.     (Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  75  cents. 

2.  Forward  Pass.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.     Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

2.  The  Romance  of  *a  Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


3.  The    Glory    of    the    Conquered.      Glaspell. 

(Stokes.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The      Governors.        Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.50. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


NoN-FlCTION 

Juveniles 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Scarlet    Feather.     Townley.     (Watt.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Woman  in  Question.     Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.) $1.50. 

4.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.     Ward.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

5.  The  White  Sister.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Alternative.       McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Blue     Bird.       Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

3.  Story    of    the     Gospel     Hymns.       Sankey. 

(S.  S.  Times.)  $1.00. 

4.  As    a    Man    Thinketh.      Allen.      (Fenno.) 

15  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  House  that  Glue  Built.   Williams.  (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Budge  and  Toddie.     Habbcrton.     (Grosset 

&  Dunlap.)  $1.00. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Woman  in  Question.     Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.) $1.50. 

2.  Katrine.    Lane.     (Harper.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.   Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  54-40  or  Fight.     Hough.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) ^1.25. 

3.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.     Ward.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

4.  The      Governors.        Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 
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5.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.      (Mac- 

milian.)  $1.50. 

6.  Antonio^      Oldmeadow.       (Century     Co.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Haremlik.      Vaka.       (Houghton,     Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Psychotherapy.       Miinsterberg.        (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $2.00. 

4.  Letters  from  China.    Conger.     (McClurg.) 

$275. 

Juveniles 

No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Score.     Malet     (Button.)  $1.50. 

3.  Poppea  of  the  Fost-Office.    Wright.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker.    Bryant. 

(Dufheld.)   $1.50. 

5.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.      (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Chippendales.       Grant.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Haremlik.       Vaka.      (Houghton,    Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Self-Control.      Dubois.       (Funk    &    Wag- 

nails.)   $1.50. 

3.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

4.  Psychotherapy.       Miinsterberg.        (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.     Seton.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Stories    and    Poems    Every    Child    Should 

Know.       Kipling.       (Doublcday,     Page.) 
$1.20. 

3.  The  Short  Stop.    Grey.     (McClurg.)  $1.25, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The    Patience    of    John    Morland.     Dillon. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.   Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Michael     Thwaites's     Wife.       Michaelson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.50. 

5.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.       (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Set  in  Silver.     Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Woman  for  Mayor.     Winslow.     (Reilly 

&  Britton.)  $1.50. 


4.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.   Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Scarlet    Feather.     Townley.     (Watt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Air    Ship   Boys.     Sayler.      (Reilly   & 

Britton.)  $1.00. 

2.  Billy     Whiskers's     Grandchildren.      Mont- 

gomery.    (Brewer  &  Barse.)  75  cents. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.     Baum.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 

lon.)  $1.25. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  Mr.  0pp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Man     in      Lower     Ten.      Rinehart. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Set  in  Silver.     Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  Earth.    Partridge.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  White  Sister.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Psychotherapy.       Miinsterberg. 

Yard.)  $2.00. 

2.  Functions  of  Religion.     Foster. 

Chicago  Press.)  $1.00. 

3.  Stickeen.       Muir.       (Houghton, 

60  cents. 

4.  Box   Furniture.     Brigham.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.60. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Short  Stop.    Grey.     (McClurg.)  $1.25. 

2.  Kidnapped   Campers.     Canfield.     (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Poems    and    Stories    Every    Child    Should 

Know.  Kipling.   (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.     Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

2.  Elusive  Isabel.     Futrelle.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Love's    Privilege.      During.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Black  Flier.   Macvane.  (Moffat,  Yard.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Opp.    Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
.  No  report. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  Mr.  Opp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  I'he    Trail   of    the    Lonesome   Pine.     Fox. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 


(Moffat, 

(Univ.  of 

Mifflin.) 
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5.  The  White  Sister.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Patience    of   John    Morland.     Dillon. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little   Women.     Alcott.      (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Old     Fashioned     Girl.       Alcott.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

3.  Adventures  of  Pinochio.  Collodi.    (Douhle- 

day.  Page.)  90  cents. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 
Fiction 

1.  Mr.  Opp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  Red  Horse  Hill.     McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Men  of  Sapio  Ranch.    Dubose.  (Smith 

&  Lamar.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Miss  Minerva  and  Wm.  Green  Hill.     Cal- 

houn.   (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 

6.  The    Trail    of    the    Lonesome    Pine.      Fox. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Non -Fiction 

1.  Christian    Science    in    the    Light    of    Holy 

Scripture.    Haldeman.    (Revell.)  $1.50. 

2.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fatt,  Yard.)   $1.50. 

3.  Commentary  on  Bible.    Dummelow.    (Mac- 

millan.) $2.50. 

4.  Price    of    Power.      Holdcn.      (Revell.)    50 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Little  Colonel   Books.     Johnston.      (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Phillip  Exeter  Series.     Dudley.     (Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

1.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.      Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mr.   Opp.     Rice.      (Century  Co.)   $1.00. 

3.  Tono  Bungay.     Wells.     (Duffield.)   $1.50. 

4.  Elusive  Isabel.     Futrelle.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Katrine.    Lane.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Psychotherapy.        Miinsterburg.        (MoflFat, 

Yard.)  $2.00. 

2.  Railroad      Freight      Rates.        McPherson. 

(Holt.)  $2.25. 

3.  Functions  of  Religion.     Foster.     (Chicago 

Lhiiv.  Press.)  $1.00. 

4.  As  a  Man  Thinketh.     Allen.     (Fenno.)   15 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.     (Harper.)  $1.25. 


3.  Little  Colonel   Books.     Johnston.     (Page.) 
$1.50. 

KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.       (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Opp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.     Ward.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

5.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Is  Shakespeare  Dead?     Twain.     (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Religion  and  Medicine.     Worcester.    (Mof- 

fatt,  Yard.)  $1.50. 

2.  Brain  and  Personality.     Thomson.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

3.  A  B  Z  of    Nutrition.     Fletcher.    (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mary  Ware.     Johnston.     (Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.     Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  Chance.     Dejeans.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Dragon's    Blood.     Rideout.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)   $1.20. 

4.  Adventures  of  a   Nice  Young   Man.     Aix. 

(Duffield.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Story  of  Thyrza.    Brown.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.     (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

NoN -Fiction 

1.  Stickeen.     Muir.      (Houghton,   Mifflin.)   60 

cents. 

2.  Master  of  the  Inn.    Herrick.     (Macmillan.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Wild  Life  on  the  Rockies.     Mills.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  Psychotherapy.        Miinstcrberg.        (MoflFat, 

Yard.)   $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Hole  Book.     Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

2.  Peter  Rabbit  Books.     Potter.    (Warne.)   50 

cents. 

3.  Betty    Wales     Scries.      Warde.       (Pcnn.) 

$1.25. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.     Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

2.  Mr.  Opp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Woman  in  Question.     Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Three  Keys.    Ormond.     (Watt.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Woman  in  Question.     Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Whirl.     Davis.    (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  Red  Horse  Hill.    McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.     Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

2.  The  Three  Keys.    Ormond.     (Watt.)  $1.50.- 

3.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Whirl.     Davis.     (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  Jason.    Forman.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.      Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  What  is  Physical  Life?    Thomson.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.26. 

2.  Stickeen.     Muir.     (Houghton,    Mifflin.)   60 

cents. 

3.  Reflections  of  a  Bachelor  Girl.     Rowland. 

(Dodge  Pub.  Co.)  75  cents. 

4.  Oh!  Christina.     Bell.    (Revell.)  60  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Short  Stop.     Grey.    (McClurg.)  $1.25. 

2.  Humphrey  Bold.    Strang.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Heroic  Legends.    Herbcrtson.     (Caldwell.) 

$2.00. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  Earth.    Partridge.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.      Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  History  of  Rome.    Ferrero.   (Putnam.) 

$12.50. 

2.  Pluralistic   Universe.     James.     (Longmans, 

Green.)  $1.50. 

3.  Psychotherapy.       Miinsterberg.        (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $2.00. 

4.  Why  Worry?    Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Wizard    of    Oz.      Baum.     (Reilly    & 

Britton.)  $1.25. 

2,  Dorothy  and   the   Wizard   of   Oz.     Baum. 

(Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 


3.  Roosevelt  Bears  Abroad.     Eaton.    (Stern.) 
$1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A   Charming   Humbug.     Clark.     (Dutton.) 

$1.20. 

3.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Cherub   Dcvine.     Ford.     (Kennerly.)   $1.50. 

5.  Popi)ca  of  the  Post-Office.    Wright.    (Mac- 
millan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Psychotherapy.        Miinsterberg.        (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $2.00. 

2.  Self  Control.    Dubois.    (Funk  &  Wagnalls.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Bird  Guide,   Part  II.     Reed.     (Clarke.)   50 

cents. 

4.  Foolish     Questions.       Goldberg.        (Small, 

Maynard.)   50  cents. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Trail    of   the    Ix)ncsome    Pine.     Fox. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  White  Mice.     Davis.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.     Ward.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  Peter.     Smith.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  A    Trip    to   the    Holy   Land.      Van    Dyke. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Robert  Lee,  Southerner.     Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Riddle    of    Personality.      Bruce.      (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  Consumption.     Flick.     (McKay.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary  Ware.    Johnston.     (Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Miss  Betty  of  New  York.     Deland.     (Har- 

per.) $1.25. 

3.  Anne     of     Green.    Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

NORFOLK,   VA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  By  Right  of  Conquest.  Hornblow.  (Dilling- 

ham.) $1.50. 

3.  The   Scarlet   Feather.     Townley.      (Watt.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Making    of    Bobbv    Burnit.      Chester. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Three  Keys.    Ormond.     (Watt.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Lady    of    the    Heavens.      Haggard. 

(Lovell.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  (Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  365  Desserts,  Cook  Book.    50  cents. 

3.  Robert  E.  Lee.     Bruce.     (Jacobs.)  $1.25. 

4.  Mrs.  Rorer's  Cook  Book.     (Arnold.)  $2.00. 
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1.  Motor  Boys. 

60  cents. 

2.  Boy  Stories. 

3.  Mary  Ware. 


Juveniles 

Young.     (Cupples  &  Leon.) 

Kipling.     (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 
Johnston.     (Page.)  $1.50. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 
Fiction 

1.  The    Making   of    Bobby    Burnit.      Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Woman  for  Mayor.     Winslow.     (Reilly 

&  Britton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Music  Master.    Klein.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Trail   of   the   Lonesome    Pine.     Fox. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Katrine.     Lane.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  One  Volume  Bible  Commentary.  Dummelow. 

(Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Law     of     Psychic     Phenomena.       Hudson. 

(McCIurg.)   $1.25. 

3.  Every  Man  a  King.     Marden.    (Crowcll.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Peace,  Power  and  Plenty.     Marden.    (Cro- 

well.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary  Ware.    Johnston.     (Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.     Seton.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  Motor  Boys.    Young.     (Cupples  &  Leon.) 

60  cents. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Fiction 

1.  By   Right  of   Conquest.     Hornblow.     (Dil- 

lingham.) $1.50. 

2.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain   Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Katrine.    Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Woman  in  Question.     Scott.    (Dilling- 

ham.)  $1.50. 

5.  Poppea  of  the  Post-Oflice.    Wright.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

6.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Canzoni.    Daly.    (McKay.)  $1.00. 

2.  Philosophy  of  a  Long  Life.    Finot.    (Lane.) 

$2.50. 

3.  French     Revolution.      Johnston.       (Holt.) 

4.  A    Pluralistic    Universe.     James.      (Long- 

mans, Green.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Marv  Ware.    Johnston.     (Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Little    Busy    Bodies.     Marks   and    Moody. 

(Harper.)  75  cents. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harder.)  $1.50. 

2.  Anthony    Cuthbert.      Bagot.      (Brentano.) 

$i.5a 


3.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  While  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.    Ward.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

6.  The      Governors.        Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Romances  of  French  Revolution.   Le  Notre. 

(Brentano.)   $6.00. 

2.  What  is  Physical  Life?    Thomson.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

3.  Man  Eaters  of  Tsavo.     Patterson.     (Mac- 

millan.) $1.75. 

4.  Robespierre.     Warwick.     (Jacobs.)   $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.     Seton.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,   ME. 
Fiction 

^.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.      (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

5.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.     Ward.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

6.  The     Governors.        Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Psychotherapy.       Miinsterberg.        (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

2.  Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan.    Grenfell.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)  75  cents. 

3.  Self  Measurement.     Hyde.     (Huebsch.)  50 

cents. 

4.  On  the  Use  of  the  Margin.    Griggs.    (Hue- 

bsch.) 50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Eagle  Badge.     Day.     (Harper.)  $1.25. 

2.  Mary  Ware.     Johnston.     (Page.)   $1.50. 

3.  Betty   Wales,   B.A.    Warde.     (Penn.)  $1.25. 

PORTLAND,  ORE, 

1.  Mr.  Opp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The      (jovernors.        Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Chippendales.   Grant.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Husband  by  Proxy.    Steele.  (Fitzgerald.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A    Gentleman   of   Quality.     Day.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Columbia  River.     Lyman.     (Putnam.) 

$3.50. 

2.  Handbook  of  Alaska.     Greely.     (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fatt,  Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  Orthodoxy.     Chesterton.     (Lane.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

I.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 
(Page.)  $1:50. 
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Patty's    Summer    Days.      Wells.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 
On    Your    Marks.     Barbour.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Fiction 

Poppea  of  the  Post-Office.    Wright.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50. 
The  Kingdom  of  Earth.    Partridge.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 
The  Chippendales.   Grant.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 
Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 
The     Governors.        Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 
Marriage  a  la  Mode.     Ward.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

The    Making   of    Bobby    Burnit.      Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 
The    Patience    of  John    Morland.     Dillon. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 
Set  in  Silver.     Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.50. 
The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 
Katrine.    Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

Little  Colonel  Books.    Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 
Dorothy   Dainty   Books.     Brooks.      (Loth- 

rop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 
Dudley  Books.     Dudley.     (Lothrop,  Lee  & 

Shepard.)  $1.25. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The    Patience   of  John    Morland.     Dillon. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten:   Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.      (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

5.  Elizabeth    Visits    America.      Glyn.      (Duf- 

field.)  $1.50. 

6.  54-40  or  Fight.     Hough.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Juveniles 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Fiction 

The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 
Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 
The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 
Mr  0pp.    Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 


5.  The  White  Sister    Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.     Ward.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Stickeen.     Muir.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.)   60 

cents. 

2.  Orthodoxy.     Chesterton.    (Lane.)  $1.50. 

3.  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes.   Channing.  (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

4.  Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan.    Grenfdl.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)  75  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.     Seton.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Adventures  of  Pinochio.   Collodi.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  90  cents. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     White     Sister.       Crawford.      (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

4.  Mr.  Opp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 
5  Peter.     Smith.     (Scribner)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Patience    of   John    Morland.     Dillon. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTlON 

1.  Luther    Burbank.      Jordan.      (Robertson.) 

$175. 

2.  Wine  of  Wizardry.    Sterling.    (Robertson.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Shadow  on  the  Dial.   Bierce.    (Robert- 

son.) $2.00. 

4.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fatt,  Yard.)   $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Stories    and    Poems    Every    Child    Should 

Know.   Kipling.    (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

2.  Little  Colonel  Stories.    Johnston.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Betty  Wales.    Warde.    (Pcnn.)  $1.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The      Governors.        Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Strain  of  White.     Anderson.    (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.   Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Opp.     Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  History    of    the     State    of     Washington. 

Meany,     (Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

2.  Handbook  of  Alaska.     Greely.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

3.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.    Service.    (Stem.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alaska.    Higginson.     (Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Husband  by  Proxy.     Steele.     (Fitzgerald.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Opp.    Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  The      Governors.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Chrysalis.     Kramer.     (Lothrop,  Lee  & 

Shepard.)     $1.50. 
j6.  The  Whirl.     Davis.     (Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Is   Shake.speare  Dead?     Twain.     (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Alsaka.     Higginson.      (Macmillan.)     $2.25. 

3.  History     of     the     State     of     Washington. 

Meany.     (Macmillan.)     $2.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.     (Harper.)  $1.25. 

2.  Dorothy   and    the   Wizard   of   Oz.     Baum. 

(Reilly  &  Britton.)     $1.25. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Fiction 

1.  The   Woman   in   Question.     Scott.      (Lip- 

pincott.)     $1.50. 

2.  Ihe     Inner     Shrine.      Anon.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Red  Horse  Hill.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Marriage    a    la    Mode.      Ward.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)      1.20. 

5.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Making   of    Bobby    Burnit.      Chester. 

(  Bobbs-Merrill. )      $1 .50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Catering    for    Two.      James.       (Putnam.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Peace,      Power     and      Plenty.       Marden. 

(Crowell.)     $1.00. 

3.  Pippins  and  Peaches.     Qui  Vive.     (Reilly 

&  Britton.)     $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Rover  Boys  on  Treasure  Island.    Win- 

field.     (Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  75  cents. 

2.  Autobiography    of    a    Silver    Fox.      Seton. 

(Century    Co.)     $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Sowing      Seeds      in      Danny.        McClung. 

(Briggs.)^  $1.00. 

3.  Marriage    a    la    Mode.     Ward.      (Double- 

day,   Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Music  Master.    Klein.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.     Rinehart.     (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)  $1.25. 

6.  Songs  of  a  Sourdough.    Service.    (Briggs.) 

$1.00. 

NoN -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

I.  Anne    of    Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 
(Page.)  $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Lane.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

2.  Jason.    Forman.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Tempered  Steel.    Mallory.     (Fenno.)  $1.50. 

$1.50. 

4.  A  Drama  in  Sunshine.     Vachell.  (Fenno.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Katrine.     Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   White   Sister.     Crawford.      (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

4.  Red  Horse  Hill.    McCall.  (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Making   of    Bobby   Burnit.      Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

6.  Poppea  of  the  Post-Office.   Wright.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Bird  Guide.    Reed.     (Reed.)  $1.00. 

2.  Why      Worry?       Walton.        (Lippincott.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.     Worcester.  (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Perfect  Tribute.    Andrews.     (Scribner.) 

50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mary  Ware.     Johnston.     (Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Spring  Cleaning.     Burnett.  (Scribner.)  .60. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  best-selling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system : 

A  book  standing   ist  on  any  list  receives     10 

2d  "  "      .       8 

3il  "  "  7 

4th  "  "  6 

Sth  "  "  5 

6th  "  "  4 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Inner   Shrine.     Anon.     (Harper.) 

$1.50 281 

2.  Katrine.     Lane.      (Harper.)    $1.50 108 

3.  The    Bride    of    the    Mistletoe.      Allen.     , 

(Macmillan.)  $1.25 94 

4.  Mr.  Opp.    Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. .     90 

5.  The  White  Mice.     Davis.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50 84 

6.  The  White  Sister.     Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50   74 
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CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


Here  is  a  Tennyson   anecdote   which 
we  recently  found  in  a  French  literary 
paper,  and  which  we  be- 
_  ,  iieve   will   be  new   to  a 

Critic''**"  '  great  many  of  our  read- 

ers. The  laureate,  of 
course,  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  large  number  of  requests 
for  his  autograph.  As  a  rule,  he  did  npt 
reply.  But  one  day  he  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  letter  of  the  young  daugh- 
ter of  a  country  gentleman,  and  he  sent 
her  not  only  his  autograph,  but  an  orig- 
inal quatrain.  The  girl  was  naturally  de- 
lighted. Her  father,  however,  did  not 
allow  lier  to  thank  the  poet,  but  assumed 
that  responsibility  himself.  He  sent  the 
following  letter: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  shown  your  verses  lo  the 
schoolmaster.  He  finds  that  the  tails  of  the  g's 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  h's  are  very  irregu- 
lar, and  thai  ynu  also  forRet  to  cross  your  I's. 
A^ide  from  that,  I  thank  you  for  yoiir  effort. 

This  is  J.  M.  Barrie's  favourite  story 
about  Bret  Harte.  When  Hart'e 
reached  Glasgow  after 
his  appointment  as  the 
American  Consul  to  that 
city  his  finances  were  ai 
a  comparatively  low  ebb, 
and  instead  of  going  at  first  to  a  hotel, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  seek  lodgings 
at  once.  His  search  led  him  to  a  dour 
Scotch  landlady,  arrangements  were 
made,  and  after  leaving  his  belongings  in 
his  new  home  he  went  out  to  look  after 
his  official  duties.     Upon  his  return  that 


Bret  Harte 
in  Glasgow 


evening  he  was  met  by  the  landlady. 
Her  altitude  was  stern  and  questioning. 
"I've  been  looking  over  your  belongings, 
Mr.  Harte,'  she  said,  "but  whaur's  your 
Bible?"  ^ 

The  opera  by  Baron  Frederic  d'Er- 
langer    and    Signor    Illica    founded    on 

Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  of 
Thomas  the  D'UrbeviUcs  was  re- 

Hardy's  cently  presented  for  the 

Tess  first  time  in  England.  In 

adapting  the  story  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  follow  the  narrative 
to  the  end.  One  prominent  new  charac- 
ter is  introduced,  and  the  fourth  and  last 
act  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Angel 
Clare  and  Tess,  Tess's  confession  of  the 
past  and  her  departure,  after  her  plead- 
ing with  her  husband  in  vain.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  subsequent  mur- 
der of  Durbeyfield  and  the  execution  of 
Tess.  Baron  d'Erlanger,  the  composer, 
is   a   banker   who   finds   time   to   write 
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UNCONVENTIONAL    POBTBAITS 

Hr.  Habi 


music.  Four  countries  may  claim  him. 
He  has  a  German  father,  an  American 
mother,  he  was  bom  in  Paris,  and  he  is 
a  naturalised  Englishman. 

*t  ' 

The  reports  of  the  death,  or  at  least 

the  fatal  illness,  of  Jack  London  prove 

apparently,  as  is  usual  in 
Auto-  ^^'^^  cases,  to  have  been 

biogr.phical         Sross]y  exaggerated.  Mr, 

London  has,   it   is  true. 

abandoned  bis  trip 
around  the  world  in  the  Snark,  and  is 
back  in  California,  but  reports  that  have 
been  received  by  his  friends  indicate  that 
his  literary  career  is  by  no  means  ended. 
His  recent  experiences  give  additional 
point  to  some  of  the  adventures  of  the 
hero  in  Martin  Edoi,  the  latest  of  his 
books.  It  is  said  that  Martin  Eden  has 
more  than  a  touch  of  autobiography — 
which  would  not  be  altogether  surprising 
or  out  of  keeping  with  Mr.  London's  lit- 
erary methods. "  He  has  always  used  his 
own  experiences  very  frankly  as  mate- 
rial   for   his   fiction.     He   went   to   the 


Klondike  and  straightway  wrote  Klon- 
dike stories.  He  was  an  oysterman  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  wrote  Tales  of 
the  Fish  Patrol.  Once  he  went  to  Lon- 
don and  "slummed"  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  result  was  People  of  the  Abyss. 
The  fruit  of  his  experiences  as  a  "hobo" 
was  the  book  called  The  Road.  At  last 
in  Martin  Eden  he  has  dramatised  the 
life  of  a  writer  of  stories.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  adventure,  the  chances  are  that 
the  latest  book  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  its  predecessors. 
*t 
The  publication  of  Stradella,  six 
months  after  its  author's  death,  marks 
the    actual    end    of    the 

Cr.»fo,d'.  ^"",  »'  *« '»»  "»"" 

T  ,,.  Ti I,  Crawford.     His   friends 

Last  Book  ^^.jj,  ,.^^  j^  ^^^„  ^^  j^^ 

fact  that  his  last  two 
books,  published  after  his  death,  were 
curiously  typical  of  the  two  great  inter- 
ests of  his  life.  Stradella  represents  his 
passion  for  history  as  The  White  Sister 
did  his  devotion  to  modern  Rome.    The 
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last  novel  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
career  of  the  Italian  composer,  Stradella, 
whose  name  lives  in  musical  history  as 
that  of  the  writer  of  one  great  song, 
Piela  Signore.  Mr.  Crawford  is  said  to 
have  built  up  the  entire  romance  around 
a  casual  reference  to  this  man  in  one  of 
the  contemporary  historians  whom  he  so 
delighted  to  read  and  study. 

Preposterous  as  was  Dr.  Eliot's  "Five- 
Foot  Shelf"  as  a  phrase  it  has  unques- 
tionably made  a  decided 

The  Fifty-one      ''^^T^''^%.  "^'^^  ,^°''''' 

Foot  Shelf  of  the  prolific  and  ener- 

getic    Cryrus    Townsend 

Brady  were  being  discussed.     "I  rather 


CYRUS   TOWNSEND  BBABV 

liked  the  first  five  feet  of  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady."  said  some  one.  "but  for 
the  last  forty-six  feet  I  don't  care  so 
much." 

■t 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  have 
just  received  from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
for   use   in   their   forth- 

M„.  Ward's  "•"}'"%  'J?™?'"'  .^""^ 
„      ,  scnption  Edition  of  her 

Novels  \ 

works,  an  intcrestmg  m- 
trochiction  to  The  History 
of  David  Criei'c.  The  scenes  of  Mrs, 
VVard's  novels  arc  ahnost  all  taken  from 
actual  places  which  the  author  has  known 
and  loved.  Thus,  a  vi.«it  to  a  farm  on 
the  Kindcrscout   furnished  the  material 


io8 
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for  the  opening  chapter  of  David  Grieve, 
a  season  spent  at  Hampden  House  in 
Buckinghamshire  gave  the  original  of 
Mellor  Park  in  Marcella,  and  a  village 
near  Crewe  gave  the  scenes  of  Sir  George 
Trcssady.  Helbeck  of  Banisdale  was  the 
result  of  a  summer  spent  in  the  delight- 
ful home  of  Captain  Bagot  of  Levens 
Hill,  near  Kendal,  and  summers  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland  gave  the  scenery  for 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter,  Eleanor,  and  to  a 
less  degree,  The  Marriage  of  IVilliam 
Ashe.  Mrs.  Ward  will  write  an  explan- 
atory introduction  for  each  volume  of 
the  new  edition,  besides  revising  her 
work,  „ 

With   the   titles  Somehow  Good   and 
Alice  for  Short  in  mind,  /(  Never  Can 
Happen  Again,  which  is 
Mr.  the   name   of    Mr.   Wil- 

de Morgan's  liam  de  Morgan's  forth- 
New  Novel  coming  novel,  may  sur- 
prise, but  it  cannot 
positively  astonish.  /(  Never  Can  Hap- 
pen Again  has  two  main  themes.  One 
is  the  love  of  Blind  Jim  for  his  little 
daughter  Lizarann ;  the  other  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  doings  of  Titus  Scroop,  af- 
terward Sir  Titus  Scroop,  novelist, 
Marianne  his  wife,  and  Julia  Ackroyd, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  baronet  who  has 


become  obsessed  by  the  Feudal  System. 
The  plot  turns  on  the  relationship  of 
Scroop  to  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  to 
whom  he  is  married. 


Two  recent  appointments  of  literary 
men  in  the  American  consular  service  are 

those  of  Mr.  James  Ed- 
, .  mund    Dunning,    author 

„        ,  of  The  Master  Builders, 

Consuls  u     u       t  1 

who  has  been  made  our 

consul  at  Havre,  and  of 
Mr.  Francis  Miltoun,  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  represent  the  United  States  in 
a  like  capacity  at  Toulon.  Mr.  Dunning 
was  for  some  time  the  consul  at  Milan, 
and  the  change  from  the  Italian  to  the 
French  city  was  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
motion. Mr.  Miltoun  has  been  for  years 
a  resident  of  the  south  of  France.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  of 
French  travel,  all  illustrated  by  his  wife, 
who  was  Blanche  McManus.  One  of  his 
recent    books.    Mosques    and    Minarets, 


upper  Pennbscol.    Other. 

Inillan  guide,  and  Elder.  Ihe  Uni 
vnnia  Bihlele.  botb  of  »' 
Nicholson's  dedication 
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dealing  with  Algiers  and  Tunisia,  brought 
him  the  recognition  of  being  decorateil 
by  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  made  an  Of- 
ficer of  the  Nicham  Iftikhar,  the  Bey's 
own  order. 

It 

Among  the  day  dreams  of  an  Ameri- 
can boy  depicted  in  Mr.  W.  W.  Denslow's 
recently  published  IV ken 
Dreams  /  Gro«- C^^,  is  a  series  of 

of  Piracy  verse  and  pictures  telling 

of    the    small    boy    who 
wants    to  become   a   pi- 
rate.   Three  of  the  stanzas  run  as  fol- 
lows: 


Said  John:  "I'd  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 

The  Master  of  ihc  Seas, 
And  hide  my  loot  in  coral  caves 

Among   the   Caribbcc-. 
''We'd  board  the  ship  with  pike  and  gun; 

We'd  show  ihe  crew  no  quarter — 
Except  in  case  there  was  on  board 

The  Captain's  handsome  danghier. 
"Then  if  she'd  ask  iheir  worthless  lives, 

We'd  grant  it,  if  Ihey  would 
Salute  at  once  the  pirate  flag 

And  promise  to  be  good." 

A  propos  of  these  verses  it  is  worth 
while  mentioning  that  Mr.  Denslow,  who. 
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bv  the  way,  was  the  illustrator  of  The 
Wizard  of  Os,  has  made  a  very  sound 
study  of  Piracy.  He  began  this  study 
some  years  ago  when  he  was  writing  and 
illustrating  a  modern  fairy  story  in  which 
several  of  the  characters  were  pirates  of 
historic  times.  Although  there  are  many 
references  in  history  to  the  old  bucca- 
neering crew  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  ob- 
tain really  authentic  descriptions  of  Cap- 
tain Kidd,  Bluebeard,  Long  John  Silver 
and  the  rest.  Mr.  Denslow  ransacked 
New  York  bookshops,  haunted  book  auc- 
tions, and  went  to  the  libraries  of  collec- 
tors, seeking  the  rare  old  out-of-print 
narratives.  Some  volumes  on  the  sub- 
ject were  obtained  from  the  famous  Lon- 
don shops  like  that  of  Quaritch,  and  some 
were  found  in  the  once  pirate-infested 
Bermudas  and   Barbados.     The  accom- 
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panying  unconventional  portrait  shows 
him  in  Bermuda,  where  he  has  passed 
considerable  time. 


We  are  a  little  puzzled  as  to  just  what 
a  "low-nccked  hack"  is,  but  we  feel  that 
we  are  able  to  offer  it  as 
The  "Low-  a  contribution  to  the  lan- 

Neckcd  guage,  because  for  more 

^'^^"  definite    information   we 

can  always  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  or 
to  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times. 
During  the  past  year  the  author  of 
What's  the  Matter  ziith  Kansas  and,  in- 
cidentally, A  Certain  Rich  Man  has  been 
discovering  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Quite  naturally  upon  his  return  to  Em- 
poria he  was  received  in  a  manner  in 
keeping  with  his  greatness  and  popular- 
ity. A  fine  procession  waited  at  the 
railway  station  bearing  banners,  carrying 
DENSLOW    such  mottoes  as : 
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IN  OUR  TOWN  ONCE  AGAIN 

THE  REAL  ISSUE 

THE  HOMECOMING  OF  COLONEL 

HUCKS.     REVISED  VERSION. 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH 

KANSAS?     HEY?    BILL? 

WELCOME  TO  OUR  CITY. 

The    Emporia    correspondents    of    the 

Kansas  City  Times  went  on  to  say  that 

"the  White  family  were  not  allowed  an 

extended  greeting  by  their  friends  at  the 

station,  but  were  hurried  to  a  low-necked 

hack,  and  headed  by  a  band  and  followed 

by  many  vehicles  and  scores  of  people 

on  foot,  they  were  driven  to  a  small  park 

with   a   band-stand   attachment   not   far 

away."     Who  sayeth  that  a  prophet  is 

not  without  honour  in  his  own  country? 

When  Lord  Northcliffe  was  in  this 
countrv  a  few  months  ago  he  said  that  he 

regarded  Charles  Dickens 

Dick.„.„  ",■."",  u"'     ■"'Hafine 

»  Editor  ed,torofh,sora„yt.me. 

Dickens,     m  the  words 

of  the  man  probably  bet- 
ter known  as  Alfred  Harmsworth,  "had 
initiation  in  looking  ahead  and  ordering 
the  suitable  contribution.  He  knew  ex- 
actly what  man  to  commission,  and  think 
of  the  brilliant  men  he  produced !  George 
Augustus  Sala,  for  instance.  Was  there 
ever  a  better  general  and  descriptive 
writer?  I  consider,"  Lord  Northcliffe 
went  on  to  say,  "Sala's  'Journey  Due 
North,'  which  appeared  in  Dickens's 
Household  Words  or  in  his  other  maga- 
zine. All  the  year  Round— I  forget  which 
for  the  moment — the  very  best  piece  of 
travel  writing  I  know.  I  believe  Dickens 
discovered  Wilkie  Collins,  the  best  of 
magazine  serial  writers."  Northcliffe's 
admiration  for  Dickens  is  not  greater 
than  was  that  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Mr,  Dana's  attitude  toward  fiction  was 
what  Kipling,  in  "A  Matter  of  Fact,"  de- 
scribed as  the  "journalist's  full-blooded 
disgust  for  the  illegitimate  branch  of  his 
profession."  So  wishing  to  express  him- 
self enthusiastically,  he  characterised 
Dickens  as  "the  greatest  newspaper  re- 
porter that  ever  lived." 

n 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  of  Dick- 
ens's ambitions  is  more  the  story  of  his 
magazine  projects  than  of  his  books. 
From  the  very  moment  that  he  became  a 
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WELCOME    TO    OUR    HOME! 


*'Firtt  In  War, 
"Firat  In  Peace, 
"ftr»t  In  the  Hearts 
t^HiaCoantrymen" 


Back  to  Empory 
WithABHUGhry; 
Back  to  Hit  BxuteJ 
Garden  Howe 


"A   Certain    Rich    Man" 

Bull!  On  Ihe  H«av)er-Than-Alr  Plan  May  Want  to  Know 

"Wliaf  s  ihe  Matter  With  Kansas" 

He'll  Never  Know  While  He  Hands  Us  So  Cheerfully 

"The   Reai   issue" 

Pot  Thoufh  We  Have  Miaaed  You,  Please  Don't  Forgel 

"The    Oid    Order   Changeth" 


WILUAII  ALUN  WHin  KETUKNS  TO  KANSAS 


A  PROPHET  NOT  WITHOUT  HONOUR 
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great  personage,  with  the  publication  of 
The  Pickzvick  Papers  and  Nicholas 
Nicklehy,  his  mind  was  constantly  turn- 
ing over  schemes  that  would  place  him  in 
an  editorial  chair.  In  a  letter  to  Forster, 
written  in  July,  1839,  he  drew  an  elabo- 
rate plan  for  a  periodical  to  be  launched 
under  his  direction,  and  to  which  he  was 
to  be  the  leading  contributor.  The  idea 
did  not  take  the  form  he  wished  at  that 
time,  but  six  years  later  the  desire  was 
just  as  strong  with  him  and  he  was  talk- 
ing of  a  weekly,  "price  three  pence,  if 
possible;  partly  original,  partly  select; 
notices  of  books,  notices  of  theatres, 
notices  of  all  good  things,  notices  of  all 
bad  ones;  Carol  philosophy,  cheerful 
views,  sharp  anatomisation  of  humbug, 
jolly  good  temper ;  papers  always  in  sea- 
son, pat  to  the  time  of  year ;  and  a  vein 
of  glowing,  hearty,  generous,  mirthful, 
beaming  in  everything  to  Home  and  Fire- 
side," to  be  called  The  Cricket. 

But  it  was  in  1849  that  the  old  notion, 
which  had  agitated  him  so  long,  actually 
took  form.  Dickens  knew  not  only  that 
he  wanted  a  periodical,  but  he  knew  very 
definitely  what  he  wanted  in  it.  He  be- 
lieved there  should  always  be  a  subject. 
"For  example,  a  history  of  Piracy;  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  extraordinary  romantic  and  almost 
unknown  matter.  A  history  of  Knight- 
Errantry,  and  the  wild,  old  notions  of  the 
Sangreal.  A  history-  of  Savages,  show- 
ing the  singular  respects  in  which  all 
savages  are  like  each  other,  and  those  in 
which  civilised  men,  under  circumstances 
of  difficulty,  soonest  become  savages.  A 
history  of  remarkable  characters,  good 
and  bad,  in  history,  to  assist  the  reader's 
judgment  in  his  observation  of  men,  and 
in  his  estimates  of  the  truth  of  many 
characters  in  fiction."  This  idea  was  con- 
siderably modified,  and  at  the  end  of 


1849,  ^  general  announcement  of  the  en- 
terprise was  made.  The  title  took  some 
time.  One  of  the  first  thought  of  has 
now  the  curious  interest  of  having  fore- 
shadowed, by  the  motto  proposed  to 
accompany  it,  the  title  of  the  series  All 
the  Year  Round,  which  Dickens  was  led 
to  substitute  for  the  older  series  in  1859. 
This  was  The  Robin,  with  the  motto  frbm 
(Goldsmith :  "The  redbreast,  celebrated 
for 'its  affection  to  mankind,  continues 
with  us  the  year  round."  The  next  title 
suggested  was  Mankind.  Then  came  The 
Household  Voice,  The  Household  Guest, 
The  Household  Face,  The  Comrade^  The 
Microscope,  The  Highway  of  Life,  The 
Lever,  Tlie  Rolling  Years,  The  Holly 
Tree,  Everything,  and  finally,  Household 
Words.  ^ 

Of  all  men  of  letters  Rudyard  Kipling 
is  the  easiest  to  caricature.    There  are  a 

number  of  other  writers 

p    .    ^.  whose       features       are 

rr^\  tempting  to  the  profes- 

^  sional   cartoonist,   but   a 

child,  without  any  spe- 
cial talent  for  drawing,  can  produce,  in 
sixty  seconds,  a  sketch  of  the  Anglo-In- 
dian that  will  be  passable  and  quite  easy 
to  recognise.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
drawing  a  circle,  blackening  the  upper 
part,  pencilling  a  heavy  bar  just  below, 
putting  in  two  ovals,  and  adding  a  black 
scratch.  And  the  easiest  way  is  to  do  the 
drawing  upside  down. 


There  are  very  few,  if  any,  English- 
writing    journalists    better    qualified    to 

write  about  Paris  and  its 
life — above  all  its  liter- 
ary and  journalistic  life 
— than  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Sherard,  whose  latest 
book,  My  Friends  the  French,  has  just 
been  brought  out  in  England.  During 
the  first  year  or  two  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  magazine  Mr.  Sherard 
wrote  for  us  our  Paris  Letter.  At  the 
time  of  the  Dreyfus  excitement  he  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
English  journalists  in  the  French  capi- 
tal. His  opinions,  and  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Strong,  correspondent  of 
the    London    Times,    were    frequently 
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quoted  in  the  American  newspapers.  In 
Uiat  affair  Mr.  Sherard  was  more  than 
a  spectator;  his  long  life  in  Paris  and 
the  natural  likes  and  dislikes  that  he  had 
formed  made  him  as  much  of  a  partisan 
as  any  one  not  actually  a  Frenchman 
could  well  be.  Consequently  it  is  of  sig- 
nificance that  while  in  the  present  book 
he  alludes  to  the  case  of  Captain  Alfred 
Dreyfus  he  does  so  in  the  most  guarded 
and  superficial  manner.  In  fact,  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  is  that  the  Affair  is 
introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than 
as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  tribute 
to  his  friend  Jules  Huret,  the  French 
journalist  who  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  in  this  country  when  he  was 
here  two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  quotable  in 
My  Friends  the  French  that  it  is  quite 
useless  to  attempt  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate summing  up  of  the  book.  It  is  all 
interesting,  but  some  of  the  literary  and 
journalistic  anecdoes  in  particular  attract 
attention.  For  example,  Mr.  Sherard 
tells  us  of  the  inspiration  that  led  to  the 
writing  of  Quo  Vadis,  Sienkiewicz  told 
him  that  having  gone  to  Africa  to  hunt 
he  had  fallen  ill  of  fever,  and  while  ly- 
ing on  the  pallet  in  his  tent,  in  the  remote 
wilds  of  the  dark  continent,  he  had  been 
forced  to  listen  to  the  nightly  roarings 
of  the  lions.  These  ominous  sounds  set 
him  thinking  of  the  arena  in  Rome  and 
the  Christian  martyrs.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  idea  came  to  him  to  write 
a  book  on  Nero,  and  Quo  Vadis  was  the 
result.  Besides  being  a  novelist  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Ursus"  natural  aerated  water.  It  is 
called  "Ursus"  after  the  character  in 
Quo  Vadis,  and  the  registered  trade- 
mark is  a  representation  of  the  Gothic 
Hercules.  The  spring  was  found  on  the 
estate  which  was  presented  to  Sienkie- 
,  wicz  by  a  national  subscription  by  the 
Poles,  who  felt  great  gratitude  to  him 
for  showing  that  3ie  Poles,  after  all,  can 
do  something  else  besides  talk.  Sienkie- 
wicz, by  the  way,  can  write  to  his  satis- 
faction only  when  using  scarlet  ink. 

While  the  serial  story  is,  if  anything, 
more  popular  than  ever   as  a  newspaper 


feature  in  France,  Mr.  Sherard  tells  us 
that  the  remuneration  of  the  writers  of 
this  kind  of  fiction  is  not  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be.  That  is  because  the  editors 
find  they  can  get  very  good  fiction  from 
foreign  publishers.  The  payment  for  the 
translation  rights  of  a  good  English, 
Russian,  Italian  or  German  novel  would 
not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
fee  which  would  be  demanded  by  one  of 
the  popular  masters  of  the  feuilleton. 
Formerly  these  fees  were  very  large. 
Jules  Mary  used  to  receive  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  for  first  serial  use  of  one  of 
his  thrillers.  That  would  represent 
about  half  of  what  the  manuscript  would 
produce ;  for  after  the  tale  had  appeared 
in  the  paper  the  publishers  who  issue 
tales  in  ten  centimes  parts  would  pay 
him  another  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
for  this  use.  D'Ennery,  the  author  of 
The  Two  Orphans,  received  a  franc  and 
a  half  a  line.  One  of  his  novels,  An 
Angers  Remorse,  brought  him  seventy 
thousand  francs.  But  free  trade  in  fic- 
tion, says  Mr.  Sherard,  has  injured  the 
home  manufacturers.  The  French  pub- 
lishers can  get  good  translations  for  low 
sums.  Hachette,  whenever  a  large  price 
is  asked  for  an  English  novel,  produces 
a  receipt  signed  by  Charles  Dickens.  It 
is  for  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  re- 
fers to  a  novel  called  David  Copperfield. 


The  pathetic  report  that  Edmond  Ros- 
tand is  "done  for,"  "finished,"  lends  a 
particular  interest  to  the  chapter  on  the 
author  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Rostand 
has  always  been  a  severe  critic  of  his 
own  work,  and  has  destroyed  far  more 
than  he  has  published.  When  he  has 
written  something  he  puts  it  away  in  a 
drawer.  Later  when  it  comes  under  his 
hand  by  hazard  he  judges  it,  and  if  it  is 
lacking  in  anything  it  is  thrown  into  the 
fire.  He  has  no  method  in  his  work,  no 
regularity.  It  all  depends  on  his  state  of 
health,  and  he  is  never  very  well.  There 
are  long  periods  when  he  writes  noth- 
ing. When  he  does  write  it  is  usually  in 
the  evenings.  Although  before  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  he  had  written  Les  Pierrots, 
Le  Gant  Rouge,  Les  Romanesques,  La 
Princesse  Lointaine,  and  La  Samarv- 
taine,  for  years  he  had  been  carrying 
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Cyrano  in  his  head.  Ever  since  he  was 
at  school  in  Paris  and  in  his  native  town 
at  Marseilles  he  had  felt  that  there  was 
a  play  to  be  written  about  the  life  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  duelist,  warrior,  and 
author.  But  he  had  no  action  for  the 
piece.  He  thought  of  Cyrano  always, 
and  read  all  that  had  been  written  about 
him  and  of  course  every  line  of  his  own 
works.  Now  and  then  he  would  write 
a  few  verses,  a  tirade  or  two,  and  put 
them  away  in  a  drawer.  So  when  at  last 
Rostand  had  found  the  plot  of  the  action 
in  which  Cyrano  was  to  move  much  of 
the  play  was  ready. 


Madam  Yei  Ozaki,  whose  Warriors  of 
Old  Japan  is  announced  for  publication 

this  month,  is  the  daugh- 

.  ter    of     Baron     Saburo 

^**  Ozaki,  a   descendant  of 

Ozaki  ^j^^       Kyoto       Samurai 

family,  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Japanese  who  went 
to  England  to  study  its  language  and  insti- 
tutions, and  while  there  he  was  married 
CO  Miss  Bathia  Catherine  Morrison,  the 
daughter  of  William  Morrison,  who  had 
been  active  in  Japanese  educational 
work.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  after  five  years  of  life  together 
the  husband  and  wife  separated  by  mu- 
tual consent.  Three  daughters,  of  whom 
Yei  Theodora  was  the  second,  remained 
in  England  with  their  mother  and  re- 
ceived a  thorough  English  education. 


When  she  was  sixteen  years  old  Yei 
Theodora  went  to  Japan  to  live  with  her 
father.  Baron  Ozaki.  The  picturesque 
ways  of  her  Japanese  home  appealed  to 
her  artistic  instinct,  and  the  traditions 
and  ideals  of  Japanese  life  at  once 
claimed  her  for  their  own.  But  when  her 
father  undertook,  according  to  Japanese 
custom,  to  select  a  husband  for  her,  her 
English  training  gave  her  the  courage  to 
oppose  his  authority,  an  impossible  situa- 
tion in  a  Japanese  family.  So  she  de- 
cided to  become  independent,  and  her 
knowledge  of  English  enabled  her  to  get 
a  position  as  teacher.  Later  she  became 
the  secretary  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser,  wife 


of  the  British  Minister  at  Tokyo,  and 
went  with  .her  to  Italy.  For  a  time  she 
was  engaged  in  literary  work  with  Mrs. 
Eraser's  brother,  the  late  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  who  first  suggested  that  she 
should  write  and  publish  the  stories  of 
old  Japan  which  she  used  to  tell  in  his 
family  circle.  On  her  return  to  Japan 
she  taught  in  one  of  the  leading  schools 
and  had  a  class  of  two  hundred  young 
men  and  boys.         ^ 

In  1904  she  became  acquainted  with 
Yukio  Ozaki,  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  who 
was  not  connected  with  her  family,  al- 
though the  name  was  the  same.  Mr. 
Ozaki  has  had  a  brilliant  political  career. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  for  twenty-five  sessions,  was  for- 
merly the  Minister  for  Education,  and 
has  been  Mayor  of  Tokyo  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  that  city  has 
been  governed  marvellously  well.  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  between 
him  and  Yei  Ozaki,  and  they  were  soon 
married.  Since  then  her  life  has  been 
varied  and  interesting.  As  she  says: 
"One  night  I  may  dine  at  a  State  banquet 
with  Cabinet  Ministers  and  foreign  Am- 
bassadors, or  with  distinguished  visitors 
like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft,  who  recently 
visited  this  country;  the  next  will  find 
me  with  a  purely  Japanese  party  at  the 
Maple  Club.  I  assist  at  the  Court  func- 
tions, the  Imperial  wedding  receptions; 
I  act  as  a  sponsor,  or  go-between,  at 
Japanese  marriage  ceremonies;  I  see  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  Japanese  life.  I  seem 
to  live  in  the  heart  of  two  distinct  civili- 
sations, those  of  the  East  and  West,  but 
the  East  is  my  spirit's  fatherland. 


The  Runazvay  Place  is  an  amiable, 
slightly    fanciful    little    story    by    Mr. 

W.  P.  Eaton,  formerly 
"The  dramatic    critic    for    the 

Runaway  New     York    Sun,     and 

Place"  Miss  Elise  M.  Underbill. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
see  a  professional  dramatic  critic  turn 
his  hand  to  something  else.  After  Mr. 
Eaton  lost  his  position  on  the  Sun  last 
year,  he  published  The  American  Stage 
of  Today,  which  though  quite  worthy  of 
its  subject,  proved,  among  other  things, 
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that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  well  on 
his  way  to  literary  perdition.  Fruit  will 
not  decently  ripen  on  that  particular  tree, 
and  in  two  years  more  he  would  have 
been  either  worm-eaten  or  a  water-core. 
That   seems   to   be   the   alternative    for 


the  stage  as  do  not  altogether  deliquesce 
are  apt,  in  default  of  tcsthetic  occupa- 
tion, to  warp  into  moral  spinsterhood, 
strangely  preoccupied  with  sex  perils,  de- 
tection of  improprieties,  and  defence  of 
the  legally  married  against  almost  imper- 


American  play-reviewers — insipidity  or  a 
moral  canker.  His  tendency,  to  judge 
from  The  American  Stage  of  Today,  was 
toward  the  acjueous,  though  there  is  no 
knowing  but  that  lie  might  have  dried  up, 
had  he  staid  on  and  found  some  holy 
horror  to  keep  him  crackling  in  his  old 
age.     For  such  of  our  veteran  critics  of 


ceptible  attack.  The  stage  critic's  term 
of  office  in  this  country  ougiit,  we  think, 
never  to  exceed  two  years,  and  even  dur- 
ing that  time  his  newspaper  should  per- 
mit him  regularly  to  digress  from  his 
theme — summarise  the  usual  play  and 
name  the  players,  then  fill  the  gap  which 
the  play  made  in  liis  intellect  with  any- 
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thing  that  interests  him,  however  irrele- 
vant it  may  seem.  It  was  evident  from 
Mr.  Eaton's  critical  writings  that  he  was 
often  constrained  to  try  and  think  on  an- 
nihilating themes. 

It 

Now  he  is  quit  of  that  gloomy  business 
and  in  The  Runaivay  Place  he  may  say 
what  he  likes.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  the  book,  its  two  authors  mani- 
festly found  pleasure  in  writing  it,  and 
though  we  personally  cannot  share  the 
joy,  we  are,  in  a  disinterested  spirit,  glad 
of  the  assurance  that  two  people  at  any 
rate  are  made  happy,  and  one  of  them  a 
former  play-reviewer.  For  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  tlie  story  apparently  embody 
the  ideals  the  respective  authors  cherish 
of  themselves.  They  are  each  very  sen- 
sitive, bookish,  and  Bostonian,  and  they 
go  about  New  York  getting  all  manner 
of  half-melancholy,  half -humorous,  half- 


if  TAt  /-rei/tm  at  Haman  Li/t 


sublle,  half-beautiful,  tender  and  wistful 
glimpses — not  of  New  York  but  of  the 
two  uncommonly  fine  little  souls  they 
carry  with  them.  It  is  of  the  class  of  the 
qnasi-whimsical  and  the  quasi-fantastic. 
The  young  man  and  the  maiden  have  the 
air  of  being  very  original,  but  they  very 
closely  resemble  numberless  characters  in 
other  books.  There  are  fanciful  epi- 
sodes, fairy  tales  in  Central  I'ark,  tender 
memories  of  childhood,  bits  of  imagina- 
tive description,  all  somehow  falling 
short  of  the  spirit  at  which  they  aim. 
Nevertheless  it  marks  in  a  way  the  con- 
valescence of  a  dramatic  critic. 


We  wonder  how  many  bookish  young 
writers  there  are  who  mistake  their  lit- 
erary memories  for  their  fancies.  There 
is  apparently  a  market  for  books  of 
this  class.  A  really  fantastic  tale  like 
Chesterton's  Napoleon  of  Notiing  Hill 
was  comparatively  a  failure,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Bowery  and  the  Arabian 
Nights  will  do  very  handsomely.  The 
larger  public  likes  a  tame  memory  set  off 
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as  a  wild  drevn.  It  will  not,  hoVcvcr, 
stand  for  ai^thtng  that  is  essentially 
either  dreamy  or  strange.  If  the  charac- 
ters of  The  ^Nnouuv  Place  had  ever 
passed  through  the  imaginative  child- 
hood to  which  they  refer,  if  they  ever 
really  did  dream  in  Central  Park,  if  each 
of  them  actually  had  a  soul  instead  of 
that  book-made  nucleus,  there  might  be 
small  chance  for  the  book — at  least  until 
many  years  had  passed ;  but  as  it  is  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed 
immediately.  There  are  lessons  in  it  for 
the  "chosen  few."    Here  is  one  on  what 


If  an;  others  have  followed  me  thus  far.  I 
am  very  sorry,  but   I   must  ask  them   lo  turn 


back.  1  am  going  to  shut  the  door  of  n 
castle — my  library — *nd  talk  soberly  with  tl 
chosen  few. 

I  shall  not  be  long,  my  friends  (for  I  mt 
call  you  friends,  though  you  arc  to  me  bi 
shadows?).  Truly  sotier  talks  are  never  loi>| 
.\  few  words,  the  bold  outline  sketch  of 
mood,  and  all  is  accomplished.  The  mind  < 
the  auditor  leaps  forth  to  clothe  and  colour  tli 
skeleton,  and  the  two,  speaker  and  listener,  s 
silent  t>efore  the  finished  work. 

It  is  a  House  of  Life  we  would  create  to  b 
happy:  in  our  imaginations,  since  we  canm 
buy  such  in  the  New  York  real  estate  mark< 
(that  we  cannot  buy  ax.v  houses  in  the  res 
estate  market  does  not  alter  the  case!).  Bu 
each  of  us  must  be  his  own  Rossetti.  for  eac 
desires  something  other   than   the   rest   in   th 
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adornment  of  the  facade,  the  arch  of  the 
windows,  tht  furnishing  of  the  rooms,  ihe 
height  of  the  chamber.  Don't  build  with  too 
niuch  fiction.  There  is  more  solidity  of  foun- 
dation in  the  mastery  of  an  intellectual  idea; 
hence  more  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  com- 
jileted  edifice.  Read  a  great  work  of  science  at 
least  once  every  six  months;  it  will  lake  you 
two  months  to  do  it.  James's  Varielies  of  Re- 
ligious /jj/rnViiiT  is  good.  So  are  Martineau's 
sermons,  and  with  ihem  you  linild  solid  and 
carve  sweet,  solemn  images  over  the  door  as 
well.  Adorn  your  walls  with  wonderful  water- 
colour  gems  of  the  Eli?aljcthan  lyric  poets,  to 
[■ing  lo  you  as  you  pass  from  room  to  room  ; 
and  in  the  spacious  dining-room,  where  yon  go 
to  grow,  let   Sbclley  or  Isaiah  or  Shakespeare 


or  Cardttcci  paint  yon  a  fresco,  as  you  choose. 
It    were    well,   too,    lo   have    Heine's   sardonic 
smile  on  the  landing,  to  keep  (ermcntlng  deep 
in  yonr  natnre  a  due  sense  of  humonr. 
K 

Priggish,  of  coitrse ;  not  a  gliinmer  in 
that  owlish  young  eye;  but  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  "Culture,"  and  who  shall  say 
it  is  a  whit  worse  than  that  to  which  we 
arc  accustomed  from  men  full  of  hononrs 
and  more  than  twice  his  age? 
■t 

Three  instances  of  the  prophetic  pow- 
ers of  Mr.  Ambrose  Hierce  are  cited  in 
the  preface  to  his  new  volume.  The 
Shadow  on  the  Dial  and  Other  Essays. 
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Author  at  The /'aladiHi 


Tlie  writer  of  the  preface,  Mr.   S.  O. 

Howes,  seems  anxious  that  Mr.  Bierce 

should  receive  full  credit 

A     njj  for  them.    We  therefore 

An  Odd  , ,  ,-.., 

Preface  °"''     ''"'^'     '"     * 

friendly   spirit,   to   their 
publicity.      In    the    first 
place,  President  Hadley  was  not  the  ear- 
liest to  advise  the  social  ostracism  of  the 
wicked  millionaire.     President  Hadley's 


address  on  that  subject  was  dated  Jan- 
uary 8,  1 900 ;  whereas  M  r.  liierce  wrote  in 
The  Examiticr  of  January  20,  1895,  that 
"We  are  plundered  because  we  have  no 
particular  aversion  to  plunderers.  ,  .  . 
If  notorious  rascality  entailed  social  out- 
lawry the  only  rascals  would  be  those 
properly — and  proudly — belonging  to  the 
'criminal  class.' "  Again  ^Ir.  Edwin 
Markham  has,  it  seems,  been  generally 
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credited  with  the  advocacy  of  the  Golden 
Rule  as  a  cure  for  industrial  evils,  but  on 
March  25,  1894,  Mr.  Bierce  anticipated 
him  by  actually  quoting  the  Golden  Rule 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  "want  and 
strife"  or  restoring  "peace  and  plenty." 
And  finally  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
who  for  seven  days  published  just  such 
a  newspaper  as  he  thought  Christ  would 
have    edited,    was    forestalled    by   these 


words  of  Mr.  Bierce  written-«SL  June  28, 
1896 — "That  is,  my  ultimate  aM  deter- 
mining test  of  right — 'What,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  Christ  have  done  ?' 
— the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
the  Christ  of  the  commentators,  theologi- 
ans, priests  and  parsons."  The  writer 
adds  that  he  is  sure  "Mr.  Bierce  does  not 
begrudge  any  of  these  gentlemen  the  ac- 
claim they  have  received."  So  are  we, 
and  what  is  more  we  believe  Mr.  Bierce 
would  modestly  decline  any  special  hon- 
ours on  account  of  them.  For  the  omis- 
sion of  these  three  thoughts  from  print 
would  seem  to  him  the  strangest  of  acci- 
dents;  and  if  there  were  any  glory  in 
thinking  them  he  would  as  a  staunch 
democrat  share  it  with  us  other  prophets, 
of  whom  there  are  several  milliops,  and 
who  if  we  never  actually  wrote  them 
down  have  slept  with  them  off  and  on 
all  through  our  lives.  Let  there  be  full 
credit  to  Mr.  Bierce  for  these  three  sen- 
timents, but  equal  honour  to  the  host  of 
writers  throughout  the  world  who  for- 
got to  mention  them. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  wonder 
awakened  by  President  Hadley's  famous 
remark  was  cansed  merely  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  made  by  a  college  president. 
Young  as  the  cotmtry  was,  it  was  well 
versed  in  all  such  adages.  But  it  did 
seem  a  bold  and  dashing  thought  for  a 
college  president.  The  standard  of  col- 
lege presidents  is  not  that  of  other  men  : 
it  is  more  nearly  that  set  by  Pericles  for 
women.  It  is  not  desired  that  they  shall 
stir  the  public  thought  or  divide  the 
minds  of  citizens.  The  moral  and  intel- 
lectual caution  demanded  of  them  in  the 
public  gaze  has  always  been  enormous. 
A  humanly  applicable  remark  is  a  presi- 
dential indecency.  In  contrast  to  the 
wild  turbulence  of  the  home,  where 
Christian  sentiments  may  be  rudelv 
noised  and  the  Ten  Commandments  flung 
about  without  regard  to  whom  they  in- 
jure, the  American  citizen  has  ever 
turned  to  the  college  presidential  plat- 
form as  to  the  centre  of  repose.  No 
tampering  with  conscience  from  that 
quarter,  at  all  events:  no  personal  appli- 
cations; no  shock  from  collision  with  a 
mind  in  motion.    Hence  it  was  most  nat- 
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Author  of  Olktr  PiBple's  Housis 

iiral  when  President  Hadley  applied  a 
principle  of  the  Bible  to  human  affairs 
that  a  thousand  editorial  writers  should 
begin  writing  passionately  at  once  and 
that  many  of  us  should  exclaim,  The 
daredevil !  Privately  he  would  have 
seemed  quite  tame  and  dull ;  presiden- 
tially  he  was  a  madcap.  And  so  of  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Sheldon's  newspaper  experi- 
ment— to  do  as  Christ  would  do  was  not 
an  unknown  counsel,  but  to  print  a  news- 
paper, with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  pious  wish,  seemed  somewhat  novel. 
The  country  was  interested  in  seeing  how 
far  sheer  goodness  would  go  when  there 
were  no  brains  behind  it.  It  was  one  of 
those  Kansas  simplicities  which  have 
charmed  us  by  the  faith  they  show  in  the 
magic  power  of  a  single  thought  in  an 
otherwise  deserted  intellect.  It  illus- 
trates the  spirit  which  has  recently  im- 
pelled Mr.  William  Allen  White  to  write 
as  follows  from '  Paris,  the  capital  of 
Lesser  Kansas,  to  Emporia,  a  city  in 
Greater  France: 

Kansas  is  indeed  the  France  of  America,  and 
France  is  the  Kansas  o(  Europe.     France  is 


.  but  always  progressive. 
as  we  are,  but  always  sin- 
cere. France  is  gay,  as  we  are,  but  never  to 
be  fooled  or  cheated  long.  France  is  a  land  of 
ideals,  as  we  are,  bul  always  too  shrewd  to 
dream  of  ihe  impossible.  France  is  brave,  as 
wc  are.  and  always  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
material  for  the  spiritual ;  though  she  does  not 
grasp  the  shadow  and  let  the  substance  go. 
She  and  we  are  practical  idealfSts.  We  have 
visions  that  will  work,  and  are  willing  to 
whip  the  man  who  doubts  their  practicability. 
In  many  things  France  is  leading  Europe. 
The  same  sky  and  wind  and  temperate  climate 
that  makes  men  nervous  and  hopeful  and 
happy  and  effective  in  the  Old  World  is  making 
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the  same  kind  of  men,  lenipered  by  a  steadier 
blood,  in  the  New  World.  So  wc  have  France 
and  Kansas — always  ready  for  whatever  revo- 
lution Providence  may  have  in  store;  always 
cheerful,  always  at  work,  always  enjoying  the 
visions  of  youth,  always  fighting  to  make  her 
dreams  come  true. 

The  preface-wriler's   selections    from 

Mr.  Biercc's  text  arc  in  no  wise  cliarac- 

teristic  of   The  Shadow 

u    „. ,  on   the  Dial  and   Other 

War  Club  hssays.     Lontempl.   not 

prop  he  C}',     has     always 

been  Mr.  Bierce's  strong 

point,  and  it  is  the  animating  spirit  of 


these  very  stashing  papers.  To  offset  that 
preface,  let  us  quote  him  as  he  really  is. 
a  hater  of  his  country  and  a  scourge  of 
that  utterly  unconscious  being,  the  Usual 
Man: 


Ife  in  civilised  countries  i*  so  complex  that 
I  there  have  more  ways  to  be  good  than 
iges  have,  and  more  lo  \k  had  :  more  to  he 


happy,  and  more  to  be  miserable. 

And  in  each 

way  to  be  good  or  had.  ihcir  gen 

rallv  superior 

knowledge— their  knowledge  of 

nost  thing';— 

enables  ihcm  to  commit  greater 

excesses  than 

the   savage   could   with   the   sam 

opportiinily. 

The   civilised   philanthropist   wrc 

iks   upon   his 

fellow-creatures    a    ranker    phil 

nth  ropy,    the 
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civilised  scoundrel  a  sturdier  rascality.  And 
— splendid  triumph  of  enlightenment ! — the  two 
characters  are,  in  civilisation,  commonly  com- 
bined in  one  person. 

m  m  m  m  * 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  patriotism 
is  one  of  the  most  abominable  vices  affecting 
the  human  understanding.  .  .  .  The  hoodlum 
who  cuts  the  tail  from  a  Chinaman's  nowl,  and 
would  cut  the  nowl  from  the  body  if  he  d^red, 
is  simply  a  patriot  with  a  logical  mind,  having 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Patriotism  is 
fierce  as  a  fever^  pitiless  as  the  grave,  blind  as 

a  stone  and  irrational  as  a  headless  hen. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

The  English  are  undoubtedly  our  intellectual 
superiors:  and  as  the  virtues  are  solely  the 
product  of  education — a  rogue  being  only  a 
dunce  considered  from  another  point  of  view — 
they  are  our  moral  superiors  likewise.  Why 
should  they  not  be?  It  is  a  land  not  of  log 
and  pine-board  schoolhouses  grudgingly  erected 
and  containing  schools  supported  by  such  nig- 
gardly tax  levies  as  a  sparse  and  hard-handed 
population  will  consent  to  pay,  but  of  ancient 
institutions  splendidly  endowed  by  the  State 

and  by  centuries  of  private  benefaction. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Ours  is  a  civilisation  that  might  be  heard 
from  afar  in  space  as  a  scolding  and  a  riot;  a 
civilisation  in  which  the  race  has  so  differenti- 
ated as  to  have  no  longer  a  community  of  in- 
terest and  feeling;  which  shows  as  a  ripe  re- 
sult of  the  principles  underlying  it  a  reasonless 
and  rascally  feud  between  rich  and  poor;  in 
which  one  is  offered  a  choice  (if  one  have 
the  means  to  take  it)  between  American  plu- 
tocracy and  European  militocracy.  with  an  im- 
minent chance  of  renouncing  cither  for  a  stulto- 
cratic  republic  with  a  headsman  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  and  every  laundress  in  exile. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

My  allegiance  to  republican  institutions  is 
slack  through  lack  of  faith  in  them  as  a  prac- 
tical system  of  governing  men  as  men  are. 
All  the  same,  I  will  call  no  man  "Your 
Majesty"  nor  "Your  Lordship."  For  me  to 
meet  in  my  own  country  a  king  or  a  nobleman 
would  require  as  much  preliminary  negotia- 
tion as  an  oflkia!  interview  between  the  Mufti 
of  Moosh  and  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat.  The 
form  of  salutation  and  the  style  and  title  of 
address  would  have  to  be  settled  definitively 
and  with  precision.  With  some  of  my  most  es- 
teemed and  patriotic  friends  the  matter  is  more 
simple;  their  generosity  in  concession  fills  me 


with  admiration,  and  their  forbearance  in  ex- 
action challenges  my  astonishment  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  American  hospitality. 
In  fancy  I  see  the  ceremony  of  their  "presen- 
tation," and  as  examples  of  simple  republican 
dignity  I  commend  their  posture  to  the  youth 
of  this  fair  New  World,  inviting  particular  at- 
tention to  the  grand,  bold  curves  of  character 
shown  in  the  outlines  of  the  Human  Ham. 

Anger  is  an  excellent  literary  motive 
and  the  country  needs  a  drubbing — al- 
ways did;  but  somehow  these  wrathful 
passages  seem  to  have  no  natural  glow — 
only  the  steam  heat  of  journalism. 

The  ambitious  and  serious  study  of 
American  Indian  Songs,  by  Frederick  R. 

Burton,  about  to  be  is- 
sued by  MoflFat,  Yard 
F.  R.  Burton  and  Company,  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the 
type  of  book  that  oc- 
casionally manages  to  get  itself  written 
and  published  in  spite  of  handicaps  that 
recur  with  the  dull  persistence  of  an  ob- 
stacle race.  For,  curiously  enpugh,  it  is 
written  by  a  man  who  began  with  an 
avowed  disbelief  that  any  good  thing 
could  come  out  of  an  Indian ;  and  later, 
when  he  had  become  an  enthusiastic  con- 
vert, found  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  could  ill  afford  a  single  hour  of  the 
time  he  stole  from  more  urgent  work. 
Mr.  Burton  has  always  believed  that  the 
medium  through  which  he  might  make 
his  best  gift  to  the  world  is  that  of  musi- 
cal composition :  and  the  special  form 
which  his  ambition  took  was  a  cantata 
based  on  the  story  of  Hiawatha.  "It  is 
a  family  tradition,"  he  says:  "that  at  the 
age  of  seven  I  read  "Hiawatha"  and  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  it  was  a 
great  poem.  While  at  Harvard  I  con- 
ceived the  ambition  of  writing  music  for 
"Hiawatha,"  and  a  part  of  my  thesis  for 
honours  was  a  setting  of  the  legend  of 
Wabun  for  tenor  voice,  violin  and  piano- 
forte, which  was  performed  as  a  feature 
of  the  Glee  Club  concert  at  Sanders  The- 
atre in  1882.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
my  cantata,  although  the  music  composed 
while  I  was  in  college  does  not  appear  in 
the  work  as  finally  published  sixteen 
years  later.  During  all  that  period  I 
clung  to  my  dream  of  a  cantata,  although 
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there  were  many  years  when  it  seemed 
absurdly  unrealisable,  for  I  was  a  news- 
paper man,  moving  from  city  to  city, 
country  to  country,  always  in  a  spirit  of 
resentment  because  circumstances  com- 
pelled me  to  sacrifice  the  doing  of  that 
which  I  believed  to  be  my  best  work. 

Finally,  in  1898,  the  cantata  was  com- 
pleted and  performed  by  a  choral  society 
which  Mr.  Burton  had  organised  and 
trained  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  where  he 
then  resided.  Since  then  it  has  been  sung 
frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Burton  himself  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  way  in  which  this  music 
led  to  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
American  Indian. 

While  finishing  this  music  I  made  a  study  of 
what  was  then  known  of  Indian  songs,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  characteristic  thematic  material. 
I  used  in  the  work  only  one  native  theme,  and 
that  for  grotesque  effect,  as  I  was  then  con- 
vinced that  Indian  music  had  no  art  value. 
Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  cantata 
I  was  invited  to  use  the  music  in  connection 
with  the  Indian  play  of  the  same  name.  I  was 
almost  offended  by  the  suggestion,  for  to  me 
the  Indian  was  a  dull  savage  and  his  music 
intolerable.  However,  I  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter, heard  the  Ojibways  who  act  in  the  play 
sing  some  of  their  songs,  and  immediately  per- 
ceived a  great  artistic  opportunity.  The  op- 
portunity was  never  wholly  worked  out,  owing 
to  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  but  incidentally  I 
did  gather  a  collection  of  Ojibway  songs  and 
pick  up  facts  concerning  Indians  and  their 
songs  that  had  never  before  been  suspected. 

Lack  of  money  induced  Mr.  Burton  to 
attempt  to  earn  enough  for  a  living  and 
the  continuance  of  his  research  by  put- 
ting his  results  before  the  public  in  the 
form  of  entertainments.  He  loured  some 
portions  of  the  country  with  a  party  of 
Indians,  giving  scenes  from  the  play  of 
Hiawatha,  his  own  part  of  the  enterprise 
consisting  in  posing  as  a  kind  of  Greek 
chorus,  translating  and  explaining  what 
the  Indians  did,  and  singing  their  songs 
after  them  with  harmonised  accompani- 
ments. 

Nothing  short  of  a  book  could  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  struggle  involved  in  that  under- 
taking.    It  succeeded  sufficiently  to  convince 


me  that  by  two  or  three  years'  devotion  to 
the  entertainment  business  I  could  earn  enough 
to  complete  my  researches  and  embody  some  of 
the  results  in  a  symphony ;  but  I  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  believing  that  financial  returns 
^ould  be  greater  in  Europe  than  in  America* 
I  took  a  party  of  forty  Indians  to  Europe  and 
fought  a  losing  fight  with  them  for  a  year. 
At  last,  having  arrived  at  an  impasse,  I  con- 
trive^to  send  the  Indians  to  their  homes  and 
sat  down  in  London  to  earn  my  own  way  back, 
and  pay  the  huge  debt  that  had  accumulated. 

Through  the  laconic  brevity  of  Mr. 
Burton's  own  account  of  this  fiasco,  one 
gets  glimpses  of  fantastic  and  bizarre  ad- 
ventures, of  almost  opera-bouffes  ab- 
surdity, if  there  were  not  behind  them 
the  strength  of  a  dogged  persistence, 
striving  stubbornly  onward  toward  a  def- 
inite goal.  The  problem  of  housing  and 
feeding  two  score  stolid  redskins,  con- 
veying them  back  and  forth  across  the 
English  Channel,  and  up  and  down  the 
railways  and  canals  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium; feasting  at  Amsterdam,  stranded 
at  Antwerp,  and  adding  to  financial  em- 
barrassment the  further  anxiety  of  res- 
cuing his  braves  from  matrimonial  en- 
tanglements with  over-susceptible  Dutch 
maidens,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
tranquillity  supposed  to  be  demanded  by 
the  artistic  temperament.  Nevertheless, 
the  book  on  Indian  songs  was  all  the  time 
quietly  getting  itself  written,  as  also  were 
certain  episodes  of  Indian  life,  since  cm- 
bodied  in  Mr.  Burton's  novel  of  Red- 
cloud. 

The  Indian  had  cost  me  so  heavily  that  at 
that  time  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him;  but  presently  along 
came  an  offer  to  write  a  novel  on  the  basis 
of  Strongheart,  an  offer  due  wholly  to  my 
knowledge  of  Indian  life  and  character,  and  as 
it  was  the  best  opportunity  at  hand  for  the 
mending  of  shattered  fortunes,  I  accepted  it. 
The  result  was  a  slight  but  perceptible  de- 
mand for  more  of  the  same,  and  accordingly 
I  finished  the  novel  begun  in  London.  Then 
I  decided  to  get  all  Indian  matter  out  of  my 
system  and  arranged  for  the  publication  of 
what  I  know  and  think  about  Indian  music. 
And  when  that  volume  is  on  the  market,  I 
shall  once  more  swear  never  again  to  write 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  Indians. 
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E  have  cut  short  our 
vacation  in  response  to 
a  hurry-call  from  the 
Junior  Editor,  who  sent 
us  word  that  the  Letter 
Box — he  meant  the  ac- 
tual wooden  box  which 
holds  the  letters — was  so  stuffed  with 
missives  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
something;  to  be  done.  Therefore,  we 
have  returned  to  relieve  the  plethora  a 
bit,  after  which  we  shall  once  more  re- 
tire into  the  peaceful  country. 


The  following  letter  has  come  to  us 
from  Portland,  Oregon : 

In  the  August  number  of  your  magazine  is 
an  article  entitled  *'The  Human  Side  of  Ten- 
nyson," signed  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  In  it 
there  is  a  story  about  a  conversation  between 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  and  it  is  stated  that 
I^ngfellow  was  offended  by  Tennyson's 
coarseness  of  language.  Also  it  is  said  that 
Tennyson  apologised  to  Longfellow  in  a  pri- 
vate letter.  Now,  I  am  a  great  reader  of  lit- 
erary history  and  I  have  never  come  upon  this 
story  before.  I  should  like  to  ask  on  what  au- 
thority it  was  told  and  where  I  can  find  a  rec- 
ord of  it. 

We  are  afraid  that  you  cannot  find  a 
record  of  it.  It  may  perhaps  occur  to 
you  that  there  must  always  be  a  first  time 
for  the  publication  of  every  anecdote, 
and  that  novel  facts  are  continually  finding 
their  way  to  light.  Otherwise  literature 
would  be  nothing  but  a  perpetual  regrind- 
ing  of  old  material.  As  to  the  particular 
story  in  question,  we  have  conferred  with 
Professor  Peck.  He  informs  us  that  it 
was  told  by  Longfellow  to  James  Russell 
Lowell,  who  saw  the  private  letter  of 
apology.  Mr.  Lowell  repeated  the  story 
to  a  very  well-known  man  of  letters  now 
living,  who  in  turn  repeated  it  to  Pro- 
fessor Peck  several  years  ago.  This  mat- 
ter of  Tennyson's  coarseness  has  very 
seldom  been  touched  upon ;  but  those  who 
knew  the  poet  and  who  saw  much  of  him 
were  very  well  aware  of  it.  We  would 
refer  our  correspondent  to  the  Reminis- 


cences of  Professor  Max  Miiller  for 
some  striking  instances. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  paper  in 
our  August  number.  Professor  Peck  has 
received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  an 
English  lady  who,  as  a  young  girl,  lived 
near  the  Tennyson  family  and  was  a  play- 
mate of  Hallam  Tennyson,  the  present 
Baron.  The  letter  is  a  personal  one  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fully  quoted  here; 
but  some  parts  of  it  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded as  throwing  still  more  light  upon 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Laureate.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  writer  says  that  she  and 
her  companions  were  always  much  more 
impressed  by  the  rotighness  and  rude 
manners  of  Tennyson  than  by  his  genius. 
On  one  occasion,  while  Lady  Tennyson 
was  entertaining  guests,  the  poet  stalked 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  after  pulling 
up  one  of  his  trouser-legs,  began  to 
scratch  himself.  Having  finished,  he 
stamped  both  feet  upon  the  floor  and, 
looking  around  upon  the  astonished  com- 
pany, remarked  with  a  grunt  of  satis- 
faction : 

*T  do  so  love  to  scratch  T 

Tennyson's  egoism  showed  itself  in  his 
inordinate  fondness  for  reading  his  own 
poetry  aloud  to  any  one  and  every  one 
who  would  listen  to  him.  There  is  a  story 
of  his  having  been  invited  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  be  her  guest  on  the  royal 
yacht.  A  sister  of  the  Princess,  the 
Czarina  of  Russia,  was  also  one  of  the 
party.  Tennyson  was  much  overcome 
by  the  hi^h  rank  of  the  two  royal  and 
imperial  ladies  and  could  do  nothing  but 
fidget  about,  except  when  they  asked  him 
to  read  aloud  to  them;  whereupon  he 
would  take  out  a  volume  of  his  works 
and  declaim  by  the  hour,  gesticulating 
and  now  and  then  moving  backward  and 
forward  from  sheer  joy  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  words.  This  was  all  very  well 
for  a  while ;  but  after  a  time  the  Czarina 
tried  to  get  him  away  from  his  poetry 
and  into  general  conversation.  Then  t^^c 
Laureate  grew  very  awkward.  He  felt 
that  he  must  bow  to  each  of  the  royalties 
whenever  he  replied  to  one  of  them,  and 
he  became  badly  tangled  in  his  effort  to 
address  them  with  the  proper  forms  of 
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speech.  Finally,  the  Czarina,  who  was 
then  a  rather  lively  girl  and  was  tired  of 
so  much  etiquette,  hinted  that  the  poet 
need  not  concern  himself  so  much  with 
forms. 

•'But  how  then.  Madam — ^that  is  to 
say,  your  Imperial  Highness — ^am  I  to 
address  you?"  stammered  Tennyson. 

*'Oh,"  returned  the  Czarina  with  a  little 
moue,  **just  call  us  Minnie  and  Alick!" 

II 

A  reader  of  The  Bookman  asks  us  to 
give  him  the  source  of  that  quotation  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  President 
Cleveland:  "The  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world."  In  reply  we 
would  say  that  this  oft-quoted  line  is 
from  a  poem  entitled  "What  Rules  the 
World,"  written  by  William  Ross  Wal- 
lace, a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  died  in 
New  York  City  in  1881.  The  stanza 
which  has  become  a  sort  of  classic  runs  as 
follows : 

They  say  that  man  is  mighty, 

He  governs  land  and  sea, 
He  wields  a  mighty  sceptre 

O'er  lesser  powers  that  be; 
But  a  mightier  power  and  stronger 

Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled. 
For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 

Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

Ill 

A  firm  in  Baltimore  asks  this  question : 

Can  you  answer  the  following  query  for 
us?  On  page  528  in  the  book  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  is  the  following  wording: 

"Another  early  visitor  was  Mrs.  Edward 
Montagu,  the  Blue  Stocking" ;  and  we  want  to 
know  if  she  could  have  been  called  "The 
Queen  of  the  Blue  Stockings"  and  what  the 
expression  "Blue  Stocking"  means. 

The  reference  is  to  a  sort  of  club  or 
salon  of  literary  women  living  in  Lon- 
don, who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  met 
at  the  houses  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Vesey  and  other  ladies.  They  tried  to 
live  up  to  the  doctrine  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  and  wore  extremely  simple 
clothes.  Men  were  admitted,  and  one  of 
these,  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  always 
wore  blue  hose.    From  this  fact  the  club 


got  the  nickname  of  "The  Bluestocking 
Club,"  and  the  name  ''Bluestocking" 
came  to  mean  a  pedantic  woman.  The 
word  is  a  translation  of  the  French  bos 
bleu,  used  with  a  like  signification.  Mrs. 
Montagu  might  very  well  have  been 
called  *The  Queen  of  the  Bluestockings" 
from  her  prominence  among  them. 

IV 

The  following  letter  sent  us  by  a  lady 
in  this  city,  is  one  of  considerable  literary 
interest.  We  never  saw  the  book  in  ques- 
tion, but  we  give  out  this  letter  for  tfie 
benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
curiosities  of  literature,  and  in  coinci- 
dences. 

In  looking  over  a  list  of  books,  published 
in  1904  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  I 
found  one  mentioned  as  The  Inner  Shrine,  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.  It  seemed  strange  that 
a  book  of  the  same  title  as  the  present  ''best 
seller"  should  be  in  existence,  and  no  one  ap- 
parently being  aware  of  it.  Please  enlighten 
me.  Has  the  old  been  resuscitated,  or  are 
there  really  two  of  the  same  title? 


Our  pugnacious  critic  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  who  signs  himself  or  her- 
self "A.  P.,"  has  sent  us  a  whole  page  in 
which  are  gathered  up  a  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors  collected  from  The 
Bookman.  We  cannot  find  the  space  for 
the  whole  letter,  so  that  we  will  admit 
right  here  that  several  of  the  errors  are 
pretty  bad  ones,  not  to  say  ludicrous.  We 
shall  hope  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
future.  But,  having  said  this,  we  print 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter,  which 
shows,  that,  after  all,  our  critic  is  chas- 
tising us  wholly  for  our  own  good  and 
without  any  actual  malice. 

You  have  a  great  magazine — with  all  its 
faults  I  love  it  still!— but  you  might  have  a 
greater  if  you  would  either  discharge  your 
Irish  compositors,  or  get  a  competent  proof- 
reader. 

VI 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Soap  O'Loughlin, 
in  asking  us  a  question,  incidentally  begged 
us  not  to  "turn  the  wulket."  We  replied 
mildly  that  we  did  not  know  exactlv  what 
the  wulket  was,  but  that  otherwise  we 
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should  be  tempted  to  turn  it  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  experience.  Now  comes  a 
second  letter  from  Mr.  Soap.    He  says: 

Dear  Bookman: 

The  ignorance  you  displayed  in  answering 
my  last  question  startled  me  so  much  that  I 
have  just  recovered.  Don't  you  really  know 
what  "turning  the  wulket"  means?  It  is  very 
good  Gaelic  and  is  the  same  as  the  Sassenach 
"turning  a  somersault." 

If  you'll  drop  in  at  my  place  some  day — I 
live  down  Mushtong  way — we'll  talk  it  over 
and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  smile  the  afternoon 
away.   I  have  one  cow  already. 

We  admit  at  once  that  we  don't  know 
any  Gaelic;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  as 
though  a  wulket  ought  to  be  something 
more  remarkable  than  a  somersault.  As 
it  isn't,  there  is  no  temptation  for  us  to 
turn  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pleasant  little  in- 
vitation which  Mr.  Soap  has  given  us, 
we  accept  with  alacrity;  only — ^and  here 
we  show  our  ignorance  again — we  don't 
know  exactly  where  Mushtong  is.  "Down 
Mushtong  way"  sounds  pleasing  and 
swampy ;  but  really  it  isn't  a  very  definite 
direction — is  it? 


VII 

A  gentleman  writing  us  from  Belmar, 
New  Jersey,  makes  some  general  phil- 
osophical remarks;  but  the  following 
paragraphs  contain  all  that  need  be 
quoted : 

In  the  issue  for  June,  after  the  Inferno,  you 
have  a  sentence  that  ends  like  this — ^'*and 
whether  we  actually  pulled  off  our  plot  against 
him." 

Now,  I  may  be  particularly  dense,  but  I  can- 
not, for  some  reason  or  other,  see  where  the 
expression  "pulled  off  our  plot"  is  in  any  way 
superior  to  some  of  the  other  expressions  in 
the  Inferno. 

The  expression  is  by  no  means  ele- 
gant, we  admit ;  and  yet  it  is  better  than 
those  which  we  place  in  the  Inferno.  It 
is  a  bit  of  the  colloquial  English  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  tinsel  language.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  colloquial  and,  therefore,  of- 
fended our  correspondent ;  in  which  case 
we  desire  to  express  a  mild  regret. 


VIII 

Not  altogether  unlike  the  preceding 
criticisms  is  the  following  which  comes 
from  a  jovial  soul  in  Buffalo,  New  York  : 

To  THE  Senior  Editor  of  The  Bookman  : 

Oh,  Thou  Fountain  of  Wisdom  and  Supreme 
Judge  of  All  Things  Infernal!  Kindly  place 
your  Junior  Editor's  "machine"  in  your  In- 
ferno and  give  him  a  motor  car  or  an  auto- 
mobile and  we  will  accept  your  apology. 
Infernally  yours,  J.  S. 

Yes,  thank  you,  I  will  have  a  Scotch  and 
soda. 

We  are  properly  rebuked  for  meddling 
with  technical  terms  in  discussing  the 
amusements  of  the  Junior  Editor.  Some 
years  ago  when  he  was  addicted  to  the 
royal  game,  we  used  to  speak  of  his 
"golf -sticks,"  whereas  strictly  it  should 
have  been  "golf  clubs,"  or,  at  any  rate, 
so  we  have  been  informed.  But  things 
like  this  do  not  belong  in  the  Inferno. 

IX 

The  following  question  has  come  to  us 
from  a  subscriber  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts : 

Could  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  there  is 
any  special  story  connected  with  the  death  of 
James  Russell  Lowell?  I  have  heard  allusions 
made  to  some  such  fact  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  matter 
or  not.  I  have  searched  the  various  biographies 
of  Lowell  in  vain  for  information. 

Our  correspondent  has  probably  heard 
something  about  a  circumstance  which 
has  often  been  mentioned  in  conversation, 
but  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
before  appeared  in  print.  Inasmuch  as 
it  throws  some  ligjht  upon  educationists 
and  their  wavs  it  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
A  certain  Harvard  professor,  a  former 
colleague  of  Lowell,  had  in  1891  antici- 
pated some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  New 
Thought,  so  far  as  concerns  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  This  person  held  that 
children  should  not  be  restrained  or  pun- 
ished or  rebuked  in  any  way,  and  he  car- 
ried out  his  theories  in  the  management 
of  his  own  household,  or  rather  in  his 
lack  of  management.  Naturally  his  chil- 
dren became  the  most  unmitigated  of 
imps.     One  cool  day,  toward  evening. 
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Mr.  Lowell  was  walking  past  the  house 
of  the  professor  in  question,  when  the 
children  pointed  a  large  garden  hose  at 
him  and  drenched  him  from  head  to  foot. 
It  was  their  playful  and  cute  little  fashion 
of  enjoying  themselves  without  reference 
to  any  one's  convenience  or  comfort  or 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  gentleman  of 
so  much  distinction  as  was  Mr.  Lowell. 
This  was  in  1891,  when  the  poet,  essayist 
and  critic  had  passed  his  eighty-third 
year  and  was  by  no  means  vigorous  in 
health.  He  made  his  way  slowly  home- 
ward, dripping  with  water  and  experienc- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  chill  which  was 
destined  not  to  leave  him  through  the 
short  time  which  remained  to  him  of  life. 
This  is  probably  the  story  to  which  our 
correspondent  alludes.  Even  now  it  has 
power  to  stir  one's  indignation  and  to 
make  one's  fingers  quiver  with  eagerness 
to  lay  hold  of  a  good  stout  whip  which, 
when  the  last  word  is  said,  is  the  best 
possible  antidote  in  the  world  for  Brats 
and  Brattishness. 

X 

A  caustic  letter  has  reached  us  from 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

To  THE  Edftor  of  the  Letter  Box: 

In  your  July  number  you  have  the  assurance 
to  write  this  sentence:  "We  are  the  Letter 
Box,  in  splendid  isolation,  conveying  the  fine 
fleur,  the  quinta  essentia,  the  pure  milk  of  the 
word  in  English  usage  as  it  is  found,  not 
among  the  'educated,*  who  are  often  cruder 
than  peasants,  but  among  the  Cultivated,  the 
Enlightened,  the  Remnant,  the  Very  Few."  I 
should  say  that  you  are  the  "Acme  of  Arro- 
gance and  the  Quintessence  of  Conceit.  I 
have  been  reading  your  Inferno  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  who  set  you  up  to  tell  the  world 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  English 
usage.  Have  you  anything  to  support  you  in 
these  matters  except  your  own  self-esteem?" 

What  we  wrote  did  probably  seem  a 
little  arrogant,  but  we  cannot  always  stop 
to  explain  everything  that  we  say.  So  far 
as  we  are  individually  concerned,  we  are 
not  arrogant  at  all.  We  do  not  assert 
that  one  thing  is  right  and  that  another 
thing  is  wrong  just  because  the  first  hap- 
pens to  please  us  and  the  second  to  dis- 
please us.    That  would  really  be  the  mad- 


ness of  individualism  and  the  height  of 
presumption.  All  that  we  claim  for  our- 
selves is  that  we  observe  with  the  utmost 
care  the  usages  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  everywhere.  Not  an  inflection, 
nor  a  shading,  nor  a  tone,  nor  an  accent, 
nor  the  slightest  nuance  ever  escapes  our 
notice,  any  more  than  does  a  speaker's 
choice  of  words  or  the  manner  in  which 
his  sentences  are  framed.  Now  this 
whole  question  of  English  is,  of  course, 
a  question  of  usage  and  not  one  for 
arbitrary  treatment.  The  right  people 
not  only  do  the  right  things,  but  they  use 
the  right  language  and  they  employ  the 
right  pronunciation.  Whenever  we  find 
an  individual  who  is  in  all  other  respects 
totus,  teres  atque  rotundus,  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  is  the  same  in  his 
mode  of  speech.  He  is  more  than  edu- 
cated. He  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  result 
of  our  observations  that  we  embody  in 
making  up  the  Inferno  from  time  to  time 
and  in  answering  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  English  language.  All  of 
which  reminds  us  to  set  forth  a  revised 
list  of  the  words  and  pronunciations  that 
one  ought  not  to  use. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  INFERNO 

"Along  these  lines." 

"Ar/s'tocratic.'' 

"Automobile- 

"Balance  of—"  (except  in  commercial 
language). 

•Brainy." 

•Bright"  (for  "clever"  or  "briUiant"). 

"By  leaps  and  bounds." 

"Clubman." 

"Dandy"  (as  an  adjective). 

"Elegant"   (for  "good,"  "agreeable"). 

"Enthuse." 

•Exclusive"  (as  a  social  term). 

•Exqu£s'itc" 

"Fictionist." 

"Genteel." 

"Gentlemanly." 

"He  (she,  it)  struck  a  new  note." 

"In'quiry." 

"In  touch  with"  (except  as  a  technical 
term  in  military  or  naval  discourse). 

"Locate"  (as  an  intransitive  verb). 

"Lunch," 

LyceuttL*' 

"Jlfcr'scum." 
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"Nom  dc  plume." 

"Output"  (except  in  commercial 
language). 

"Ovation." 

"Parlour." 

"  'Phone,"  for  "telephone,"  either  as  noun 
or  verb. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you." 

"Prince  Albert  coat." 

"Residential  district." 

"Resort"  (as  a  noun). 

"School-teacher." 

"Silk  hat" 


"Smart"  (for  "cl^er"). 
"Social  standing." 
"Storiette." 

Stylish." 

Sur  le  tapis." 
"The  Four  Hundred." 
"The  story  grips  the  reader. 
"Thinker." 

"Under  the  auspices  of — " 
"Up  to  date." 
"Very  sick  man." 
"Vest." 

Well-posted." 


« 


«< 
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HOW  THE  GAME  IS  PLAYED 


HERE'S  nothing  like 
making  the  most  of  an 
idea. 

A  writer  generally 
I  begins  by  writing  jokes. 
He  may  go  on  writ- 
ling  these  jokes  for  sev- 
eral years  before  he  realises  that  each 
joke  can  be  amplified  into  a  five  hundred 
word  sketch  with  very  little  trouble,  but 
when  the  realisation  comes,  if  he  has  any- 
thing like  a  wife  and  family  he  gets 
busy. 

It  is  not  long  before  he  makes  another 
discovery — that  a  five  hundred  word 
sketch  may  easily  be  expanded  into  one 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  words  by  intro- 
ducing a  little  atmosphere  and  local 
colour.  But  it  is  still  sketchy,  and  the 
big  magazines  would  never  take  so  slight 
a  thing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  writer  has 
hit  on  the  original  idea  of  a  young  man 
being  in  love  with  a  girl  and  hated  by 
her  rich  father — it's  a  good  idea  and  up 
to  date  only  eight  hundred  thousand 
stories  have  been  founded  on  it,  and  there 
are  more  than  a  million  yet  to  be  written 
by  writers  yet  unborn  (and  to  be  read 
by  many  of  us  who  are  already  in  the 
flesh). 

For  old  line  mazagine  use  make  the 
hero  introspective.  Let  us  know  what 
he  thought  when  he  heard  from  the  tyr- 
annical old  father  (whose  life  you  have 
sketched  in  a  couple  of  thousand  easily 


found  words)  that  he  could  not  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  his  daughter  (over  whom 
you  have  rhapsodised  for  a  couple  of 
magazine  pages).  Take  them  all  to 
Paris,  and  work  in  a  description  of  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  where  the  lovers 
contrive  to  meet.  A  slight  history  of 
the  gardens  and  the  many  notable  char- 
acters who  have  walked  in  their  lovely 
paths  will  stand  you  in  for  a  page  at 
least,  and  if  you  have  a  touch  of  genius 
in  your  composition  future  reading 
books  may  use  that  description  just  as 
they  have  used  Dickens's  wonderfully  hot 
word  picture  of  Marseilles  in  the  July 
sun. 

If  you  have  made  good  use  of  your 
idea  your  story  is  now  in  two  parts  and 
is  ten  thousand  words  long,  good  for  two 
numbers. 

And  remember  that  whereas  you  got 
but  half  a  dollar  for  the  original  joke 
about  the  loving  couple  and  the  irate 
father,  you  will  receive  several  hundred 
dollars  for  this  last. 

Time  rolls  on  and  at  last  you  think 
you  will  write  a  novel. 

What  idea  shall  you  use?  Why  the 
same  one,  of  course — **the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth."  Begin  as 
Thackeray  sometimes  did  a  half  dozen 
generations  back  and  trace  the  rise  of 
the  family  that  finally  produced  John 
Pronkko,  the  great  patent-medicine  king. 

Devote  another  chapter  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  patrician   hero  so  cordially 
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hated  by  Pronkko  bemuse  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  make  money. 

Give  Alicia  Myrtilla  a  whole  chapter 
and  describe  if  you  will  the  village  in 
which  John  was  reared  and  to  which  he 
has  come  back  to  live  in  the  heyday  of 
his  power.  Work  in  slight  sketches  of 
the  quaint  characters  in  the  village,  d  la 
A  Window  in  Thrums.  You  may  also 
give  up  several  chapters  to  philosophical 
discourses  in  the  fashion  of  the  fathers 
of  the  English  novel.  That  will  increase 
the  respect  of  the  critic  for  your  work, 
and  can't  help  but  put  your  novel  in  the 
"worth  while"  class.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  found  worthy  to  stand  on  some  five- 
foot  book  shelf. 

Mind  you,  there's  not  any  more  story 
to  it  than  there  was  to  your  two  thou- 
sand word  sketch,  but  if  you  have  been 
clever  you  have  eaten  up  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  thousand  words,  and  if  the 
novel  is  a  success  with  the  great  public 
it  may  mean  a  trip  around  the  world  for 
you  or  a  house  in  the  country  and  a  half 


dozen  motor  cars — not  to  speak  of  an 
aeroplane  or  two. 

Last  use  of  the  idea  is  to  make  a  play 
of  it.  You  remember  that  Shakespeare 
found  that  idea  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  true  lovers  in  an  old  story 
and  conveying  it  to  his  own  use,  he  made 
a  play  that  they  still  call  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

But  you  must  make  a  modern  realistic 
play  out  of  your  idea.  Some  George 
Adeish  characters  good  for  many  laughs, 
a  Charles  Kleinish  plutocrat  father,  and 
a  couple  over  whose  sorrows  matinee 
girls  may  weep  into  their  bon  bon  boxes 
and  the  thing  is  done.  When  you  see 
your  little  old  fifty-cent  joke  playing  to 
full  houses,  and  you  sit  back  and  rake 
in  $500  a  week  for  a  year  or  two,  you 
will  see  why  it  is  that  most  people  want 
to  write. 

ril  be  glad  to  collaborate  with  an  ex- 
perienced playwright  in  the  dramatisa- 
tion of  this  little  sketch  I  have  just  writ- 
ten. Charles  Battell  Loomis. 


BUSINESS  MEN'S  NOVELS 


OT  a  little  has  been  said 
and  written  at  various 
times  about  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  men  who 
figure  in  the  pushing, 
crowding,  busy  centres 
of  trade ;  of  the  men  who 
make  up  Wall  Street ;  of  the  great  engi- 
neering and  contracting  groups  in  the 
lower  metropolis ;  and  oithe  other  classes 
of  workers  in  the  conjoint  lanes  of  ac- 
tivity. The  opinions  as  to  these  different 
bodies  of  business  men  with  specific  re- 
gard to  their  reading  likes  and  dislikes 
have  been  so  divergent  and  contradictory 
and  have  conveyed  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing been  obtained  from  hearsay  to  such  a 
degree  that,  now,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
set  down  some  facts  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject— facts  that  have  been  brought  to 
light  through  a  persona]  intercourse  with 
the  groups  of  men  in  question  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  and 
a  half. 


For  this  period  of  time,  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Herald  staff,  the  writer 
came  into  intimate  touch  with  the  great 
assemblage  of  business  men  in  Wall 
Street,  in  Broadway,  and  in  tributary 
channels  of  commercial  liveliness,  and  to 
him,  accordingly,  there  was  afforded  a 
splendid,  opportunity  for  hearing  and 
coming  to  know  their  literary  tastes  and 
distates. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nervous,  con- 
stantly hustling  workers  of  Manhattan 
have  little  time  to  devote  to  reading  and 
are  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to 
other  forms  of  diversion  when  their  lei- 
sure hours  arrive.  In  some  cases,  to  be 
sure,  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  is 
true.  But,  judging  entirely  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  conversation,  it  is 
to  be  asserted  that  New  York's  business 
men,  taking  them  generally,  are  readers, 
and  that  reading  affords  them  the  chief 
means  for  weaving  about  themselves  the 
fabric  of   forgetfulness,  the   temporary 
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throwing  off  of  business  cares  and  wor- 
ries. 

A  prominent  broker  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change has  assured  the  writer  that,  tak- 
ing a  great  number  of  his  iellow-board 
members  as  a  collective  criterion,  he  has 
found  that  reading  is  the  favourite  form 
of  after-business-hours  pastime  among 
the  members  of  the  Exchange,  which 
doubly  verifies  what  had  been  learned 
previously  from  the  scattered  brokers 
and  traders.  Book-salesmen  in  the  Wall 
Street  district,  moreover,  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  men  of  the  ticker  are 
zealous  followers  of  the  fiction  of  the 
day,  and  the  fact  that  these  salesmen  have 
prospered  for  many  years  gives  the  neces- 
sary and  quite  satisfactory  atmosphere  of 
truth  to  what  they  say. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  Wall  Street 
men  as  readers,  the  first  thing  the  writer 
wishes  to  do  is  to  prick  the  traditional 
bubble  of  falsehood  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  something  thoroughly  substan- 
tial since  this  subject  has  first  been  writ- 
ten about.  The  groundless,  flimsy  obser- 
vation that  must  be  contradicted  is  the 
oft-repeated  one  that  Wall  Street  men's 
preference  is  for  those  novels  dealing 
with  financial  life,  the  stories  of  financial 
intrigue,  of  spectacular  coups  and  theat- 
ric stock  manipulation.  The  vogue  in 
Wall  Street  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson's 
Friday  the  Thirteenth  was  responsible 
for  the  birth  and  perpetuation  of  the  be- 
lief, but,  although  the  novel  named 
achieved  wide  popularity  in  the  realm  of 
the  ticker,  brokers  will  assure  you  that 
the  example  is  an  isolated  one  and  conse- 
quently anything  but  a  competent  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  prevailing  taste 
in  fiction. 

To  tear  down  without  building  up  is  to 
bring  upon  one's  self  the  sneer  of  doubt, 
and  so,  having  demolished  a  traditional 
belief,  the  writer  sets  forth  the  statement 
that  Wall  Street  men  as  a  class  read  and 
prefer  to  read  novels  of  the  Robert  W. 
Chambers  type.  The  love  story  with  the 
"society"  atmosphere  is  the  story  the 
men  of  the  stock-world  like  best,  if  their 
words  for  it  are  to  be  taken  as  proof,  and 
there  surely  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  accepted  as  such.  "The  Wall 
Street  novel,"  the  head  of  a  well-known 
brokerage  firm  has  told  the  writer,  "may 


be  all  right  for  others  than  Wall  Street 
men,  but  when  the  gong  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change sounds  at  three  o'clock,  there  are 
few  of  us,  I  can  assure  you,  who  want 
to  spend  any  more  time  than  is  necessary 
after  that  in  even  thinking  of  stocks. 
Reading  about  them  would  be  irritating 
and" — this  with  a  smile — "profitless." 

Although  exception  may  be  taken  to 
one  or  two  of  the  specific  novels  named, 
the  general  style  of  the  favourite  types  of 
novels  of  the  brokers  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  list  of  ten  that  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Bookman  by  an  active 
Wall  Street  man  of  wide  acquaintance 
among  his  co-workers.  In  handing  the 
list  to  the  writer  the  Wall  Street  man 
said  that  the  order  in  which  they  were 
named  was  intended  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  relative  favour  in  which  the  particular 
style  of  novel  was  held  by  his  business 
associates.  The  latter  word  he  used  in 
its  broadest  sense.    Here  is  the  list : 

I.  The  Fighting  Chance Chambers 

II.  The  Actress Hale 

III.  Jason  Forman 

IV.  The  Inner  Shrine Anon. 

V.  By  Right  of  Conquest Hornblow 

VI.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten Rinehart 

VII.  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,.. Fox 

VIIi:  The  White  Mice Davis 

IX.  Marriage  d  la  Mode Ward 

X.  Septimus   Locke 

From  this  list  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
purely  business  novel  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

While  treating  of  the  literary  tastes  of 
Wall  Street  men,  the  qualifying  state- 
ment must  be  made  that  the  grain  traders 
who  make  up  the  Produce  Exchange  do 
not  figure  in  the  above  category  of  novel- 
choices  despite  the  fact  that  the  phrase 
"Wall  Street  men"  generally  includes 
them  in  its  scope.  The  members  of  the 
wheat  and  corn  pits,  the  writer  has  come 
to  learn,  seem  to  champion  novels  of  the 
Churchill  brand,  political  stories,  as  well 
as  admittedly  more  exciting  detective 
stories,  such  as  the  recent  Mystery  of  the 
Yellow  Room,  The  Perfume  of  the  Lady 
in  Black,  etc. 

The  determining' of  the  tastes  of  the 
engineering  and  contracting  groups  that 
centre  about  the  West  Street  and  Battery 
Park  districts  proved  to  be  a  far  easier 
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task  than  was  the  arriving  at  an  estimate 
of  the  tastes  prevailing  in  the  financial 
section.  The  general  tendency  among 
this  second  group  of  business  men — it  is 
fair  to  include  the  profession  of  engineer- 
ing under  the  head — seems  to  be  toward 
the  novels  of  out-door  life,  of  the  plains 
and  the  sea  and  the  frozen  countries. 
Jack  London,  Rex  Beach,  Ralph  Connor, 
Stewart  Edward  White,  Morgan  Robert- 
son and  writers  who  choose  subjects  like 
these  authors  are  given  the  choice  by  the 
men  whose  work  takes  them,  too,  into  the 
open.  Such  novels  as  Calumet  K  and 
Whispering  Smith  are  not  without  many 
readers  as  well  among  the  engineers, 
whereas  the  list  that  is  given  to  typify 
Wall  Street's  general  taste  would  be  far 
from  the  mark  in  showing  the  literary 
predilection  of  the  group  of  men  under 
immediate  discussion. 

The  men  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment service  at  the  customs  house,  the 
sub-treasury  and  the  assay  office  may  be 
as  definitely  aligned  as  either  of  the  two 
classes   already  chronicled,   although   in 
what  follows  reckoning  is  made  only  of 
the  forms  of  current  literature  that  are 
best  liked  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  in  the  several  in- 
stitutions.    To  arrive  at  a  fair  average 
estimate  of  the  tastes  of  all  the  men  in 
the  government  service  in  lower  Man- 
hattan   would   be   well-nigh    impossible. 
With   the   men    specified,    however,    in 
mind,  the  statement  may  be  made  that 
stories  of  imagination  and  inventiveness 
and  stories  founded  on  history  meet  with 
favour  most  generally.    The  writer  is  not 
able  to  give  concrete  examples  of  titles, 
inasmuch  as  such  examples  might  fail  to 
coincide  with  the  consensus  of  tastes,  but, 
in  a  general  way,  can  state  in  all  fairness 
that  the  group  of  men  in  question  are  in- 
clined to  like  best  the  style  of  work  of 
such  writers  as  H.  G.  Wells,  Gertrude 
Atherton,  and  Emerson  Hough. 

The  lawyers,  who  compose  a  big  ele- 
ment in  the  great  working  group  of  busi- 
ness Manhattan,  and  who,  because  of  the 
close  alliance  of  their  profession  with 
those  lines  of  activity  herein  outlined, 
may  come  into  the  catalogue  of  business 
men,  have  as  clearly  defined  tastes  in  the 


matter  of  their  lighter  forms  of  reading 
as  have  the  others.  However,  in  estimat- 
ing the  consensus  of  their  choices,  prefa- 
tory allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ob- 
jections that  may  arise  from  certain 
quarters  that  have  not  been  consulted. 
In  quoting  what  follows,  the  writer  in- 
tends merely  to  chronicle  the  collective 
taste  of  a  large  body  of  lawyers  who, 
individually,  appear  to  afford  satisfac- 
tory standards  from  which  general  de- 
ductions may  be  made.  From  these 
lawyers,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the 
statements  they  have  made  in  regard  to 
the  tastes  of  their  fellow-lawyers,  the 
writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  detective  story  stands  out  sharply 
from  the  other  types  of  narrative  as  the 
favourite  of  the  legal  class  of  business 
New  York. 

In  a  discussion  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
in  the  business  district  said  recently  that 
the  statement  that  lawyers  as  a  class  liked 
detective  stories  best,  might  be  made  in  all 
truth.  **Novv  and  again,"  he  remarked, 
**you  may  find  a  lawyer  who  says  that  he 
does  not  care  for  a  good  old-fashioned 
detective  story,  but  that  lawyer  will  be 
one  in  ten.  There  is  something  about  a 
detective  novel  that  possesses  a  keener 
fascination  for  us  lawyers  than  any  other 
kind  of  story,  and  that  something,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  to  be  the  obviously  inferred 
idea  that  the  law,  in  one  way  or  another, 
figures  in  the  stories  and  that,  conse- 
quently, we  are  the  more  interested  in 
them.  Many  lawyers  like  excitement 
rather  than  repose  in  their  spare  hours, 
and  this  fact,  I  hold,  causes  them  to  pick 
up  a  detective  story  in  preference  to  any 
other." 

The  argument  that  the  different  sets 
of  business  men  have  distinctive  tastes  in 
reading  is  borne  witness  to  further  in  a 
way  that  mav  or  may  not  be  worthy  of 
acceptance,  but  which  is  at  lea^t  interest- 
ing. The  chief  clerk  in  the  bubiest  book- 
shop in  hustle-buslle  downtown  New 
York  told  the  writer  once  that  he  could 
tell  exactly  the  field  of  business  a  man 
was  in  by  the  novel  he  purchased  as  he 
started  on  his  way  home  after  the  close 
of  the  day. 

George  Jean  Nathan. 


CLYDE  FITCH 


URING  the  nineteen 
years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Beau  Brummel, 
Clyde  Fitch  actually  pro- 
duced in  the  theatre  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty 
plays,  either  entirely  original  or  else  so 
thoroughly  adapted  as  to  belong  more  to 
him  than  to  the  authors  of  their  foreign 
prototypes ;  and  yet  the  news  of  his  sud- 
den death  at  the  age  of  forty-four  gives 
us  the  sense  of  a  talent  quenched  un- 
timely, before  its  fullest  possibilities  had 
been  realised.  In  all  apparent  ways  his 
career  was  a  success;  he  made  more 
money  and  achieved  a  wider  reputation 
than  any  other  American  playwright,  past 
or  present;  his  work  was  popular  and 
well  rewarded  with  critical  esteem,  not 
only  in  his  own  country  but  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy  as  well;  and  yet, 
looked  at  largely,  this  same  career  ap- 
pears to  be  a  failure,  because  Fitch  has 
left  behind  him  no  single  drama  that 
seems  destined  to  endure.  Criticism  of 
his  work  is  therefore  confronted  with  a 
paradox.  Why  should  a  playwright  who 
achieved  so  much  have  failed  to  achieve 
more  ?  Why,  in  the  face  of  such  success, 
should  we  feel  finally  a  sense  of  failure? 
The  answer  to  this  riddle  seems  to  be 
that  Fitch  was  himself  a  paradox,  in  a 
peculiar  manner  that  defines  the  man  and 
explains  his  work.  The  qualities  of  mind 
that  made  him  go  so  far  are  the  very 
qualities  that  prevented  him  from  going 
farther.  His  defects  are  not  distinct 
from  his  merits ;  they  are  his  merits,  de- 
veloped to  excess.  Not  what  he  lacked, 
but  what  he  had,  defeated  him.  He  was 
held  back  by  his  aptitudes.  As  a  result, 
when  criticism  deals  with  his  work,  it 
may  regard  any  single  salient  feature  of 
it  either  as  a  contribution  to  his  immedi- 
ate success  or  as  an  explanation  of  his 
ultimate  failure. 

In  illustration  of  this  paradox  of 
Fitch's  self-defeating  talent,  let  us  re- 
view several  of  those  individual  charac- 
teristics with  which  we  have  grown  fa- 
miliar in  his  work.  First  of  all,  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  concerning  his 


importance  as  an  author,  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  Fitch  was  a  great  stage- 
director.  The  art  of  stage-management 
has  been  developed  to  its  present  effi- 
ciency only  in  very  recent  years.  Not 
till  after  the  introduction  of  electric  light- 
ing and  the  evolution  of  the  picture- 
frame  proscenium  did  dramatists  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  preparation  and 
arrangement  of  pictures  on  the  stage 
which  should  convey  at  once  to  the  au- 
dience, by  visual  means  alone,  the  very 
sense  of  life.  Fitch  made  his  advent  as 
a  producer  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
theatre,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
was  fully  equipped  upon  the  mechanical 
side  for  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
and  of  this  condition  he  immediately 
took  advantage.  He  had  a  genius  for  ar- 
ranging mechanical  effects ;  and  many  of 
the  devices  of  stage-direction  to  which 
we  have  now  grown  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed through  their  use  in  later  plays 
are  the  result  of  his  inventions.  Usually 
his  most  clever  innovations  in  stage- 
management  were  disclosed  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  plays.  By  this  means  he 
stimulated  interest  at  once,  and  also 
avoided  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  the  progress  of  the  ac- 
tion after  the  plot  was  fairly  started. 
Everylx)dy  remembers  the  funeral  at  the 
opening  of  The  Climbers,  the  automobile 
in  The  Way  of  the  World,  the  depart- 
ment store  in  Glad  of  It,  and  the  ocean  ^ 
liner  in  The  Stubbornness  of  Geraldine, 
In  making  the  theatre  thus  visually  rep- 
resentative of  familiar  facts  of  life,  Fitch 
performed  a  very  great  service — a  ser- 
vice which  will  be  appreciated  to* the  full 
only  by  some  future  historian  of  this 
present  age  of  the  drama.  But  if  we  con- 
sider this  very  aptitude  from  the  other 
point  of  view,  we  see  at  once  that  it  was 
one  of  the  qualities  which  contributed 
most  toward  Fitch's  final  failure  to  attain 
greatness  as  a  dramatist.  He  cared  too 
much  about  rendering  the  external  facts 
of  life,  and  too  little  about  revealing  its 
internal  truths.  He  often  allowed  him- 
self to  be  lured  aside  from  the  straight 
current  of  a  dramatic  story  in  order  to 
accomplish    minor   effects   by   the    way. 
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The  episode  of  the  Cook's  tourists  in  the 
Vatican,  which  forms  the  second  act  of 
The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes,  is  exceed- 
ingly amusing  in  itself;  but  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  set  between  the  solid 
first  act  and  the  tense  and  earnest  third 
act  of  that  serious,  important  play.  It  is, 
considered  critically,  an  irrelevant  inter- 
ruption, and  breaks  the  structure  of  the 
drama. 

Another  of  Fitch's  special  aptitudes  for 
the  theatre  was  his  very  subtle  sense  of 
actors.  He  had  a  genius  for  casting  his 
plays.  The  minor  parts  were  always  per- 
fectly performed,  by  just  the  right  people 
and  in  just  the  right  way.  Because  of  the 
excellent  training  that  Fitch  gave  to  hun- 
dreds of  actors  and  actresses  who  were 
quite  unknown  before  he  discovered 
their  special  gifts  and  taught  them  to  be- 
have in  his  plays  as  people  behave  in  or- 
dinary life,  the  American  stage  is  now  a 
far  finer  instrument  of  art  than  it  ever 
could  have  grown  to  be,  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  without  his  influence. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  suffered  the 
penalty  of  this  ability.  He  was  so  skil- 
ful in  devising  parts  which  would  ex- 
actly fit  the  capabilities  of  this  or  that 
popular  performer  that  he  was  often  led 
to  make  his  plays  mere  vehicles  instead 
of  dramas.  Of  this  defect.  Her  Great 
Match  and  The  Straight  Road  may  be 
taken  as  examples. 

One  of  Fitch's  main  merits  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily quick  and  accurate  obser- 
vation of  the  details  of  daily  life.  No 
Jittle  thing  escaped  his  eye.  His  outlook 
was  spontaneous  and  fresh;  he  went  to 
life  itself  for  his  materials;  he  saw  and 
reproduced  directly,  with  no  suggestion 
of  the  second-hand.  And  his  range  was 
very  broad.  There  seemed  to  be  no  lim- 
its to  his  imitation  of  humanity.  But, 
like  nearly  all  artists  who  cover  a  wide 
surface.  Fitch  was  lacking  in  depth.  He 
was  an  observer,  instead  of  an  interpre- 
ter. Most  of  his  plays  seemed  like  as- 
semblages of  details  gathered  here  and 
there  out  of  life,  rather  than  like  single, 
complete,  and  self-sustained  imaginings. 
His  dramas  were  not  developed  outward 
from  a  central,  dominant  idea ;  they  were 
pieced  together  out  of  materials  which 
he  had  collected.  He  was  too  clever  at 
taking  notes  to  arrive  at  that  complete 


realisation    of    life    which    results   only 
from  imagination. 

Because  of  his  instinctive  grasping  at 
details.  Fitch  often  wrote  plays  in  which 
the  parts  are  greater  than  the  whole.  We 
remember  certain  scenes,  but  forget  the 
very  theme  of  the  play  in  which  they  fig- 
ured. A  great  deal  of  his  truest  charac- 
terisation was  expended  on  minor  and 
subsidiary  characters.  In  Her  Own  Way, 
we  remember  best  the  slangy  hairdresser 
who  chattered  as  she  "did"  the  hair  of 
fashionable  ladies.  As  an  artist.  Fitch 
seems  often  to  have  cared  more  for  his 
"bit"  parts,  as  actors  call  them,  than  for 
the  leading  persons  of  his  story.  Rich 
and  varied  as  was  his  gift  for  observing 
and  delineating  human  characteristics,  he 
seldom  imagined  a  sustained  and  fully 
satisfying  character.  He  nearly  always 
made  sketches  instead  of  portraits. 

His  very  best  and  most  important 
characters,  if  we  examine  them  critically, 
are  seen  to  be  amplifications  of  what,  in 
essence,  are  "bit"  parts.  In  the  girl  with 
the  green  eyes.  Fitch  achieved  a  very 
searching  study  of  a  young  woman  af- 
flicted with  ineradicable  jealousy ;  and  in 
the  heroine  of  The  Truth  he  rendered 
with  very  wonderful  insight  the  character 
of  a  woman  constitutionally  doomed  to 
telling  fibs.  Fitch*s  truest  people  are 
women  rather  than  men;  and  they  are 
nearly  always  women  who  are  weakened 
by  a  flaw  in  character.  They  are,  in  any 
real  sense,  little  people.  Thus,  even  at 
his  best.  Fitch  achieves  his  effect  by  am- 
plifying the  little  instead  of  by  imagin- 
ing the  large.  He  pierces  a  butterfly 
and  looks  at  its  flutterings  through  a  mi- 
croscope. The  method  is  scientific ;  but  it 
fails  to  touch  the  poetry  of  life,  which 
considers  great  issues  incarnate  in  great 
people,  and  considers  them  not  in  the 
mood  of  examination  but  in  the  mood  oi 
wonder. 

One  reason  why  Fitch's  work  was  so 
popular  was  that  it  was  inspired  by  an 
unusually  keen  sense  of  entertainment. 
He  looked  at  life  naturally  in  the  comic 
spirit.  He  was  always  ready  with  a 
laugh.  Even  when  he  was  most  serious 
and  thoughtful,  and  strove  hardest  to 
expose  the  shams  and  foibles  of  society, 
he  pleased  his  audience  by  maintaining 
the  satiric  mood.  He  was  playfully  ear- 
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nest  and  smilingly  sincere.  But  for  this 
talisman  toward  popularity  he  was 
forced,  again,  10  pay  a  penalty.  His  sen- 
timent and  charm  seldom  deepened  into 
pathos ;  and  he  was  utterly  Incapable  of 
looking  at  life  in  the  tragic  mood.  He 
could  see  tragic  matters  only  in  the  comic 
spirit.  Of  this  point  a  convincing  ex- 
ample is  The  Climbers.   The  play  begins 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  exces- 
sive activity  was  the  main  reason  for  his 
failure  to  achieve  a  masterpiece.  But  the 
essential  nature  of  this  activity  must  not 
be  misftnderstood.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  Fitch  did  not  write  rapidly 
on  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  making  more 
money,  or  more  quickly  broadening  his 
reputation.    Every  man  who  ever  knew 


with  a  funeral  and  ends  with  a  suicide; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  class  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  comedy  of  manners.  It 
is  earnestly  satiric,  bitterly  bright;  but 
never  for  a  moment  is  it  tragic. 

Fitch's  fortune,  and  in  a  large  measure 
his  popularity,  resulted  from  the  rapidity 
and  ease  with  which  he  turned  out  play 
after  play.  More  than  once  he  made 
four  new  productions  in  a  single  season. 


him  personally  will  agree  that  he  did  not 
write  for  money  and  did  not  write  for 
fame.  He  wrote  because  he  loved  his 
work.  No  playwright  lias  ever  striven 
more  sincerely  to  do  his  work  always  as 
well  as  he  could  possibly  do  it.  The  truth 
is  that  Filch  was  unable  !o  work  slowly. 
His  mind  was  alert  and  darting,  instead 
of  calm  and  contemplative.  In  this 
<|uality,  as  in  all  others,  his  work  was 
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hampered  by  his  very  aptitudes.  Lowell 
once  said  that  the  reason  why  he  himself 
was  not  a  great  poet  was  that  he  could 
never  learn  to  write  slowly  enough ;  and 
the  remark  explains  the  mental  difficulty 
against  which  the  cleverest  of  American 
playwrights  struggled  in  vain.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  present  writer,  dated  May  5, 
1909,  Fitch  said  of  himself : 

Like  the  man  in  the  song  with  his  feet  when 
the  band  played,  /  can't  make  my  mind  keep 
still!  I  try  to  rest  it,  and  give  the  serious 
time  to  grow,  by  playing  with  the  frivolities 
and  trivialities,  as  you  say.  However,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  why  is,  I'm  going  on  against  it! 


The  end  came  unexpectedly,  at  Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne,  on  September  4,  1909. 
Last  spring,  Fitch  completed  a  play 
called  The  City,  which  he  told  his  friends 
was  the  best  piece  that  he  had  ever  writ- 
ten. Perhaps  it  is  the  great  work  for 
which  we  have  been  waiting ;  perhaps  the 
self-defeating  mind  may  win  a  post- 
humous victory.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped;  for  surely  Clyde  Fitch,  by  his 
earnest,  indefatigable  striving,  deserved 
finally  to  succeed ;  and  there  would  be  a 
dramatic  fitness  if  his  last  work  should 
win  for  him  the  coveted  crown. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 
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jOR  every  author  there 
is  an  ideal  vesture  of 
[print,  and  it  is  agreeable 
Ito  admirers  of  the  art  of 
Henry  James  that  after 
his  long  wait  for  the  dig- 
Inity  of  a  "collected"  edi- 
tion— a  wait  longer  than  that  of  most 
novelists  who  are  ever  to  reach  the  dis- 
tinction— there  should  be  a  consumma- 
tion so  nearly  perfect  as  is  represented 
by  this  New  York  edition.*  The  as- 
pect of  these  twenty-four  volumes  is 
such  as  to  command  the  approval  even 
of  so  exacting  a  connoisseur  as  Mr. 
James  may  be  conceived  as  being:  large, 
serious-looking  volumes  in  their  digni- 
fied binding  of  dull  red,  with  their  spe- 
cially made,   water-marked  paper,  their 

*The  Novels  and  Talcs  of  Henry  James. 
New  York  Edition,  in  twenty-four  volumes. 
New  York :     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Volume  I.  Roderick  Hudson. 

Volume  II.  The  American. 

Volumes  HI  and  IV.  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Volumes  V  and  VI,  The  Princess  Casamas- 
sima. 

Volumes  VII  and  VIII.    The  Tragic  Muse. 

Volume  IX,  The  Awkward  Age. 

Volume  X,  The  Spoils  of  Poynton.  A  Lon- 
don life.  The  Chaperon. 

Volume  XL  What  Maisie  Knew,  In  the 
Cace.  The  Pupil. 

Volume  XTI.  The  Aspern  Papers,  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw,  etc. 


admirably  novel  and  so  distinguished 
illustrations  consisting  of  photogravures 
made  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn.  Everything  is  in 
keeping.  Mr.  James  is  no  author  for 
**pocket"  editions.  He  is  to  be  read  in 
the  library,  in  all  the  dignity  of  large 
type  and  fair-margined  pages.  In  the 
harmony  of  its  outward  seeming  with 
its  contents  this  edition  is  close  to  the 
line  that  precludes  criticism. 

But  it  is  onlv  when  the  books  them- 
selves  are  opened  and  the  contents 
spread  before  the  eye  that  their  full 
value  becomes  apparent.  To  the  deter- 
mination of  what  should  enter  these 
pages  Mr.  James  has  devoted  his  fastidi- 
ous critical  sense  with  the  most  curious 
and  entertaining  results.  That  the  novels 

Volume  XHI.  The  Reverberator,  Madame  de 
Mauvcs,  etc. 

Volume  XIV,  Lady  Barbarina,  The  Siege  of 
London,  etc. 

Volume  XV.  The  Lesson  of  the  Master,  The 
Death  of  the  Lion.  etc. 

Volume  XVI,  The  Author  of  Beltraffio.  The 
Middle  Years,  etc. 

Volume  XVn.  The  Altar  of  the  Dead,  The 
Beast  in  the  Jungle,  etc. 

Volume  XVITI.  Daisv  Miller.  Pandora,  etc. 

Volumes  XIX  and  XX.  The  Wings  of  the 

Dove. 

Volumes  XXI  and  XXII.  The  Ambassadors. 

Volumes  XXIII  and  XXIV.  The  Golden 
Bowl. 
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and  tales  themselves  should  be  subjected 
lo  close  scrutiny  and  even  to  some  re- 
vision before  they  were  deemed  worthy 
of  admission  is  not  in  itself  a  condition 
without  parallel.  Mr.  James  thereby 
merely  enrolls  himself  among  those  who 
are  the  joy  and  the  despair  of  collectors. 
His  is  not  the  Celtic  temperament  that 
would  prompt  the  exclamation:  "Who 
am  I  that  I  should  tamper  with  a  master- 
piece?" To  refine  on  perfection,  to  give 
the  last  masterly  touch  lo  the  master- 
piece, is  of  the  essence  of  his  self-con- 
scious art.  It  is  not  surprising  that  on 
rereading  those  vigorous,  immature  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth.  Roderick  Hudson 
or  The  .American,  he  should  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  bring  them  nearer  to 
the  ideal  of  his  more  mature  years.  But 
even  in  this  he  has  not  surpassed  all  of 
his  contemporaries — not  to  rake  the  rec- 
ords of  ancient  literary  history.  Mere- 
dith revised  his  Richard  Feverel  after 
nearly  forty  years,  deleting  passages 
which  his  admirers  mourned ;  and 
George  Moore,  after  publishing  three 
distinct  versions  of  his  story  of  Evelyn 


Innes,  is,  one  may  believe,  still  industri- 
ously revising.  In  making  his  compara- 
tively slight  verbal  changes  Mr.  James 
has  followed  at  a  conservative  distance 
more  than  one  respectable  model  and  ex- 
emplar. 

But  in  his  prefaces  he  has  done  the  un- 
expected, the  unique  thing.  With  all  his 
ingratiating  air  of  taking  the  reader  into 
his  confidence,  Mr.  James  is  the  most  ob- 
jective of  authors.  There  is  scarcely  a 
living  author  of  distinction  whom  one 
would  not  more  readily  associate  with 
the  literary  confessional — nor,  it  may  be 
added,  is  there  one  who  has  more  inter- 
esting facts  and  reflections  to  reveal. 
Rut  if  he  has  thus  surprisingly  assumed 
the  autobiographical  role,  he  is  still  true 
to  the  artistic  practice  of  a  lifetime. 
There  is  no  vulgar  personal  revelation ; 
there  are  records  of  places  and  dates, 
but  the  man  himself,  as  separate  from 
the  artist,  is  to  be  discovered  only 
obliquely  as  in  his  novels.  He  is  indeed 
so  persistently,  so  wholly  the  artist  that, 
like  Clare  \'awdrey  in  The  Private  Life. 
lie     sometimes     prompts     the     question 
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whether  he  has  a  personal  side.  But  it 
he  so  signally  fails  to  satisfy  certain 
curiosities,  he  overflows  with  response 
to  others.  With  the  most  winning  ap- 
pearance of  intimacy,  with  a  good- 
humoured  assumption  of  his  reader's  in- 
terest in  the  things  which  he  finds  inter- 
esting, he  has  set  himself  to  relating  the 
inception  and  development  of  the  novels 
and  tales  which  he  has  judged  worthy  of 
preservation  in  this  definitive  form.  The 
result  is  a  document,  or  series  of  docu- 
ments, without  a  parallel  in  literature. 
To  those  who  regard  fiction  as  one  of 


the  greatest  of  pastimes,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  as  serious  discussion  and  con- 
sideration as  tennis  or  chess,  there  is 
something  bewildering  in  the  richness  of 
this  offering.  Here  is  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  game  making  a  complete. 
thoroughgoing  analysis  of  his  own 
"play"  over  a  third  of  a  century,  with 
the  double  advantage  of  the  entire  ob- 
jectivity of  the  critic  and  the  secure  pos- 
session of  the  facts  of  the  man  who  has 
actually  done  the  thing.  We  have  had 
before  this  critics  who  have  written  well 
of  fiction,  and  novelists  who  have  talked 
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well  of  themselves.  Tolstoi  has  re- 
corded, doubtless  with  entire  honesty, 
his  opinion  of  his  own  earlier  works,  and 
has  been  laughed  out  of  court  because  he 
could  not  place  himself  outside  of  his 
own  colossal  ego.  Maupassant  left  on 
record  his  artistic  creed,  Sir  Walter 
Besant  lectured  ponderously  on  the  art 
of  fiction,  Trollope  told  us  how  he 
worked,  George  Moore  has  gossiped  en- 
tertainingly of  his  dead  life,  there  is  ad- 
mirably frank  talk  in  the  letters  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  about  his  own 
works,  Thackeray  shed  a  white  light  on 
the  psychology  of  the  novelist  in  his 
charming  paper  De  Finibus.  But  these 
are  all  partial,  incomplete  registers  of  the 
artist's  critical  sense  turned  on  his  own 
works.  Hitherto  no  one  has  undertaken 
to  tell  from  beginning  to  end  the  origin 
and  growth  of  practically  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  creative  effort.  Mr.  James 
has  done  this,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
brought  to  bear  such  critical  acumen, 
such  a  wealth  of  observation  and  ap- 
posite illustration  of  his  art,  that  he  has 
placed  his  detractors  in  the  ugly  dilemma 
of  having  to  concede  that  if  he  is  not 
a  great  novelist  he  is  a  great  critic,  while 
his  criticism  establishes  standards  which 
force  the  acceptance  of  his  fiction  as  art 
of  a  high  order. 

Read  independently,  then,  each  of 
these  prefaces  is  a  rich  commentary  on 
the  work  at  hand,  a  model  of  what  the 
short,  specific  criticism  should  be.  a  mine 
of  entertaining  information  regarding 
the  growth  of  this  and  that  particular 
idea  in  the  author's  mind.  Mr.  James 
does  not  even  shirk  the  delicate  task  of 
"placing"  the  relative  success  or  failure 
of  different  works.  He  pronounces  The 
Ambassadors  "the  most  proportioned  of 
his  productions" — a  felicitous  judgment 
from  which  there  will  be  little  dissent — 
and  ranges  next  to  it  in  this  respect  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady.  He  fondly  declares 
a  particular  preference  for  one  or  two  of 
the  short  stories — "The  Altar  of  the 
Dead"  and  "The  Beast  in  the  Jungle."  He 
points  out  how  Roderick  Hudson  is  "all 
but  ruined"  by  the  lack  of  amplitude  of 
its  time-scheme.  In  recording  the  first 
hints  of  such  stories  as  The  Turn  of  the 
Screw  and  What  Maiste  Knezv,  he  opens 
doors  long  closed,  and  shows  us  the  cre- 


ative imagination  actually  at  work.  He 
discloses  the  secret  of  the  sources  of  the 
artist's  inspiration.  They  are  every- 
where, he  tells  us ;  in  the  air,  in  the  most 
general  observation,  in  the  most  specific 
instance.  The  Princess  Casamassima 
was  the  outcome  of  the  fascination  ex- 
ercised on  him  by  the  streets  of  London ; 
a  chance  remark  at  a  dinner-table  was 
the  germ  of  The  Spoils  of  Poynton;  The 
Pupil  was,  as  might  be  guessed,  the  fruit 
of  an  actually  observed  relation ;  The 
Aspern  Papers  was  suggested  by  the  sur- 
vival, in  Florence,  even  to  his  own  day, 
of  Jane  Clairmont,  the  half-sister  of 
Mary  Godwin  and  the  mother  of  By- 
ron's daughter  Allegra,  while  The  Coxon 
Fund  was  a  dramatisation  of  the  case  of 
Coleridge.  I  am  sorry  for  the  reader 
for  whom  these  small  bits  of  literary 
history  do  not  add  a  charm  to  the  book 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

But  if  these  papers  deal  primarily  and 
avowedly  with  specific  origins,  they  rise 
constantly  to  the  consideration  of  more 
general  questions.  Mr.  James's  interest 
in  the  principles  of  his  craft  is  invet- 
erate. The  beauty  of  the  concrete  fact 
lies  for  him  in  its  aptness  to  illustrate  the 
fundamental  truth.  It  would  not  be  al- 
together easy  to  disengage  these  more 
general  observations  and  range  them  in 
an  orderly  sequence;  could  it  be  done, 
the  result  would  be  the  most  searching 
analysis  of  the  novelist's  art  that  has 
ever  been  put  to  paper.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  has  a  "theory"  of  the  novel,  but 
he  has  an  abundance  of  ideas  that  dis- 
play the  subtlest  insight,  backed  by  the 
most  logical  arguments.  For  the  sake 
of  the  argument  one  must,  it  is  true,  al- 
low certain  assumptions,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  the  writing  of  novels  is 
actually  an  art,  that  the  form  has  its  re- 
quirements, all  the  more  insistent  per- 
haps because  its  inclusions  are  so  gener- 
ous. Having  granted  so  much,  which  is 
to  grant  that  the  raconteur  is  not  the 
highest  type  of  novelist,  one  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  James's  novels  are. 
almost  in  higher  degree  than  those  of 
any  other  author  one  can  name,  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate,  conscious  purpose,  and 
not  mere  accident  or  perversity.  To 
that  old  charge  of  perversity,  of  wilful 
"obscurity,"  he  seems  more  than  once  to 
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revert  (though  all  by  indirection) ;  and 
with  his  clear,  strong  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  novelist,  shifts  the 
problem  to  quite  other  ground  than  it 
has  occupied.  He  alludes,  for  instance, 
to  the  demands  made  on  behalf  of  "that 
sovereign  principle  the  economy  of  in- 
terest," and  then  states  thus  the  novel- 
ist's response: 

.  .  .  nothing  can  exceed  his  own  solicitude 
for  an  economy  of  interest ;  but  [he]  feels 
himself  all  in  presence  of  an  abyss  of  am- 
biguities, the  mutual  accommodations  in  which 
the  reader  wholly  leaves  to  him.  .  .  .  The 
picture  of  the  exposed  and  entangled  state  is 
what  is  required,  and  there  are  certainly  al- 
ways plenty  of  grounds  for  keeping  down  the 
complexities  of  the  picture.  A  picture  it  still 
has  to  be,  however,  and  by  that  condition  has 
to  deal  effectually  with  its  subject,  so  that  the 
simple  device  of  more  and  more  keeping  down 
may  well  not  see  us  quite  to  our  end  or  even 
quite  to  our  middle. 

In  a  different  connection  he  says  (and 
it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  happiest 
statements  of  the  essential  problem  of 
the  literary  artist)  : 

Really,  universally,  relations  stop  nowhere, 
and  the  exquisite  problem  of  the  artist  is  eter- 
nally but  to  draw,  by  a  geometry  of  his  own, 
the  circle  within  which  they  shall  happily  ap- 
pear to  do  so.  He  is  in  the  perpetual  predica- 
ment that  the  continuity  of  things  is  the  whole 
matter,  for  him,  of  comedy  and  tragedy;  that 
this  continuity  is  never,  by  the  space  of  an 
instant  or  an  inch,  broken,  and  that,  to  do 
anything  at  all,  he  has  at  once  intensely  to 
consult  and  intensely  to  ignore  it. 

Interesting  again  is  his  description  of 
the  method  by  which  the  novelist, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  builds  up  his 
fiction  from  the  germ  found  in  real  life, 
and  its  relation  to  the  actual  life  from 
which  it  springs — the  crux  of  the  whole 
question  of  realism.  '*The  affair  of  the 
painter,"  he  says,  **is  not  the  immediate, 
it  is  the  reflected  field  of  life,  the  realm 
not  of  application,  but  of  appreciation." 
Of  **the  origin  of  the  fictive  picture,"  he 
elaborates  approvingly  a  remark  of  Tur- 
genieff : 

It  began  for  him  almost  always  with  the 
vision  of  some  person  or  persons,  who  hov- 
ered before  him.  soliciting  him,  as  the  active 


or  passive  figure,  interesting  him  and  appealing 
to  him  just  as  they  were  and  by  what  they 
were.  He  saw  them  in  that  fashion,  as  dis- 
poniblcs,  saw  them  subject  to  the  chances,  the 
complications  of  existence,  and  saw  them  viv- 
idly, but  then  had  to  find  for  them  the  right 
relations,  those  that  would  most  bring  them 
out ;  to  imagine,  to  invent  and  select  and  piece 
together  the  situations  most  useful  and  favour- 
able to  the  sense  of  the  creatures  themselves, 
the  complications  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
produce  and  to  feel. 

This  is  refreshing  talk  to  come  from  a 
distinguished  practitioner  of  the  craft. 
The  writing  of  a  novel,  in  Mr.  James's 
view,  involves  observation  plus  manip- 
ulation, the  disposing  of  elements,  the 
creation  of  relations.  There  is  as  little 
place  here  for  a  naive  theory  of  a  crude 
realism  as  for  that  of  a  mysterious  "in- 
spiration." The  artist  is  neither  a  phono- 
graph, sending  forth  unchanged  what  he 
gitthers  straight  from  life,  nor  a  helpless 
subject  of  demonic  possession,  giving 
unwitting  utterance  to  great  truths.  The 
real  process  is  rather  that  of  some  higher 
mathematician,  dealing  with  a  complex? 
group  of  elements  susceptible  of  manip- 
ulation only  in  strict  accordance  with 
certain  given  properties. 

These  brief  excerpts  do  scant  justice 
to  the  critical  insight,  the  ripe  observa- 
tion, the  ingenuity  and  fine  urbanity  of 
these  essays.  Their  greatest  value  is  af- 
ter all  that  with  a  geniality  equally  free 
from  conceit  and  from  false  modesty 
ihey  point  a  new  way  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  stories  to  which  they  serve  as  in- 
troductions. That  the  critic  is  in  this 
case  so  peculiarly  in  sympathy  with  his 
subject  by  no  means  lessens  the  validity 
of  his  judgments.  Mr.  James  believes  in 
all  sincerity  in  his  work,  and  he  is  able 
to  give  sound  reasons  for  his  belief.  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  discussing  the 
famous,  the  much  discussed,  the  much 
abused  **later  manner"  of  the  novelist 
that  the  challenged  works  have  passed 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  one  of  the  most 
finely  disciplined  critical  minds  of  the 
time.  Mr.  James's  development,  from 
Roderick  Hudson  through  these  twenty- 
four  volumes  to  The  Golden  Bowl,  has 
been  singularly  consistent.  In  the  face 
of  neglect  or  ridicule  that  would  have 
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checked  any  but  3n  enthusiast,  he  has 
worked  steadily  along  a  perfectly 
straight  line.  Granted  his  possession  of 
the  specific  novelist's  talent,  to  which  his 
earlier,  simpler  stories  admittedly 
testify,  granted  the  ohvious  singleness  of 
purpose  and  the  brains  of  which  all  his 
work  is  witness,  it  is  dangerous  to  as- 
sume that  he  has  not  known  as  well  as 
some  of  his  delractors  what  he  wished 
to  accomplish.  The  difficulty  which 
these  later  books  unquestionably  ofTq.r  to 
many  rea<lers  is  not  mainly  due  to  the 
depths  to  which  be  plunges  in  the  souls 
of  his  characters.  He  does  go  deep,  as 
does  every  great  novelist ;  but  he  differs 
from  Thackeray  and  Dickens  and  even 
Meredith  chiefly  in  the  fulness  and  rich- 
ness of  his  exposition  of  a  whole  set  of 
relations  commonly  ignored  by  the  nov- 
elist with  his  convenient  abstractions. 
This  importation  of  strange  commodities 
into  the  realm  of  the  novel  has  its  risks; 
one  must  pay  the  duty,  and  the  question 
whether  the  operation  "pays"  can  be  an- 
swered only  in  the  event.  It  pays,  so  to 
speak,  only  in  so  far  as  the  profitable 
market  is  to  be  found — in  so  far  as  the 
consumer  is  wilting  to  pay  with  an  in- 
creased intensity  of  interest.  The  line 
between  profit  and  loss  is  not  easily 
drawn. 

In  the  concrete  instance,  as  it  happens, 
Mr.  James  has  given  a  curious  negative 


indication  of  the  position  of  the  line. 
Most  of  his  persistent  readers  will 
doubtless  agree  that  he  has  never  pushed 
his  "manner"  further,  never  employed  it 
to  more  elusive  ends,  than  in  two  of  his 
smaller  stories  belonging  to  a  period  of 
less  than  a  decade  ago.  I  refer  to  The 
Sacred  Fount,  a  sheer  tour  de  force  in 
the  exploration  of  subtle  social  relations, 
and  The  Papers,  in  which  the  ironic 
spirit  fairly  takes  ihe  bit  between  its 
teeth  and  runs  away  with  its  rider.  To 
the  confirmed  Jacobin  there  is  doubtless 
a  thrill  of  real  pleasure  in  following  such 
exhibitions  of  technic  for  its  own  sake; 
yet  even  such  an  admirer,  if  he  have  a 
social  conscience,  must  have  shaken  his 
head  at  the  effect  of  such  flights  on  the 
honest  horde  of  readers  who  abhor  mys- 
tifications and  like  their  fiction  as  plain 
and  solid  as  a  beefsteak.  Mr.  James 
himself  has,  it  seems,  after  all  a  social 
conscience.  He  has  shaken  his  head,  and 
has  excluded  these  most  "precious"  of 
his  compositions  from  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  the  collected  edition.  Well,  even 
this  ignominy  has  its  compensatory  dis- 
tinction ;  and  I  look  to  the  collectors, 
those  chivalrous  rescuers  of  literary 
beauty  in  distress,  to  make  The  Sacred 
Fount  the  most  sought  after  of  all  the 
works  of  Henry  James. 

Edxi'ard  Clark  Marsh. 
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I  iliai  I  li 
iKhuiK'.   ciif  lit    i)r' 
[Mgcst     riviTS    in     Em 
HAt   last    I    came   wiih 
Isight  1)1  tlu'  l"<>|>t''^  <■"'' 
iThe  city   'if    AvifjiKni- 
God    be    thanked !      Saints    in    I  Icavct 
wliat  a  beautiful  city  it  was!" 

W'itli  tliese   words   Pascalet  of   I'eli 


iiT-      (ira^'  '■Rrnij;i'>  dn  Midi"  grew  ii]>  on  the 

llie      niagiiifict'iit    klmiK'sido  city  of  Avignon. 

,)ig-      fur   seventy  years   the    i'apal   capital   of 

ipc.      Chrisieiuloni. 

bin  And  what  a  beantiful  city  it  still  is! 

iiv.  South  or  north  hound  travellers  through 
France  by  road  or  rail  have  cause  to 
know  this,  even  tboiifjh  they  pass  it  at 
full  speed.  The  ,-illiouette  of  the  sky  line 
of   Notre   Danic   de^   Donis.   the    l^alais 
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des  Papes  and  the  old  walls  and  ram- 
parts is  as  a  whiff  of  medievalism 
dropped  down  into  this  hurly-burly  mod- 
em world. 

Those  who  stop  en  route,  and  they  are 
many,  know  the  place  more  intimately, 
and  the  more  intimately,  too,  they  come 
to  treasure  the  memory  of  their  stay 
whether  their  sejour  be  long  or  short. 

Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon, 
L'on  y  danse.  Ton  y  danse, 
Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon, 
Tout  le  monde  y  danse  en  rond. 
Les  Capucins  font  comme  <;a; 
Et  puis  encor'  comm'ga. 

Thus  sing  the  children  all  over  France 
in  that  jeu  d'enfant  which,  as  like  as 
not,  was  the  forerunner  of  '*  London 
Bridge  is  Falling  Down." 

The  Pont  d'Avignon  has  fallen,  or 
rather  the  old  bridge  has  given  way  on 
one  side  to  the  blows  of  the  swift  Rhone 
torrent,  and  remains  to-day  a  poor,  rent 
monument  to  the  glory  of  Saint  Benezet 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Bridge,  who 
first  built  it  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  engineer- 
ing work  in  any  day;  how  much  more 
remarkable  it  was  for  its  time  one  has 
to  come  into  intimate  contact  therewith 
in  order  to  fully  appreciate. 

The  Poor  Saint  Benezet  and  his  dis- 
ciples levied  toll  and  begged  alms  of 
passers  from  the  Comtat  to  Provence  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  in 
1 177  built  the  same  structure  which  to- 
day buries  its  forefoot  in  the  turgid  tor- 
rent of  the  Rhone. 

The  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
above  all,  never  ceased  to  rejoice  for  the 
privilege  of  passing  without  trouble 
from  one  bank  to  another  of  the  va^t 
river,  on  foot,  on  horseback  or  in  carts, 
at  all  hours,  at  all  times  and  in  all  sea- 
sons, so  rapidly  and  with  so  much  se- 
curity. Something  of  this  universal 
naive  astonishment  has  come  to  us  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  celebrated  song. 

"Sur  le  Pont  d'Avignon,  tout  le  monde 
y  passe !" 

According  to  legend  the  conception 
of  this  great  bridge  was  as  follows: 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Popes 
at  Avignon,  before  the  towers  of  the 
great  Papal  Palace  were  built,  a  young 
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shepherd  of  Avilard,  named  Benezet, 
spent  his  days  guarding  the  flocks  of  his 
mother.  One  day  the  sun  hid  itself — 
there  was  a  sort  of  veil  which  covered 
its  face — when  suddenly  the  youthful 
shepherd — he  was  but  twelve  years  of 
age — heard  these  words  repeated  three 
times : 

"Benezet,  my  son,  listen  to  the  voice 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  child,  astonished,  replied: 

"Where  are  you.  Lord?  I  hear  thy 
voice,  but  I  see  no  one." 

"Listen  without  fear,"  replied  the 
voice:  "I  am  the  God  who  created  in 
one  word  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the 
whole  world." 

'Well!  my  Lord,  what  must  I  do?" 

'Abandon  the  sheep  of  thy  mother, 
and  go  you  to  Avignon  and  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhone." 

"Lord,  I  know  not  where  the  Rhone 
flows,  and  I  dare  not  leave  these  sheep 
confided  to  my  care." 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  to  believe  ?  Go  with- 
out fear,  I  will  have  your  sheep  taken 
care  of,  and  I  will  give  you  a  faithful 
guide." 

"Ah!  Lord,  I  possess  but  six  oboles; 
how  can  I  thus  construct  a  bridge?" 

"Thou  shalt  know,  my  son,  I  will  re- 
veal the  way." 

Obeying  the  command,  the  young 
shepherd  started  out,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  met  an  angel  in  the  habit  of  a 
pilgrim  who  said   to  him: 

"My  child,  follow  me  without  fear,  I 
will  guide  thee  to  the  river  where  thou 
must  construct  thy  bridge,  and  I  will 
tell  thee  how  it  may  be  done." 

When  they  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rhone  the  great  width  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  stupefied  the  child,  who  cried  out 
that  the  thing  was  impossible. 

"Raise  no  doubts,  my  son,"  said  the 
angel  with  tenderness :  "the  spirit  of  God 
shines  over  thee.  There  is  a  boat  to 
traverse  the  river;  enter  the  city  and 
make  known  thy  mission  to  the  bishop, 
also  to  the  people." 

At  these  words  the  angel  disappeared. 
Benezet  approached  the  boat  and  prayed 
the  boatman  to  transport  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river  for  the  love  of 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  boatman,  who  was  a  Jew,  said: 
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"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thy  Virgin 
Mary,  I  prefer  three  deniers  to  such  pro- 
tection." 

The  child  gave  him  three  oboles  and 
was  carried  to  the  gates  of  the  town  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Benezet  entered  and 
found  the  Bishop  Pons,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  mission ;  the  bishop  could  not  believe 
him  and  sent  him  to  the  provost,  who  lis- 
tened to  him  with  anger  and  said : 

"How  can  such  a  person  as  you  ac- 
complish that  which  the  men  most  pow- 
erful, even  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
dare  not  undertake?  Anyway,  bridges 
are  built  of  stones  and  cement :  I  will 
furnish  you  with  one  stone  from  my 
palace;  if  you  carry  it  I  will  believe  in 
the  success  of  your  project." 

Benezet,  full  of  confidence  in  God, 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  provost,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  people,  and  he  lifted  the 
enormous  stone,  which  the  united  efforts 
of  thirty  men  could  not  have  done,  and 
he  put  it  on  his  shoulder  with  the  same 
facility  as  he  would  have  raised  a  small 
pebble.  Advancing  thus  at  the  head  of 
the  population  he  came  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  placed  the  stone  in  position  as 
the  foundation  of  the  first  arch  of  the 
bridge. 

The  spectators,  in  their  admiration, 
praised  the  power  of  God,  the  provost 
being  the  first  to  fall  upon  his  knees. 
Saluting  Benezet  and  endowing  him  with 
the  name  of  Saint,  the  provost  gave 
him  three  hundred  deniers.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  gifts  of  the  crowd  rose  to 
five  thousand,  all  destined  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 


This  then  is  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
famous  Pont  Saint  Benezet  or  the  Pont 
d'Avignon  of  the  nursery  song. 

The  historians  are  more  concise.  Here 
is  what  Papon  recounts  in  his  general 
history  of  Provence. 

A  shepherd  named  Benezet,  whose  vir- 
tues have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the 
saints,  conceived  the  project  of  the 
bridge,  and  such  were  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion, that  he  was  able  to  interest  the 
bishop  and  all  the  people  of  Avignon. 
The  bridge  was  built  in  eleven  years  and 
was  forty-two  metres  in  length,  and  com- 
posed of  eighteen  arches.  Quite  near  it, 
on  the  city  side,  was  established  a  com- 
munity of  religious  monks  known  as  the 
Brothers  of  the  Bridge,  charged  with  re- 
ceiving pilgrims  and  speeding  them  on 
their  way,  and  to  watch  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  bridge  as  well  as  to  con- 
struct others  along  the  Rhone.  The 
Freres  Pontifs  shortly  completed  another 
splendid  work,  that  of  Saint  Esprit,  a 
monument  which  still  serves  its  original 
functions  to-day,  whilst  that  of  Avignon 
has  in  part  been  destroyed. 

Benezet  died  before  the  Pont  d'Avig- 
non  was  finished,  and  he  was  buried  in 
the  little  chapel  built  up  on  an  extension 
of  the  second  arch. 

In  1669,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of 
the  river  carried  away  several  arches, 
which  were  never  replaced;  uncon- 
sciously the  bridge  was  reduced  to  the 
estate  of  a  ruin,  but  it  remains  to-day 
one  of  the  most  splendid  religious  and 
secular  ruins  of  France. 

Isabel  Floyd  Jones, 
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"Lola 


Reading  the  story  of  Lola  Monies  is 
like  reading  a  vivid  page  from  the  eigh- 
teenth   century,    when    adventurers    of 

♦Lola  Montez:  An  Adventuress  of  the  For- 
ties. By  Edmund  B.  D'Auvergne.  New  York: 
The  John  Lane  Company,  $4.00  net. 


both  sexes  travelled  about  from  court  to 
court,  to  receive  great  presents  of  money 
and  jewels  and  to  be  dignified  with  the 
highest  honours  in  the  power  of  the  par- 
ticular grateful  and  gracious  sovereign. 
It  is  the  story  of  another  Mile,  de 
Querouailles,  born  one  hundred  years 
too  late,  adopted  by  a  country  and  a 
king;  or  of  another  Aurora  of  Konigs- 
marck  travelling  about,   finally  to  find 
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favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern  Augus- 
tus of  Saxony.  But  there  the  resem- 
blance ends,  for  Lola  Montez  was  the 
last  of  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of 
women,  and  the  world  had  too  greatly 
changed  to  permit  her  to  hold  her  hon- 
ours long.  She  reached  her  dizzy  em-^ 
inence  to  remain  there  only  for  a  brief 
moment,  to  be  driven  forth  by  a  revolu- 
tion and  to  exchange  the  surroundings 
of  the  court  at  Munich  for  the  mining 
camps  of  California  and  Australia.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  D'Auvergne  says,  *'in  prosperity 
she  never  lost  her  head,  and  in  adversity 
she  never  lost  her  courage." 

An  Irish  girl  with  a  strain  of  Spanish 
blood,  Maria  Dolores  Eliza  Rosanna 
Gilbert,  was  born  in  Limerick  in  1818. 
Her  father  was  an  ensign  in  the  British 
army  and  her  mother,  who  had  been  a 
Miss  Oliver  of  Castle  Oliver,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Count  de  Montalvo,  a 
Spanish  grandee  who  had  lost  his  for- 
tune in  the  Peninsular  wars.  When  Lola 
was  four  years  of  age  Ensign  Gilbert 
was  transferred  to  another  regiment  un- 
der orders  for  India.  With  his  young 
wife  and  child  he  embarked  in  the 
autumn  of  1822,  and  after  a  four 
months'  journey  around  the  Cape  set  foot 
in  Calcutta.  The  India  described  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  Lola  Montez's 
childhood  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
India  which  sent  back  Jos  Sedley  to  Eng- 
land enormously  wealthy  after  his  years 
in  the  Civil  Service.  The  company  still 
ruled.  There  was  plenty  of  dancing  and 
merrymaking  in  the  society  of  the  army 
officers  and  their  wives  stationed  in  Cal- 
cutta, the  gorgeous  city  of  palaces.  On 
the  other  hand  the  grim  shadows  of 
fever,  snake-bite  and  the  dreaded 
cholera  were  forever  stalking  through 
the  land.  Within  two  vears  the  cholera 
had  stricken  Edward  Gilbert,  and  Lola 
was  left  fatherless  before  she  was  seven 
years  of  age.  It  was  not  long  before 
her  mother  was  married  again,  this  time 
to  Captain  John  Craigie  of  the  Bengal 
army.  Lola's  stepfather  seems  to  have 
been  a  generous,  warm-hearted  man,  and 
to  him  the  girl  was  indebted  for  such 
education  as  she  received  in  India.  This 
was  not  of  a  very  thorough  nature,  and 
it  was  decided  to  send  her  home  to  her 
stepfather's  relatives  in  Scotland.    Thus, 


at  the  age  of  eight,  Lola  found  herself 
torn  from  the  red  coats  and  brown  faces 
that  she  loved  so  well  to  undertake  that 
terrible  four  months'  journey  and  to  set- 
tle down  in  Montrose,  the  dour,  wintry 
burgh  among  the  sandhills  by  the  north- 
ern sea. 

Of  this  period  of  her  life  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  to  tell.  Eleven  years  later 
her  mother  came  to  England  to  take  her 
back  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  marry- 
ing her  .to  Sir  Abraham  Lunilcy,  who 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  but  rich  and  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  plan 
was  by  no  means  entirely  to  Lola's  liking, 
so  she  promptly  eloped  with  one  Thomas 
James,  a  voung  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Regiment  of  the  Bengal  infantry,  who 
had  attached  himself  to  Mrs.  Craigie  on 
the  voyage  to  England  and  accompanied 
her  to  Bath.  The  mother  was  furious, 
partly  on  account  of  the  disobedience  of 
her  daughter,  and  partly  because  of  the 
fickleness  of  her  cavalier,  but  finally  con- 
sented  to  the  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  County  Meak  on  July  23,  1837.  Thus, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  Lola  found  herself 
in  Ireland,  the  wife  of  a  penniless 
subaltern,  exactly  the  position  of  her 
mother  twenty  years  before.  In  time 
disillusionment  came.  At  first  she  was 
not  entirely  without  that  glitter  for 
which  her  soul  craved.  Her  husband 
took  her  to  Dublin,  and  presented  her  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Within  a  yeai. 
however,  she  was  heartily  tired  of  Ire- 
land, and  with  her  husband  at  her  side 
sailed  again  for  India. 

For  two  or  three  years  Captain  James 
and  his  wife  lived  together  in  compara- 
tively respectable  misery.  The  Simla 
of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century 
was  not  very  different  from  the  Simla 
that  Mr.  Kipling  has  made  familiar  to 
us.  The  story  of  Jack  Barrett  Jobbed  to 
Queta  was  not  an  unfamiliar  one;  anrt 
there  were  plenty  of  Mrs.  Hawksbees  to 
provide  excitement  and  scandal.  The 
particular  Mrs.  Hawksbee  in  this  case 
was  a  Mrs.  Lomer,  who  was  much  in 
the  company  of  Captain  James.  One 
morning  the  two  did  not  return.  After 
taking  refuge  for  a  time  under  her 
mother's  roof  at  Calcutta,  Lola,  for  the 
second  and  last  time  of  her  life,  saw  the 
shores    of    Bengal    receding    from    her 
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across  the  waves.  Early  the  following 
spring  she  landed  in  London,  and  instead 
of  looking  out  for  a  refuge  she  sought  a 
career  on  the  stage,  the  only  profession 
in  early  Victorian  times  that  offered  any 
promise  to  an  ambitious  woman.  It  was 
then  that  she  assumed  the  name  of  Lola 
Montez — so  soon  to  be  known  through- 
out Europe — passing  herself  off  as  a 
Spaniard,  partly  no  doubt  for  profes- 
sional reasons,  and  partly  to  conceal  her 
identity  as  the  wife  of  Captain  James. 
For  four  months  she  studied  dancing  un- 
der a  Spanish  professor,  and  on  the 
evening  of  June  3,  1843,  made  her  first 
appearance  between  the  acts  of  the  opera 
The  Barber  of  Sezille,  That  this  ap- 
pearance was  a  failure  was  due  in  part 
to  her  lack  of  genuine  talent,  but  much 
more  to  the  blackguardly  behaviour  of 
a  certain  Lord  Ranalagh,  who  in  this 
way  revenged  himself  for  a  previous  re- 
buff at  her  hands. 

Finding  London  closed  to  her,  Lola 
left  England,  travelling  to  Brussels, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  She  reached  the  Belgian 
capital  practically  with  an  empty  purse. 
She  afterward  said,  according  to  **An 
Englishman  in  Paris,"  that  mythical  per- 
son upon  whom  Mr.  D'Auvergne  seems 
to  rely  even  when  calling  attention  to  the 
shady  nature  of  his  information,  that 
she  went  there  partly  because  she  hoped 
to  make  her  way  to  The  Hague,  where 
she  proposed  to  lay  siege  to  the  heart  of 
his  Dutch  Majesty  William  the  Second, 
then  a  man  fifty  years  of  age.  By  this 
time  she  had  evidently  made  up  her  mind 
what  her  career  in  life  was  to  be.  This 
plan  came  to  nothing,  however,  and  in 
Brussels  she  found  herself  friendless 
and  penniless,  and  was  reduced  to  sing- 
ing: in  the  streets  to  keep  from  starva- 
tion. Finally  a  German  took  her  to 
Warsaw  and  secured  for  her  an  engage- 
ment at  the  opera  there.  She  quickly 
won  a  position  of  some  prominence,  and 
was  on  the  high  road  to  success  when 
her  high  temper  brought  her  to  disaster. 
Hearing  that  she  was  to  be  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  inciting  treason  she  barri- 
caded her  door ;  and  when  the  police  ar- 
rived sat  behind  it  with  a  pistol  in  her 
hand,  declaring  that  she  would  shoot  the 
first  man  who  should  break  in.    She  was 


saved  from  a  prison  by  the  French  Con- 
sul, who  came  forward  and  claimed  her 
as  a  French  subject;  but  the  order  was 
peremptory  that  she  leave  Warsaw. 

From  Warsaw  she  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  claimed  to  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Czar;  thence  to  Berlin, 
where  she  found  more  trouble  by  slash- 
ing a  policeman  across  the  face  with  her 
whip,  and  finally  to  Dresden,  where  fate 
threw  Franz  Liszt  across  her  path.  This 
love  seems  to  have  been  the  great  and 
genuine  love  of  Lola's  life.  For  the  first 
time  she  met  a  great  man  with  a  beauti- 
ful soul.  She  could  admire  Liszt's 
boundless  generosity  and  his  pride  in  his 
vocation.  In  her  the  musician  recog- 
nised a  kindred  haughty  intolerance  of 
patronage,  a  contempt  for  those  in  high 
places.  It  is  significant  that  on  this  epi- 
sode in  her  history  Lola  exhibited  un- 
wonted reserve.  "We  hardly  know," 
says  Mr.  D'Auvergne,  "how  this  brief 
love  story  began;  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  it  ended." 

In  the  year  1844,  when  Lola  Montez 
found  her  way  to  Paris,  Victor  Hugo, 
attended  by  a  score  of  minor  poets,  daily 
appeared  on  his  balcony  to  bow  in  re- 
sponse to  the  homage  of  the  public ;  Bal- 
zac was  dodging  his  creditors  and  the 
truant  officers  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  finding  time  to  build  up  the  immense 
edifice  of  the  Human  Comedy;  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  had  just  become  a  national 
institution  by  virtue  of  Les  Trots  Mous- 
quetaires  and  M.  de  Monte  Crist 0;  his 
son  was  laying  the  first  foundations  of 
his  own  distinguished  career;  Lamartine 
was  divided  between  literature  and  poli- 
tics; Alfred  de  Musset  was  wrecking  his 
constitution  by  spasms  of  debauchery; 
and  Eugene  Sue  was  taking  himself 
seriously  as  a  social  reformer,  because  of 
the  stupendous  success  of  Les  Mys- 
teres  de  Paris.  It  was  into  this  society 
of  men  of  letters  and  art  that  Lola  Mon- 
tez found  her  way  despite  the  fact  that 
her  stage  career  was  far  from  being  a 
great  or  even  a  successful  one.  But 
then  it  was  her  beauty  and  her  audacity 
rather  than  her  talent  that  enabled  her 
to  penetrate  into  the  circle  of  the  Olym- 
pians. The  older  Dumas  of  course  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  her.  Another 
of   her   adinirers    was   the   poet    Mery. 
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But  finally  her  affections  for  the  time 
settled  upon  Dujarier,  the  literary  editor 
of  La  Presse,  and  there  began  the 
liaison  which  was  responsible  for  the 
famous  duel  and  Dujarier's  death.  The 
tragedy  grew  out  of  a  jovial  supper  at 
the  Freres  Provencaux,  to  which  both 
Lola  and  Dujarier  were  invited.  A  tri- 
fling dispute  over  a  game  of  lansquenet 
led  to  a  challenge  being  sent  to  Du- 
jarier by  De  Beauvallon,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Globe,  The  men  met  in 
Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  morning  of 
March  11,  1845,  ^"^  at  the  first  ex- 
change of  shots  Dujarier  fell  with  a 
mortal  wound.  But  it  was  not  in  fair 
fight  that  the  young  journalist  had  come 
to  his  death.  Before  even  he  had  been 
carried  to  his  grave,  with  Balzac,  Mery, 
Dumas,  and  De  Girardin  as  his  pallbear- 
ers, the  suspicions  of  all  his  friends  had 
been  aroused.  It  was  whispered  that, 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  duelling,  De 
Beauvallon  had  tried  the  pistols  the  very 
morning  of  the  duel,  taking  aim  with 
them  not  once  but  a  dozen  times.  At 
the  ensuing  trial  it  was  proved  that  Du- 
jarier had  been  the  victim  of  a  deliberate 
conspiracy  and  De  Beauvallon  and  his 
second  were  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  eight  years'  imprisonment. 

Over  the  grave  of  Dujarier  Lola  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "Farewell  love!"  But 
ambition  revived  as  sentiment  waned. 
Thanks  to  the  legacy  left  to  her  by  her 
dead  lover,  she  had  money  enough  for 
her  immediate  needs.  She  turned  her 
steps  toward  Germany.  Her  wander- 
ings finally  led  her  to  Munich,  and  Louis 
the  First  of  Bavaria.  Despite  some  very 
human  weaknesses  there  were  in  Louis 
unquestionably  elements  of  greatness.  * 
To  him  Germany  owes  its  first  railway 
and  its  first  steamboat.  The  canal  con- 
necting the  Danube  with  the  Main,  and 
affording  thereby  direct  water  communi- 
cation between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Black  Sea,  bears  his  name,  and  was  exe- 
cuted at  his  order.  The  Munich  of  mod- 
ern times  was  mainly  his  creation.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  make  his  capital  a 
new  Florence,  and  to  carry  out  this  de- 
sign the  strictest  economy  was  intro- 
duced into  all  departments  of  the  state. 

Applying   to   the    Court   Theatre   of 
Munich  for  a  part  Lola  Montez  was  re- 


fused by  the  director,  and  in  her  rebuff 
saw  the  very  opportunity  she  sought  of 
bringing  herself  to  the  attention  of  a 
sovereign.  She  had  made  a  few  friends 
in  the  Bavarian  capital,  and  through  one 
of  these,  Count  Rechberg,  a  royal  aide- 
de-camp,  she  craved  an  audience  of  his 
Majesty.  The  king  was  indisposed  to 
grant  it.  "Am  I  expected  to  see  every 
strolling  dancer?"  he  asked.  "Your  par- 
don, sire,"  replied  the  aide,  "but  this  one 
is  well  worth  seeing."  Louis  turned,  and 
Lola  Montez  was  standing  before  him. 
She  had  feared  a  refusal,  and  with  char- 
acteristic audacity  she  had  left  the  ante- 
chamber and  entered  the  royal  presence. 
In  all  her  dazzling  beauty  she  was  bow- 
ing before  the  astonished  king  with 
downcast  eyes  and  a  smile  of  triumph 
at  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

*  "I  know  not  how — I  am  bewitched," 
so  Louis  said  frankly  to  one  of  his  min- 
isters two  days  after  this  first  interview. 
Her  vision  haunted  him.  He  sought  for 
an  excuse  to  have  her  near  him.  He 
would  learn  Spanish,  and  Lola  should  be 
his  teacher.  The  situation  was  ironical 
enough,  seeing  that  Lola's  knowledge  of 
Spanish  was  of  the  slightest,  yet  she  nat- 
urally did  not  refuse  the  offer.  How 
much  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes  was 
read  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  yet  it  was 
enough  for  Lola's  purpose,  for  before 
very  long  she  was  the  Countess  of 
Landsfeld,  the  "uncrowned  Queen  of 
Bavaria."  But  having  reached  her 
apogee  her  imperious  spirit  was  still 
restless.  She  was  not  content  to  pull  the 
wires;  she  wanted  the  appearance  of 
power,  as  well  as  its  substance.  She 
longed  to  display  to  all  the  world  her 
talents  as  a  ruler.  From  the  beginning 
her  influence  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  she  soon  won  the  hostility 
of  a  powerful  faction  of  the  University. 
Came  the  downfall.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  strong 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  Bavaria  the 
revolutionary  party  perceived  that  this 
was  the  moment  to  strike.  A  weak  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  Louis  cost  him  his 
countess  and  his  crown.  On  February 
II,  1848,  Munich  was  in  insurrection. 
Dense  masses  of  armed  students  and 
citizens  surrounded  the  palace  demand- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Lola  and  the  reopen- 
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ing  of  the  University,  which  had  been 
closed  at  her  instigation.  Again  the 
king  yielded.  He  who  had  sworn  that 
he  would  never  give  up  Lola  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sign  a  decree  for  her  ban- 
ishment from  Munich.  The  little  adven- 
turess was  commanded  to  withdraw  at 
once  from  the  capital.  She  resisted  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power.  After  an  ap- 
parent departure,  which  took  her  to  a 
wayside  station,  a  few  miles  from 
Munich,  she  slipped  back  into  the  city, 
disguised  in  man's  clothes,  and  sent  a 
secret  message  to  the  king.  It  was  use- 
less. His  Majesty  refused  to  see  her, 
and  the  officials  bringing  his  reply  read 
an  order  for  her  expulsion  from  Bavaria. 
Lola  tore  the  document  to  pieces  and 
threw  them  in  the  officials'  faces.  Not 
till  they  drew  their  pistols  did  she  con- 
sent to  obey.  For  a  time  she  was  kept, 
half  a  prisoner,  at  a  place  called  Weins- 
berg,  and  then  found  an  asylum  in  the 
Swiss  city  of  Berne,  from  which  she  wit- 
nessed the  complete  downfall  of  the 
monarch  who  had  so  weakly  deserted 
her. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  something  of 
an  anti-climax.  The  years  spent  in  Eng- 
land, in  America,  and  in  Australia  were 
the  years  of  her  St.  Helena.  Within 
eighteen  months  of  her  expulsion  from 
Munich  she  had  embarked  upon  another 
matrimonial  venture,  which  led  to  her 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  Two 
years  later,  having  practically  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  the  Old  World,  she 
came  to  America  and  resumed  her  stage 
career,  appearing  as  the  heroine  of  a 
dramatised  version  of  her  own  life  in 
Munich.  It  was  thought  that  she  would 
be  a  powerful  attraction,  but  public  curi- 
osity was  soon  satisfied,  and  from  New 
York  she  drifted  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thence  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
on  to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  trail  of  the 
Argonauts  led  her  from  California  to 
Australia.  At  Balarat  she  horsewhipped 
an  editor  who  had  spoken  of  her  in  un- 
complimentary terms.  It  was  almost 
the  last  outbreak  of  that  fiery  spirit. 
The  closing  years  were  pathetic  in  their 
contrast  to  what  had  gone  before.  The 
moralist  may  be  pleased  with  the  ref- 
ormation that  transformed  the  dazzling 
adventuress  of  other  days  into  the  sad 


woman,  slightly  tinged  with  what  Mr. 
D'Auvergne  calls  "Yankee  religiosity." 
But  it  was  less  a  reformation  than  it  was 
a  confession  of  defeat — an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  old  world  was  gone  for- 
ever, and  that  she  herself  had  been  born 
a  century  too  late. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 


II 
Hall  Caine's  "The  White  Prophet"* 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  the  victim  of  criti- 
cism. Whenever  he  publishes  a  book, 
critics  spring  up  to  attack  him,  and  when 
he  rises  to  defend  the  offspring  of  his  in- 
dustry, they  point  their  fingers  at  him, 
and  accuse  him  of  shameless  advertis- 
ing methods.  About  literary  criticism  he 
preserves  a  dignified  silence,  so  he  as- 
sures the  world,  time  and  again,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice;  but  when  church  and 
State  denounce  him,  as  is  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  with  The 
White  Prophet,  he  feels  that,  as  a  third 
great  power  in  the  world,  he  must  reply, 
and  set  himself  right.  Of  the  battle  in 
England  over  this  new  book  of  his — 613 
pages  long — ^no  echo  has  reached  us  in 
this  country  (it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent a  few  years  ago)  beyond  the  in- 
formation that  the  British  Censor  of 
Plays  has  forbidden  the  production  of 
its  dramatisation.  Mr.  Caine  enlightens 
us  in  a  "rejoinder  to  his  critics,"  issued 
through  his  American  publishers,  from 
which  we  learn  that  (a)  "an  eminent 
Churchman"  has  accused  him  of  "out- 
raging one  of  the  sanctities  of  the  re- 
ligious soul";  that  (6)  "a  very  distin- 
guished Englishman,"  whose  name  Mr. 
Caine  must  not  mention,  has  informed 
him  that  he  has  "incurred  a  very  heavy 
responsibility,  inasmuch  as  his  book  may 
increase  the  danger  of  riot  and  insurrec- 
tion" in  Egypt;  that  (c)  Sir  Edward 
Russell  has  objected  to  the  story  because 
it  is  ''irresponsible  alike  in  a  literary  and 
a  political  sense,"  its  fictional  facts  and 
personages  corresponding  with  nothing 
that  has  been  done,  and  with  nobody  in 
charge,  under  British  rule  in  Egypt ;  and 
that — take     notice,     reader! — (rf)     Mr. 

♦The  White  Prophet.  By  Hall  Caine. 
New   York:     D.   Appleton   and   Company. 
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Caine  has  to  thank  "the  correspondents, 
Moslem  as  well  as  Christian,  who  have 
written  him"  letters  of  warm  encour- 
agement, telling  him  that  "the  book  has 
broadened  the  love  of  their  fellow-men." 
Does  Mr.  Caine  leave  our  curiosity  as 
to  the  number  of  these  correspondents 
unsatisfied?  Indeed  not,  for  in  his  final 
sentence  he  declares  that  "to  have 
touched  thousands  of  hearts  is  enough 
reward  for  me." 

"Clever  press  agent  work!"  the  cynic 
will  scoff.  Unworthy  suspicion!  We 
who  have  remained  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  what,  it  can  be  plainly  con- 
jectured from  Mr.  Caine*s  defence,  is  a 
raging  tornado  in  British  administrative 
and  Church  circles,  with  the  Noncon- 
formist Conscience  still  to  be  heard  from 
— we,  who  have  been  kept  strangely  in 
ignorance  of  this  upheaval  in  much-agi- 
tated England  by  the  correspondents  of 
the  American  press,  must  admit  that  it 
was  not  only  Mr.  Caine's  right  but  his 
duty  toward  himself,  his  book,  his  coun- 
try and  its  church  to  reply  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  striking  at  the  root  of  relig- 
ion and  the  Empire.  Only,  with  the 
story  before  us,  and  at  this  distance,  it 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Caine  need  not  lose  any 
sleep  over  the  responsibility  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  "distinguished  Englishman" 
whom  he  must  not  name;  but  the  Eng- 
lish are  a  serious  race.  As  for  Sir  Ed- 
ward Russell,  if  he  considers  the  matter 
of  any  importance,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  reader  of  the  novel  receives  an  un- 
mistakably clear  impression  of  the  Lord 
Cromer  of  the  Denshawai  affair.  And 
one  agrees  heartily  with  every  word  of 
protest  that  the  "eminent  Churchman" 
can  possibly  have  said  in  the  fire  of  his 
indignation. 

In  a  prefatory  "author's  note" — it  is 
always  difficult  to  reach  a  discussion  of 
Mr.  Caine's  books  themselves,  he  fur- 
nishes so  much  preliminary  matter  that 
must  be  bored  through — he  declares 
that  The  White  Prophet  "is  intended  to 
be  read  as  a  work  of  fiction  only,"  and 
from  this  |X)int  of  view  its  great 
weakness  is  immediately  seen  to  lie  in 
the  figure  of  the  prophet  himself,  who 
is  not  in  the  least  what  Mr.  Caine  has  so 
laboriously  striven  to  make  him — a 
Man  sent  of  God,  an  inspired  teacher 


and  leader,  but  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
sediment  left  in  Mr.  Caine's  mind  by 
much  reading  of  speeches  at  peace  and 
world's  religious  congresses.  Mr.  Caine 
is  not  a  profound  or  a  religious  thinker. 
His  prophet  is,  therefore,  entirely  uncon- 
vincing, unimpressive;  he  tells  his  read- 
ers that  the  man's  words  and  appear- 
ance so  powerfully  influence  a  British 
colonel  that  for  his  sake  he  refuses  to 
obey  orders,  assaults  the  Sirdar,  and  is 
discharged  from  the  service ;  and  that  he 
makes  an  Englishwoman  feel  across 
space  that  he  will  come  between  her  and 
her  love.  Mr.  Caine  tells  us  these 
things,  but  he  cannot  make  us  see  them, 
understand  them,  much  less  feel  them. 
And  in  the  end  we  find,  under  all  the 
painfully  laboured  simulation  of  exalta- 
tion and  inspiration,  but  a  sort  of  in- 
ferior Mad  Mullah  preaching  peace,  not 
the  sword. 

With  the  failure  of  its  hero  to  con- 
vince, the  whole  book  falls  to  the 
ground.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said. 
"Read  as  a  work  of  fiction  only,"  The 
White  Prophet  looks  like  an  ingenious 
revival  of  a  dead  genre — that  of  the 
early-Christian-martyr  romance — by  in- 
verting it.  The  familiar  characters  and 
situations  are  simply  made  to  change 
places,  and  there  you  are!  Instead  of 
the  corrupt  Pagan  Empire  of  Rome, 
Mr.  Caine  gives  us  a  corrupt  Christian 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt;  for 
Nero  and  his  flinty-hearted  commander 
of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  he  substitutes 
a  British  administrator  and  a  Sirdar; 
and,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  the  humble, 
obscure,  persecuted  early  Christians,  the 
mute  fellaheen  and  the  Arabs  and  Nubi- 
ans of  the  desert.    So  far,  so  good. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Caine,  in  seeking 
a  model  for  his  Prophet,  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  a  Timothy,  a  Peter,  even, 
or  a  Paul:  he  tells  us  frankly,  with  in- 
conceivable unconsciousness  of  his  of- 
fence, that  he  has  gone  direct  to  the 
sacred  central  figure  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives, which  he  has  clumsily,  irrev- 
erently, offensively  plagiarised,  even 
unto  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  unto  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala,  and — his  worst  transgression — ^the 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  Of  Mr.  Caine's 
perfect   seriousness,   his   good   faith   we 
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need  not  doubt:  it  is  the  Philistine's 
very  density  that  makes  him  the  bar- 
barian he  is.  One  need  not  be  an  "em- 
inent Churchman/'  not  even  a  devout  be- 
liever, to  be  roused  to  indignant  protest : 
the  thing  is  saturated  with,  it  drips  the 
vulgarest  bad  taste,  which  must  offend 
the  fastidiousness  at  least,  if  not  the  in- 
herited reverence,  of  even  an  agnostic. 
It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the 
"eminent  Churchman"  probably  has  a 
noble  command  of  the  majestic  denun- 
ciatory phrases  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

The  "love  interest"  of  this  stodgy 
mess,  with  its  threatened  miscegenetic 
complication,  is  a  rank  offence  of  an- 
other kind.  One  quotation  must  suffice. 
The  well-born  heroine,  practically  a  cap- 
tive in  the  White  Prophet's  hands  (it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  of 
plot),  writes  to  her  lover  in  Cairo,  anx- 
ious for  her  fate:  "Whatever  I  may  be 
in  my  religion,  I  am  no  trinitarian  in  my 
love  at  all  events  I"  This  is  Mr.  Caine's 
ghastly  conception  of  an  English  gentle- 
woman's reassuring  playfulness. 

Cest  inorme!  Gustave  Flaubert 
would  gasp  whenever  he  heard  of  a  par- 
ticularly crass  instance  of  the  Philistin- 
ism which  he  studied  with  an  almost  ab- 
normal fascination. 

Cest  enorme!  Fortunately  we  now 
know  the  worst  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  can 
do.  No  living  being,  not  even  he  him- 
self, can  surpass  the  enormity  which  he 
calls  The  White  Prophet.  His  thousands 
of  Christian  and  Moslem  correspondents 
must  make  the  best  of  that. 

A.  Schade  van  fVestrum, 


III 

L.  M.  Montgomery's  "Anne  of  Avon- 
lea"* 

To  do  a  thing  twice  and  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful with  the  latter  as  with  the  former 
effort  is  apparently  almost  impossible  to 
humanity.  Either  the  second  attempt  is 
really  not  so  good  as  the  first,  or  else  the 
rest  of  the  world,  mixing  up  its  mem- 
ories with  subsequent  fancies  and 
glamours,  is  disappointed,  however  un- 

♦Anne  of  Avonlea.  By  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery. New  York:  L.  C.  Page  and 
Company. 


justly,  with  number  two.  Especially  in 
books  and  their  sequels  does  this  state- 
ment hold.  The  sequel  to  a  successful 
book  is  no  other  than  a  poor  stepchild, 
labouring  under  invidious  comparisons, 
sure  only  of  being  found  fault  with, 
damned  before  it  is  convicted. 

Anne  of  Avonlea  contains  much  the 
same  gentle  charm  that  made  Anne  of 
Green  Gables  so  delectable  a  book.  Anne 
is  now  past  sixteen,  which  is  evidently 
maturity  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
begins  to  teach  school  in  the  place  where 
she  herself  was  taught.  Her  old  chums 
are  similarly  occupied  in  nearby  villages ; 
and  she  and  they,  with  several  of  the  old 
characters  and  some  new  ones,  continue 
their  hushed,  secluded,  leisurely  lives  in 
a  way  calculated  to  yield  the  reader  weary 
of  the  steam  riveter  and  the  automobile, 
the  career  and  the  fad,  a  refreshing  sense 
of  peace.  None  of  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern life  enter  the  quiet  pages.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  sunshine  and  green  shadow, 
of  the  timid  and  yet  serene  faith  of  un- 
tried youth,  and  not  a  little  blue  and  sil- 
ver love  making.  Childhood  still  per- 
vades the  pages,  for  Anne  has  her 
schoolful  of  youngsters,  and  Marilla 
adopts  twins — twins  as  opposed  as  the 
poles  and  filling  every  waking  hour  with 
mischief  perpetrated  or  endured. 

There  is  a  Miss  Lavendar,  sweet  as 
her  name,  pretty,  faded,  full  of  quaint 
fancies,  pretending  people  out  of  fairy- 
land to  fill  her  lonely  life,  and  ending  in 
a  bloom  of  romance.  And  that  is  all. 
The  book  is  as  simple  as  a  daisy,  and  if 
not  quite  as  bewitching  as  the  first  we 
were  given,  the  fault  is  doubtless  with 
ourselves  rather  than  the  little  flower. 

Margaret  Merwin. 


IV 

Marjorie  Bowen's  "The  Leopard  and 

THE  Lily"* 

The  whirring  of  the  machinery  is  as 
painfully  apparent  in  every  page  of  Miss 
Bowen's  last  book  as  it  is  in  a  cheap 
talking  machine  behind  the  singer's 
voice.    Miss  Bowen  wrote  the  Viper  of 

♦The  Leopard  and  the  Lily.  By  Marjorie 
Bowen.  New  York:  Doubieday,  Page  and 
Company. 
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Milan  as  a  precocious  child.  She  has 
since  outgrown  that  condition,  yet  this 
work  is  as  immature,  as  filled  with  set 
phrase  and  involved  sentence,  with  the 
regular  historic  novel  language  as  ever 
it  was,  while  there  is  nothing  to  be  dis- 
covered witnessing  to  the  lady's  growth 
in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  threads  of  the  story  are  numerous 
and  tangled,  and  much  ingenuity  is  man- 
ifested in  the  reeling  up  of  each  one  as 
the  end  approaches.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  colour  dashed  in  crudely  but  ef- 
fectively, and  some  attempt  at  character 
drawing.  Highflownness  is,  however,  the 
most  marked  ingredient  of  the  writer's 
style.    The  heroine  is  thus  described :    • 

For  all  her  charm  her  lovers  found  her 
out.  Perhaps  she  wearied  first,  despising 
them,  for  most  wit  was  shallow  compared 
to  her  own,  most  intellects  feeble,  and  hav- 
ing thrown  everything  at  the  feet  of  the  one 
she  meant  to  please — her  beauty,  talent,  wit 
and  smiles — having  flattered  and  cajoled, 
just  too  soon  she  tired  or  too  soon  she  felt 
too  sure  and  strove  to  please  no  more,  and, 
the  glamour  of  her  acting  gone,  her  un- 
touched, scornful  heart  drove  hence  the 
wooer.  She  saw  the  world  as  mean  and 
miserable,  money  as  the  only  good.  She 
coloured  men  and  motives  with  her  own 
scornful  view,  then  sighed  in  a  calm  dis- 
dain to  think  what  a  sorry  place  it  was. 

She  is  loved  by  Gilles  of  Brittany, 
''who  was  younger  and,  for  all  his  high 
gayety,  simpler  than  her  former  lovers." 
She  betroths  herself  to  him  unloving, 
ambitious  solely,  needing  money  and 
freedom.  He  goes  away  on  a  •  foreign 
mission  and  leaves  her  behind  With  his 
trusted  friend.  Strangely  enough, 
friend  and  mistress  fall  in  love,  and  there 
begins  the  struggle  between  duty  and  in- 
clination, not  unfamiliar  to  the  novel 
reader.  But  her  new  lover  is  deter- 
minately  honourable  and  she  so  per- 
force. Besides,  he  has  a  wife  living,  al- 
beit she  has  deserted  him  and  is  busy 
living  a  life  of  crime. 

Machinations  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
A  huge  fortune  falls  into  Fran^oise's 
hands  and  the  villain  seeks  her  for  his 
own,  suppressing  the  letters  of  the  ab- 


sent Gilles  and  acting  generally  in  a 
manner  that  leads  one  to  suspect  he  has 
himself  read  tales  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture and  is  therefore  quite  up  in  all 
the  proper  villainy  ways.  At  length  he 
discovers  that  she  loves  Kristopher,  the  • 
friend — a  mole  might  have  had  his  sus-' 
picions  awakened  by  the  lady — and 
taunts  her  with  her  faithlessness  to 
Gilles,  which  she  vehemently  but  by  no 
means  convincingly  denies.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  book  the  proud  Frangoise 
betakes  herself  to  serious  thought. 

The  Future. 

Franqoise  leaned  her  aching  head  against 
the  chimney-place  and  faced  it — at  first  she 
had  not  thought  or  cared  in  the  pride  and 
glory  of  her  love — the  one  knowledge  that 
he  returned  it  filled  her  world — but  now — 
she  looked  ahead  with  frightened  eyes,  her 
courage  sinking — if  she  was  true,  if  she  gave 
him  up  and  waited — what  would  it  mean? 
a  grey  life — on  the  horizon  no  hope — and 
Kristopher — she  might  never  see  him  again, 
but  have  to  act  the  lie  she  had  first  smiled 
to  Gilles  to  the  end  .  .  .  she  had  no  honour 
and  knew  it  .  .  .  she  had  cheated,  schemed 
and  lied  to  become  a  princess  .  .  .  torn  out 
of  her  own  heart  into  the  light  it  was 
nothing  more,  and  she  could  not  complain 
of  injustice,  what  she  had  asked  had  been 
given — and  she  wanted  none  of  it — only 
this  thing  she  had  never  reckoned  on  or 
known  of — love. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  piled  horrors, 
the  murders,  betrayals  and  fierce  en- 
counters between  the  various  characters 
of  the  story.  Frangoise  pays  up,  no 
doubt  about  that.  Just  how,  and  who  it 
is  that  finally  settles  her  score,  we  will 
not  divulge.  Sufficient  to  say  that  one 
emerges  at  Finis  dripping  with  gore  and 
convinced  that  times  have  materially  im- 
proved, despite  the  modern  havoc  of 
motor-cars  and  ptomaines.  A  shivery, 
affected,  unreal  but  exciting  tale,  nicely 
decked  out  in  armour  and  velvet  gown, 
and  musical  with  ringing  steel  and  gal- 
loping horse  hoofs.  For  all  its  tawdri- 
ness  it  gives  some  real  thrills,  and  any 
one  wanting  to  kill  time  will  find  the 
book  a  useful  A.  D.  C.  in  the  task. 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne, 
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THE  PICTURE  THAT  CAUSED  A  WAR 

The  Story  of  a  T>uicb  Tainiiftfr  that  had  to  do  with  the  Re-taking  of  New 

Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch  in  July,  i6yj 


IINE  years  after  the 
Dutch  lost  New  Amster- 
dam to  the  English  they 
reconquered  it.  The  full 
story  of  the  incident 
[that  led  to  this  important 

?vent    has    never    been 

told  before,  because,  until  now,  tradition 
lacked  material  evidence  necessary  to 
substantiate  fact.  At  last  this  has  been 
found.  No  longer  will  authorities  on 
New  York's  early  history  slight,  as  un- 
worthy of  notice,  the  story  of  the  picture 
that  caused  a  war  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  and  involved  the  destiny  of 
Manhattan  Island. 

The  Treaty  of  Breda,  signed  in  July, 
1667,  brought  England  and  the  States- 
General  to  a  theoretical  peace.  By  its 
terms  England  lost  to  herself  the  valu- 
able spice  islands  of  the  East,  but  gained, 
in  exchange,  all  the  territory  of  the 
Dutch  in  America,  and  turned  New  Am- 
sterdam into  New  York. 

The  Dutch,  indifferent  to  their  Ameri- 
can holdings,  were  glad  enough  to  con- 
clude so  expensive  a  war.  Whereas 
a  former  century  had  found  them  the 
foremost  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  long 
period  of  peace  that  followed  left  them 
unfitted  in  training  to  cope  with  the  field 
adversaries  of  other  nations,  although 
their  naval  prowess  still  remained  to 
their  glory,  a  thing  England,  France  and 
Spain  regarded  warily.  However,  the 
Diutch  had  cause  to  fear  France,  who 
had  an  eye  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
to  fear  England,  the  friend  of  France, 
anfl  to  fear  the  resentment  of  Spain,  the 
old  enemy,  a  fear  only  lessened  by 
Spain's  equal  hatred  of  the  English  and 
the  French. 

Now  the  Dutch  were  low  in  purse, 
while  France  was  rich.  The  English 
were  badly  off  and  sought  to  borrow 
from  the  French.  That  seemed  Louis 
XIV.'s  opportunity.  But  he  had  no  mind 
to  run  the  risk  of  fighting  Spain  by  enter- 
ing into  a  direct  quarrel  with  the  Dutch 
over    Spanish    claims,    for    more    likely 


than  not,  in  that  event,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Dutch  would  join  forces.  As  for  the 
English,  Louis  scarcely  dared  alienate 
Charles  IL,  who,  if  alarmed  over 
France's  aggression,  might,  in  turn,  join 
hands  with  the  Dutch  and  invade  France. 

As  for  Charles,  being  without  re- 
sources, he  could  do  nothing  independ- 
ently^. Louis  and  I**rance  were  his  only 
recourse,  and  already  the  French  gave 
him  hope  of  loans  from  them.  It  seemed 
to  be  Louis's  game  to  try  to  make  Eng- 
land fight  the  States-General,  so  that  he, 
moving  conveniently  near  under  the 
domino  of  neutrality,  might  gobble  the 
territory  he  had  long  coveted,  without 
turmoil  or  trouble,  and  at  slight  cost.  And 
so  it  happened  that  Charles,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, sought  gold  from  Louis,  and 
bargained  to  declare  war  against  the 
Dutch  if  a  pretext  could  be  found. 

But  no  pretext  could  be  found. 
Charles  and  Louis  scanned  the  horizon 
of  Peace  without  detecting  occasion,  till 
at  last,  one  fine  day.  English  ingenuity 
outstripped  even  French  subtlety  and  a 
pretext  was  found!  This  is  Voltaire's 
story  of  it,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  AVT; 

The  King  of  England  reproached  the  Dutch 
with  disrespect,  **in  not  directing  their  fleet  to 
lower  the  flag  before  an  English  ship ;  and  they 
were  also  accused  in  regard  to  a  certain  pic- 
ture, wherein  Cornells  de  Witt,  brother  to  the 
Pensionary,  was  painted  with  the  attributes  of 
a  conqueror.  Ships  were  represented  in  the 
background  of  the  piece,  either  taken  or  burnt. 
Cornelia  de  Witt,  who  had  really  had  a  great 
share  in  the  maritime  exploits  against  Eng- 
land, had  permitted  this  trifling  memorial  of 
his  glory;  but  the  picture,  which  was  in  a 
manner  unknown,  was  deposited  in  a  chamber 
wherein  scarce  anybody  ever  entered.  The 
English  ministers,  who  presented  the  com- 
plaints of  their  king  against  Holland  in 
writing,  therein  mentioned  certain  abusive 
pictures.  The  States,  who  always  translated 
the  memorials  of  ambassadors  into  French, 
having  rendered  abusive  by  the  words  fautifs, 
trompeurs,  they  replied,  that  they  did  not  know 
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what  these  rougiih  pictures  {ces  tableaux 
trompmrs)  were.  In  reality  it  never  in  the 
lea^t  enlered  inio  their  thoiiglits  that  it  con- 
cerned the  portrait  of  one  of  their  ciliiens, 
nor  did  they  ever  conceive  this  could  be  a  pre- 
lence  for  declaring  war." 

But  it  seems  to  have  been.    A  century 
ago  a  vain  search  was  made  for  such  a 


picture,  and  when  it  could  not  be  found 
historians  decided  to  discredit  the  story 
as  fold  by  VoUaire  and  others,  and  for 
that  reason  it  was  left  out  of  the  histories 
that  followed ;  thus  do  the  Doubting 
Thomases  tinker  with  the  helplessness  of 
Yesterdays. 

After  months  of  searching  the  writer 
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has  found  this  picture.  That  it  should 
have  dropped  out  of  sight  for  centuries 
is  not  strange,  as  it  fell  into  private  hands 
and  remained  packed  away  much  of  the 
time  until  1887.  Then  at  a  sale  in  Paris 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, which,  even  now,  does  not  guess 
the  extraordinary  historical  interest  this 
canvas  possesses,  but  merely  values  it  as 
an  ordinarily  good  portrait  of  one  of  its 
heroes  and  martyrs.  Whether  or  not  it 
has  been  yet  brought  up  from  the  store- 
room of  the  Rijks  Museum  in  Amster- 
dam the  writer  does  not  know,  but  as 
soonf-as  these  facts  become  public  doubt- 
less the  Government  will  accord  the 
painting  an  honourable  place  upon  the 
walls  of  the  museum.  The  canvas  is 
over  three  by  five  feet,  41  x  60J/2  inches, 
to  be  exact,  and  is  signed  at  the  bottom,  to 
the  right,  by  the  artist,  Cornells  Bischop 
of  Dordrecht. 

C      3^chop     Fecit  yCO^ 

Comelis  Bischop  (or  Bisschop,  as  the 
name  sometimes  appears)  was  a  pupil  of 
Ferdinard  Bol,  who  had,  at  one  time,  and 
probably  in  the  presence  of  his  young 
pupil,  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Grand 
Pensionary,  Jan  de  Witt,  Cornelis  de 
Witt's  brother.  When  Dordrecht  decided 
to  honour  the  exploits  of  the  younger 
brother,  Bischop  was  naturally  given  the 
commission  to  paint  the  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Dutch  expedition  to 
Chatham  in  1667,  with  the  portrait  of 
Cornelis  de  Witt  and  the  attributes  of  a 
conqueror  painted  in  the  foreground.  It 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Stadthuys, 
unnoticed,  for  by  now  the  good  Stadt- 
holders  had  got  used  to  it,  and  probably 
it  would  have  been  hanging  there  until 
this  day  but  for  the  outcry  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen whom  Charles  II.  had  sent  over 
to  pry  about.  Not  a  detail  escaped  their 
notice,  and  the  offending  picture,  hang- 
ing high  in  its  dim  corner,  was  hit  upon 
by  them  as  the  necessary  pretext  to  ex- 
cuse a  war  declaration. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  foreboding  of  un- 
happy davs  for  the  De  Witts,  for  every 
one  knows  how  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange  came  to  distrust  them,  and  how, 
when  the  hapless  Pensionary  went  to 
visit  his  brother  Cornelis,  who  had  been 
imprisoned,  both  were  dragged  forth  and 


murdered.  Up  went  the  cry,  "Orange 
Boven,  De  Witten  onder!"  Thus  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  twenty-two  found 
himself  master  of  the  Dutch,  and  he 
courted  the  responsibility,  for  he  was  a 
young  man  without  youth. 

^^73f  a  year  after  the  murder  of  the  De 
Witts,  a  few  Dutch  ships  arrived  under  the 
shadow  of  the  groves  of  Staten  Island. 
Captain  John  Manning  commanded  the 
garrison  at  New  York.    Historians  can- 
not seem  to  settle  definitely  his  responsi- 
bility in  letting  the  Dutch,  thus  arrived, 
retake  Manhattan  Island,  but  retake  it 
they  did,  for  England  and  the  States- 
General  were  at  war.    The  "pretext"  had 
worked  like  a  charm,  and  there  was  fight- 
ing everywhere.     Louis  XIV.  was  smil- 
ing under  his  peruke,  for  though  he  had 
been  bound  by  treaty  to  aid  the  United 
Netherlands  he  seems  to  have  managed 
to  keep  himself  secure.    Charity  toward 
his  memory  leads  one  to  refrain  from 
comment  on  the  way  he  did  it.     In  the 
midst  of  it  all  Samuel  Pepys,  the  enter- 
taining   old    diarist,    remarks:    "In    all 
things,  in  wisdom,  courage,  force,  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  streams,  and  success, 
the  Dutch  have  the  best  of  us  and  do  end 
the  war  with  victory  on  their  side,"  for 
the  war  did  end.     Both  sides  were  tired 
of  the  struggle,  and  only  too  glad  to  sign 
articles  of  peace  at  Westminster,  1674. 
However,  though  the  Dutch  gained  the 
spice  islands,  many  will  ask 'if  that,  con- 
sidering the  loss  of  New  York,  which 
they  had  so  recently  retaken,  was,  indeed, 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  victory. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Dutch  would  have 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Westminster  at  all 
if  they  had  received  news  in  time  of  the 
recapture  of  Manhattan   Island.     They 
knew     nothing    of     the    surrender     of 
Captain  Manning's  post,  neither  did  the 
English.    With  the  De  Witts  alive  things 
would  have  gone  differently;  but  if  the 
English  had  been  oflFended  bv  the  por- 
trait,  the   Prince   of  Orange   had   been 
equally  oflFended  by  the  prototype.    One 
may  well  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  little 
Dutch  fleet  when,  just  as  it  was  pluming 
itself  on  having  retaken  the  land  of  fat 
bozvj cries  for  the  States-General  (look- 
ing forward,  perhaps,  to  a  gunpowder 
celebration   in  honour  of   their   exploit, 
when  they  should  return  to  The  Hague), 
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il  Irnritnl  the  news  of  the  peace,  but 
almvc  ail  when  it  learned  that  it  must 
give  back  its  conquest  after  all,  as  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
minster expressly  bound  the  nations 
parly  to  it  as  follows : 

All  lands,  islands,  cities,  havens,  caslles,  and 
fortresses,  which  have  been  or  shall  be  laken 
by  one  party  from  the  other  during  the  time  of 
this  last  unhappy  war  shall  be  restored  to  the 
former  Ix>rd  and  Proprietor  in  the  same  con- 
iliiion  they  shall  be  in  at  the  time  that  this 
peace  shall  be  proclaimed. 

Thus  did  the  Peace  of  1674  give  Man- 
hattan Island  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
I''nglish  and  give  to  England  an  uncut 
selvage  along  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
fabric  of  her  colonial  ambitions.  But 
had  the  proud  De  Witts  lived  they  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  States- Gen- 
eral sending  that  meek  note  of  acquies- 
cence to  Charles  II.,  wherein  was  written : 

This  demonstrates  sufficiently  <o  what  a  de- 
gree we  wish  to  deserve  your  Majesty's  af- 
fection i  since  we  olTer  you  the  restitution  of 
SO  considerable  a  conquest  as  New  Netherland 


is,  without  hope  of  receiving  anything  in  ex- 
change for  It. 

Indeed,  the  Stadtholders  went  further. 
They  took  down  the  Allegory  of  Cor- 
neJis  de  Witt  from  the  walls  of  the 
Dordrecht  Stadfhuys,  that  it  might  not 
again  offend  the  English,  and  ignomini- 
ously  sold  it  to  a  private  buyer  bound, 
possibly,  for  France,  where  Louis  XIV., 
as  Dryden  remarked,  still  held  idle 
thunders  in  his  lifted  hand,  and  where  a 
new  owner  might  be  permitted  to  bring 
such  a  picture  into  Paris  unmolested. 
After  again  turning  up  in  Dordrecht,  this 
time  in  the  collection  of  H.  de  Kat,  the 
portrait  found  its  way  to  Paris  in  1866  and 
figured  in  a  private  sale.  It  is  certain  that 
this  picture  was  in  Dordrecht  between 
1740  and  1775,  for  some  time  during  that 
period  a  print  of  it  was  engravwl  by 
Simon  Fokke  after  a  copy  from  the 
original  made  by  Aert  Schouman,  his 
contemporary.  Although  the  writer  has 
failed  to  find  this  print  in  European  col- 
lections or  elsewhere  in  America,  the  one 
here  is  reproduced  from  his  own  collec- 
tion. 

Gardner  C.  Teall. 
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■IRDS  of  a  feather  flock 
Htogether,"  may  be  said 
Bto  be  a  proverb  specially 
■applicable  to  literary 
Hmen  and  women,  whose 
Bgreatcst  pleasure  has 
Bever  been  the  meeting 
and  comparing  notes  with  kindred 
spirits,  followers  of  the  same  strenuous 
profession  as  themselves.  There  have 
been  famous  literary  gatherings  when 
such  giants  in  the  world  of  letters  as 
Walter  Scott,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Rob- 
ert Burns  read  their  works  aloud  to  a 
favoured  company  of  friends,  and  for- 
tunately some  of  these  have  been  im- 
mortahsed  by  the  painter's  brush.  Such 
reunions  as  these  belong  unfortunately 
to  a  past  time,  for  though  writers  still 
meet,  and  enjoy  each  other's  society  as  of 
old,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  enor- 
mously increased  output  of  books  has 
brought  a  certain  indifference  with  it. 
The  publication  of  a  book,  even  a  great 
book,  is  no  longer  an  event  of  almost 
national    importance,   as   it   was    when 


Dickens,  for  example,  was  writing  his 
marvellous  scries  of  novels,  and  the 
whole  reading  public  was  strung  up  to 
the  highest  state  of  excitement  and  ex- 
pectancy when  the  publication  of  one 
was  imminent.  Then  it  was  quite  cus- 
tomary for  an  author  to  gather  his  lit- 
erary friends  together  and  read  aloud  to 
them  the  book  about  to  be  given  to  the 
world,  receiving  their  crilicism  and  ad- 
vice before  the  final  step  was  taken. 

Charles  Dickens,  the  most  congenial  of 
men,  was  specially  fond  of  such  literary 
parties.  At  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  De- 
cember 2,  1844,  a  memorable  gathering 
of  intimate  friends  surrounded  him  for 
the  purpose  of  listening  to  Tke  Chimes. 
Maclise,  the  talented  young  artist,  was 
among  those  present.  Mac,  as  Dickens 
affectionately  called  him,  ever  full  of 
high  spirits,  good  humour  and  fun,  was 
considered  indispensable  at  these  first 
readings,  and  on  this  occasion,  he,  as 
Forster  puts  it,  "anticipating  the  advice 
of  Captain  Cuttle,  made  a  note  of  it  in 
pencil,"     Forster  assures  us  of  the  per- 
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feet  fidelity  of  the  sketch  with  allow- 
ances for  just  a  touch  of  caricature  of 
which  he  declares  he  is  himself  the  chief 
victim.  "In  the  grave  attention  of 
Carlyle,  the  eager  interest  of  Stanfield 
and  Maclise,  the  keen  look  of  poor 
Laman  Blanchard  Foxe's  rapt  solemnity, 
Jerrold's  skyward  gaze  and  the  tears  of 
Harness  and  Dyce,"  Forster  assures  us 
the  characteristic  parts  of  the  scene  are 
sufficiently  rendered. 

Dickens,  who  was  staying  in  Italy  at 
the  time,  had  braved  the  hardships  of  a 
long  fatiguing  journey  across  the  Con- 
tinent in  midwinter  for  the  pleasure  of 
reading  The  Chimes  to  his  friends  before 
it  was  published.  At  the  close  of  a 
long  letter  to  Forster  he  humorously 
confesses  this  to  be  the  real  reason  for 
what  seemed  an  unnecessary  outlay  of 
both  strength  and  money.  "I  confess  to 
you,"  he  writes,  "I  particularly  want 
Carlyle  above  all  to  see  it  before  the  rest 
of  the  world  when  it  is  done.  I  should 
like  to  inflict  the  little  story  on  him  and 
on  dear  old  gallant  Macready  with  my 
own  lips  and  to  have  Stanny  and  the 
other  Mac  sitting  by.  Now  if  you  was 
a  real  gent,  you'd  get  up  a  little  circle 
for  me  one  wet  evening  when  I  come  to 
town  and  would  say,  'My  boy,  would 
you  give  us  that  little  Christmas  book 
(a  little  Christmas  book  of  Dickens, 
Macready,  which  I  am  anxious  you 
should  hear)  and  don't  slur  it  now  or 
be  too  fast,  Dickens,  please.*  I  say  if 
you  was  a  real  gent  something  to  this 
effect  might  happen.  I  shall  be  under 
sailing  orders  the  moment  I  have  fin- 
ished and  I  shall  produce  myself  (please 
God)  in  London  on  the  very  day  you 
name  for  one  week  to  the  hour." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  from  a  later 
letter,  that  he  was  very  anxious  Mrs. 
Carlyle  should  be  present.  "Carlyle  in- 
dispensable," he  writes,  "and  I  should 
like  his  wife  of  all  things;  her  judgment 
would  be  invaluable."  From  the  sketch 
by  Maclise,  however,  it  is  apparent  thaf 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  not  present.  The 
reason  for  her  absence  must  be  a  matter 
for  conjecture,  as  Forster  affords  no  ex- 
planation. 

That  the  gathering  was  a  perfect  suc- 
cess we  can  judge  from  Dickens's  reply 
to  Forster's  expressions  of  sorrow  that 


he  should  have  had  so  long  and  trying  a 
journey  for  so  short  a  time.  "I  would 
not,"  he  exclaims,  "recall  one  inch  of  the  ' 
way  to  or  from  you,  if  it  had  been 
twenty  times  as  long  and  twenty  times  as 
wintry.  It  was  worth  any  travel,  any- 
thing! With  the  soil  of  the  road  in 
the  very  grain  of  my  cheek,  I  swear  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  that  week,  that 
first  night  of  our  meeting,  that  one  even- 
ing of  the  reading  at  your  rooms,  ay 
and  the  second  reading,  too,  for  any 
easily  stated  or  conceived  consideration." 

To  the  talented  Scottish  artist,  Mr. 
Martin  Hardie,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
beautiful  representation  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, that  in  wdiich  the  peasant  poet,  Rob- 
ert Burns,  read  his  poems  aloud  in  the 
house  of  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
to  a  brilliant  gathering  of  men  and 
women,  leaders  at  that  time  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  of  literature.  The  paint- 
ing, entitled  "Burns  Reading  his  Poems 
before  a  Literary  Gathering  at  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gordon's,  Edinburgh,  1787,"  was 
executed  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Burns's  visit  to  Edinburgh. 
The  artist  had  innumerable  difficulties 
to  overcome.  Sixteen  characters  are  in- 
troduced, and  it  was  no  small  matter  to 
obtain  reliable  portraits  of  all  these ;  for- 
tunately Nasmyth's  famous  portrait  of 
Burns,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  were  excellent  ma- 
terial from  which  to  work,  while  Blair, 
Tytler  and  Ferguson  had  been  painted 
by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

The  moment  chosen  for  representation 
in  the  picture  is  the  close  of  the  poet's 
recital  of  "A  Winter's  Night,"  the  final 
stanza  of  which  reads: 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind, — 

Through  all  His  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 

Mr.  Martin  Hardie's  companion  pic- 
ture, "The  Meeting  of  Burns  and  Scott," 
is  as  beautiful  and  full  of  interest  as  the 
other.  The  memorable  meeting  of  these 
two  great  men  took  place  under  Dr. 
Adam  Ferguson's  hospitable  roof  in  Sci- 
ennes  House,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Fergu- 
son was  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  con- 
versazione once  a  week  at  his  house,  for 
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liis  literary  friends,  and  to  one  of  these 
interesting  gatherings  Professor  Stew- 
art brought  Robert  Burns.  Black, 
Hutton,  Blair  and  John  Hume  were 
among  the  great  literary  men  present  on 
that  occasion,  also  Walter  Scott,  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  then  quite  unknown,  who  had 
come  through  his  young  friend,  Adam 
Ferguson,  the  Professor's  son.  Burns's 
attention  was  attracted  bya  picture  on 
the  wall,  representing  a  soldier  lying 
dead  upon  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in 
misery   on   one   side,   on   the   other   his 


anv  one  could  tell  liim  the  author  of 
these  lines.  "It  chanced,"  says  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scolt,  "that  nolwdy  but  myself  re- 
membered that  they  occur  in  a  half  for- 
gotten poem  of  Langhorne's,  called  by 
the  unpromising  title  of  "The  Justice  of 
the  Peace.'  I  whispered  my  informa- 
tion to  a  friend  present,  who  mentioned 
it  to  Burns,  who  rewarded  me  with  a 
look  and  word,  which  though  intended  in 
mere  civility  I  then  received  and  still 
recollect  with  great  pleasure."  Burns, 
on    receiving    the    desired    information. 


widow   with    his    child    in    her    arms. 
Burns,  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  read  aloud 
the  lines  underneath  the  print : 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills  or  Mindcn's  plain 
Perhaps  that  parent  wopt  her  soldier  slain. 
Bent    o'er   her    babe,    her   ej'e   dissolved    in 

dew, 
The  big  drops  minghng   with   tlic   milk   he 

Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  fniure  years. 
The  child  of  misery  baptised  in  tears. 

Turning  to  the  company.  Burns  asked  if 


fixed  a  look  of  half-serious  interest  on 
Scott  while  he  said,  "You'll  be  a  man 
yet,  sir."  The  moment  when  Burns  has 
turned  to  address  these  strangely 
prophetic  words  to  Scott  has  been  chosen 
for  representation  in  the  painting. 

A  very  picturesque  and  well-known 
group  is  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  family,  with  Sir  Adam  Ferguson 
and  an  old  retainer  masquerading  as 
South  country  peasants.  The  original 
of  the  painting,  executed  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie  for  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  is  now 
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in  the  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh.  It 
was  painted  while  the  artist  was  on  a 
visit  to  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  to  which  he 
had  received  a  very  cordial  invitation. 
"I  hope  on  your  return  from  the  High- 
lands." Scott  wrote  to  him,  '"that  you 
will  pay  me  a  visit.  I  have  my  hand  in 
the  mortar  tub,  but  I  have  a  chamber  in 
the  wall  for  you,  besides  a  most  hearty 
welcome." 

Sir  David  Wilkie  had  rather  a  trying 
time  at  Abbotsford,  as  the  house   was 


Walter  Scott,  Charles  Scott,  younger 
son  (the  old  retainer  is  seen  standing  be- 
hind him),  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  and 
Walter  Scott,  eldest  son.  The  painting 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1818,  and  was  visited  by  George  IV.  In 
connection  with  this  incident  Scott  told 
an  amusing  story.  The  old  retainer  in 
the  picture,  named  Thomas  Scott,  was 
very  jealous  of  a  neighbour  who  gave 
himself  great  airs  of  superiority  on  the 
strength  of  having  once  seen  the  King. 


full  of  guests  and  his  host's  time  en- 
tirely occupied  in  riding,  driving  and 
entertaining  indoors,  so  that  he  never 
seemed  to  have  a  spare  moment  to  sit 
for  his  portrait.  How  Scott  always 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous, 
one  might  almost  say  herculean  literary 
labours,  for  so  much  recreation  and  for 
the  exercise  of  so  much  hospitality,  must 
ever  remain  a  mystery. 

Beginning  from  the  left  of  the  picture 
the  figures  in  order  are — Lady  Scott, 
Miss  Ann  Scott,  Miss  Sophia  Scott,  Sir 


After  the  painting  had  been  exhibited, 
Thomas  walked  over  one  day  to  his 
rival's  cottage.  "Andro.  man,"  said  he, 
"'did  yc  once  sec  tiie  King?"  "In  troth 
did  I,  Tarn,"  answered  Andro,  delighted 
to  tell  the  story  all  over  again,  "sit  down 
and  I'll  tell  ye  a'  aboot  it.  Ye  see  I  was 
at  Lunnon,  in  a  place  they  ca'  the  Park — 
Hoot  awa','  said  Thomas,  'I  have  heard 
a'  that  before,  I  only  came  o'er  the 
Knowe  to  tell  yon  that  if  you  have 
seen  the  King,  the  King  has  seen  me !'  " 
"And  so,"  Scott  says,  "he  returned  with 
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a  jocund  heart,  assuring  his  friends  'it 
had  done  him  muckle  gnid  to  settle  ac- 
counts with  Andro.'  " 

Of  even  greater  interest  from  a 
strictly  literary  point  of  view  is  Thomas 
Faed's  painting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  literary  friends  at  Abbotsford,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Captain  Dennistoun 
of  Golfhill.  It  was  painted  from  authen- 
tic portraits  and  is  intended  to  represent 
Sir   Walter   Scott   reading  the   MS.   of 


These  were  contributed  by  the  gifted 
Maclise  under  the  pen  name  of  Alfred 
Croquis.  That  it  was  a  brilliant  time  in 
the  world  of  letters  this  gallery  of  por- 
traits, as  it  was  called,  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  prove.  The  original  sketches 
for  many  of  these  portraits  now  form 
part  of  the  Forster  Collection  at  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Five  years  later, 
in  1835,  a  picture,  entitled  "The  Fraseri- 
ans,"  appeared  in  the  magazine,  in  which 


IVaverlcy  to  his  friends.  Among  the 
great  men  present  are  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  Mackenzie,  the  man  of  feel- 
ing, Crabbe,  Lockhart  (Scoil's  son-in- 
law),  Wordsworth.  Lord  Jeffrey.  Adam 
Ferguson,  Thomas  Moore  and  Thomas 
Campbell. 

In  the  year  1830  a  remarkable  scries 
of  character  portraits  of  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  men  of  that  period  was 
commenced      in      Frascr's      Magazine. 


twenty-seven  portraits  of  celebrated  lit- 
erary men,  who  had  nearly  all  appeared 
singly  in  '"the  gallery, "  are  skilfully 
grouped  together  round  a  table,  sup- 
posed to  be  dining  together  in  great  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship.  A  witty 
article  accompanied  the  picture  describ- 
ing this  supposed  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul.  Speeches  are  made,  leasts 
proposed,  songs  are  sung.  "After  much 
deliberation,"   says  the  writer,   "it   was 
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resolved  that  we  should  meet  together 
and  dine.  We  met  at  a  round  table  to 
prevent  quarrels  about  precedence.  Be- 
lieve us,  we  had  not  thought  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Arthur  at  the  time  we  chose 
la  table  ronde.  We  conversed  most  pic- 
turesquely on  everything  that  occurred, 
but  literature  and  politics  were,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  staple  com- 
modities of  our  conversation.  The  time 
the  artist  has  chosen  is  when  Dr. 
Maginn  has  thought  proper  to  get  up  to 
make  a  speech."  To  the  right  of 
Maginn  (one  of  the  originators  of 
Fraser's  Magazine)    are   the   Rev.   Ed- 


portraits  had,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, appeared  singly,  like  those  of  the 
men,  in  its  pages.  "Behold  a  company," 
writes  the  witty  describer  of  the  picture, 
"every  one  a  lovely  she,  very  busy  mak- 
ing tea  or  coffee  as  the  chance  may  be." 
Mrs.  Norton,  poet  and  novelist,  after- 
ward Mrs.  Stirling  Maxwell,  represented 
with  an  open  book  in  her  hand,  was  a 
strikingly  handsome  woman,  the  second 
of  the  three  beautiful  granddaughters  of 
Sir  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Stand- 
ing beside  her  is  the  gay,  extravagant, 
and  talented  Countess  of  Blessington,  a 
prolific  novel  writer,  but  probably  best 


ward  Irving,  Maloney,  Cleig,  Sir  E. 
Bryclges,  Carlyle  and  Count  d'Orsay. 
On  his  left  hand,  Cornwall,  Southey, 
Percival  Banks,  Thackeray,  Churchill, 
Murphy,  Macuish.  Aiusworth.  Op- 
posite are  Colcriilge,  Hogg,  Gait,  Dun- 
lop,  Jerden.  Eraser,  Croker,  Lockhart, 
Theodore  Hook,  IJrewster  and  Moir, 

Exactly  a  year  after  the  publication 
of  The  Fraserioiis,  in  January,  1836,  a 
companion  picture  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine, entitled  "Regina's  Maids  of 
Honour."  a  very  unique  and  interesting 
group  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
women  of  that  period.  All  were  con- 
tributors  to  Fraser's  Magazine,   whose 


known  for  her  Co)iversatio»s  wilk 
Lord  Byron.  Her  Salon  at  Gore  House, 
Kensington,  was  very  famous,  and  was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  well-known 
literary  men  and  women  of  her  day. 
Busily  stirring  her  tea  we  see  Jane  Por- 
ter, author  of  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 
Next  to  her,  Harriet  Martineau,  gravely 
meditating,  her  pale,  intellectual  face  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  round,  pleasant 
countenance  of  dear  little  Miss  Mitford 
of  Our  Village  fame,  who  is  contentedly 
and  placidly  sipping  her  lea.  Yet  Mary 
Mitford's  life  was  by  no  means  so  easy 
and  uneventful  as  her  appearance  and 
writings    might    lead    one    to    imagine. 
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Dame  fortune  played  her  some  strange 
tricks.  As  a  child  of  ten  she  gained  the 
enormous  prize  of  f20,ooo,  by  a  lottery 
ticket  which  her  father,  a  physician  of 
very  extravagant  habits,  had  bought  for 
her.  This  unexpected  iforlune  seems  to 
have  melted  away  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  for  when  Mary  left  school  she 
was  forced  to  begin  a  hfe  of  hard  work. 
By  means  of  writing  she  nobly  did  her 
best  to  help  to  support  the  family.    Her 


picture.  Next  her,  with  elegant  head- 
dress and  feathers,  sits  the  lively  Lady 
Morgan.  Two  ladies,  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, arranging  their  toilets  before 
the  mirror,  are  passed  over  without  com- 
ment by  the  describer  of  the  picture. 
We  can  only  conjecture  that  they  were 
anonymous  contributors  to  Fraser's 
Magazine,  whose  identity  was  wrapped 
in  mystery. 

A    dramatic   literary    meeting    is    the 


fathiT  died  in  difficult ics,  a  subscription 
was  raised  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  she 
obtained  a  pension  of  iioo  from  the 
tiovernnicnt.  Mrs,  Hall  (.Xnna  Marion 
Fielding),  so  well  known  for  her 
sketclies  and  stories  of  the  Irish  peasan- 
try, .sits  on  Miss  Mltford's  left  hand,  and 
on  Mrs.  Hall's  right  hand  is  seated  Miss 
Letitia  Elizabeth  Landor  (L.  E.  L.), 
novelist,  whose  tragic  death  from  an 
overdose  of  prussic  acid  took  place  just 
two  year*  after  the  publication  of   ihe 


one  liejiictcd  in  the  picture  of  Dr.  John- 
son, reading  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in 
Goldsmith's  lodging.  Poor  Uoldsmith 
was  ill  very  low  waters  wlien  he  sent  an 
urgent  message  early  one  morning  to 
Dr.  Johnson  praying  for  help.  First 
sending  him  a  guinea  for  immediate 
necessities,  the  Doctor  hurriedly  dressed 
and  set  off  for  Goldsmitli's  lodging,  to 
find  the  poet  in  a  furious  passion  of 
rage  and  distress,  his  landlady  having 
liad  him  arrested  for  his  rent.     "I  per- 
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ceived,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "that  he  had 
already  changed  my  guinea  and  got -a 
bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before 
him,  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  de- 
sired he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to 
talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he 
might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me 
that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press, 
which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked 
into  it  and  saw  its  merits ;  told  the  land- 


the  calm,  judicial  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  is  reading  the  MS.,  regardless 
of  Goldsmith's  wild  excitement  and  the 
general  disturbance  in  the  room. 

In  a  famous  painting  by  James  E. 
Doyle,  "A  Literary  Party  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,"  we  have  a  very  characteristic 
group.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  usual 
the  •  centre  of  attraction,  is  evidently 
pouring    out    words    of    wisdom,    while 


lady  I  would  soon  return,  and  having 
gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty 
pounds,  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money, 
and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without 
rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for 
having  used  him  so  ill." 

The  furtive  expression  of  the  bailiffs 
in  the  background  of  the  picture,  and 
the  landlady's  sullen,  determined  look 
and  uncompromising  attitude  are  splen- 
didly depicted  by  the  artist,  as  well  as 


Reynolds,  holding  up  his  ear  trumpet. 
Boswell,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and  all  the 
others  listen  with  absorbed  attention  to 
the  great  man's  utterances.  In  the  year 
1764  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  founded  the 
literary  club  of  which  Dr.  Johnson,  Gar- 
rick, Burke,  Goldsmith,  Boswell  and 
Sheridan  were  members,  so  that  many 
happy  and  memorable  meetings,  such  as 
the  one  depicted  .in  the  painting,  took 
place.    At  the  foot  of  the  table,  address- 
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ing  some  confidential  remark  to  Gold- 
smith, is  the  poet.  Thomas  Warton.  fa- 
mous for  his  history  of  English  poetry, 
who  afterward  became  Poet  Laureate. 

A  quaint  little  group  is  that  of  Pope, 
Allan  and  Warburton,  Mr,  Allan, 
known  as  "the  man  of  Bath."  kept  open 
house  for  literary  men  at  his  palatial 
residence  of  Prior  Park.  Philanthropic 
and  generous  to  a  degree,  many  a  strug- 
gling author  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  his  help  and  patronage.  Xo  man,  it 
is  said,  ever  made  a  more  noble  use  of 
an  ample  fortune  or  did  it  more  quietly 
and  unassumingly.  This  virtue  of  Allan 
was  celebrated  by  Pope  in  the  well- 
known  lines: 

Let  humble  Allan  wilh  an  an-kward  shame 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  binsh  to  find  it  fame. 

Mr,  Allan  owed  his  enormous  fortune 
entirely  to  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
for  he  began  life  as  a  poor  clerk  in  a 
country  post  office.  He  wrought  quite 
a  revolution  in  postal  arrangements  by 


his  institution  of  Cross  Posts,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  contracts  he  entereti  into  the 
Go\ernment  with  in  connection  with 
these,  he  became  within  twenty  years  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Henniker 
Heaton  of  that  day,  and  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  remarkable  man. 

Pope  was  for  many  years  an  almost 
constant  inmate  of  Prior  Park  during  the 
Bath  season.  Through  him  Warburton, 
then  a  simple  country  clergjman,  ob- 
tained an  invitation  from  Allan  to  come 
to  Prior  Park.  This  meeting,  the  one 
represented  in  the  picture,  proved  to  be 
a  memorable  one,  for  through  it  War- 
burton's  fortune  was  made.  He  grew  to 
be  a  great  favourite  and  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Allan,  and  eventually  married  his 
niece,  the  heiress  of  Prior  Park.  Then, 
in  1757,  through  Mr.  Allan's  influence 
wilh  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Bristol,  and  in  1760.  through 
the  same  interest,  became  Bishop  of 
Gloucester, 

Agues  H.  Broictt, 
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CHAPTER  VI 

lERTRUDE  Esdale  in- 
tended to  walk  from  the 
garden  into  the  Hbrary 
straight  upon  the  couple, 
without  disguising  her 
purpose     of     surprising 

[them.     She  told  herself 

that  a  single  glance  would  be  sufficient 
at  this  juncture.  Let  her  but  meet 
Reginald's  eyes  once  and  she  would  know 
all  there  was  to  know.  But  there  are 
times  when  mere  circumstances  seem  to 
guide  even  the  most  determined;  when 
the  most  honourable  will  become  victim  to 
an  equivocal  position  rashly  entered  upon. 
Even  as  Lady  Gertrude  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  open  French  window 
into  the  room  of  the  rendezvous  she 
paused  and  stood  listening — an  eaves- 
dropper upon  her  husband  and  her  guest ! 
It  was  incredible,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

Emerald's  voice,  with  its  clear,  delib- 
erate enunciation,  was  ringing  out  plain- 
tively, and  it  was  the  sound  of  her  own 
name  which  brought  Lady  Gertrude  to 
an  involuntary  and  abrupt  standstill.  The 
creature  was  talking  of  her,  and  to  her 
own  husband! 

"I  felt,  from  the  first,  that  Lady  Ger- 
trude never  wished  to  have  me  here." 
This  was  the  phrase,  followed  by  the 
same  accents  of  mellifluous  lament.  "Oh, 
I  know,  I  know ;  you  meant  it  for  the 
best,  dear  friend,  dear  friend,  in  making 
your  wife  invite  me.  But  it  was  a  mis- 
take. Oh,  you  have  felt  it  was  a  mistake 
as  much  as  I  have!  How  often  I  have 
been  on  the  point  of  packing  my  trunks 
and  running  away,  but  for  the  thought 
of  you!*' 

Here  there  was  an  inarticulate  dis- 
claimer from  Sir  Reginald,  the  sense  of 
which  was  lost  to  Lady  Gertrude.  Her 
heart  was  heating  tumultuously ;  alter- 
nate waves  of  heat  and  chill  passed  over 
her.     After   all,    she   had   never   really 


doubted;  even  in  this  recent  moment  of 
bitterness.  It  had  been  no  more  than 
surface  pessimism,  to  which  the  most 
even-tempered  may  siiccumb,  and  which 
is  as  different  from  the  actuality  as  a 
picture  is  from  life. 

She  would  have  been  more  or  less  than 
human  had  she  not  now  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Fate  offered  to  assure  herself 
of  the  extent  of  her  own  misfortune ;  but 
the  tone  almpst  more  than  the  words  of 
her  rival  filled  her  with  a  sickening  dread 
of  what  she  was  about  to  learn. 

**Yes,  yes,  it  has  been  an  impossible 
situation,"  Emerald  was  pursuing;  **and 
fire  and  ice  would  sooner  amalgamate 
than  your  wife  and  I.  The  strain  has 
been  intolerable — forgive  me  if  I  have 
seemed  to  fail  you;  I,  your  little  friend, 
mon  preux." 

Gertrude  bit  her  lip  to  keep  the  honest 
•indignation  from  breaking  forth  in  a 
cry.  She  must  hear  him  speak,  must 
hear  his  guilt  in  his  own  words,  before 
she  could  break  in  upon  them.  When 
Sir  Reginald  did  speak  at  last,  it  was 
in  very  embarrassed  and  inconclusive 
sentences : 

"Really,  you  know — really,  I'm  very 
sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  know 
what  you  mean — really,  Mrs.  Lance- 
lot  " 

It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  known 
there  was  a  listener.  The  other  re- 
sponded quickly;  this  time  with  passion, 
wounded  and  indignant. 

"You  do  not  know!  Oh,  Sir  Regi- 
nald, how  have  I  deserved  this  tone 
from  you?  What  has  come  between 
us?  Since  when  am  I  'Mrs.  Lancelot^ 
to  you?  What  have  I  done?  Oh,  I 
cannot  bear  it!  I  felt  I  must  speak  to 
you  to-night;  must  break  down  this 
horrible  barrier.  I  told  myself  that  a 
word  would  be  enough  between  you 
and  me — and  now  ...  if  you  fail  me, 
where  am  I  to  turn?  Oh,  Reginald, 
after  all  we  have  been  through  to- 
gether; all  the  sadness,  the  suffering 
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•   .   .  and  the  joy,  let  us  at  least  be 
truthful  to  each  other." 

Then  SirR^inald  spoke  indeed.  The 
words  fell  from  his  lips,  at  first  with  a 
painful  effort,  but  he  went  on  manfully 
in  spite  of  his  own  embarrassment,  and 
gradually  gained  ever  more  in  d^^ty 
and  assurance. 

"Look  here,  my  dear,  perhaps  youVe 
right;  it  is  better  that  we  should  be 
truthful — that  I,  at  least,  should  be 
truthful  to  you.  Fm  afraid  that  in  the 
separation  from  my  wife,  I  have  drifted 
into  foolish  ways  with  pretty  women — 
it's  been  a  little  bit  my  way  all  my  life, 
I'm  afraid.  But  when  Gertrude  and  I 
are  together,  well — somehow,  it  doesn't 
seem  of  any  consequence,  for  she 
knows  how  little  it  all  means  in  real- 
ity." 

Gertrude  could  hear  Emerald's 
breath  drawn  hissingly  within.  The 
fierce  beating  of  her  own  pulses  sub- 
sided. An  extraordinary  sense  of  peace 
and  soothing  came  over  her.  Her  hus- 
band's voice  continued: 

"When  I  was  ill,  you  were  good  to 
me,  very  good  to  me ;  and  I  was,  and 
I  am,  very  grateful  to  you,  and  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  friendship.  But,  my 
dear  little  madame" — it  was  the  last 
time  that  he  was  to  use  that  affection- 
ate appellation — "when  you  came  here, 
under  this  roof,  in  response  to  my 
wife's  invitation,  somehow  it  has  been 
borne  in  on  me,  with  increasing  convic- 
tion, that  a  man  in  loyalty  to  his  wife 
can  only  have  one  woman  friend — her- 
self. That  is,  if  a  man  loves  his  wife 
as  I  do  mine." 

Sir  Reginald's  accents,  which  had 
waxed  severe  to  harshness,  from  the 
very  effort  this  declaration  imposed 
upon  him,  ended  by  being  unexpectedly 
broken.  From  her  post  as  eavesdrop- 
per in  the  dark,  Gertrude  had  a  sudden 
vision  of  his  countenance,  stamped 
with  emotion.  Her  heart  melted  to  him 
— suddenly,  maternally.  Poor  Reginald, 
with  his  little  affectations,  his  poses, 
his  easy  vanity,  his  bad  French  and  his 
flirtations!  After  all,  it  was  the  nature 
of  a  child  :  after  all.  it  was  honest  to  the 
core.  With  the  best  will,  and  every 
opportunity,  he  was  not  made  for  in- 
trigue. 


And  while  she  rejoiced  and  was 
moved  over  him  tenderly,  something 
within  her  cringed  and  winced  for  this 
other  woman's  humiliation.  She  wished 
now  she  had  gone  in  boldly  upon  them 
at  the  beginning  and  saved  her  from  it. 
In  the  pause  that  came  she  felt  herself 
grow  ever  more  crimson  and  discom- 
nted.  That  waltz-tune  swinging  in  the 
distance,  she  thought,  how  sickeningly 
it  must  beat  on  those  shamed  ears, 
when  dropping  into  the  silence,  like  a 
shower  of  pebbles  into  a  dark  pool,  came 
the  divided  ripple  of  Emerald  Fanny's 
laughter. 

Little  madame  laughed  !  If  her  mirth 
sprang  from  a  seething  depth  of  rage, 
and  rang  acidly  under  its  sweetness, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  some  genuine 
amusement  in  it.  She  had  made  a  final 
attempt  to  recover  lost  ground,  but  she 
was  too  skilful  a  strategist  not  to  have 
left  herself  a  line  of  retreat.  Had  Sir 
Reginald  been  less  absorbed  in  his  own 
side  of  the  question,  he  might  have 
wondered  why,  ever  and  anon  during 
this  momentous  conversation,  his  com- 
panion's little  white  hand  should  have 
wandered  to  the  bodice  of  her  dress,  as 
if  feeling  for  something  concealed. 
Now,  as  she  laughed,  she  pressed  her 
fingers  among  the  laces,  and  an  an- 
swering crackle  of  paper  stimulated 
her  to  a  fresh  peal. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Reginald,  please 
forgive  me :  I  really  cannot  help  it,  it 
is  too  droll !  Oh,  I  wonder,  I  do  won- 
der what  you  mean?  Surely,  ha,  ha.  ha. 
what  an  absurd  misunderstanding! 
Oh,  I'm  sure  you  really  cannot  realise 
the  impression  you  are  giving  me !" 

Here  she  broke  off,  and  suddenly 
grew  grave.  "Is  it  possible."  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  admirably  blended  of 
surprise  and  sorrow,  "that  you — you 
mingled  some  unworthy  thought  to  the 
friendship  I  deemed  so  pure;  the 
friendship  upon  which  I  relied  as  upon 
a  brother's,"  her  voice  deepened  and 
thrilled;  "you  whom  I  called  mon  prcux: 
you  whom  I  had  thought  sent  to  me  by 
him " 

Sir  Reginald  could  have  covered  his 
ears  to  shut  out  the  words  he  knew 
were  coming:  "Sent  to  me  in  my  deso- 
lation !"  .  .  .  How  they  nauseated  him  ! 
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The  tables  were  turned  upon  him 
with  a  vengeance.  His  lips  parted  to 
speak,  but  closed  upon  an  inarticulate 
sound.  How,  indeed,  defend  himself 
or  explain,  against  the  odious  subtlety 
of  this  attack?  At  this  very  righteous 
moment  of  his  existence,  he  stood  con- 
victed of  the  most  unpardonable  ab- 
surdity a  man  can  commit!  ^He  was 
the  unnecessary  Joseph!  Who  would 
not  rather  be  a  Don  Juan  of  utterly  re- 
morseless type? 

*'An(l  did  she,  your  wife,  think  this 
horrible  thing  too?"  i)ursued  the 
widr)W,  shrill  in  her  advantage.  **Oh, 
this  explains  all,  all  that  has  made  me 
suftVr  so  much,  all  that  has  puzzled  me 
in  this  house  to  which  I  came  so  grate- 
fully, so  confidingly!  Oh,  Sir  Regi- 
nald !" 

That  dove-moan  almost  provoked 
the  eavesdropper  to  step  forward  at 
last,  only  upon  the  second  thought  she 
refrained ;  she  could  not  expose  her 
husband  to  further  humiliation. 

"Mink,  indeed!"  thought  Lady  Ger- 
trude, with  humorous  recollection  of 
Fraulein's  apostrophe.  She  dared  not 
move  away  lest,  at  this  juncture,  she  be 
discovered ;  perhaps  she  had  no  very 
keen  desire  to  do  so  before  the  natural 
end  of  the  scene — the  scene  that  had 
threatened  such  tragedy  for  her  and 
was  being  wound  up  in  comedy.  Poor 
Reginald — it  was  scarcely  agreeable  to 
him  perhaps,  yet  comedy  it  undoubt- 
edly was ! 

"Oh,"  pursued  the  enchantress,  and 
regret  was  now  the  dominant  key, 
*Miow  T  wish  1  had  not  s|)oken  to  you 
to-night ;  how  I  wish  I  had  been  able 
to  leave  this  place  with  all  my  illusions. 
He  used  to  say  to  me — how  oiiQW — 
that  1  was  too  trusting,  too  innocent! 
Oh,  do  von  remember,  onlv  a  few  davs 
ago  in  the  wood*^,  how  1  called  myself 
your  little  sister?  And  all  the  time 
von—"  -•"  She  shuddered  artisticallv 
and  eflVctively.  Lady  Gertrude  could 
hear  the  shudder  in  her  V(Mce.  Sir 
Reginald  laid  his  handkerchief  to  his 
brow. 

Afterwards  he  wondered  what  benef- 
icent genie  had  kept  the  little  fiend — 
such  had  his  [^ctitc  viadame  actually  be- 
come  in   his  eyes! — from   recalling  in 


further  detail  all  that  had  taken  place 
...  a  few  days  ago  in  the  woods. 

He  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  situa- 
tion. He  rather  thought  he  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  ball-room.  It  was  an 
inept  and  awkward  attempt,  a  miser- 
able evasion,  almost  a  confession  of 
guilt,  and  so  he  felt  the  instant  he  had 
spoken.  He  was  altogether  delivered 
into  her  hands;  those  delicate  little 
hands,  beringed  by  him.  now  turned 
into  harpy  claws  to  torment  him,  to 
rend  him  in  his  most  intimate  suscepti- 
bilities. 

**Xo,  Sir  Reginald,"  said  the  widow* 
with  dignity,  **you  owe  it  to  me,  1  owe 
it  to  mvself,  that  vou  should  under- 
stand  why  I  begged  for  this  interview 
— else,  who  knows,"  an  acid  titter  ran 
through  her  words  again,  **you  might 
always  imagine  that  I  approved  of — 
that  I  shared,  perhaps,  your  unfortu- 
nate'*— she  laughed  once  more — **your 
ideas  of  friendship !" 

So,  after  all,  it  seemed  as  if  Sir  Regi- 
nald was  no  longer  the  unnecessary 
Joseph,  but  the  base  Don  Juan.  He 
hardly  found  the  metamorphosis  more 
consoling,  as  he  re-seated  himself  in 
gloomy  silence.  Emerald  drew  the  let- 
ter she  had  been  hiding  from  her  breast. 
— "I  had  wanted  to  consult  vou  about 
this." 

'That?"  said  Sir  Reginald  stupidly, 
staring  at  the  big  white  envelope  with 
its  sprawling  crest. 

'*Yes,  this,"  repeated  the  other.  "I 
think  you  had  better  read  it." 

**I?"  said  he,  amazed. 

"Yes,  I  insist." 

**But  really,"  cried  the  poor  man, 
feeling  inwardly  exasperated  almost  to 
tears,  that  a  worm  will  turn — *'!'(!  much 
rather  not,  Mrs.  Lancelot.  I  can't  see," 
he  was  about  to  add,  **that  it  is  any 
business  of  mine,"  when,  with  her 
viper-like  quickness  and  acumen,  she 
forestalled  the  utterance: 

"However  painful  it  may  be  to  you, 
you  must  read  it.  Sir  Reginald.  I  de- 
mand that  you  should  see  the  proof 
that,  on  my  side,  there  was  innocence, 
complete  and  unsuspecting  innocence 
in  our  friendship." 

She  tendered  the  letter  toward  an 
unresponsive   hand.     Then,   on   a   new 
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thought:  "So  be  it;  I  will  read  it  to 
you,"  she  exclaimed  majestically, 
"since  you  will  persist  in  this  cruel  and 
distressing  attitude." 

And  the  General,  unable  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  headlong, 
illicit  passion  without  once  more  becom- 
ing entrenched  within  the  absurd  ram- 
parts of  masculine  virtue,  was  obliged 
to  lend  an  unwilling  ear. 

Beaconsfield  Lodge, 
Paisley,  19th  June. 
My  Dear  Emily: 

reafl  the  lady,  then  she  paused.  "My 
cousin,  Mr.  McCracken,  has  an  old- 
fashioned  liking  for  simple  names,  "she 
remarked  in  a  dignified  parenthesis, 
"he  prefers  Emily  to  Emerald."  (She 
spoke  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  and  did  not  add  that  her  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  had  had  a  simi- 
lar preference.)  "  'My  dear  Emily,'  " 
she  repeated,  and  her  musical  voice 
took  a  sentimental  inflection  over  the 
prosaic  name  that  gave  it  all  the  emo- 
tion of  an  endearment: 

Yours  to  hand  of  the  15th.  Glad  to  hear 
of  your  safe  arrival   in   England. 

I  note  your  address  in  London  and  also 
that  you  say  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  me. 
I  take  it  that  you  do  not  suggest  this  jour- 
ney south  for  me  without  the  assumption 
that  we  shall  do  business  at  the  end  of  it. 
Dear  Emily,  I  have  not  changed  in  my  feel- 
ings toward  you,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them 
here;  but  if  I  understand  your  letter  aright, 
there  is  a  considerable  alteration  in  your 
sentiments  toward  me.  If  this  be  the  case, 
I  think  I  can  promise  that  you  will  not 
regret  it. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 
John  McCracken. 

The  widow  read  this  remarkable  doc- 
ument with  inflections  of  voice  that 
would  have  become  Romeo's  declara- 
tion to  Juliet  in  her  balcony. 

"My  cousin  John,"  -she  explained 
airily;  "a  millionaire — one  of  our  mer- 
chant princes " 

(The  flaming  letters  of  a  flaming 
poster :  *'McCra<:ken*s  Oaten  Cracknells," 
danced  through  Sir  Reginald's  dizzy 
brain.    He  was  beyond  laughter.    But 


behind  the  screen  Gertrude  was  shaken 
with  irrepressible  mirth.) 

The  glib  tones  were  running  on: 
"Passionately,  passionately  attached  to 
me.  Poor  John,  I  nearly  broke  his 
heart  once !" 

"But  now  you  will  mend  it,"  said  the 
General,  rude  for  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  rose  with  an  abrupt- 
ness of  movement  that  amounted  to 
roughness. 

It  was  Emerald's  oportunity  for  an 
exit  in  character.  She  rose  also,  in  well- 
sinmlated  terror: 

**Sir  Reginald  .  .  .  this  violence! 
Oh,  how  terrible  this  all  is !  I  will 
leave  to-morrow.  No,  no,  do  not  speak. 
Do  not  come  after  me !  Indeed,  this 
must  be  the  end !" 

She  fluttered  forth.  There  was  a 
crackle  of  paper  as  she  pressed  Mr. 
John  ^IcCracken's  business  letter  to 
her  lips ;  a  floating  murmur  of  "John — 
protector!"  and  "little  madame"  passed 
out  of  the  room,  and,  as  she  had  an- 
nounced, out  of  Sir  Reginald's  life. 
Her  emeralds  flashed  as  the  lights  in  the 
hall  struck  on  them. 

The  whilom  preux  might  have  had  a 
smile  for  the  fluid  adaptability  of  the 
lady :  for  her  charming  neglect  of  mere 
facts;  for  the  subtlety  and  cynicism  of 
the  creature  who  could  carry  away  her 
booty  on  a  tide  of  virtuous  indignation. 
But  once  again  it  was  the  eavesdrop- 
ping wife  who  grasped  the  humour  of 
the  situation.  Laughing  outright  now, 
she  came  to  him  where  he  stood,  like 
one  stunned. 

"Oh,  my  poor  old  man  !"  she  cried,  as 
he  turned  his  dazed  countenance — he 
was  also  past  surprise — upon  her.  "We 
are  neither  of  us  a  match  for  her.  She 
could  buy  and  sell  us  both." 

"Egad,  and  she's  sold  me!"  ex- 
claimed the  General  in  an  exasperated 
outburst.  And  then:  "Gertrude!"  he 
cried  eagerly,  and  caught  her  by  both 
hands.  She  saw  that  the  remorseful, 
odious,  futile  explanation  was  about  to 
break  from  him ;  and,  lifting  her  hand, 
laid  it  gently  across  his  lips. 

"No,  my  dear,  no,"  she  softly  cried. 
"I  understand !"  Her  voice  was  tender, 
and  the  words  fell  like  balm  on  his 
seething  discomfort  .    .    .   Gertrude  un- 
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derstood.     He  pressed   her  hand  and 
kissed  it. 


<<' 


Hush!"  said  Lady  Gertrude,  with 
sudden  sharpness.  She  drew  him  back 
with  her  into  the  shadow  of  the  great 
screen — her  excellent  eavesdropping 
corner — with  irresistible  urgency! 

"Hush,"  she  whispered  again.  She 
held  his  hand  as  she  stood  beside  him ; 
and  palm  to  palm,  like  two  children, 
they  lurked  and  listened. 

A  moment  later  he  realised  what  was 
happening.  Norah — their  only  child — 
came  into  the  library,  and  with  her 
young  Enniscorthy. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

Norah  had  preceded  her  companion 
into  the  room  in  a  couple  of  schoolgirl 
strides.  After  one  hasty  glance  around, 
she  now  flung  herself  into  the  chair  on 
the  other  side  of  the  screen  with  such 
violence  that  it  rocked  again;  then  she 
broke  into  a  passion  of  tears.  All  the 
pent-up  trouble  of  the  last  week,  the  cul- 
minating misery  of  the  evening,  found 
expression  at  last.  In  much  the  same 
words  as  Emerald  Fanny,  between  pant- 
ing breaths  and  unrestrained  sobs,  she 
declared  that  she  could  not  bear  it — she 
could  not  bear  it! 

Sir  Reginald  felt  his  wife's  hand  grow 
cold  in  his  clasp.  Unconsciously  she 
gripped  him.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  on  his  side  understood  her 
as  never  before — the  mother  in  her  that 
had  taken  precedence  of  the  wife.  And 
all  at  once,  too,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
something  awoke  in  himself,  hitherto 
dormant — the  father — at  the  sound  of 
the  child's  voice  crying  in  sorrow. 

He  clutched  back  the  tender  hand  that 
held  his  own.  Father  and  mother,  they 
stood,  feeling  to  the  quick  the  agony  of 
that  silence  which  was  receiving  Norah's 
plaint.     For  Enniscorthy  was  still  silent. 

But  at  last  he  spoke — a  single,  low- 
voiced,  troubled  "Norah !" 

The  mother's  heart  leaped  at  the  sound. 
Her  quick,  inner  double-intuition, 
womanly  and  maternal,  caught  the  note 
of  a  deep  emotion  in  the  word.  "He 
loves  her  ...  he  loves  her  I"  she  cried 


to  herself;  and  then  stood  straining  her 
ears,  shameless  in  the  keenness  of  her  de- 
sire, while  the  tears  welled  over,  to  pour, 
unnoticed,  down  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Enn,  Enn  1"  wailed  the  girl,  "how 
could  you!"  The  fierce  anger  had  gone 
out  of  her  accents.  She,  too,  it  seemed, 
had  found  the  lover  in  that  one,  half- 
whispered  word.  "You've  broken  my 
heart !"  she  cried.  And  then  came  a  long, 
sobbing  sigh  of  utter  content ;  and  with- 
out seeing,  the  mother  knew  that  the  two 
young  things  had  found  each  other,  and 
that  Norah  was  in  the  arms  that  were  to 
hold  her  for  life. 

And  here  Gertrude  told  herself  the 
hour  became  too  sacred  for  the  presence 
even  of  those  whose  flesh  and  blood  she 
was.  She  strove  to  draw  her  husband 
noiselessly  toward  the  open  door ;  but  he 
resisted  stonily;  in  part  from  masculine 
determination  to  hear  the  whole,  having 
heard  so  much;  in  part  from  the  very 
practical  .  fear  of  interrupting  at  the 
wrong  moment  a  most  desirable  ex- 
planation. 

"My  little  Norah,"  said  Enniscorthy's 
tender,  husky  voice  on  the  other  side 
of  the  screen,  **I  thought  I  had  lost 
you !" 

Upon  which  Norah  sobbed  again  lux- 
uriously, and  again  there  was  silence. 

The  day  that  her  handsome  Reginald 
had  made  his  dashing  declaration  to  her 
Lady  Gertrude's  heart  had  not.  beaten 
with  anything  like  such  emotion.  The 
agony  of  joy  superlative  which  can  come 
but  once  in  a  lifetime  was  granted  now 
to  this  woman,  whose  hair  was  streaked 
with  white;  and  it  came  to  her  with  an 
added  poignancy  and  force,  because  it 
passed  first  through  the  soul  of  her  child. 

After  a  little  while  Enniscorthy  put 
Norah  out  of  his  arms  (scented,  painted 
Norah,  who  was,  after  all,  his  own  under 
her  silly  disguise)  and  spoke,  this  time 
with  a  very  manly  assurance. 

"Listen  to  me,  darling — yes" — as  she 
interrupted  him  in  her  irrepressible,  un- 
abashed way  with  a  reproachful,  "Don't 
you  love  me?" — "Yes,  I  love  you;  I've 
always  loved  you.  I  shall  never  love  any 
one  else." 

(He  was  barely  twenty-three  and  she 
not  yet  eighteen.     They  were  adorable. 
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thought   Lady   Gertrude,   with   the   salt 
of  tears  on  her  smiling  lips.) 

"We  have  to  consider,"  that  firm  young 
voice  was  continuing,  "what  is  to  be  done. 
Your  mother  will  never  consent  to  our 
marriage — never !" 

Gertrude  started,  and  in  the  darkness 
she  felt  her  husband's  amazed  eyes  upon 
her.  Norah's  indignant  outcry  covered 
the  sound  of  their  involuntary  move- 
ment. 

"Mamma?" 

"She  told  me  so,  with  her  own  lips. 
She  objects  to  cousins  marrying." 

"And  that  was  why  you  kept  away? 
Oh,  I  guessed  it !  How  could  she?  How 
unkind,  how  horrible !" 

"She  said  people  were  already  talk- 
ing about  us."  The  young  man's  tones 
were  quietly  judicial  against  the  fever 
heat  of  his  companion's.  "But  that  was 
not  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  you, 
Norah.  I  kept  away,  but  I  was  only 
tiding  my  time.  I  thought  your 
mother  had  some  right  on  her  side." 

"Oh,  Enn !" 

"I  had  no  business  to  bind  you  before 
you  had  seen  anything  of  the  world." 

"As  if  that  could  have  made  any  dif- 
ference," cried  she,  in  superb  scorn. 

"Ah,  but  it  did  make  a  difference! 
Norah — the  very  first  stranger  that 
came  into  this  house  changed  you  .  .  . 
changed  you  completely." 

"Enn!" 

This  last  exclamation  was  delivered 
in  a  smothered  voice.  Lady  Gertrude 
had  a  pretty  shrewd  suspicion  that  her 
daughter  had  dropped  her  face  against 
her  lover's  arm  to  hide  her  blushes,  her 
confusion.  The  blood  rose  painfully 
in  her  own  cheek,  as  the  young  man 
went  on.  Had  she  but  known  how  ten- 
derlv  the  lover  was  stroking  the 
abashed  head  while  he  rebuked ! 

"You  were  changed  already  the  very 
first  night  I  dined — after  that  woman 
came.  No  longer  my  Norah,  but  a  bad 
copy  of  some  one  who  was  certainly  not 
worth  copying." 

The  girl  gave  a  meek  sob. 

"Do  you  know,"  went  on  the  severe 
young  judge,  "that  for  an  instant,  when 
T  saw  you  to-night,  I  did  not  recognise 
you !" 

"Oh !"  she  gasped,  and  "Oh !"  again. 


"Oh,  Enn,  I  know  I  look  a  pig!"  Im- 
petuously she  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"Look  here.  Til  wash  it  off.  Plenty  of 
water  in  this  vase ;  lend  me  your  hand- 
kerchief— my  little  rag's  no  good. 
Now,  Enn,  now  look  at  me,  is  it  gone? 
Am  I  your  own  Norah  again  ?  Oh,  say 
I  am !" 

He  had  still  too  much  of  the  child  in 
him  not  to  take  it  all  with  perfect  seri- 
ousness. He  had  risen  also;  he  now 
gathered  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
wet  face,  then  gravely  possessed  him- 
self of  the  handkerchief,  and  finished 
drying  the  pretty  countenance. 

"Never  anything  but  my  Norah 
again!  Yes,  you  do  want  me.  I  see 
you  are  too  easily  influenced,  darling, 
too  impressionable  for  me  to  trust  you 
to  other  keeping.  Your  mother  has 
never  understood  you,  she  has  no 
proper  control  over  you.  But  I  ?"  said 
the  boy,  "I  know  how  to  keep  my  own ; 
I  will  guard  you,  my  treasure!"  He 
dropped  his  voice  reverently.  "You 
shall  remain  unspotted  from  the  world, 
my  darling." 

The  mother  could  rise  above  the  pain 
of  this  pronouncement,  and  of  her 
daughter's  acquiescence  in  it,  to  be  glad 
that  her  wilful  child  should  have  found 
so  strong  a  master ;  and  to  smile  at  the 
self-reliance  of  the  twenty- three-year- 
old  lover.  But  his  next  utterance  star- 
tled her  considerably : 

"And  so,"  he  was  saying,  "there's 
just  one  thing  for  me  to  do.  I  must 
take  you  right  away,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  marry  you." 

The  girl  gave  a  cry,  surprised,  it  ia 
true,  but  unmistakably  joyful: 

"Run  away  with  me,  do  you  mean? 
Enn !" 

"It's  not  the  way  I  should  have 
wished  to  do  it.  But  I  can't  trust  you 
from  me.  I  cannot  trust  you  in  a  house 
where  you  have  to  be  friends  with  such 
people  as  that  Mrs.  Lancelot!" 

That  was  bitter  hearing  to  both  par- 
ents. Sir  Reginald,  who  would  have 
interfered  at  the  lover's  cool  proposal  of 
elopement  but  for  his  wife's  restrain- 
ing hand,  wrenched  the  fingers  he  held 
in  an  unconscious  spasm.  But  humbly 
Gertrude  took  her  punishment.  It  was 
true — she  had  failed  to  guard  her  child. 
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It  was  true  she  had  little  or  no  influence 
over  her,  in  spite  of  perpetual  thought 
and  tenderness ;  and  here  was  her  wild 
colt,  docile  to  curb  and  spur,  without 
even  a  toss  of  the  head  or  a  quiver  of 
defiance ! 

"Oh,  yes,  Enn,  take  me  away  .  .  . 
take  me  away!" 

With  a  kind  of  second-sight  the 
mother  had  once  more  a  vision  of  the 
abandonment  with  which  the  girl  flung 
herself  upon  her  lover's  breast  in  this 
surrender. 

She  felt  rightly  that  it  was  a  danger- 
ous nature — one  only  too  likely  to  come 
to  shipwreck  among  the  breakers  of 
life,  unless  carefully  piloted.  But  her 
child  had  found  the  pilot,  and,  as  she 
honestly  recognised,  found  him  for  her- 
self without  her  help — nay,  even  in 
spite  of  her  maternal  solicitude.  From 
the  depths  of  her  heart  she  thanked 
God  that  it  was  so.  It  is  perhaps  ma- 
ternity alone  that  is  capable  of  absolute 
abnegation  in  love. 

Unconsciously  in  that  voiceless 
prayer,  she  must  have  sighed  aloud,  for 
the  sound  scared  the  lovers ;  such  chil- 
dren they  were,  after  all !  Enniscorthy 
started  with  a  boyish  ejaculation; 
Norah  tittered  and  whispered,  the  veri- 
est schoolgirl  still : 

"Oh,  I  say,  let's  get  out  into  the  gar- 
den! No,  no,  by  the  hall!  Tm  sure 
there's  some  one  behind  the  screen! 
Oh,  I  say,  Enn — what  w^ill  happen  if 
we've  been  overheard !" 

He  was  loftv  once  more  in  his  an- 
swer  as  he  led  her  forth,  a  protecting 
arm  about  her  shoulder: 

"Nothing  really  matters  now — now 
that  all  is  clear  between  us." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
"that's  a  pretty  thing  for  us  to  hear! 
That's  a  pretty  cool  pair — upon  my 
word !" 

His  tone  w^as  sarcastic:  but  it  cov- 
ered much  hurt  and  angry  feeling,  and 
he  stepped  round  the  screen  hastily,  as 
if  he  would  still  arrest  the  young  of- 
fenders. But  his  wife  called  him  back 
softly,  and,  turning,  he  saw  her  face 
with  the  tears  running  down. 

"Gertrude !"  he  cried,  almost  alarmed. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  in  all  their 


long  married  life  had  he  seen  her  give 
way  in  this  manner — the  self-contained 
serene,  unemotional  woman.  For  a 
moment  she  could  not  speak  to  him ; 
but  letting  herself  sink  into  the  chair, 
where  a  moment  before  Enniscorthy 
had  held  their  daughter  in  his  arms, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him 
again.  He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
indignant,  deeply  compassionate,  ut- 
terly misunderstanding. 

"Don't  cry,  my  darling!  Ungrateful 
girl,  ungrateful  little  cat  that  she  is,  Fll 
bring  her  to  reason!" 

The  mother  gave  a  tender  laugh 
amid  her  tears. 

"Oh,  no,  Reginald!  My  dear  old 
Reginald,  don't  you  see  Fm  only  crying 
because  Fm  so  happy?  Oh,  don't  you 
see  how  beautiful  it  is?"  She  took  her 
hands  from  his  clasp  to  place  them  on 
his  shoulders  and  draw  him  toward 
her.  "Here  we  have  both  been  fretting 
and  fussing  about  ourselves — I  thought 
for  a  moment  you  cared  for  that  woman 
better  than  for  me.  Yes,  I  did  indeed — 
forgive  me  for  that!  Even  if  you  had 
been  so  silly  as  to  think  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
As  if  you  could !  And  all  the  while 
we've  forgotten  how  the  years  have 
been  busy  with  us,  how  the  young  are 
stepping  forward  with  their  right  to 
life  and  love — and  we're  only  just  father 
and  mother  looking  on — looking,  oh, 
my  dear  old  man,  thank  God,  on  our 
child's  happiness !" 

Never  was  any  one  so  quick  to  catch 
emotion  as  Sir  Reginald.  There  were 
answering  tears  in  his  own  eyes  as  he 
gazed  up  at  his  wife's  face,  so  beauti- 
fully transfigured  by  tenderness  and 
joy.  The  strains  of  the  band,  in  a  plain- 
tive Russian  waltz-tune,  came  wailing 
across  the  hall.  A  rush  of  memories 
overcame  him.  He  could  not  at  all  feel, 
in  this  wholesale  way,  that  he  had  done 
with  his  youth — the  ever-vernal  Sir 
Reginald — but  he  did  feel,  more  than 
ever,  that  there  was  but  one  woman  in 
the  world  for  him. 

And,  looking  on  her  now,  he  told 
himself  she  was  only  more  beautiful 
with  the  years.  And  there  was  some- 
thing more  pressing  to  be  accomplished 
than  the  discipline  of  his  impertinent 
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child  and  the  setting  back  in  his  place 
of  the  still  more  impertinent  suitor — it 
was  this  clasping  of  his  wife  to  his 
heart,  this  kissing  of  her  tear-stained 
cheek,  her  trembling  lips,  these  pas- 
sionate assurances  that  she  was  his  be- 
loved, that  she  was  lovely  and  that  she 
must  never  leave  him  again,  for  he  was 
lost  without  her. 

And,  a  little  while  afterward,  when 
he  put  her  from  him,  to  look  in  her 
face,  as  lovers  will,  he  saw  that  she 
was  blushing,  rose-red,  like  a  girl.  And 
then  he  told  her,  what  his  heart  had 
told  him  a  little  while  ago,  that  in  his 
eyes  her  youth  had  remained  un- 
dimmed ;  that  to  him  she  must  always 
be  the  bride  of  his  young  manhood. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Dowager  looked  very  closely  at 
her  daughter  as  Lady  Gertrude  re-en- 
tered the  ball-room,  followed  by  Sir 
Reginald.  The  music  had  ceased ;  and 
save  for  Coralie  yawning  shamelessly, 
propped  up  against  her  Ernest,  and 
Fraulein  incredibly  wrinkled  with  fa- 
tigue, the  room  was  empty.  The  Dow- 
ager was  tired ;  she  was  annoyed ;  she 
hated  unconventionality— odd  ways  as 
she  called  them — she  hated  emotion. 
One  glance  at  the  delinquents'  faces 
showed  that  they  had  been  indulging  in 
emotion:  "making  some  ridiculous  scene 
to  each  other,  while  I  have  had  to 
speed  their  guests  and  invent  excuses 
for  them.  ...  I  who  ought  to  have 
been  in  my  bed  long  ago!  Florence 
would  have  seen  that  I  was  not  kept 
from  my  rest  in  this  manner!'' 

'*May  I  ask  where  you  have  been, 
Gertrude?"  she  inquired  with  drawn 
eyebrows  and  awe-inspiring  hook  of 
nose. 

"Dear  mamma  ...!''  said  the  re- 
miss daughter  absently — her  eye  wan- 
dered.    "Has  any  one  seen  Norah?" 

"No,"  exploded  dear  mamma. 
'*Xorah  vanished  .  .  .  like  the  rest  of 
you.  I  think  youVe  mad,  Gertrude. 
And  you,  too,  Reginald,  to  disappear 
like  that  both  of  you.  If  people  will 
give  entertainments,  the  least  they  can 


do  is  to  be  civil  to  their  guests.  Tm 
going  to  bed." 

Upon  the  point  of  hoisting  herself 
painfully  out  of  her  seat,  the  Dowager 
paused,  her  eye  became  fixed.  She 
clutched  little  Fraulein  by  the  wrist. 

"Look  there,"  she  said. 

Trottsky,  who  had  been  bidden  to  sit 
beside  the  angry  old  lady,  and  lend 
meek  ear  to  her  complaints,  was  the 
only  person  of  the  ©range  Court  party 
who  had  remained  in  favour  to-night. 

"Ach,  du  mem  lieber,"  ejaculated 
Fraulein,  adjusting  her  spectacles  to 
follow,  with  blinking  agitation,  the  di- 
rection of  Lady  Enniscorthy's  pointed 
finger.     "The  child!" 

*'Child,  indeed,  and  a  very  naughty 
child  she  is !  She  deserves  a  good  whip- 
ping, Fraulein,  and  upon  my  soul " 

The  Dowager  gave  an  acid  laugh — "she 
looks  as  if  she  had  been  getting  one !" 

Norah,  slinking  across  the  hall,  radi- 
ant, dishevelled,  and  shamefaced,  was 
instinctively  arrested  by  her  grand- 
mother's hawk-like  glance. 

"Come  in,  miss,"  said  the  old  lady, 
beckoning  fiercely,  "come  in,  this  min- 
ute." 

Gertrude  turned  and  went  rapidly 
toward  the  hall. 

In  a  flurry,  which  contrasted  quaintly 
with  his  recent  determination  and  dig- 
nity, Enniscorthy  was  struggling  into 
his  overcoat  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
porch.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
last  thing  the  young  clandestine  lovers 
desired  was  to  be  seen  by  their  elders. 

"Oh,  my  dears."  cried  Gertrude,  and 
broke  into  laughter,  tremulously  near 
again  the  fountain  of  her  tears.  "En- 
niscorthy .  .  .  my  little  girl !"  She 
held  out  a  hand  to  each.  Norah.  an  in- 
cipient scowl  of  rebellion  on  her  face, 
could  do  no  less  than  take  it  on  her 
side.  With  drooped  head  she  examined 
her  mother  closely  from  under  her 
lids. 

"Enniscorthy,  you're  not  going  with- 
out bidding  me  good-night,"  said  Lady 
Gertrude,  changing  her  tone. 

The  young  man,  hotly  blushing, 
turned  and  came  toward  her. 

"Oh,  good-night.  Cousin  Gertrude. 
It  has  been  such  a  pleasant  evening!" 

Norah    smothered    a    laugh.    Lady 
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Gertrude  firmly  retained  the  hand  that 
had  been  ceremoniously  offered ;  once 
more  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation. 

"You  must  both  come  with  me  to 
grandmother/' 

The  Dowager  rose,  with  a  sense  of  an 
important  event,  as  the  trio  approached 
her.  Fraulein  gurgled  an  "acn !"  poised 
between  apprehension  and  ecstatic  ex- 
pectation. 

And  "Oh  ginger!"  cried  Coralie, 
straightening  herself  from  her  lacka- 
daisical attitude,  and  pinching  the 
long-suffering  Ernest's  arm,  after  her 
wont  in  moments  of  emotion.  The 
General  snorted.  He  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  the  swift  forgiveness  which 
was  beaming  from  his  wife's  face.  The 
memory  of  the  lover's  conversation 
was  rankling  in  his  mind. 

"Dear  mamma,"  said  Gertrude, 
"these  children  have  something  to  tell 
you,  I  think." 

The  scowl  vanished  from  Norah's 
countenance.  In  an  instant  her  arms 
were  round  her  mother's  neck,  clasped 
in  a  bear-like  hug;  and  her  voice  jubi- 
lated : 

"She  doesn't  mind,  after  all,  Enn; 
she  doesn't  mind.  We  needn't  run 
away!  We  can  be  married,  with  wed- 
ding-cake and  bridesmaids,  and  a  trous- 
seau, and  presents,  and,  and — Oh, 
mammy  darling!"  She  broke  off 
abruptly,  bit  her  lip  and  looked  fright- 
ened. 

"Upon  my  word !"  said  the  grand- 
mother, even  as  the  father  had  done. 
Her  piercing  eye  turned  from  Norah's 
scarlet  visage  to  the  young  man's  pale 
and  serious  countenance.  Then,  in  the 
little  pause,  the  two,  who  had  just 
plighted  troth,  exchanged  a  long  glance. 
And  it  was  upon  this  that  occurred  the 
most  unexpected  thing  in  a  night  of 
surprise:  the  Dowager  shed  tears — the 
few,  difficult  tears  of  old  age. 

"My  dear  children,"  she  said,  and  ex- 
tended two  little  trembling  hands  in 
blessing.  It  was  well  she  was  so  sturdy 
an  old  lady,  for  Norah  positively  as- 
saulted her  with  another  of  her  ursine 
hugs. 

"After  all,  Enniscorthy,"  said  the  fu- 
ture mother-in-law,  turning  her  happy 
smile  upon  him,  "you'll  have  to  put  up 


with  wedding-cake  and  presents  and 
general  family  approval."  She  broke 
off.  She  found  the  young  man's  gaze 
upon  her,  surprise  and  a  kind  of  re- 
proach in  his  candid  eyes.  Instantly 
she  realised  how  singular  her  volte-face 
must  appear  to  him  and  how  far  from 
the  young  male  mind  was  the  compre- 
hension of  feminine  subterfuge.  She 
laughed  a  little  both  at  herself  and  him, 
then  added  in  an  undertone  through 
which  ran  a  deep  note  of  feeling:  "My 
dear  boy,  you  must  forgive  me,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  misunderstood  both 
you  and  my  little  girl.  I  know  now 
that  I  can  trust  her  to  you." 

He  squeezed  the  hand  she  held  out  to 
him  again.  She  drew  a  sigh  of  com- 
fort. More  explanation  would  never  be 
needed  between  them. 

"Nobody  has  asked  my  leave,"  said 
the  General. 

"Reginald !"  said  the  Dowager  in  a 
warning  bass,  cocking  her  eye  upon 
him  over  her  granddaughter's  enlacing 
arms. 

"It  was  papa  who  listened,"  cried  the 
girl  with  a  sudden  vindictive  flash  of 
intuition.  But  with  a  movement  as 
gracious  as  it  was  tender,  Lady  Ger- 
trude slipped  her  arm  within  her  hus- 
band's. 

"Papa  is  quite  right,"  she  said,  "and 
his  consent  will  have  to  be  asked,  if  it 
were  only  as  a  little  act  of  reparation 
for  proposing  to  do  without  it.  I  don't 
think  he'll  be  very  hard  on  you,"  she 
added,  and  this  gave  the  General  his 
opportunity. 

"I  am  not  likely  to  refuse  your 
mother  anything,  Norah,  so  you  had 
better  ask  her  to  intercede  for  you." 

The  look  which  accompanied  these 
words  was  almost  as  ardent  as  that 
with  which  the  young  lover  had  melted 
the  grandmother's  heart  a  few  mo- 
ments before. 

So  the  General  kissed  his  daughter 
and  shook  hands  with  Enniscorthy, 
who,  considering  that  he  was  intensely 
hating  the  whole  scene,  with  the  shy- 
ness of  the  earnest  lover  added  to  con- 
stitutional reserve,  went  through  it  all 
very  creditably,  even  if  his  mien  hardly 
reflected  Norah's  abandonment  of  joy. 

The  while  Fraulein  wept  audibly  in- 
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to  her  best  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
Coralie  was  fain  to  embrace  her  Ernest 
before  them  all,  as  still  better  than 
pinching. 

"Oh,  I  must  tell  Aunt  Jane!"  she 
cried  suddenly,  the  kindly  thought  ever 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

**I  declare/'  said  the  Dowager.  "I 
should  not  mind  another  glass  of  cham- 
pagne.— Xo,  young  man,  you  give  your 

arm  to  Norah.  Reginald *'  not  since 

his  return  had  his  relative  smiled  with 
such  amiability  upon  the  erring  son-in- 
law — "will  you  support  my  tottering 
steps?  We  must  toast  our  young 
couple." 

"Aunt  Jane,"  said  Coralie,  coming 
softly  into  the  bedroom  where  the  poor 
Cinderella  had  taken  refuge. 

The  light  was  still  burning.  Jane, 
clad  in  her  striped  flannelette  dressing-- 
gown, sat  before  the  writing-table ;  the 
tinsel  crown  wreath  was  still  on  her 
head,  inclining  more  rakishly  than  ever 
toward  her  left  ear.  She  held  a  pencil 
in  her  hand  and  was  poring  over  her 
open  blotter.  So  absorbed  was  she 
that  it  was  not  until  her  niece  called  her 
twice  that  she  raised  her  flushed  coun- 
tenance. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  Tm  glad  it's 
only  you!  I  couldn't  have  borne  any 
one  else.  I've  just  had  such  an  interest- 
ing communication  from  Caractacus,  the 
first  he's  ever  granted  me  alone.  He's 
been  saying  such  dreadful  things  about 
Challoner.  I'm  afraid  he's  rather 
wicked.  Then  it  shows  his  feelings  for 
me,  doesn't  it?" 

She  pointed  an  agitated  finger  to  the 
violent  scrawl  with  which  the  page  be- 
fore her  was  adorned. 

"He  ought  to  be  hanged,  hanged, 
hanged!"  she  read  dramatically — *'He 
means  Challoner,  you  know.  On  account 
of  the  pearls,  my  dear;  and  really  I  do 
think  it  was  mean.  Challoner,  I  mean. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  angry  with 
Caractacus.  But  then  in  those  days, 
my  love,  people  were  very  frank, 
weren't  they? — And,  oh,  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  going  to  be  all  right  about  Ger- 
trude, and  he  wrote,  yes.  I've  been  so 
anxious  about  dear  Gertrude,  I  was  so 
afraid  I  might  have  done  harm  instead 
of  good  by  interfering.  Caractacus  was 


so  consoling.  You  see  how  the  pencil 
went  round  and  round:  that  always 
means  theyVe  quite  certain!** 

"Well,  ain't  that  nice,  now/*  said  the 
little  American  heartily,  glancing  at  the 
cocoon-like  hieroglyphic  with  due  re- 
spect. "And  it*s  real  sing'lar,  but  Tve 
just  come  with  a  bit  of  good  news  for 
vou.  Enniscorthv  and  Norah  are  en- 
gaged,  and  we're  all  as  pleased  as 
Punch.*' 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!*'  said  Aunt 
Jane,  in  quite  another  tone.  She  stood 
hugging  herself,  allowing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  information  to  sink  from 
her  muddled  brain  into  her  excellent 
heart.  Then,  with  her  finger  at  the  end 
of  her  nose,  looking  more  like  a  weak- 
minded  parrot  than  ever:  "Reginald 
could  not  possibly  run  away  with  Mrs. 
Lancelot  if  his  daughter  is  going  to  be 
married,  I  should  think,"  she  hazarded 
sagely. 

Coralie  gave  a  little  shriek. 

"Run  away  with  Mrs.  Lancelot! 
He's  much  more  likely  to  run  away 
from  her.  What's  put  that  into  your 
dear  old  noddle  ?*' 

Aunt  Jane  bent  forward  and  whis- 
pered : 

"My  dear,  she's  packing!  She  is  in- 
deed. I  can  hear  through  the  wall.  And 
what's  more,  my  dear,  she's  going  away 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  by  the  early 
train.  I  heard  her  tell  the  housemaid. 
And  she's  ordered  a  fly;  she  said  she 
wouldn't  have  Gertrude  send  her  in  for 
anything — it  gave  me  such  a  turn!" 

"Aunt  J.,"  pronounced  Coralie^ 
"you're  an  angel,  a  darling,  and  a  goose. 
The  only  turn  the  widow  will  ever  give 
us  again  will  be  the  dance  of  Tout  d  la 
Joie  at  her  departure." 

She  caught  the  lean  figure  and 
whirled  it  once  or  twice  before  poor 
Jane  was  able  to  realise  what  was  hap- 
pening. Then  Mrs.  Jamieson  hugged 
her  with  a  fervour  that  Norah,  the 
young  bear,  herself  had  not  excelled. 

"Oh,  my !"  she  exclaimed  in  conclu- 
sion, "isn't  it  all  just  balmy!*' 

"I  think,  my  dear,"  said  Jane,  when 
the  not  unpleasurable  giddiness  caused 
by  these  frolics  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, "I  think,  my  dear,  I  must  hasten 
to  offer  my  good  wishes  to  the  dear 
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young  pair.  Norah  was  always  such  a 
pet  of  mine,  and  Gertrude  is  my  fa- 
vourite sister  (dqn't  tell  dear  Flor- 
•ence!) — What  did  you  say,  my  dear? 
— that  it  was  balmy?  Dear  me,  balmy ! 
— very  balmy  indeed !  Dear  Florence 
doesn't  like  your  American  expressions. 
I  think  they're  very  sweet.  Balmy," 
repeated  Jane ;  and  absently  gathering 
the  folds  of  her  gay  dressing-gown  as 
if  they  had  been  her  recent  robes  of  silk, 
she  sidled  from  the  room. 

"Challoner  called  me  balmy  once — he 
said  I  was  balmy  on  the  crumpet.  I 
am  afraid  he  didn't  mean  it  quite  nicely, 
my  dear!  Gentlemen,"  said  the  poor 
lady  from  the  depths  of  her  experience, 
''^have  sometimes  some  odd  little  ways, 
you  know." 

"Let  her  go,"  said  Coralie  to  herself, 
as  she  watched  the  odd  figure  ambling 
down  the  corridor.  "If  they  don't  all 
see  what  a  dear  she  is,  forgetting  all 
about  herself  and  her  dressing-gown 
and  her  disappointment  over  the  pearls, 
and  her  luckless  drab  life,  in  her  pleas- 
ure that  others  should  be  happy,  they 
don't  deserve  any  luck  themselves! 
And    anyhow    it    will    keep    granma    in 

f;ood  humour  to  have  some  one  to  poke 
un  at." 

She  herself  came  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, hesitated,  nibbled  her  finger,  and 
bent  her  ear  to  listen  at  the  door  of  the 
next  bedroom.  Lady  Jane  had  been 
quite  right — packing  was  certainly  in 
progress  within.  There  was  the  rapid 
sound  of  steps,  business-like,  from 
drawer  to  trunk,  the  rustle  of  tissue 
paper,  and  the  trotting  heels  again. 

Coralie  made  up  her  mind.  She 
knocked. 

"Who  is  there?"  cried  the  widow, 
sharply.  And,  as  if  upon  an  invitation, 
the  American  entered.  Emerald,  some 
of  her  yellow  hair  upon  the  dressing- 
table — but  quite  sufficient  of  it  left 
hanging  down  her  back  to  preclude  any 
awkwardness  over  the  revelation  to  an- 
other woman — turned  a  tired,  almost 
tragic  face  upon  her  visitor.  She  had 
not  washed  the  rouge  from  her  cheeks ; 
and  it  seemed  to  have  concentrated  and 
deepened,  in  contrast  with  the  pallor 
upon  which  it  lay.    A  second  the  hard 


pupils  of  the  large  irised  eyes  were 
fixed  angrily  with  something  of  that 
look  one  may  see  in  the  orbs  of  a  fierce 
cat;  the  next  moment,  metaphorically 
speaking,  Mrs.  Lancelot  elected  to 
purr. 

"Dearest  Mrs.  Jamieson,  this  is  kind. 
Oh,  you  heard  how  I  have  to  run  away 
in  the  morning?  Isn't  it  sad!  But  you 
will  understand,  I  know  you  will,  all 
you  dear  people !  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son — Coralie— do  let  me  call  you  Cor- 
alie— you  are  so  sweet;  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  for  me!  I'm  not  going  to 
be  lonely  any  more.  My  little  barque 
has  come  to  harbour,"  proceeded  the 
lady  with  her  Sibylline  air;  she  lifted 
her  head  to  gaze  at  the  cornice ;  the 
folds  of  her  white  silk  dressing-gown 
fell  dramatically  about  her;  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  with  a  fine 
gesture,  to  lay  it,  unseeingly  yet  unerr- 
ingly, upon  a  letter  on  the  table  beside 
her. 

"My  John,"  she  uttered  into  space. 
"I  think  we  always  cared  for  each 
other;  but  fate  came  between  us,  we 

were  divided.    Now,  however "  she 

turned  her  rapt  glance  upon  the  list- 
ener; Coralie  was  gasping.  "I  know," 
went  on  the  mellifluous  tones,  "that 
you  will  all  understand  how,  since  his 
message  is  come,  I  must  run  away  to 
meet  him!  Oh,  just  now,  your  uncle, 
Sir  Reginald,  gave  me  such  sweet 
words  of  advice — a  friend  indeed  he 
has  always  been  to  me!  'You  broke 
his  heart  once,'  he  said  to  me,  'mend  it 
now.'  I'm  going  to  mend  John's  heart. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  running  away." 

Through  a  whole  gamut  of  delicate 
emotions  had  the  widow  artistically 
fluttered.  She  was  coy,  she  was  ten- 
der, she  was  pathetic,  she  was 
sprightly.  Coralie  had  hardly  ever  felt 
herself  so  completely  at  a  loss.  Amaze- 
ment was  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  moment.  So,  there  was  a  John! 
And  "he"  had  been  a  mere  interlude,  a 
barrier  between  two  loving  hearts ;  and 
mon  preux,  at  the  best,  only  k  distrac- 
tion, now  permanently  in  Emerald's 
vocabulary  the  friendly  adviser.  She 
was  too  bewildered  to  laugh. 

"I'm  sure,"  she  said,  "I'm  vurry 
glad  youVe  got  your  old  beau  back," 
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and  felt  herself  American  to  staginess 
and  inadequate  to  imbecility,  before 
the  reproachful  upliftedness  of  Mrs. 
Lancelot's  eyes. 

"My  cousin,  John  McCracken,"  said 
the  latter  with  dignity,  "was  my  first — 
do  not  misunderstand  me  if  I  say  my  only 
— love.  There  are  tragedies  in  women's 
lives  which  are  best  left  veiled.  I  hope 
— I  think  I  did  my  duty.  Now  the  future 
holds  promise  of  something  else  to  fill 
my  heart,  my  empty  heart,  as  duty  alone 

could  not  do.     Oh,  Coralie "     The 

cry,  piercing  sweet,  was  poised  and 
dropped;  brokenly  the  widow  took  up 
the  note  in  an  admirably  natural 
sounding  burst  of  feeling.  "Wish  me 
joy,  my  dear!  His  letter  came  to- 
night!" and  cast  herself  into  the  other's 
arms. 

"Of  course  I  don't  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve me,"  said  Mrs.  Jamieson  later  to 
her  husband.  She  was  clad,  in  her  turn, 
in  all  the  pretty  laciness  of  a  negligee; 
and,  sitting  before  her  looking-glass,  was 
thoughtfully  brushing  out  strand  after 
strand  of  dark  hair.  (There  were  no 
curls  on  her  dressing-table.)  "I  don't 
reelly  believe  it  myself,  but  I  kissed  that 
woman.  Yes,  I  did.  And  I  wished  her 
joy;  and  I  meant  it!  And,  when  I  saw 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  I  felt  mine  just 
swim!  Oh,  my!  And  my  heart  was 
quite  stirred  over  the  romance  of  John 
McCracken — he's  crackneils,  Ernest, 
darling ;  you  know  the  awful  posters  of 
the  boy  biting,  with  the  motto  under- 
neath—'It's  McCracken's— it's  all  right !' 
And  he's  rolling,  she  tells  me — so  I  sup- 
pose it  is  all  right.  'A  millionaire,  one 
of  our  merchant  princes !'  She  breathed 
it  casually.  Oh,  my!  She's  asked  me 
to  go  and  stay  with  her  .  .  .  some- 
where in  the  vague  future  when  she  and 
John  have  bought  a  place!  Ernest," 
said  his  wife,  then  dropping  her  brush, 
and  flinging  her  crisp  locks  from  her 
face  to  gaze  solemnly  at  him,  "it's  all 
very  comic,  but  I'm  deeply  glad  that 
woman's  going  to  be  out  of  the  way  by 
to-morrow  morning ;  for  she's  the  clever- 
est thing  I've  met  in  Europe.  Reelly, 
my  poor  Ernest,"  she  proceeded  thought- 
fully, "if  she'd  set  her  cap  at  you,  I  don't 
know  what  would  have  become  of  you. 


I  doubt,"  she  blinked  pensively,   "if   I 
could  have  saved  you." 

As  he  broke  into  indignant,  inartic- 
ulate disclaimer  she  tilted  her  lip  into 
smiles,  and  dimpled  and  shook  her  finger 
at  him.  **Now,  you  don't  take  me  in  a 
bit.  In  your  heart  you  think  she's  a 
poor,  harmless,  gentle,  misunderstood 
little  creature,  and  that  we've  all  behaved 
brutally  to  her.  Now  you  know  you  do, 
and  you  will,  to  your  dying  day." 

But  Coralie,  however  clogged  her  wits 
might  momentarily  have  been  under  the 
web  of  Mrs.  Lancelot's  undaunted  spin- 
ning, had  remained  sufficiently  alert  to 
conceal  the  event  of  the  evening  from 
her.  "She'll  never  fly  to  John  so  early 
in  the  morning,  if  she  can  hang  round 
Norah's  neck  and  fawn  on  Enniscorthy," 
she  thought.  "Besides,  I'm  not  going  to 
have  the  woman  posing  as  their  provi- 
dence when  she  nearly  parted  them  for 
ever." 

So,  after  that  kiss,  surprised  from  her 
weakness,  she  disengaged  herself  from 
the  widow's  clinging  hands,  murmured 
an  inarticulate  and  unfelt  pleasure  at  the 
news  of  Mr.  McCracken's  wealth, 
vaguely  concurred  in  the  vague  project 
of  future  visits,  and  at  length  took  her 
departure,  smiling  and  undulating,  till 
the  door  closed  between  them.  Then' 
she  thoughtfully  set  her  steps  for  the 
dining-room  again,  reviling  herself  as 
she  went. 

"I  reckon  you'd  better  come  down  a 
peg  or  two  in  the  estimation  of  yourself, 
Coralie  Jamieson;  I  reckon  next  time 
momma-in-law  looks  at  you  as  if  you 
were  a  worm  you'd  better  just  squirm. 
To  think  you've  smiled  at  her  and  kissed 
her,  and  as  near  as  not  wept  over  her! 
.    .    .   Pah,  I'm  ashamed  of  you!" 

"If  you  ask  me,"  Lady  Enniscorthy 
was  saying  as  her  granddaughter-in-law 
slipped  pensively  into  the  room,  "I  think 
Jane  has  had  quite  enough  champagne." 


CHAPTER  IX 

Gertrude  was  anxious  to  get  her 
mother  to  bed.  She  had  repeatedly  told 
Norah  to  retire  to  hers.  But  grand- 
mother and  granddaughter  were  chatter- 
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ing  to  each  other  like  a  pair  of  children. 
And,  of  the  two,  the  Dowager's  eyes 
were  the  brighter,  and  her  fine  old  face 
showed  less  traces  of  fatigue  than  did 
the  girlish  features.  But  then  she  had 
been  only  a  spectator,  while  Norah  had 
just  been  living  through  the  crucial  night 
of  her  life. 

"Presently,  presently,  Gertrude,"  said 
Lady  Enniscorthy,  in  good-humoured 
but  warning  parenthesis.  '*No,  my  dear, 
I  won't  have  you  come  Florence  over 
me.  And  I  think  you  might  leave  the 
child  a  few  minutes  longer — I'll  give  you 
your  bridal  lace,  Norah.  The  weddmg 
shall  be  from  Park  Lane.  You  puss,  you 
little  puss  I  To  think  of  your  springing 
this  on  us  I"  She  shook  in  gleeful  laugh- 
ter, and  tied  the  strings  of  her  pretty 
night-cap  under  her  determined  chin. 
"Well,  the  Lord  is  good  to  me,"  she 
cried,  then,  suddenly  grave  again:  "He 
denied  me  a  son  of  my  own,  but  He's 
making  it  up  to  me  now.  We've  kept 
Enniscorthy  in  the  family,  Gertrude." 

Norah,  squatting  at  her  grandmother's 
feet,  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  toss 
of  her  head. 

"No  thanks  to  mamma !"  she  said  from 
the  height  of  her  new  importance  and 
arrogant  happiness.  "She  did  her  best 
against  it — she  very  nearly  spoilt  it 
all." 

Gertrude,  standing  behind  the  Dowa- 
ger's chair — she  had  been  ministering  to 
her  in  the  place  of  the  maid  dismissed 
to  her  slumbers — looked  down  at  her 
daughter  sadly  and  indulgently. 

"I  tried  to  do  my  best  for  you,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  felt  humbled,  in  her  great  thank- 
fulness. She  had  been  endeavouring  to 
guide  events;  had  diplomatised,  had 
schemed,  and  that  success  should,  have 
come  to  all  her  efforts  seemed  to  her. 
this  night,  the  merciful  dispensation  of 
Providence  rather  than  her  own  work, 
for  she  had  led  the  boat  which  con- 
tained all  her  treasures  into  dangerous 
waters. 

"You  bet!"  said  Coralie  suddenly 
from  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  where  she 
sat,  her  arm  round  Jane's  flat  waist. 
They  were  having  a  thrilling  talk  on  the 
subject  of  Caractacus.  She  sprang  up 
and  came  forward. 


"You  bet,  if  it  wasn't  for  your  mother^ 
you'd  be  weeping  for  your  beau  this 
very  night,  Norah.  You  bet,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  mother  giving  up 
everything  for  you — ^you'd  have  been  at 
school  still,  young  lady;  precious  few 
opportunities  you'd  have  had  then  of 
meeting  Enniscorthy.  And  if  your 
mother  had  let  you  go  on  scouring  the 
country  with  him,  and  making  yourself 
cheap — ^yes,  I  will  speak,  Gertrude! — 
the  chances  are  you'd  never  have  been 
anything  to  him  but  his  silly  little  fool 
of  a  playmate,  and  he'd  have  proposed 
to  somebody  else.  Oh,  you  may  smile 
as  scornfully  as  you  please,  but  it's  been 
touch  and  go,  I  can  tell  you,  and  if  you 
had  not  had  such  a  mother  .    .    .  and 

other  good  friends "    She  broke  oflf 

on  the  recollection  of  her  own  services; 
she  was  not  going  to  speak  about  them. 
Sarcastically  she  concluded:  "Although 
you  are  nearly  eighteen,  you  have  not 
got  all  the  world's  wisdom  in  your  head 
yet.  And  to  rush  into  a  young  man's 
arms  isn't  always  the  best  way  to  make 
sure  of  him.  ;lt  never  dawtied  upon 
you,  I  suppose,  that  your  mother " 

"Hoity-toity!  interrupted  the  Dowa- 
ger. "Stars  and  Stripes,  with  a  ven- 
geance !" 

But  her  eyes  twinkled.  She  suddenly 
put  out  her  hand  to  Gertrude. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  with  an  odd  lit- 
tle shake  in  her  voice,  "I  don't  think  any 
one,  not  ./even  this  unfortunate  young 
person,  can  accuse  you  of  being  a  bad 
mother." 

Gertrude  knelt  to  kiss  her. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  not  always  been  a 
wise  one,"  she  murmured. 

"Wa'll,  granma,"  said  the  American, 
blinking  away  an  inconvenient  moisture 
that  had  gathered  between  her  eyelashes 
and  assuming  her  most  unnatural  twang, 
"if  you'll  let  me  say  it,  I  honour  you. 
It's  like  you  to  own  up.  Aunt  G.  has 
proved  herself  pretty  right,  all  along  the 
line,  hasn't  she?  Oh,  my,  and  she's  been 
more  right  than  you're  aware  of — I've 
been  just  burning  to  give  you  the  news, 
but  you've  all  been  so  wrapped  up  in 
Norah  and  her  little  affairs.  Granma, 
Aunt  G.,  listen ;  Mrs.  Lancelpt's  packing, 
and  she's  off  at  cockcrow,  or  ther**^ 
abouts.    And  she's  going  to  marry  Mr. 
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John  McCracken.  And  his  estate  is 
...  at  Paisley,  till  they  buy  a  new 
one.  Oh,  I  say,  gramma,  what  about  the 
tiara?" 

"Upon  my  word!"  said  Lady  Ennis- 
corthy. 

"Oh,  dear  mamma,"  said  Gertrude  ab- 
sently, "don't  you  think  we've  all  made 
too  much  fuss  about  that  poor  foolish 
little  woman?" 

Her  heart  was  yearning  to  her  child, 
who  was  hanging  her  head  and  sulking, 
but  whose  heart  she  knew.  "She's  sorry 
already,"  the  mother  was  thinking. 
"She  did  not  mean  to  be  ungrateful,  she 
did  not  understand.  And  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  explain  to  her.  For  her  way 
is  straight  to  the  point,  and  I  chose  the 
circuitous  path.'* 

"Gertrude,  don't  be  a  humbug.  I'm  a 
woman  of  my  word.  Yes,  Coralie,  I 
have  brought  the  tiara.  You'll  find  the 
key  of  my  trunk  on  my  dressing-table; 
the  box  is  under  the  tray." 

"Oh,  is  Gertrude  to  have  the  tiara?" 
cried  Jane.  She  came  up  from  her  cor- 
ner  and  stood  hugging  herself  and  look- 
ing wistfully  at  her  mother.  "I'm  very 
glad.  I  always  wanted  Gertrude  to  have 
it — if  I  didn't,"  said  the  guileless  crea- 
ture. 

She  gave  a  pull  at  her  tinsel  wreath 
that  set  it  at  an  equally  forlorn  angle  on 
the  opposite  side  of  her  head. 

Solemnly  the  Dowager  took  the  case 
which  Coralie  unwrapped  and  laid  on 
her  knee;  and  solemnly  she  pressed  the 
spring,  exposing  the  glories  of  its  con- 
tents. Then,  with  her  own  determined 
little  hands,  she  lifted  the  crown  from  its 
socket. 

"There,  my  dear,  you  have  honestly 
gained  it,  and  I'm  very  glad  I  can  give  it 
you  with  a  clear  conscience." 

"Is  it  mine?"  said  Gertrude,  as  she 
took  almost  reverently  into  her  hands 
this  symbol  of  her  mother's  happy  days 


and  her  father's  great  love  for  her.  "Can 
I  do  with  it  what  I  like?" 

"Of  course  you  can,"  retorted  the  old 
lady,  not  quite  pleased.  "You  won't 
want  to  sell  it,  I  presume?  It's  an  heir- 
loom now." 

"Then,  dear  mamma,  let  it  be  your 
and  my  gift — our  wedding  gift  to 
Norah." 

Bending,  as  she  spoke,  she  laid  the 
diadem  upon  the  girl's  fair  head,  which 
still  rested  against  the  grandmother's 
knee. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma!"  Norah 
sprang  up,  and  flung  the  crown  uncere- 
moniously into  the  Dowager's  lap  that 
she  might  let  herself  fall  into  her 
mother's  arms.  "Oh,  mammy!"  she 
cried  again,  clinging  to  her,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"It's  been  diamond  cut  paste  all 
through,"  said  Coralie,  swallowing  a 
lump  in  her  throat. 

There  was  a  discreet  knock  at  the 
door.  Fraulein,  still  in  the  gala  silk, 
with  the  festoon  collar  and  the  blue  bow, 
presented  herself,  her  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  withal  a  most  weary-looking  lit- 
tle woman. 

"I  haf  thought  that  my  lady's  hot  bot- 
tle might  haf  been  forgotten,"  she  ven- 
tured, producing  in  triumphant  unself- 
ishness her  own  scarlet- jacketed  com- 
forter. It  was  new,  and  diffused  a  pun- 
gent odour  of  rubber. 

"I?"  cried  the  Dowager  with  good- 
humoured  scorn,  "I  never  indulged  in 
anything  like  that  in  my  life.  Much 
obliged  to  you,  all  the  same,"  she  added 
graciously.  "Come  in,  come  in;  we've 
got  something  to  show  you.  Gertrude, 
put  the  thing  on  the  child's  head.  Now, 
Fraulein,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Fraulein  gasped,  let  her  odoriferous 
burden  drop,  and  ejaculated  in  shrill  and 
broken  tones  of  ecstasy:  ''Ach  du,  mein 
Gott  .    .    .  our  little  Countess!" 


The  End 


THE  TOUCH  OF  POETRY  AND  SOME 
RECENT  NOVELS* 


ft  ^lONG  the  volumes 
I  which  have  been  selected 
Ito  make  up  the  group 
I  for  this  month's  article, 
I  there  happens  to  be  one 
I  of  which  the  well-known 

g  critic,      Dr.      Robertson 

Nicoll,  recently  expressed  himself  in 
these  enthusiastic  terms :  "The  stM-y  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  it  lacks  only  a  touch  of 
poetry  to  put  it  in  the  very  front  rank." 
Regarding  the  special  merits  of  the  book 
in  question,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
to  be  said  presently ;  but  for  the  moment 
k  seems  worth  while  to  discuss  briefly 
the  question  of  a  Touch  of  Poetry  in  fic- 
tion. A  novel,  it  would  seem,  may  be  a 
masterpiece,  although  the  Touch  of 
Poetry  is  lacking;  and  the  plain  infer- 
ence is  that,  with  the  addition  of  this 
missing  Touch  of  Poetry,  it  would  be- 
come something  better  and  bigger,  some- 
thing, in  short,  that  would  give  it  dis- 
tinction even  in  a  carefully  selected  com- 
pany of  masterpieces.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  just 
what  is  meant  by  this  phrase,  a  Touch  of 
Poetry,  and  also  whether  as  a  matter  of 
fact  its  presence  does  make  a  work  of 
fiction  better  and  finer  and  more  endur- 
ing. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  before  even 
attempting  to  find  a  definition  for  the 
phrase,  a  Touch  of  Poetry,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  quality  whose 
presence  will  make  a  work  of  fiction  in 
any  sense  better  or  bigger  unless  it  be  a 
quality  which  forms  a  part  of  the  real 
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life  which  that  volume  of  fiction  purposes 
to  transcribe.  If  the  sort  of  poetry  which 
Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  has  in  mind  is  the 
sort  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  everyday 
life,  then  it  belongs  in  a  novel  of  every-day 
life,  and  its  omission  from  the  pages  of 
that  novel  is  so  serious,  so  vital,  that  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  such  a  faulty  piece 
of  work  may  deserve  the  name  of  mas- 
terpiece. But  if  such  a  spirit  of  poetry 
is  not  a  part  of  life  as  life  really  is,  then 
no  matter  how  dull,  dispiriting,  and  mo- 
notonous a  record  of  such  life  may  be, 
the  Touch  of  Poetry  does  not  belong  in 
it — and  its  intrusion  would  be  not  a 
touch  of  genius,  but  a  blemish. 

Accordingly,  the  whole  value  of  a  crit- 
icism, snch  as  the  one  above  quoted, 
turns  upon  the  definition  of  a  single 
word.  If  poetry,  as  sometimes  defined,  is 
the  concrete  expression  of  an  emotion, 
then  life,  even  commonplace,  every-day 
life,  is  full  of  poetry.  A  rose,  a  sky- 
lark's song,  a  sunset  are  a  few  of  nature's 
ways  for  finding  a  concrete  expression  of 
emotions  that  well-nigh  baffle  an  attempt 
to  put  them  into  words.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  write  a  chapter  of  quite  ordinary 
and  uninspired  prose  narrative  without, 
in  the  course  of  it,  calling  to  our  attention 
some  of  these  every-day  and  yet  endlessly 
wonderful  expressions  of  the  poetry  of 
life  and  nature. 

But  this,  surely,  is  not  what  is  usually 
meant  by  the  very  large  class  of  readers 
who  demand,  in  Dr.  Nicoll's  phrase,  a 
Touch  of  Poetry  in  the  books  they  read, 
any  more  than  it  is  what  is  meant  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers  who  in  this  re- 
spect attempt,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  to  give  the  public  what  it 
wants.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  greatesl  of  all  our  English  poets  has 
said  that  "Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth 
Beauty,"  there  is,  unfortunately;  a  wide- 
spread aversion  to  facing  the  truth  of 
life,  a  foolish  and  deep-rooted  impression 
that  the  truth  of  life  is  something  ugly, 
something  to  be  to  a  large  extent  evaded 
and  ignored.    And  when  a  writer  has  the 
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clear  vision  to  perceive  and  the  unfalter- 
ing hand  to  record,  quite  dispassionately, 
the  truth  of  life,  there  arc  always  a  cer- 
tain number  of  visionary  and  idealistic 
persons  who  cry  out  against  him  for  his 
pessimism,  his  narrow,  sordid  outlook, 
his  lack  of  what  they  call  the  Touch  of 
Poetry.  • 

Now,  there  are  many  forms  and  many 
degrees  of  the  sort  of  thing  which  these 
well-meaning  critics  have  in  mind;  they 
range  all  the  way  from  what  is  pardon- 
able and  even  justifiable  down  to  the 
rankest  and  most  offensive  forms  of  ro- 
manticism. But  in  one  respect  they  are 
all  essentially  of  the  same  tribe  and  kin ; 
they  are  all  slightly  varying  forms  of  ar- 
tificiality. It  is  worth  while  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  very  etymology  of  the 
word,  poetry,  is  something  made,  some- 
thing artificial,  something  produced  not 
by  nature,  but  by  man.  The  Touch  of 
Poetry  in  fiction  may  be  an  artificial  de- 
velopment of  action,  of  character,  or 
merely  of  language.  Of  the  three,  the  last- 
named  form  is  the  most  easily  defensible 
and  the  one  which  in  the  long  run  does 
the  least  harm  to  the  cause  of  good  art. 
A  rhythmic  style,  a  purposed  pattern  of 
vowels  and  consonants  may  afford  an 
amazing  degree  of  satisfaction  to  its 
maker;  may,  indeed,  produce  certain 
pleasingly  sensuous  eflfects  upon  the  ear 
of  the  reader ;  and  may  even,  in  spite  of 
its  obvious  affectation,  succeed  in  con- 
veying, in  some  exceptional  cases,  a  more 
vivid  and  incisive  picture  of  reality  than 
could  have  been  achieved  by  simpler 
forms  of  speech.  In  their  several  ways, 
George  Meredith,  Henry  James  and 
Maurice  Hewlett  depart  radically  from 
the  simple  forms  of  ordinary  written 
prose.  All  three  of  them  are  consciously 
and  deliberately  highly  artificial  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  effects 
which  would  elude  a  simpler  form  of 
speech.  Of  the  three,  Mr.  Hewlett  is  the 
only  one  whose  eccentricities  of  style 
might  reasonably  be  defined  as  having 
the  Poetic  Touch;  he  alone  has  learned 
how  to  utilise  poetic  rhythm  in  order  to 
enhance  prose  effects.  But  the  purpose 
of  this  comparison  is  to  show  that  rhythm 
in  prose  is  defensible  not  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  the  Poetic  Touch,  but  on  the 
broader  and  more  logical  ground  that, 


like  other  artificialities  of  style,  such  as 
the  obscureness  of  Meredith  or  James, 
it  happens  to  be  the  best  vehicle  for  con- 
veying the  truth  of  life. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Touch  of 
Poetry  in  character  or  in  plot,  we  find 
ourselves  confronting  not  merely  a  form 
of  artificiality,  but  of  downright  dis- 
honesty. The  Poetic  Touch  is  the  com- 
monest of  all  excuses  for  those  authors 
who  insist  upon  painting  men  and  women 
not  as  they  really  are  but  as  optimists 
would  like  to  have  them.  A  man  dies; 
and  in  real  life  his  widow,  however  sin- 
cerely she  may  mourn  him,  finds  the 
practical  cares  and  needs  of  daily  life  at 
once  intruding  upon  her — finds  herself, 
in  fact,  anxious  about  his  business,  his 
saving,  his  life  insurance,  and  in  an  un- 
acknowledged way  somewhat  soothed 
and  comforted  by  the  discovery  that  in  a 
worldly  way  he  has  left. her  better  pro- 
vided for  than  she  expected.  Your 
novelist  with  the  Touch  of  Poetry  will, 
however,  insist  on  picturing  the  widow 
as  too  absorbed  in  her  grief  to  think  of 
such  sordid  considerations  as  yesterday's 
debts  and  to-morrow's  dinner,  and  beg- 
ging her  solicitor  to  spare  her  the  pain 
for  the  present  of  intruding  business  mat- 
ters upon  her  desolate  bereavement. 
That  fine  old  cynic.  La  Rochefoucauld, 
once  wrote,  among  scores  of  other 
maxims  from  which  big  novels  might  be 
wrought,  that  **in  the  sorrows  and  mis- 
fortunes of  our  friends  there  is  always 
something  which  is  not  altogether  un- 
pleasing," — one  of  those  immortal  say- 
ings which  it  would  be  well  for  every 
novelist  softly  to  repeat  to  himself  each 
time  that  sorrow  or  misfortune  intrudes 
itself  into  the  pages  he  is  writing.  There 
is  none  of  us  so  perfect,  so  unselfish,  so 
removed  from  petty  temptations  as  to 
feel  when  the  news  of  loss  of  money  or 
of  honour  or  of  life  of  some  dear  friend 
arrives,  a  simple  unmixed  emotion.  Be- 
cause we  are  human  beings,  and  there- 
fore infinitely  jcomplex,  we  see  another 
man's  calamities  from  a  hundred  differ- 
ent points  at  once.  The  dominant  emo- 
tion may  be  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
grief,  but  underlying  this,  scarcely  con- 
fessed to  ourselves,  are  a  score  of  other 
less  worthy  thoughts,  mere  momentary 
flashes  some  of  them,  thoughts  perhaps 
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that  we  would  be  forever  ashamed  to  put 
into  words,  but  in  our  secret  hearts  we 
know  that  for  a  moment  they  were  born 
and  lived  in  our  brain.  The  novelist  who 
is  deficient  in  the  Touch  of  Poetry,  but 
who  sees  life  and  reads  human  hearts 
and  records  what  he  sees  and  reads  with 
the  grim  inflexibility  of  fate,  recognises 
all  these  obscure  overtones  of  human 
selfishness  and  records  them  along  with 
other  things  good  and  bad.  But  your 
novelist  who  prides  himself  on  his  Touch 
of  Poetry  pictures  only  the  dominant 
and  resultant  motives,  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  unalloyed  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy and  self-sacrifice,  flatters  human 
vanity  by  making  us  say  as  we  close  his 
book,  '*Human  nature  is  better  than  it 
gets  credit  for,  after  all!"  And  so  few 
of  us  stop  to  realise  that  it  is  far  whole- 
somer,  in  the  long  run,  to  look  human 
nature  frankly  in  the  face ;  to  say,  *' Yes, 
we  are  pretty  mean  and  self-seeking  and 
vicious  at  times;  but  in  spite  of  it  all  the 
sum  total  of  what  we  do  is  pretty  good. 
The  wonder  is  that  with  all  our  conflict- 
ing impulses  for  good  and  evil  our  record 
of  accomplishment  should  be  half  so 
creditable  as  it  actually  is."  And  that  is 
the  difference  between  the  strong,  sane 
touch  of  honest  pride  and  the  illusive 
Touch  of  so-called  Poetry. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  by  Arnold  Ben- 
nett,   is   the   volume   which   Dr.    Nicoll 

singled  out  for  the  quali- 
"The  Old  ^^^   phrase    which    sug- 

u/:.,^*  Toi*'»  gested  the  present  article. 
Wives  Tale        prankly,    it    is    a    book 

which  fully  deserves  all 
that  he  has  said  in  its  favour  and  some- 
thing more  besides.  Not  for  many  months 
has  a  piece  of  fiction  appeared  which  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  such  magnitude, 
such  finished  workmanship,  and  ^ch  a 
fund  of  reserve  power.  There  are  many 
books  which  impress  one  with  a  sense  of 
amplitude,  a  sense  of  being  spread  over  a 
very  broad  canvas.  It  is  much  rarer  to 
find,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  book  which 
gives  a  sense  of  depth  as  well  as  breadth, 
a  book  that  has  a  wonderful,  far-reach- 
ing perspective,  making  you  feel  that  you 
are  looking  not  merely  upon  the  surface 
of  life,  but  through  and  beyond  the  sur- 
face into  the  deep  and  hidden  meanings 
of  human  existence.    As  in  the  case  of 


all  novels  which  really  deserve  the  attri- 
bute of  bigness,  The  Old  Wives'  Tale 
achieves  its  effects  without  the  aid  of  a 
spectacular  background  or  of  exceptional 
and  exalted  characters.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  es- 
sentially mediocre  and  commonplace, 
more  unifm'mly  dull  and  grey  than  the 
whole  external  atmosphere  of  this  strong 
and  poignant  story.  A  small  manufactur- 
ing town  of  middle  England,  with  scant 
sunlight  struggling  vainly  to  pierce  the 
veil  of  soft-coal  smoke  which  perpetually 
overhangs  it;  a  central  square  with  its 
five  public  houses,  its  bank,  its  two  chem- 
ists, its  five  drapers;  and  on  the  floor 
above  the  most  imposing  of  these  dra- 
pers* shops  living  apartments  occupied 
by  the  family  of  this  particular  shop- 
keeper. Narrow,  hopelessly  conservative, 
unspeakably  bourgeois  in  their  attitude 
toward  life,  tlie^Bitnes  family,  neverthe- 
less, stand  out  in  this  story  as  fair  aver- 
age representatives  of  the  human  race, 
sufficient  exponents  of  the  three  great 
mysteries  of  life,  birth,  marriage  and 
death.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
people  in  the  world,  people  who  achieve 
great  things,  and  whose  names  are  en- 
rolled permanently  on  the  honour  roll  of 
fate.  But  to  the  great  majority  the  sum 
and  substance  of  life  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, somewhat  after  this  fashion:  there 
is  a  brief  period  of  youthful  illusion, 
when  one  forms  brave  plans  for  great 
achievements,  and  the  years  which  really 
count  all  lie  ahead  in  a  glamour  of  rosy 
hope ;  and  then,  almost  before  one  knows 
how  it  has  come  about,  one  is  old,  and  the 
years  that  count  all  lie  behind,  and  the 
sum  total  of  accomplishments,  as  one 
looks  back,  seems*  insignificant,  and  one 
is  glad  to  cherish  the  memories  of  brief, 
fugitive  happiness  snatched  here  and 
there  by  the  way.  This  is  not  an  unfair 
picture  of  the  average  life  of  the  great 
struggling  middle  class  in  an  overpopu- 
lated  country  of  the  Old  World.  And  this 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  in  his  Old  Wives' 
Tale  of  the  lives  of  Constance  and  So- 
phia Baines,  the  two  daughters  of  the 
bedridden  old  draper  through  fifty  years 
of  hopes  and  hardships  and  disillusion. 
It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  anal- 
yse the  plot  of  this  volume,  for  the  pat- 
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tern  is  too  intricate  to  be  briefly  summed 
up— it  has  the  muhifold  and  wonderful 
intricacy  of  actual  life.  It  is  enough  to 
sny  that  there  arc  very  few  books  in 
English  which  mirror  back  so  truly  and 
with  such  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  the 
relative  amount  of  joy  and  sorrow  that 
enter  in  to  the  average  human  life — the 
unconscious  selfishness  of  youth,  the  rash 
haste  to^reach  forward  and  grasp  oppor- 
tunities, the  relentless  encroachment  of 
disease,  the  loneliness  of  old  age,  the  in- 
evitability of  death.  Naturally  the  book^ 
is,  with  all  its  merits,  a  depressing  one. 
It  leaves  behind  it  a  sense  of  greyness  and 
loneliness  and  personal  loss,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  it  possesses  that  rare 
power  of  making  us  feel  the  brotherhood 
of  these  commonplace  people  that  fill  its 
pages,  and  so  rendering  their  successive 
passing  away  a  personal  and  intimate  sor- 
row to  each  one  of  us.  Undoubtedly,  a 
Touch  of  Poetry,  that  is  to  say,  a  strain 
of  romanticism,  idealising  the  meaner 
traits  of  character,  the  harsher  blows  of 
fate,  would  lighten  the  gloom  and  relieve 
the  tension,  but  inevitably  it  would  have 
shorn  the  book  of  its  chief  strength,  the 
incomparable  strength  of  literal  and  fear- 
less truth. 

The  End  of  the  Road,  by  Stanley 
Portal  Hyatt,  if  not  a  book  of  quite  the 
magnitude  one  is  justified  in  expecting 
from  the  author  of  The  Little  Brown 
Brother,  is  none  the  less  a  story  that  is 
distinctly  worth  while.  Realistic  in 
method,  with  a  realism  that  does  not 
flinch  before  unpleasant  facts,  it,  never- 
theless, has  running  through  it  a  cer- 
tain strain  of  romanticism  which  will  ap- 
peal to  those  readers  who  demand  the 
Touch  of  Poetry.  Bivt  since  Mr.  Hyatt 
confines  this  Poetic  Touch  to  nature,  to 
his  stage  setting,  to  the  Road  as  the  big 
underlying  symbol  of  his  book,  and  does 
not  let  it  intrude  to  mar  the  truthfulness 
of  his  characters  and  their  actions,  there 
is  nothing  at  which  the  most  strenuous 
partisan  of  naturalism  may  justly  quar- 
rel. The  End  of  the 
"The  End  Road  is  a  story  of  South 

of  the  Africa  during  the  tran- 

Road"  sition  period  culminating 

in  the  Boer  War.  It  was 
the  period  when  railroads  were  a  dream 
of  the  future  and  when  the  Road,  a  rude, 


deep-rutted,  winding  trail  through  mud 
and  sand,  and  over  veldt  after  endless 
veldt,  was  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  interior  and  coast,  and 
when  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  few  spans 
of  oxen  was  an  autocrat  who  could  com- 
mand his  own  exorbitant  price,  amass- 
ing fortunes  by  carting  machinery  to  the 
mines  and  ore  to  the  coast.  But  it  was 
also  the  period  when  the  end  of  this  au- 
tocracy was  already  foreshadowed; 
when  civilisation  was.  crowding  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  plodding  oxen; 
when  mile  after  mile  of  rail  brought  one 
town  after  another  within  easy  touch  of 
Cape  Town ;  and  when  the  Road,  in  self- 
defence,  was  obliged  continually  to  push 
on  farther  and  farther  into  the  unbroken 
country  beyond.  The  End  of  the  Road 
must  come,  so  the  saying  was,  when  it 
should  eventually  reach  the  Great  Lakes. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  end  comes 
sooner,  not  because  there  is  no  further 
place  where  it  may  go,  but  because  the 
inexorable  spirit  of  modem  progress  has 
robbed  it  for  all  reason  for  existence.  As 
a  study  of  a  transition  epoch  just  over 
the  boundary  line  of  civilisation.  The 
End  of  the  Road  is  a  worthy  and  signifi- 
cant accomplishment.  As  a  human 
story  of  an  individual  Englishman  who 
rebels  against  modern  progress  and 
would  stubbornly  try  to  uphold  the  old 
and  crumbling  order  of  things,  it  is  much 
less  important.  Not  that  the  character  of 
this  central  figure  is  badly  drawn,  or  that 
the  tangle  which  he  makes  of  his  own  life 
and  that  of  the  woman  who  binds  her  lot 
with  his,  although  she  stands  for  prog- 
ress and  civilisation,  is  lacking  in  inter- 
est :  yet  the  whole  effect  is  that  of  a  story 
which  was  made  to  measure,  so  to  speak, 
fitted  like  a  tailor-made  garment  to  a 
particular  set  of  conditions,  instead  of 
being,  as  real  life  must  be,  the  logical 
product  of  the  conditions  themselves.  It 
is,  however,  at  least  pleasant  to  see  that 
Mr.  Hyatt  is  gaining  a  better  insight  into 
feminine  psychology.  His  men  have  aK 
ways  been  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
women  of  his  earlier  book  had  more  than 
a  mere  suggestion  of  lay  figures.  Those 
in  The  End  of  the  Road,  although  in  no 
way  remarkable,  at  least  live  and 
breathe. 
People  who  find  themselves  bored  by 
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the  intricacies  of  English  political  cam- 
paigns should  be  frankly  warned  that 
Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Rannard,  by  H.  N. 
Dickinson,  is  a  volume  not  to  their  taste. 
But  to  all  others  it  may  be  commended 
warmly  and  even  enthusiastically.  The 
atmosphere  of  English  country  life,  with 
its  duties  and  privileges,  its  nice,  tradi- 
tional distinctions  of  rank  and  caste  is 
conveyed  with  something  more  than 
mere  cleverness;  while  the  clash  and 
strife  of  political  parties,  the  heat  of  ar- 
gument and  debate,  the  secret  trickery  and 
corruption,  the  brutal  resort  to  violence 
are  all  flung  before  us  in  one  big  shifting 
panoramic  picture.    But  back  of  the  big 

national  issues,  back  of 
•*Sir  Guy  the  burden  of  statesman- 

mnd  Lady  ship  and  the  sordidness 

Rannard"  of  bribery,  there  is  an- 

other special  and  inti- 
mate drama  that  is  being  lived  through 
to  its  tragic  end  by  Sir  Guy  and  the  am- 
bitious, clear-headed,  physically  beautiful 
clergyman's  daughter  who,  without  lov- 
ing him,  has  allowed  him  to  make  her 
Lady  Rannard.  The  tragedy  of  the  book 
is  well  hidden;  at  first,  you  are  merely 
conscious  of  a  certain  discordant  note, 
the  inevitable  discord  between  an  eccen- 
tric man,  absorbed  in  his  career,  and  a 
proud,  sensitive  woman,  who  has 
learned  to  love  the  husband  whom  she 
first  accepted  from  policy.  But  little  by 
little  you  catch  side  lights  upon  the 
nature  of  Sir  Guy;  little  by  little  your 
wonderment  increases  at  his  eccentrici- 
ties, his  follies,  his  suicidal  audacities. 
And  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl- 
wind campaign  that  is  to  bring  glory  to 
himself  and  to  his  party,  you  realise  the 
truth — that  the  man  is  mentally  unbal- 
anced, that  the  eccentricities,  harmless 
enough  at  first,  have  grown  upon  him, 
that  the  strain  has  broken  down  his  rem- 
nant of  self-control,  that  he  is  already  in 
the  grip  of  the  hereditary  malady  which 
slew  his  father  before  him.  No  one  can 
accuse  this  book  of  being  marred  by  any 
misplaced  Touch  of  Poetry.  Its  strength 
lies  in  its  remorseless  and  unrelieved 
grimness. 

To  readers  who  relish  the  Touch  of 
Poetry,  the  glamour  cast  by  exotic  scenes 
and  character  often  serves  as  a  pretty 
fair  substitute.    This  is  the  reason  why 


a   prosperous   popularity    may    be   pre- 
dicted for  The  Veil,  by  Ethel  Stefana 

Stevens,    the    new     ro- 
mance of  North  Africa, 
"The  Vdr  which   strikes   a   similar 

note   to  that  of   Robert 
Hichens's      Garden      of 
Allah,   and   which,   one   may   add   par- 
enthetically, has  received  a  cordial  en- 
dorsement  from    Mr.    Hichens   himself. 
Personally,  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
reviewer,  it  is  a  pleasanter  and  more  in- 
teresting   book    than    The    Garden    of 
Allah;    for    there    is    in    all    that    Mr. 
Hichens  writes  an  ill-concealed  taint  of 
the  morbid  and  the  unwholesome.     But 
this  is  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  a  purely  per- 
sonal opinion,  flung  out  with  no  desire  to 
impress  it  on  any  one  else.    But  what  is 
more  to  the  point.  The  Veil,  while  lack- 
ing in  the  big  spectacular  power  of  The 
Garden  of  Allah,  with  its  remorseless  in- 
sistence on  the  heat,  the  glare,  the  burn- 
ing: thirst  of  the  desert,  more  than  offsets 
all  this  by  its  detailed  and  intimate  pic- 
ture of  the  inside  life  of  Tunis,  its  un- 
derstanding of  the  native  character,  the 
native  superstitions,  the  native  barbarism 
and  vengefulness.    The  central  figure  of 
the  mysterious  dancing  woman,  known 
throughout  the  cities  of  Europe  and  of 
Africa    for    her    wonderful    grrace,    her 
potent  allurement,  and  her  perpetual  con- 
cealment of  her  face  behind  the  veil,  is  a 
well-chosen  and  well-sustained  symbol  of 
the  mystery  of  the  race  from  which  she 
has  sprung,  the  life  which  she  represents. 
Her  own  personal  and  intimate  story,  the 
part  she  plays  as  a  spy  in  the  destiny  of 
nations,  the  brand  that  she  bears  through 
life  in  punishment  for  earlier  sins,  the 
fate  that  awaits  her  in  atonement  for  her 
later  ones,  are  in  themselves  factors  suffi- 
ciently important  from  which  to  weave 
a  tale  full  of  the  spell  of  exotic  strange- 
ness.    But  the  book  is  bigger  than  the 
mere  chronicle  of  one  human  life.    It  is 
a  broad,  shifting  kaleidoscopic  picture  of 
a  whole  race,  a  whole  scheme  of  ethical 
and  religious  culture.     It  shows  us,  as 
•very  few  Eastern  novels  have  shown,  the 
sort  of  life  that  lies  behind  the  veil  which 
Mohammedanism  has   for   centuries   in- 
sisted on  flinging  over  its  womankind. 
And  in  its  swift  transitions  from  the  in- 
timate secrets  of  the  harem  to  the  grim 
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turmoil  and  clash  of  battle  it  reveals 
the  author  as  one  of  those  exceptional 
women  who  combine  a  sensitive  femi- 
nine intuition  with  an  absolutely  virile 
power  of  visualisation.  Unquestionably, 
this  is  one  of  the  big  books  of  the 
season. 

As  it  Happened,  by  Ashton  Hilliers, 
is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  book  that  one 

would     have     expected 
„^    -  from   the   author  of   A 

„  '         -^  Memoir  of  a  Person  of 

Happened  Quality,    and    yet    after 

reading  it  one  realises 
that  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  might 
have  been  expected.  The  charm  of  the 
earlier  volume  lay  largely  in  the  author's 
deliberate  affectation  of  the  manner  of 
writing  in  vogue  a  century  ago,  a  man- 
ner not  quite  that  either  of  Sterne  or 
Smollett  or  Fielding,  but  in  a  ^certain 
curiously  composite  fashion,  a  blending 
of  all  three.  It  was  quite  a  simple  and 
rather  leisurely  personal  narrative  which 
did  not  attempt  to  sum  up  a  whole  race 
or  generation,  and  it  did  have  a  certain 
artistic  symmetry  and  completeness.  The 
new  volume,  while  still  affecting  the 
eighteenth-century  manner  of  writing,  is 
structurally  a  very  different  sort  of  book. 
It  is  loosely  knit,  rambling,  starting  ap- 
parently from  nowhere,  and  eventually 
arriving  at  the  same  spot.  Its  purpose, 
gathered  partly  from  the  publisher's  note, 
partly  also,  though  in  a  more  indefinite 
way,  from  the  book  itself,  is  an  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  misrule  of  King  George 
the  Third,  both  at  home  and  in  his 
various  colonies.  Such  is  the  inadequate 
excuse  offered  for  a  story  which  opens  in 
India,  shifts  to  the  stage-coach  days  of 
England,  with  its  outlawry  and  highway 
robbery,  incidentally  brings  in  some  ad- 
ventures with  Algerine  pirates  and  ends 
up  with  some  fierce  engagements  with 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Spain. 
Stolen  jewels,  missing  heirs,  mock  mar- 
riages, and  other  villainies  too  numerous 
to  mention  leave  upon  the  mind  a  sort 
of  nightmare  impression  of  Defoe  and 
Smollett  and  Fenimore  Cooper  all  gone 
mad  at  once  and  rioting  together  in  one 
stupendous  and  reckless  orgy.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  London  Spectator 
has  pronounced  As  it  Happened  to  be  "a 
novel    in   a   thousand."     The    London 


Spectator  is  doubtless  right;  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  sort  of  novel  that  it  has 
in  mind  to  make  up  its  thousand. 

The  Greater  Power,  by  Harold  Bind- 
loss,  calls  for  only  a  brief  mention.  This 

author  has  already  pretty 
"The  firmly     established     his 

Greater  reputation   for  picturing 

Powcr^  graphically    the    pioneer 

life  of  the  great  Canadian 
Northwest.  Readers  who  have  liked  his 
earlier  volumes  will  find  in  The  Greater 
Power  substantially  the  same  merits  and 
the  same  defects:  the  same  sense  of 
breadth  and  freedom,  the  clean,  whole- 
some breath  of  woods  and  mountains 
and  the  open  sky,  the  invigorating  spirit 
of  wrestling  hand  to  hand  with  natural 
forces  and  wringing  triumph  from  stub- 
born tree  and  earth  and  rock — and  at  the 
same  time,  the  same  old  strain  of  ro- 
manticism, with  here  and  there  its 
gross  improbabilities,  its  time-worn  situ- 
ations, and  an  annoying  tendency  to  give 
us  not  real  women,  but  mere  conven- 
tionalised substitutes  for  them.  Never- 
theless, Harold  Bindloss  is  easy  and 
amusing  reading,  and  now  and  then  he 
rewards  us  with  a  chapter  of  genuine 
power. 

Much  of  what  has  just  been  said  of 
Mr.  Bindloss  applies  equally  to  Harold 

Bell  Wright,  the  author 
"TheCaUing  of  That  Printer  of 
of  Dan  Udell's,  and  some  other 

Matthews"  volumes  of  phenomenally 

wide  circulation.  About 
all  that  is  necessary  to  say  of  The  Calling 
of  Dan  Matthews  is  that  it  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  book  which  the  readers  who 
like  this  author's  previous  volumes  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  enjoy.  That 
it  has  no  special  structural  merit,  no 
special  distinction  of  style  is  quite  be- 
side the  point.  People  who  read  books  of 
this  type  are  not  looking  for  high  artistic 
quality ;  they  are  looking  chiefly  for  cer- 
tain types  of  distinctly  American  char- 
acter, depicted  with  a  certain  graphic  ac- 
curacy; a  moderate  quantity  of  more  or 
less  whimsical  humour  and  an  underlying 
strain  of  religious  sentiment  which  some- 
times verges  on  sentimentality.  It  is  not 
the  fault  either  of  the  author  or  of  the 
present  reviewer  that  the  latter  does  not 
personally  enjoy  this  type  of  book,  but  he 
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can  at  least  grant  to  it  the  cordial  recog- 
nition that  he  is  always  ready  to  grant  to 
the  work  of  any  writer  who  has  known 
precisely  what   sort  of  a  book  he  has 


wanted  to  write  and  has  succeeded  on 
two  or  three  successive  occasions  in  writ- 
ing it. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


THE  PAINTER  AND  HIS  PROFITS 


■NE  day  during  the  lat- 
flter  part  of  August  a 
■gentleman  walked  into 
Hone  of  the  few  New 
J  York  art  galleries  that 
Bare  not  closed  for  the 
Ig  summer  months  and,  ap- 
proaching tile  attendant  in  charge,  said 
in  3  friendly  way:  "This  is  just  a  noti- 
fication call,  to  let  you  know  that  our 
new  home  is  finished,  and  that  we  are 
ready  to  buy  a  Keith  whenever  you  say 
the  word,"  The  attendant  explained 
that  the  director  of  the  gallery,  who  was 
then  in  the  West,  had  just  shipped  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  William  Keith's 
art  ever  exhibited,  and  that  they  would 
reach  the  city  within  the  week.  The 
prospective  purchaser  was  delighted, 
asked  first  choice  and  offered  to  call  at 
any  time  the  dealer  suggested.  "That's 
the  best  news  we  have  had  all  summer," 
the  attendant  exclaimed,  after  his  visitor 

had   gone,     "Mr.   ,"   mentioning   a 

name  well  known  in  New  York,  "has 
evidently  completed  his  home  on  Long 
Island.  We  have  been  working  on  him 
for  seven  years."  The  attendant  then 
led  the  way  inio  a  storeroom  and  drew 
out  a  wonderful  painting  by  Keith. 
When  I  expressed  astonishment  that  he 
had  not  shown  it  to  the  visitor,  he 
calmly  remarked  that  ilie  paintings  com- 
ing were  far  better. 

Generally  speaking,  Keith  is  not 
known  in  the  East,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Californians  are  ready  to 
take  the  pictures  from  his  studio  almost 
as  rapidly  as  he  can  finish  them.  The 
dealer  here  referred  to  has  been  buying 
Keith  paintings  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  but  only  has  he  been  able  to  se- 
cure them  by  making  the  long  trip  West 
and  putting  in  a  personal  hid.  At  the 
time  of  the  San  Francisco  fire  many  fine 


paintings  by  Keith  were  destroyed,  and, 
consequently,  the  value  of  those  remain- 
ing has  advanced  along  with  the  in- 
creased figure  he  is  now  able  to  ask. 
Even  when  selling  from  his  studio  the 
price  of  a  picture  is  seldom  less  than 
$5,000.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  art  is  not  so  long  as  tt  was,  and  that 
life  is  not  so  short  but  that  many  paint- 
ers now  live  to  reap  most  substantial  re- 
wards. ■  As  a  rule,  however,  the  early 
struggle  is  yet  severe  and  few  painters 
obtain  recognition  before  they  are  forty. 
Yet  the  painter  of  to-day  hds  many  ad- 
vantages unknown  to  the  men  of  former 
years — and  the  buying  public  is  much 
greater. 

In  the  case  of  Julian  Rix,  who  died  in 
1903,  appreciation  came  largely  because 
he  had  faith  in  his  own  ability.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  was  known  as  an  ordinary 
water-colour  and  oil  man,  who  could 
turn  his  hand  to  etching  when  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  in  a  few  more  dollars. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  made  above  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  in  any  year  during 
this  period.  Finally  he  went  to  a  wealthy 
manufacturer  of  his  acquaintance,  told 
the  business  man  that  he  knew  there  was 
something  more  in  him  and  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  bring  it  out.  The  manu- 
facturer agreed  to  stake  him  and  Rix 
went  to  work.  In  less  than  three  years 
he  was  prepared  to  give  an  exhibition 
and  found  a  New  York  dealer  who 
would  undertake  the  task.  It  was  more 
than  successful.  In  the  five  years  be- 
tween 1898  and  1903  Rix  paid  back  the 
six  thousand  dollars  that  had  been  lent 
him.  When  he  died  in  the  latter  year 
his  friends  were  astonished  to  learn 
that,  besides  repaying  all  these  loans  that 
had  been  made  him,  he  yet  had  $20,000 
in  the  bank.  His  executor  refused  $100,- 
000  for  his  pictures  that  remained  unsold. 
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Many  painters  of  to-day  are  doing 
their  art  no  harm  by  combining  with  it 
some  business  ability.  Thomas  Moran 
will  undoubtedly  make,  this  year,  be- 
tween $40,000  and  $50,000.  His  success 
was  reasonably  assured  long  ago,  when 
Congress  purchased  his  **Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone"  and  followed  it  up 
a  little  later  by  buying  his  "Grand 
Chasm  of  the  Colorado."  For  each  of 
these  pictures  the  Government  paid 
Moran  $10,000.  Only  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  have  the  paintings  from 
the  brush  of  J.  Francis  Murphy  been 
looked  upon  with  general  favour ;  but  to- 
day he  is  one  of  the  "best  sellers''  in  the 
auction  rooms.  Horatio  Walker  is  an- 
other who  finds  painting  profitable.  Tlie 
New  York  dealer  who  handles  his  work 
has  a  ready  sale  for  it  at  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  a  picture.  Henry  W.  Ranger's 
income  from  his  paintings,  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  at  least,  could 
hardly  be  less  than  $20,000  a  year.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Evans  Collection,  back 
in  1900,  his  painting,  "An  East  River 
Idyl,"  brought  $i,350- 

John  LaFarge,  who  probably  has  a 
larger,  though  not  so  discriminating, 
following  through  his  writings  than  his 
paintings,  has  for  many  years  received 
very  attractive  rewards.  This  is  shown 
better  than  figures  could  prove  it.  in  the 
leisurely  manner  in  which  he  has  painted 
the  picture  that  will  undoubtedly  live  as 
his  masterpiece.  Necessity  drove  him 
not  at  all  to  hasten  this  work,  that  for 
twenty-one  years  lay  in  his  studio  in 
various  stages  of  completion :  only  re- 
ceiving his  attention  when  he  felt  irre- 
sistibly drawn  toward  it.  The  picture 
represents  his  conception  of  the  Jap- 
anese Goddess  of  Mercy,  meditating  on 
human  life,  and  bears  that  title  in  the 
Japanese,  "Kwaunon.'^  The  picture  has 
only  recently  come  into  the  possession 
of  a  dealer.  William  M.  Chase,  who  has 
some  reputation  both  as  art  teacher  and 
portrait  painter,  is  more  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  painter  of  still  life.  The 
works  that  have  become  known  as 
"Chase's  Fish  Pictures"  are  classics 
from  the  artist's  standpoint.  It  is  ru- 
moured that  he  has  a  standing  offer  of 
$3,000  each  for  as  many  of  these  pictures 
as  he  cares  to  paint.    However  this  may 


be,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  secured  its 
painting  of  this  kind  for  $1,500;  while 
the  Corcoran  Galleries,  at  Washington, 
paid  a  somewhat  larger  figure.  Gran- 
ville Smith,  who  threw  over  an  income 
of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  from 
illustrating  that  he  might  give  his  time 
to  painting,  is  getting  back  some  of  his 
lost  revenues — and  most  any  painter 
could  live  undisturbed  on  $5,000  a  year, 
with  an  increasing  demand. 

The  Academy  01  Design  was  a  goodly 
harvest  field  for  many  painters  last  win- 
ter. Benjamin  Foster's  summer  landscat)e 
brought  $2,000;  the  winter  scenes  by 
Redfield,  there  were  three  of  them,  sold 
for  $2,000  each;  Francis  Day  received 
$750  for  his  picture;  while  Glackens, 
better  known  as  illustrator  than  painter, 
was  given  proof  of  the  appreciation  of 
his  ability  in  the  sum  of  $500  for  the 
picture  he  exhibited.  The  painting  of 
portraits  has  become  so  remunerative 
these  days  that  many  men  who  have 
struggled  along  on  little  or  less  for  many 
years  have  at  last  turned  to  portraiture 
and  found  themselves  '  'independent. 
John  Singer  Sargent  undoubtedly  stands 
out  as  the  most  successful  of  these  men. 
One  facility  of  expression,  seeming  to 
secure  the  most  remarkable  quality  when 
working  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  Sar- 
gent's ability  to  product  is  almost  be- 
yond reckoning,  as  his  prices  arc  almost 
beyond  limit.  It  has  been  reliably 
stated  that  for  single  figures  he  is  paid 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  and  for  groups 
of  two  from  $15,000  to  $30,000.  In  the 
way  of  recreation  he  paints  water  col- 
ours, and  it  was  for  a  collection  of  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  these,  relatively 
small,  that  the  Brooklyn  Institute  paid 
$20,000.  And  this  figure  was  consid- 
ered a  concession  on  Sargent's  part, 
made  because  of  the  services  rendered 
the  fine  arts  by  the  purchasing  organisa- 
tion. Of  the  prices  paid  American  por- 
trait painters  who  have  stayed  at  home, 
George  Luks's  $5,000  commission  from 
the  Government  for  the  painting  of 
Elihu  Root  may  be  mentioned  as  a  very 
pleasing  example.  And  Torrey,  a 
painter  who  is  generally  busy,  it  is  un- 
derstood secures  $3,000  for  each  por- 
trait he  completes. 
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E.  A.  Abbey  must  attribute  much  of 
his  remarkable  success  to  the  fact  that, 
coupled  with  his  supreme  genius,  is  an 
ever  ready  desire  to  pay  more  than  he 
has  for  anything  that  will  be  of  service 
to  his  art.  There  are  many  stories  yet 
alive  of  how,  during  his  early  days  in 
New  York,  he  would  flee  to  some 
friend's  studio  to  work,  that  he  might 
escape  the  creditors  who  besieged  his 
door.  Even  while  on  the  big  commission 
for  the  Boston  Public  Library  there  was 
a  time  he  was  so  hard  pressed  for  work- 
ing capital,  on  account  of  his  extrava- 
gant expenditures  for  costumes  and 
various  other  properties  he  considered 
necessary  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  his 
contract,  that  he  was  forced  to  come  to 
New  York  for  ready  money.  Of  course 
he  was  successful,  for  instead  of  trying 
to  borrow  the  required  amount  he 
painted  for  it.  Eighteen  pastelles,  pic- 
turing the  heroines  from  Shakespeare, 
were  made  ready  for  exhibition  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  They  sold  for  a 
thousand  dollars  each  and  Abbey  went 
back  to  Boston  with  all  of  his  pockets 
bulging  greenbacks.  Another  indica- 
tion of  what  might  be  called  his  prodigal 
devotion  to  art  is  shown  in  an  incident 
connected  with  the  $250,000  commission 
he  had  for  decorating  a  portion  of  the 
Harrisburg  Capitol.  After  he  had  ful- 
filled his  agreement  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  except  himself,  he  did 
$30,000  worth  of  work,  estimating  it  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  had  been  paid,  for 
nothing. 

Going  a  little  farther  back,  however, 
we  find  several  men  who  lacked  often 
the  necessities  of  life  and  who  only  in 
their  latest  years,  if  at  all,  reached  any 
material  success  or  reasonable  recogni- 
tion. Yet  their  work  is  now  some  of 
the  most  valuable  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. Homer  D.  Martin,  who  died  in 
1897,  lived  a  life  of  poverty,  shortened 
through  privation.  Two  years  after  his 
death  the  painting  "Westchester  Hills" 
brought  $1,000,  and  so  rapidly  did  the 
appreciation  of  his  work  grow  that  a 
year  teter,  in  1900,  it  found  an  eager 
purchaser  at  $4,750.  His  "Old  Church 
in  Normandy"  sold  for  $3,200,  a  sum 
that  would  have  seemed  fabulous  to 
Martin.     But  that  is  not  all.     The  de- 


mand for  his  paintings  became  so  great 
that  an  enterprising  dealer  hired  some 
one  with  more  skill  than  conscience  to 
"fake"  Martin's  style,  and  the  pictures 
were  offered  as  originals.  This  condi- 
tion became  known  soon  after  the  sale 
of  the  collection  of  the  late  Senator  F.  S. 
Gibbs.  At  the  time  of  the  auction  a 
painting  called  "On  the  Seine,"  said  to 
be  a  Martin,  was  sold  to  a  dealer  for 
$2,200.  Twice  since  then  the  dealer  has 
sold  the  picture,  only  to  have  it  re- 
turned. Apparently  both  Senator  Gibbs 
and  the  dealer  were  deceived.  John 
Twachtman  is  another  great  American 
painter  who  died  unappreciated.  Even 
after  his  death,  when  the  widow  en- 
deavoured to  realise  something  from  a 
number  of  his  unsold  canvases,  they 
went  so  slowly  and  at  such  low  prices 
that  she  withdrew  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  Within  a  very  few  years 
his  work  had  so  increased  in  value  that 
she  was  able  to  dispose  of  these  same 
paintings  at  handsome  figures.  To-day 
his  pictures  are  not  to  be  had,  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  dealer,  are  price- 
less. 

Ralph  Albert  Blakelock,  driven  to 
worse  than  death  through  the  despair 
that  came  from  lack  of  appreciation  and 
reward,  is  to-day  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  great  painters  of  recent  times.  Prac- 
tically his  only  patron  was  the  late  Sena- 
tor Gibbs,  and  poverty  forced  the  artist 
to  offer  his  pictures  at  so  low  a  figure 
that  the  Senator  practically  cornered  the 
market.  After  the  latter's  death,  when 
his  paintings  were  put  up  at  auction,  the 
Blakelocks  brought  some  of  the  best 
prices.  "The  Pipe  Dance,"  that  was 
given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hearn,  cost  that  gen- 
tleman $3,100.  And  yet  Blakelock  was 
so  poor  that  often  he  could  not  buy  can- 
vases. For  that  reason  many  of  the 
most  charming  examples  of  his  art  are 
but  a  few  inches  in  size — they  were 
painted  on  cigar-box  covers.  Yet  one  of 
his  small  ones,  only  eight  by  six  inches, 
sold  for  $510.  This  was  his  "Shooting 
the  Arrow." 

Inness  fared  little  better,  in  fact  it  was 
not  until  the  last  years  of  his  life  that 
he  came  into  anything  more  than  a  liv- 
ing.   So  long  ago  as  February  17,  1899, 
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his  "Gray  Lowery  Day"  sold  for  $10,- 
150,  breaking  all  records  up  to  that  time 
for  auction-sale  prices  of  American  pic- 
tures. A  few  years  prior  to  this  sale 
the  late  T.  B.  Clarke  had  purchased 
"Gray  Lowery  Day"  for  a  few  hundreds 
of  dollars ;  but  so  rapidly  did  the  value  of 
an  Inness  increase  that  at  this  auction 
Messrs.  Henry  Sampson,  W.  R.  Hearst, 
and  Joseph  Ellsworth  eagerly  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  prize — the  painting 
falling  to  Mr.  Sampson.  It  is  now 
owned  by  General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard. 
At  the  same  sale  an  art  dealer  paid 
$6,100  for  '*Clouded  Sun"  by  Inness, 
and,  of  course,  he  was  purchasing  to  sell 
again.  At  the  Evans  sale  in  1900 
"Georgia  Pines,"  by  the  same  artist, 
brought  $5,900. 

A.  H.  Wyant,  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  greatest  landscape  painter  Amer- 
ica has  ever  produced,  not  only  died  un- 
successful, from  the  worldly  standpoint, 
but  was  practically  unknown  for  some 
time  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1892.  In  1900  his  wonderful  painting 
called  "In  the  Adirondacks"  sold  for 
$6,300 — it  could  not  now  be  had  for 
twice  that  sum.  He  is  another  whose 
work  is  considered,  so  far  as  the  dealers 
are  concerned,  to  be  almost  beyond 
price. 

The  name  of  William  Morris  Hunt, 
known  to  many  as  a  great  teacher  and 
painter,  would  live  if  he  had  never  done 
anything  more  than  bring  to  this  coun- 
try the  first  paintings  it  saw  by  Jean 
Francois  Millet.  And  yet  when  Hunt 
returned  after  his  long  period  of  strug- 
gle by  the  side  of  the  master  Frenchman, 
people  told  him  that  he  was  crazy  if  he 
thought  any  one  would  care  to  hang  pic- 
tures of  peasants  in  their  parlours.  Mil- 
let died  in  1875,  indifferently  recognised 
and  comparatively  poor.  Then  came 
Fame,  and  paintings  he  had  sold  for  a 
few  dollars  brought  hundreds,  and  each 
sale  and  each  exhibition  of  his  work 
added  honour  to  his  memory  and  name 
— and  value  to  his  paintings.  The 
French  Government  paid  300,000  francs 
for  his  "Gleaners."  The  "Angelus"  that 
brought  Millet  probably  his  largest  fee, 
though  less  than  $1,000  came  to  America 
for  $115,000  and  cost  France  to  repur- 
chase it  $150,000. 


Meissonier  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  fortunate  ones,  for,  some  time 
before  his  death,  he  had  both  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  that  an  artist  derives  from 
the  sale  of  pictures  at  good  prices.  His 
portrait  work  did  much  to  bring  him 
financial  success,  though  it  was  his  re- 
nown, already  widespread,  that  brought 
him  wealthy  ones  who  desired  Meis- 
sonier portraits.  Hotel  Drouot,  the 
famous  auction  house  of  Paris,  was  an 
active  market  place  for  this  painter's 
work.  His  "Fumeur,"  a  picture  some 
six  or  seven  inches  square,  sold  there  for 
34,000  francs,  while  a  water  colour,  at 
a  little  later  date,  brought  22,000  francs. 
His  masterpiece,  the  great  canvas  known 
as  "1807,"  now  hangs  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  presented  to  the  in- 
stitution by  Judge  Henry  Hilton.  This 
painting  was  originally  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  who 
paid  for  it  the  sum  of  $60,000. 

There  have  been  countless  exchanges 
of  paintings  that  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other are  of  peculiar  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prices  paid;  but  it  is  only 
possible  to  mention  a  relatively  small 
number  of  them.  Ary  Scheffer,  whose 
wonderful  picture  known  as  "St.  Augus- 
tine and  His  Mother,"  that  hangs  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  is  unusual  for 
the  age  at  which  he  found  a  market  for 
his  wares.  It  is  related  that  when  only 
eighteen  he  sold  a  picture  for  fifty 
francs.  Rembrandt  did  better  than  that, 
if  recorded  gossip  has  it  correct,  for  he 
is  said  to  have  made  more  than  $25,000 
a  year  for  the  ten  years  from  1632  to 
1642.  Of  individual  pictures  that  hav« 
brought  gratifying  prices  might  be  men- 
tioned "Mare  Sous  Bois,"  by  Diaz,  that 
sold  for  18,100  francs:  the  "Abreuvoir," 
of  Troyon,  25,100  francs;  Theodore 
Rousseau's  "Ferme  dans  le  Berry," 
20,000  francs;  Bonnat's  "Jeune  Itali- 
enne,"  9,600  francs;  and  Gerome's 
"Duo,"  that  brought  10,000  francs.  At 
about  the  time  these  were  sold  at  Hotel 
Drouot,  Holman  Hunt's  "Strayed 
Sheep"  sold  at  Sothby's  for  £700. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  how 
commercially  valuable  a  painter's  name 
may  become  could  not  be  shown  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  chances  taken  by 
purchasers  who  offer  large  sums  for  a 
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painting  that  is  even  suspected  of  being 
executed  by  a  great  master.  This  ten- 
dency is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  bids  made  during  the  famous 
Haminton  Palace  Sales  of  about  the 
year  1880.  In  jaddition  to  the  "Hob- 
bema"  that  brought  £4,252  ids.,  the  two 
Rubens,  one  depicting  the  birth  of  Venus 
that  sold  for  £1,630,  the  other  a  portrait 
that  brought  £1,837  los.,  all  authentic 
pictures,  there  were  sold  the  following: 
The  great  (and  doubtful)  Rubens, 
"Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions,"  of  which 
a  replica  (which  may  possibly  be  the 
original)  exists  elsewhere,  but  which  a 
Mr.  Dennison  thought  worth  £5,145,  the 
highest  price  paid  at  the  sale.  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  ascribed  to 
Botticelli,  appeared  to  be  decidedly  lack- 
ing in  authenticity,  yet  it  brought  the 


round  sum  of  £1,627  ^os.  The  same 
purchaser  did  not  hesitate  paying  £1,785 
for  a  couple  of  (doubtful)  Mantegas; 
£525  for  a  Leonardo  portrait  (also 
doubtful),  and  for  a  "Giorgione"  (con- 
sidered very  doubtful)  he  paid  £1,417 
los.  A  doubtful  picture  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  by  Gainsborough  was  sold 
at  one  ti»ne  for  10,000  guineas.  The 
early  career  of  the  portrait  favours  the 
theory  of  its  being  a  "fake."  It  was 
purchased  in  1839  by  a  picture  restorer 
for  £50 ;  he  later  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Wynn- 
Ellis  for  £63.  It  remained  in  the  latter's 
collection  until  1876.  The  gentleman 
who  paid  the  10,000  guineas  for  the  pos- 
sible Gainsborough  afterward  suffered 
the  misfortune  of  having  the  painting 
stolen  from  his  home. 

Amos  State, 
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HEN  Francois  the  First 
of  France  conferred 
upon  Geofroy  Tory  of 
Bourges  the  title  of 
"King's  Printer,"  he 
honoured  the  nation 
while  he  honoured  the 
man,  for  this  first  of  Royal  Printers 
was  destined,  for  one  thing,  to  work 
a  revolution  in  French  typography.  The 
story  of  Tory's  career — he  was  bom 
about  1480  and  died  in  1533 — and 
achievements  has  been  told  in  a  sump- 
tuous volume  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  a  limited  edition  at  the  River- 
side Press. 

Tory,  like  so  many  other  French 
geniuses,  was  born  of  the  people.  His 
early  manhood  was  devoted  to  literary 
studies,  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
French  alphabet  and  language,  which  he 
in  many  ways  improved.    In  the  Champ 

♦Geofroy  Tory:  Printer  and  Engraver: 
First  Royal  Printer :  Reformer  of  Orthography 
and  Typography  under  Francois  I.  An  account 
of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Auguste  Bemand, 
translated  by  George  Burnham  Ives.  Boston: 
Houghton.  Miffiin  and  Co.  362  pp.  35o  copies. 
$3750  net. 


Fleury,  a  book  published  by  him  in  1529, 
Tory  made  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
refinement  of  the  language.  For  example, 
he  urged  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in 
place  of  the  final  letter  in  elided  words, 
and  the  use  of  the  cedilla  to  mark  the 
soft  c. 

He  became  a  professor  at  the  Colleges 
de  Plessis,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  he  first  developed  an  interest  in  the 
artistic  side  of  book-making,  and  began 
the  study  of  drawing  and  engraving,  con- 
fining himself  almost  exclusively  to  en- 
graving on  wood.  The  many  and  admir- 
able examples  of  this  work  which  he  pro- 
duced are  numbered  among  the  particular 
gems  of  that  art  in  France.  The  subject 
here  reproduced  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
that  exists  from  the  hand  of  any  of  the 
engravers  on  wood. 

In  time  Tory  became  a  bookseller  and 
then  a  printer,  and  in  1531  he  received 
his  Crown  appointment  of  "King's 
Printer." 

The  date  of  Tory's  marriage  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  about 
151 1.  His  wife  was  Perrette  le  Hullin. 
There  was  one  child,  Agnes.    At  the  age 
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of  ten,  on  August  25,  1522,  the  child  died 
suddenly  and  Tory  was  deeply  stricken. 
He  had  conceived  the  most  brilliant  hopes 
for  her  future,  and  already  had  instructed 
her  in  Latin  and  the  fine  arts. 

Not  long  after  this  he  designed  the 
device  for  his  printing  press.  It  is  known 
as  the  "Pot  Casse,"  and  while  Tory  en- 
deavoured to  connect  its  symbols  with  the 


ordinary  events  of  life,  everything  tends 
to  prove  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  "The  shattered 
antique"  vessel  represents  her  career, 
which  was  shattered  by  destiny  (repre- 
sented by  the  toret)  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  life ;  the  book  secured  by 
padlocks  suegests  her  literary  studies ;  the 
little  winged  figure  in  the  upper  comer 
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is  her  soul  ascending ;  the  device  "non 
plus"  suggests  the  grief  of  Tory,  who 
seems  to  say,  "I  no  longer  (non  plus) 
care  for  anything."  Tory  used  ten 
variations  of  this  device  in  his  various 
publications,  but  all  of  them  include 
practically  the  same  details. 

The  translator  of  the  present  volume 
does  not  note  the  fact,  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  Tory  got  his  idea  and  design  for 
the  broken  vase  from  the  almost  identical 
example  that  appears  in  The  Hypnero- 
tomachia,  printed  by  Aldus  in  1499. 

The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
represented  a  period  of  renovation  in  the 
make-up  of  books  as  it  did  in  the  other 
arts.  A  real  revolution  took  place  in  re- 
spect to  typography,  and  the  Gothic  and 
semi-Gothic  characters  were  being  re- 
placed by  the  more  graceful  and  legible 
Roman  letters.  These  were  copied  mostly 
from  the  old  monuments  of  Italy,  and 
Tory  was  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
and  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
with  the  result  that  he  accomplished 
many  improvements  and  refinements  in 
the  fwm  of  the  Roman  letters.  The 
alphabets  of  initial  letters  which  he  de- 
signed have  served  as  models  for  the 
most  beautiful  of  modem  examples. 
Indeed,  a  larpe  proportion  of  the  best 
of  decorations  that  have  been  used  by 
printers  of  fine  editions  since  the  six- 
teenth century  have  been  either  copied  or 
adapted  from  Tory's  designs,  or  at  least 
inspired  by  them. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  art 
that  is  yet  to  be  added  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  versatile  genius.  That  is 
Iconography,  the  painting  and  engraving 
of  miniature  pictures.  Delightful  ex- 
amples of  this  aspect  of  his  work  are  to 
be  found  in  many  of  his  books,  particu- 
larly in  his  Books  of  Hours.  Among 
the  many  occupations,  however,  which  so 


filled  his  life,  his  great  enthusiasm  seems 
ever  to  have  been  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mother  tongue. 

The  new  volume  is  a  tall  quarto, 
printed  on  an  English  handmade  paper, 
with  a  font  of  type  especially  designed 
for  the  work  by  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers.  This 
font  is  a  recut  of  the  famous  Caslon  let- 
ters and  harmonises  perfectly  with  tlie 
numerous  reproductions  of  Tory's  work. 
The  binding  is  in  a  dull  green  antique 
paper,  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides  with 
a  decoration  bv  Tory.  The  perfection  of 
the  presswork  appeals  to  the  printer  of 
fine  books,  and  Mr,  Rogers  deserves 
very  high  praise  for  this  latest  achieve- 
ment in  artistic  book  making. 

Laurence  Burn  ham. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

VERSE 
Alfred  BartUti  (Boston): 

Songs    of    Saint    Bartholomew.     By    Sara 
Hamilton  Birchall. 

Short  miscellaneous  verses. 

DufHeld  and  Company: 

Songs  and  Poems.   Old  and  New.   By  Will- 
iam Sharp.    (Fiona  MacLeod.) 

This  selection  has  been  gathered  from 
the  five  published  volumes.  As  the  pub- 
lishers announce,  the  selection  is  a  rep- 
resentative one  for  those  who  do  not  re- 
quire the  complete  set. 

Nazareth  Trade  School  Printing  Department 
(Farmingdale,  L.  I.) : 
Songs    and    Ballads.      Walter    and    Lilian. 
By  Edmund  Basel. 

Privately  Published    (Canon   City,  Colo.): 

Landscapes    and    Waterscapes.     By    Lottie 
Schoolcraft  Felter. 

A  small  volume  of  miscellaneous 
vcr«e. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Fresh   Fields  and  Legends   Old   and   New. 
By  Sarah  J.  Day. 

Short  poems  grouped  under  such 
headings  as  "A  Country  Home"; 
"Bird  Songs";  "Field  Notes";  and 
"Legends  Old  and  New." 

Smith  and  Sale  (Portland,  Me.): 

Songs  of  the  Open.    By  John  O'Hara. 

A  volume  of  verse  dedicated  to  Jack 
London.  The  edition  has  been  limited 
to  one  hundred  copies. 

RELIGION.  SCIENCE,  POLITICS, 
PHILOSOPHY 

The  Advocate  Publishing  Company: 

The  Errors  of  Mind  Healing.    By  Reinhold 
William,  M.D. 

Compared  with  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  His  disciples  in  the  healing  of  the 
afflicted  as  viewed  by  a  physician. 

The  Century  Company: 

Municipal  Government.    By  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  LL.D. 

A  volume  which  will  not  alone  be  of 
value  to  the  college  student,  but  for  the 
general  reader  interested  in  political, 
economic  and  social  questions.  The  en- 
deavour has  been,  the  author  writes,  "to 


treat  both  the  historical  development  of 
city  institutions  in  western  Europe  and 
to  discover  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish the  social  conditions  of  modern 
urban  populations,  in  the  hope  that  help 
might  be  obtained  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  presented  by  city  life." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Ethics  of  Progress;  or  the  Theory  and 
the  Practice  by  which  Civilisation  Pro- 
ceeds.   By  Charles  F.  Dole. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth 
a  simple,  vital  principle  of  conduct 
which  shall  govern  all  doubtful  points 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race.  The  effort  is  made 
to  treat  all  questions  without  theological 
or  other  bias,  but  solely  upon  the  ground 
of  human  welfare. 

The  Mind  of  Christ.  An  Attempt  to  An- 
swer the  Question,  What  Did  Jesus  Be- 
lieve? By  T.  Calvin  McClelland,  D.D. 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  show  in  a 
clear,  non-controversial  language  the 
basic  principles  which  the  Messiah  un- 
doubtedly st6od  for,  and  which  are  the 
groundwork  of  Christian  theology  to- 
day. In  twelve  chapters  he  discusses 
"Jesus's  Idea"  on  many  subjects — 
"God,"  "Man,"  "Himself,"  "Religion," 
"Sin,"  "Salvation,"  "Prayer,"  "Immor- 
tality," etc. 

Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Editor-in- 
Chief),  with  the  Assistance  of  Charles 
Colebrook  Sherman  and  George  William 
Gilmore,  M.A.  (Associate  Editors).  Vol- 
ume IV. 

Volume  IV  includes  948  topics  ranging 
from  "Draeseke"  to  "(joa."  It  contains 
a  number  of  very  interesting  things  on 
archaeological  subjects,  several  of  which 
are  contributed  by  Dr.  Immanuel  Ben- 
zinger,  the  well-known  German  Oriental- 
ist, of  Jerusalem.  It  is  strong  in  biogra- 
phy and  history,  and  contains  numerous 
articles  on  Bible  subjects.  There  is  also 
a  bibliographical  appendix  which  brings 
the  bibliographies  for  the  articles  con- 
tained in  the  four  volumes  published 
down  to  July,  1909. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

The  Making  of  the  English  Bible.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the 
English  Bible  on  English  Literature.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  M.A.,  D.D. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  study  Dr. 
McComb  states  that  his  purpose  is  "not 
to  give  a  history  of  the  English  Bible, 
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but  to  indicate  in  the  light  of  recent  in- 
vestigations the  immense  debt  our  latest 
revision  owes  to  its  predecessors,  and  to 
estimate  the  contributions  to  it  from  the 
most  idverse  sources."  The  various 
chapters  are  as  follows:  "William  Tin- 
dale— the  Father  of  the  English  Bible" ; 
"The  Contribution  of  Miles  Coverdale" ; 
"The  Contribution  of  the  Genevan 
Version";  "The  Contribution  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible";  "The  Roman  Catholic 
Contribution" ;  "The  Contribution  of  the 
Authorised  Version";  and  "The  Con- 
tribution of  the  Anglo-American  Ver- 
*  ff 
sion. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

Modern  Light  on  Immortality.  Being  an 
Original  Excursion  into  Historical  Re- 
search and  Scientific  Discovery  Pointing 
to  a  New  Solution  of  the  Problem.  By 
Henry  Frank. 

The  author  treats  his  subject  in  two 
parts:  "The  History  and  the  Problem 
of  the  Future  Life"  and  "Recent  Science 
and  the  Problem  of  the  Future  Life." 

Yale  University  Press: 

The  Christian  Ministry  and  The  Social  Or- 
der. Lectures  Delivered  in  the  Course  in 
Pastoral  Functions  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1908^)9.  Edited  by  Charles  S. 
MacFarland. 

The  thirteen  lectures  in  this  volume 
were  selected  from  a  supplementary 
course  of  constant  instruction  in  1908-0Q 
at  Yale  Divinity  School,  which  at- 
tempted to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
entire  field  of  pastoral  work. 

HISTORY,  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Maine  Woods.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
With  Introduction  and  Illustrations  by 
Clifton  Johnson. 

A  new  illustrated  edition.  Inspired  by 
the  primitiveness  of  the  region  Thoreau 
was  led  to  make  three  trips  into  the 
northern  wilderness,  the  first  in  1846  and 
the  last  in  1857.  The  Maine  Woods 
is  a  record  of  these  journeys.  There  arc 
thirty-three  full-page  plates  illustrating 
the  text. 

International  Bureau  of  American  Republics: 

Chile.  A  Handbook.  Compiled  bv  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

A  volume  of  general  information  in  re- 
fi^ard  to  Chile  and  its  resources  issued 
by  an  organisation  supported  by  the 
American  Republics  and  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  encouragement  of  Pan- 
American  commerce,  friendship,  and 
peace. 

The  John  Lane  Company: 

Seekers  in  Sicily.  Being  a  Quest  for  Per- 
sephone by  Jane  and  Peripatetica.  Done  into 


the  Vernacular  by  Elizabeth  Bisland  and 

Anne  Hoyt 

Containing  an  account  of  the  people, 
country,  and  villages  of  the  island  jewel 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  volume  is  il- 
lustrated. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
A    Literary    History   of    Rome.     From   the 
Origins  to  the  Close  of  the  Golden  Age. 
By  J.  Wight  Duff,  M.A. 

Comprising  a  sketch  of  the  earliest 
Latin  records  of  intellectual  activity  found 
in  inscriptions  and  a  systematic  account 
of  the  later  development  of  the  Latin 
literature,  with  constant  regard  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  Romans. 

EDUCATIONAL 

American  Book  Company: 

Selections  from  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  and  Browning.  Edited  by 
Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  Lecturer  on 
English  Literature  in  Harvard  University, 
and  Henry  Milner  Rideout 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Gate- 
way Series  of  English  texts,  the  general 
editor  of  which  is  Henry  Van  Dyke.  It 
contains  ninety-two  selections,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  College  En- 
trance Requirements  in  English.  In  con- 
nection with  the  selections  from  each  of 
the  five  poets  is  an  introduction  giving 
a  short  biography  and  some  account  of 
the  author's  work  and  its  tendencies. 

Foundations  of  German.  By  C.  F.  Kayser, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature,  Normal  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  F.  Monteser,  Ph.D., 
Head  of  the  German  Department,  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York. 

This  book  meets  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  many  teachers  who  desire  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  all  preparatory  work, 
and  to  introduce  the  learner  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  the  literature 
of  the  language.  It  therefore  presents 
only  topics  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  presents  them  briefly,  though 
clearly. 

Famous  Men  of  Modern  Times.  By  John 
H.  Haaren,  LL.D.,  and  A.  B.  Poland, 
Ph.D. 

This  volume  for  supplementary  read- 
ing gives  in  sirnple  and  attractive  form 
the  lives  of  thirty-three  great  soldiers, 
sailors,  statesmen,  scientists,  and  rulers, 
from  Columbus  to  Gladstone. 

Le  Comte  De  Monte-Cristo.  Par  Alexandre 
Dumas.  L'emprisonnement — L'evasion — 
La  D^couverte  Du  Tr^sor.  Edited  with 
Notes,  Exerci.sc,  and  Vocabulary  by  C. 
Fontaine,  D.  ^s  L.,  L.  en  D. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  length 
of^  Duma^'s  famous  romance  in  the 
original  form,  this  edition  gives  in  aa 
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English  resume  the  plot  of  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  the  story,  leading  up 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Dantes.  and 
omits  the  latter  portion,  dealing  with 
his  vengeance,  as  unsuited  to  class  read- 
ing. The  notes  are  ample,  but  concise, 
and  the  vocabulary  is  complete  for  all 
matters  of  translation  and  usage. 

Horace.  The  Satires.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Edward  P.  Morris,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Yale  College. 

The  latest  volume  issued  in  the  Mor- 
ris and  Morgan  Latin  Series.  It  is  in- 
.  tended  for  use  in  college  classes.  Pro- 
fessor Morris  has  laid  chief  emphasis 
on  the  study  of  the  thought  of  Horace, 
rather  than  on  questions  of  language, 
metre,  and  allusion.  The  introduction 
takes  up  briefly  the  life,  works,  and  style 
of  Horace. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual  for  Secondary 
Schools.  Revised  edition.  By  Charles  F. 
Adams,  A.M. 

Embodying  the  results  of  twelve  years' 
experience  in  conducting  laboratory 
work  in  physics.  The  seventy-eight 
exercises  are  all  simple,  and  the  direc- 
tions for  manipulation  clear..  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  general  directions  for 
the  use  of  apparatus,  and  twenty  tables 
of  formulae  and  physical  constants. 

The  Century  Company: 

Practical  Argumentation.  By  George  K. 
Pattee.  A.M. 

The  purpose  of  this  text-book  is  to 
teach  Argumentation,  not  as  a  science 
bv  itself,  but  one  of  the  four  branches  of 
Rhetoric.  The  subject  is  not  treated  in 
a  purely  academic  way,  nor  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  study  of  law.  Largely 
by  his  choice  of  illustrative  material  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
subject  is  confined  neither  to  the  class- 
room nor  to  ajiy  one  profession.  He  has 
drawn  his  illustrations,  for  the  most 
part,  from  contemporary  and  popular 
sources — proving  thereby  that  Argu- 
mentation is  a  practical  subject. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

Exercises  in  French  Conversation  and  Com- 
position.  By  Gustav  Hein. 

With  conversational  questions  exer- 
cises for'  re-translation,  and  vocabulary. 

One  Thousand  Common  French  Words.  Se- 
lected and  Arranged  by  R.  de  Blanchaud. 

This  selection  of  one  thousand  words 
with  their  English  definitions,  makes  a 
valuable  short  working  vocabulary. 

Houghton,  MiMin  Company: 

Education  for  Efficiencv  and  The  New 
Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man.  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 

In  the  Riverside  Educational  Mono- 
graphs,    edited     by     Henry     Suzzallo, 


Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company: 

El  son  Grammar  School  Fourth  Reader  for 
the  Eighth  Grade.  By  William  H.  Elson 
and  Christine  Keck. 

Desi^^ned  to  furnish  reading  material 
of  choice  literary  and  dramatic  quality. 
Part  I  deals  with  poetry;  Part  II  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  great  American  au- 
thors; and  Part  III  contains  patriotic 
selections  and  some  of  the  great  ora- 
tions. 

FICTION 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Hungry  Heart.  By  David  Graham 
Phillips. 

The  story  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
begin  their  married  life  as  many  do;  she 
ambitious  to  be  helpful  to  her  husband  in 
his  chosen  field  of  work;  he  desiring  to 
be  all-sufficient  unto  himself,  leaving 
her,  as  assistant,  out  of  his  calculations, 
and  considering  her  only  in  the  light  of 
an  ornament  to  and  the  keeper  of  his 
home. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 
Dorothy    of    Angclwood.    By  M.  Y.  T.  H. 
Myth. 

The  story  of  a  soul  affinity. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company: 

A  Slight  Indiscretion.    By  N.  Y.  Homer. 

Described  as  a  "modern  tale  of  busi- 
ness, wild  finance,  love,  divorce,  mur- 
der, stock  swindling,  etc.,  redeemed  by 
the  action  of  some  sweet  lovable  char- 
acters." 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Peaks.  By  Stata  B. 
Couch. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Mexico.  The 
hero  is  an  American  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl. 

A  Modern  Valkyrie.    By  Emily  Svenson. 

Conversations  with  a  diary:  Part  I, 
An  act  of  Self-Defence;  Part  II.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  Working  Woman's  Diary; 
Part  III,  Servants:  Part  IV,  A  Sure 
Cure  for  Despotic  Rule;  Part  V, 
A  True  Life  Drama ;  Part  VI,  Second 
Discussion  ;  Part  VII,  Third  Discussion ; 
An  Appeal  to  Every  Woman. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Christmas  Child.    By  Hesba  Stretton. 

The  scene  of  this  Christmastide  story 
is  laid  in  the  farming  country  of  Wales. 

G.  W,  Dillingham  Company: 

The  Disappearing  Eye.   By  Fergus  Hume. 

A  cruel  murder  is  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  glass  eye  worn 
by  the  victim,  a  woman,  who  was  a  vil- 
lage shopkeeper.    The  value  of  the  eye 
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lay  in  the  fact  that  on  the  back  of  it 
was  given  information  in  regard  to  the 
whereabouts  of  a  fifty-thousand-pound 
legacy  left  to  a  beautiful  ^irl.  Appear- 
ances are  such  that  the  girl  herself  at 
first  seems  to  be  the  guilty  person,  but 
she  protests  her  innocence,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  story  is  given  up  to  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  mystery. 

The  Rescuer.    By  Percy  White. 

On  his  deathbed  Edgar  Maitland,  a 
scientist,  makes  the  request  that  his  as- 
sistant, Percy  Athelstan,  shall  carry  on 
the  work  which  he  believes  to  be  almost 
completed  and  which  he  is  convinced 
will  prove  that  the  brain,  in  the  process 
of  thinking,  emits  rays  which  may  be 
photographed.  Athelstan  continues  to 
draw  a  yearly  income,  paid  him  by  the 
widow  of  the  scientist,  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  work,  until  Colonel  Drayton, 
an  old  friend  of  the  late  Edgar  Mait- 
land. brings  to  light  his  schemes  and 
the  false  hopes  he  has  held  forth  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work. 

Doublcday,  Page  and  Company: 

A  Girl  of  The  Limberlost.    By  Gene  Strat- 
ton- Porter. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  same  country 
as  that  of  Freckles,  which  appeared  a 
few  years  ago.  A  number  of  the  char- 
acters in  Freckles  are  introduced  here, 
and  Elnora,  the  chief  character,  has  the 
same  deep  love  for  the  woods  that  pos- 
sessed the  boy  Freckles.  She  has  also 
become  the  prpud  owner  of  all  his  books 
on  birds,  insects,  etc.,  and  has  tried  to 
preserve  the  wonderful  room  he  had 
made  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Elnora 
is  a  strong  character,  and  although  she 
has  many  things  to  contend  with,  she 
accomplishes  what  she  has  set  out  to 
do — namely,  win  for  herself  the  educa- 
tion she  craved.  Through  the  money 
she  received  from  the  Bird  Woman  for 
the  specimens  she  gathered  and  carried 
to  the  city  she  is  able  to  pay  her  way 
throuflrh  the  High  School  and  eventually 
is  able  to  accept  the  position  of  Lec- 
turer on  Natural  History  in  the  city 
schools. 

Duffield  and  Company: 

Confessions  of  a  Macedonian   Bandit.     By 
Albert  Sonnichsen. 

A  good  part  of  the  year  1906  was 
spent  by  Mr.  Sonnichsen  wandering 
about  among  the  people  of  which  he 
writes.  Ht  went  to  Macedonia  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Revolu- 
tion. In  this  book  he  explains  the  recent 
events  in  Turkey. 

The  Son  of  Mary  Bethel.   By  Elsa  Barker. 

Miss  Barker's  new  book  is  described 
as  follows:  "A  story  of  Christ — ^in 
modem  environment.  It  is  not  only^  a 
dramatic  presentation,  in  the  twentieth 


century,  of  the  life  of  Him  who  lived 
in  the  first  century,  but  a  reverent  psy- 
chological study  of  His  character  and 
of  His  gradual  development,  from  child- 
hood to  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission. 
Those  intimately  associated  with  Him 
are  also  here,  in  modern  guise — Peter, 
John,  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  etc., 
and  the  principal  events  of  His  life  are 
all  here,  in  modern  parallels.  Though  it 
is  nowhere  stated  in  the  book  that  this 
man,  Jesse  Bethel,  is  the  veritable  Jesus, 
yet  the  reader  feels  that  this  is  so,  and 
that  His  teachings  (which  are  epi- 
grammatic— like  those  in  the  Gospel)  arc 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity." 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 
Along  the  Way.     By  William  W.  Canfield. 

Depicting  the  struggle  for  private 
ownership  of  railroads,  the  control  o.f 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, represented  by  political  "graft- 
ers." The  hero  is  a  young  man  promi- 
nent in  the  fight  against  the  demoralised 
condition  of  affairs.  At  a  political  meet- 
ing, where  he  is  making  a  speech,  he  is 
shot,  and,  though  wounded  rather  seri- 
ously, shortly  recovers  and  marries  the 
girl  for  whom  he  has  been  waiting. 

Zarlah  the  Martian.  By  Norman  Grisewood. 

The  hero  discovers  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars  and  finds  that  they  are  a  wonder- 
ful people,  attired  in  the  latest  fashions, 
speaking  a  universal  language,  and  so 
far  advanced  in  civilisation  that  they 
live  a  life  of  peace  and  good  will.  He 
also  learns  that  they  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  eternal  youth.  The  hero  so 
far  succeeds  in  his  experiments  that  his 
own  spirit  takes  flight  to  Mars,  where 
he  meets  and  loves  Zarlah. 

A.  C.  FiHeld  (London): 

The  Seven  That  Were  Hanged.    By  Leonid 
Andreieff. 

Presenting  the  thoughts  and  intro- 
spection of  seven  criminals,  five  men  and 
two  women,  condemned  in  Russia  for 
political  offences,  during  the  seventeen 
days  in  which  they  awaited  their  death. 
The  author  writes:  "If  my  truthful 
story  aboHt  seven  of  the  thousands  who 
were  hanged  shall  help  toward  destroy- 
ing at  least  one  of  the  barriers  which 
separate  one  nation  from  another,  one 
human  being  from  another,  one  soul 
from  another  soul,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self happy." 

The  Cramer cy  Publishtnff  Company: 

The    Man   of   Destiny.     By    Thomas    Gold 
Frost. 

In  his  Man  of  Destiny,  the  hero  of 
his  book,  the  author  has  depicted  the 
character  of  General  Grant.  The  book 
is,  Mr.  Frost  writes,  primarily  a  work 
of  fiction  and  only  partakes  incidentally 
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of  the  character  of  an  historical  ro- 
mance. The  love  theme  herein  presented 
is  purely  a  creation  of  the  author's  im- 
agination, set  in  a  background  of  historic 
facts. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Jonathan  and  David.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps. 

The  story  of  an  old  man  and  his 
sole  companion,  a  faithful  dog.  When, 
in  order  to  save  David  from  the  dog- 
catchers,  because  he  is  unable  to  pay  for 
his  license,  Jonathan  is  obliged  to  part 
with  him  the  poor  old  man  is  heart- 
broken. The  dog  soon  breaks  away 
from  his  new  home  and  races  back  to 
Jonathan.  The  old  man,  prostrated 
with  grief,  is  too  weak  to  get  up  anci 
open  the  door,  so  David,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  get  to  his  master,  dashes  through 
the  window.  When  the  lady  into  whose 
possession  David  had  fallen,  and  to 
whom  Jonathan  was  indebted  for  the 
privilege  of  continuing  to  live  in  his 
home,  which  had  long  since  been  sold 
for  taxes,  visits  Jonathan  and  witnesses 
the  devotion  of  the  old  man  and  the 
dog  she  refuses  to  have  them  separated 
again.  She  also  devises  a  plan  whereby 
Jonathan  and  David  may  earn  enough 
money  to  support  themselves  without 
any  aid  from  the  town. 

Pa  Flickinger's  Folks.   By  Bessie  R.  Hoover. 

A  simple  tale  dealing  with  the  doina:s 
of  the  ordinary  people  of  every-day  life 
— the  people  whom  Lincoln  said  "God 
must  have  loved  because  He  made  so 
many  of  them." 

The  Men  of  the  Mountain.  By  S.  R. 
Crockett. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Crockett's  new  ro- 
mance is  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1871-rthe 
"Year  Terrible,"  when  the  German 
Army  invades  the  country.  The  hero, 
who  is  opposed  to  war  and  who  goes 
about  unarmed,  is  a  young  Swiss  min- 
ister. 

H odder  and  Stoughton: 

The  Compact.  The  Story  of  an  Unrecorded 
Conspiracy  in  South  Africa.  By  Ridgwell 
Cullum. 

Having  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
man  she  loves  is  dead  Mary  Gordon  is 
persuaded  to  marry  a  wealthy  man  who 
is  willing  to  accept  her  friendship, 
hoping  in  time  to  win  her  love.  Guy 
Chalmers,  however,  having  met  with  re- 
verses, had  simply  allowed  the  girl  to 
think  him  dead.  When  he  learns  of  her 
marriage  to  Ferman  El  wood  he  makes 
his  appearance  and  claims  her  affections. 
Elwood.  believing  that  Mary  still  cares 
for  the  other  man,  makes  a  strange  com- 
pact with  him.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mary  shall  have  a  year  to  decide  which 
is  the  man  of  her  choice,  her  decision  to 


be  final  and  the  one  not  chosen  to  meet 
death  by  his  own  hand. 

The  John  Lane  Company: 

The  Need  of  Change.    By  Julian  Street. 

An  amusing  tale  of  a  visit  which  an, 
American  couple  made  in  England  at 
the  home  of  people  whom  they  had  met 
in  Paris  and  whom,  from^  their  dress 
and  mode  of  living,  they  judged  to  be 
in  moderate  circumstances.  Great  was 
their  consternation  when  they  found 
themselves  guests  at  a  "real  castle." 
Mrs.  Wooley  revelled  in  the  novel  situ- 
ation, but  her  husband  was  at  no  time 
at  his  ease  and  was  horribly  annoyed  by 
the  persistent  attentions  of  a  valet,  par- 
ticularly as  the  wardrobe  which  his 
small  travelling  bag  contained  seemed 
very  inadequate  for  the  unexpected 
grandeur  he  had  encountered.  Though 
invited  to  extend  their  visit,  after  two 
days  he  flees  from  the  place  in  rather 
an  indecorous  manner;  leaving  his  wife 
to  make  explanations. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company: 

Irene  of  the  Mountains.    A  Romance  of  Old 
Virginia.    By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 

The  story  is  set  in  the  period  just  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War.  Political  rivalry 
for  the  governorship  of  Virginia  leads 
to  electioneering  in  the  mountains  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  natives  really  hold  the  balance  of 
power  under  the  leadership  of  a  woman 
of  unusual  and  striking  personality. 
Here  the  heroine  is  found  and  "trans- 
planted" to  the  fashionable  life  of  Rich- 
mond by  Colonel  Hargraves,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  who  educates  her  with 
his  own  daughter.  Her  beauty  and  the 
natural  powers  of  her  mind  readily  en- 
able Irene  to  shine  in  her  new  circle, 
but  Virginian  family  pride,  which  no 
one  understands  better  than  Irene  her- 
self, stands  between  her  and  the  hap- 
piness of  a  very  deserving  and  likable 
young  man. 

A.  C,  AfcClurg  and  Company: 

A  Castle  of  Dreams.   By  Netta  Syrett. 

A  romance  of  a  young  girl's  life  in  an 
old  and  neglected  Irish  castle,  and  of 
her  refusal  to  grow  up  and  conform  to 
the  sophisticated  standards  of  modern 
society.  Lady  Bridgit,  of  Castle 
O'Shaughnessy,  when  a  small  child  is 
deserted  by  her  father  and  left  alone  at 
the  castle  to  fare  as  best  she  can  the 
girl's  mother^  being  dead.  An  elderly 
and  kindlv  neighbour  sees  to  it  that  she 
is  properly  educated  and  fitted  for  her 
station  in  life.  When  she  had  grown  to 
young  womanhood  her  father,  who  had 
been  .living  in  London  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, decides  to  marry  her  to  a  wealthy 
Englishman  to  whom  he  is  financially 
obligated.  In  the  furtherance  of  his  plan 
he  arranges  for  a  house  party  at  the 
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castle  and  invites  a  number  of  friends 
from  London,  including  his  prospective 
son-in-law.  Lady  Bridgit,  however,  op- 
poses the  plan  and  sets  about  in  her  own 
way  to  bring  it  to  naught,  preferring  to 
choose  her  own  lover,  which  she  does 
among  the  guests  at  the  same  house 
party. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

True  Tilda.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  ("Q") 

The  story  concerns  the  adventures  of 
two  orphans — ^True  Tilda  and  the  small 
boy  whom  she  rescues.  It  also  intro- 
duces the  many  eccentric  and  amusing 
people  whom  True  Tilda  helps,  includ- 
ing actors,  bargemen,  poets,  parsons,  and 
maiden  ladies. 

Smallt  Maynard  and  Company: 

Happy    Hawkins.     By     Robert    Alexander 
Wason. 

Tales  of  life  on  the  Western  plains 
told  by  a  cowboy. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

Green  Ginger.   By  Arthur  Morrison. 

Described  as  a  "budget  of  funny  tales 
and  yarns."    There  are  sixteen  in  «ill. 


JUVENILE 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

Spool  Knitting.   By  Mary  A.  McCormack. 

Giving  directions  for  the  making  of 
toy  knitters,  as  well  as  instructions  in 
the  knitting  of  some  thirty  different  ar- 
ticles, with  an  illustration  of  each. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 
Once  Upon  a  Time.   By  Carl  Holliday. 

A  collection  of  twelve  short  stories  for 
children. 

The  Century  Company: 

Stories  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Stories  of  Classic  Myths. 

Stories  of  Royal  Children. 

Stories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stories  of  Chivalry. 

A  new  series  retold  from  St.  Nicholas 
under  the  general  title  of  Historical 
Stories.  The  six  volumes  contain 
stories  both  historical  and  legendary  of 
the  Ancient  World  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  are  intended  for  use  in  the 
fourth  to  sixth  grades. 

Thomas  Y.  Croivell  and  Company: 

The  Land  of  Nod  and  What  Tinkie  and  Tess 
Found  There.    By  J.  Walker  McSpadden. 

All  about  two  earth  children  who  re- 
fuse to  go  to  sleep  one  Christmas  Eve, 
and    thus   catch   the    Sandman   on   his 


nightly  visit,  who  perforce  takes  them 
with  him  to  the  Land  of  Nod.  The  book 
is  illustrated  in  colour  and  in  black  and 
white. 

We  Four  and  Two  More.  By  Imogen  Clark. 

A  record  of  a  summer  spent  by  six 
happy  children  with  their  grandmother 
and  maiden  aunt  at  a  fine  old  country 
place.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
dull  days  these  lively  children  organise 
the  "S.  P.  O.  D.,"  or  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Dulness.  Its  object  is 
"a  prank  a  day"  and  its  motto  is  "mum's 
the  word." 

Pinocchio.  The  Adventures  of  a  Little 
Wooden  Boy.  By  C.  Collodi.  Translated 
by  Joseph  Walker. 

Pinocchio  himself  was  carved  orig- 
inally out  of  a  log  of  hard  wood.  He 
mingles  with  people,  animals,  birds,  and 
marionettes,  by  turns,  on  a  plane  of  per- 
fect intimacy.  At  last,  by  dint  of  hav- 
ing lived  much  and  widely,  he  becomes 
a  real  live  flesh-and-blood  boy  of  the 
most  approved  pattern. 

Found  by  the  Circus.  By  James  Otis. 

Telling  how  ajittle  boy  who  had 
strayed  from  his  home  and  fallen  asleep 
in  one  of  the  wagons  of  a  cross-country 
circus  is  carried  with  the  circus  from 
one  town  to  another  and  is  made  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  "Great  and 
Only  Show." 

In  Nature's  School.    By  Lilian  Gask. 

A  volume  which  illustrates  a  success- 
ful way  of  teaching  natural  history  to 
children.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  little  boy 
who  ran  away  from  an  orphans'  home 
and  went  wild  in  the  woods  for  a  whole 
year.  Nature,  in  the  form  of  a  fairy, 
gives  him  the  power  of  understanding 
all  the  animal  tongues  and  protects  him 
.    from  harm. 

Stories  of  Norse  Heroes.  Told  by  the 
Northmen.  Retold  by  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton. 

Containing  twenty-five  stories,  retold 
in  simple,  easy  prose.  Among  others  ap- 
pear "How  All  Things  Began";  "How 
the  Fenris  Wolf  Was  Chained" ;  "How 
Thor's  Hammer  Was  I^st" ;  "How  Loki 
Was  Punished" ;  and  "How  Sigurd  Slew 
the  Dragon." 

Bethlehem  to  Olivet.  The  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ  Illustrated  by  Modern  Painters. 
By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

There  are  thirty  full-page  plates,  be- 
ginning with  "The  Arrival  of  the 
Shepherds,"  by  Henry  Lerolle,  and  in- 
cluding representative  work  by  Burne- 
Jones,  Holman  Hunt,  Jacomb-Hood, 
F.  J.  Shields,  Madox  Brown,  and  A.  U. 
Soord,  of  the  English  school;  Dagnan- 
Bouveret.  Merson,  Flandrin,  Gerome. 
Bonnat,  Lefebvre,  Bouguereau,  Girardet, 
and  Aubcrt,  of  the  French  school;  Von 
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Uhdc  Dietrich,  Gebhardt,  Hofmann, 
Harrach,  and  Von  Liphart,  of  the  Ger- 
man school ;  and  noted  painters  of  other 
nationalities.  Dr.  Miller  supplies  a  brief 
chapter  for  each  of  the  thirty  plates. 

A,  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Sflver  Canoe.  The  Story  of  the  Secret 
that  Had  to  be  Kept.  By  Henry  Gardner 
Hunting. 

The  scene  of  this  story  for  young  peo- 
ple is  laid  in  a  big  metropolitan  depart- 
ment store.  The  tale  hinges  upon  the 
solution  of  a  rebus  contest,  in  which 
there  is  some  attempt  at  cheating,  which 
is  met  by  the  honesty  of  two  of  the  con- 
testants. 

Elizabeth.  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen 
of  Hungary.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Carl  Kuchler. 

Emperor  William  First.  The  Great  War  and 
Peace  Hero.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  a  A.  Walter. 

Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Heinrich  Merz. 

The  Youth  of  the  Great  Elector.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Ferdinand  Schmidt. 
By  George  P.  Upton. 

New  volumes  in  the  series  of  Life 
Stories  for  Young  People.  This  series, 
which  now  includes  twenty-four  vol- 
umes, consists  of  historical  romances  for 
children. 

The  Nealc  PuhlishinR  Company: 

The  Dreams  of  Tommy  Dimplecheek.  By 
L  C.  I.  Evans. 

Relating  some  of  the  wonderful 
dreams  of  a  jolly,  good-natured  little  fel- 
low nicknamed  Tommy  Dimplecheek. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Flying  Plover.  His  Stories,  Told  Him  by 
Squat-by-the-Fire.  By  G.  E.  Theodore 
Roberts.     , 

Containing  six  animal  stories  told  by 
an  old  woman  named  Squat-by-the-Fire, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  wisest  per- 
son in  the  tribe  of  Mountaineer  Indians 
to  which  she  belonged,  to  her  little 
grandson.  Flying  Plover,  during  some 
of  the  long  winter  evenings. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular 
new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
the  1st  of  August  and  the  first  of  September. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 
Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


3.  The  Open  Country.    Hewlett    (Scribncr.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Jason.   Forman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Haremlik.      Vaka.      (Houghton,     Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Fair    Woman    at    Fontainebleau.     Hamel. 

(Brentano.)    $375. 

4.  Psychotherapy.  Munsterberg.  (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report  ] 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.   (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $i.5a 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    White    Sister.    Crawford.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.   Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Score.  Malet.    (Dutton.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  Import 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goo^t  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $i.5a 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Katrine.   Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Girl     of     the     Limberlost.      Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 
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NoN-FicnoN 

1.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Bird  Guide.   Reed.    (Reed.)    $1.00. 

3.  Old    Friends.     Winter.      (Moffat,    Yard.) 

$3.00. 

4.  The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Palmer. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Stevenson  Reader.    (Scribner.)    50  cents. 

2.  Budge  and  Toddic.   Habberton.    (Grosset  & 

Dunlap.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.25. 

2.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain   Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.     Chester. 

( Bobbs-Merrill. )    $1 .50. 

6.  Jason.   Forman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Katrine.  Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     (jirl     of     the     Limberlost.      Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Scarlet    Feather.     Townley.     (Watt.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Bird    Neighbours.     Blanchan.     (Grosset    & 

Dunlap.)   $1.25. 

2.  In  Tune  With  the  Infinite.    Trine.    (Crow- 

ell.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 

$1.20. 

4.  Bridge.    Elwell.    (Scribner.)    $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Budge   and  Toddie;    Habberton.     (Grosset 

&  Dunlap.)   $1.00. 

3.  Betty  Wales   Series.    Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.25. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.)    $1.50. 

4.  Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 


I. 
2. 

.3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


2. 
3. 


5.  Mr.  Opp.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)   $i.ao. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

The  Goose  Girl.  MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)  $1.50. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

The  White  Mice.  Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

The  Score.   Malet    (Dutton.)   $1.50. 

The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

The  White  Sister.  Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

England  and  the  English.  Collier.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.50. 

Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)    $1.00. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan.  Grenfell.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.)    75  cents. 

Tuberculosis.  Knopf.   (Moffat,  Yard.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Fiction 

Antonio.  Oldmeadow.   (Century  Co.)   $1.30. 
A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Our  Village.    Lincoln.    (Appleton.)    $i.5a 
Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 
The      Governors.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 
The  Score.   Malet.    (Dutton.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

Haremlik.      Vaka.      (Houghton,     Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 
Orthodoxy.    Chesterton.    (Lane.)    $1.50. 
Alaska.   Higginson.    (Macmillan.)    $2.25. 
Wild  Pasture.    Packard.  (Small,  Maynard.) 

$1.25.  J 

Juveniles 

Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Stack.     (Doublcday,  Page.)  $1.20. 
Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada.   Plummer.    (Holt.) 

Dave  Porter  and  His  Classmates.  Strate- 
meyer.    (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)    $1.25. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

The  Goose  Girl.  MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)   $1.50. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.  Allen.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.25. 

The  White  Sister.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Michael      Thwaitcs'      Wife.        Michelson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.50. 
Patience      of      John      Morland.       Dillon. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.50. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 

2. 

3. 
4. 


I. 
2. 

3. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 

I.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 
3.' Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.   Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

5.  Mr.  0pp.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Psychotherapy.  Miinsterberg.  (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

2.  Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan.    Grenfell.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)   75  cents. 

3.  The     Blue     Bird.      Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

4.  Handbook  of  Alaska.    Grecly.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Short  Stop.   Grey.    (McClurg.)    $1.25. 

2.  Autobiography    of    a    Silver    Fox.     Seton. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Stories    and    Poems    Every    Child    Should 

Know.  Kipling.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  White  Mice.   Davis.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

4.  A  Woman  for  Mayor.  Winslow.    (Reilly  & 

Britton.)    $1.50. 

5.  Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Airship  Boys.   Sayler.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)   $1.00. 

2.  Billy     Whisker's     Grandchildren.       Mont- 

gomery.   (Brewer,  Barse  &  Co.)    75  cents. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)   $1.25. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Inner    Shrine.     Anon.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.   Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

4.  Septimus.    Locke.    (Lane.)    $1.50. 

5.  Katrine.   Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  White  Sister.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  Mr.  0pp.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     Girl     of     the     Limberlost      Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.50. 

6.  The   Scarlet   Feather.    Townley.     (Watts.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Heidi.    Spyri.    (Ginn.)    50  cents. 

2.  Little   Women.     Alcott.     (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Men.  Alcott.    (Little,  Brown.)   $1.50. 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Set   in    Silver.    Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

5.  Roads    of    Destiny.     Henry.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)   $1.50. 

6.  The      Chippendales.      Grant.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty.    Mar  den.    (Cro- 

well.)    $1.00. 

2.  The     Blue     Bird.      Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

3.  Stickeen.      Muir.      (Houghton,      Mifflin.) 

50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

2.  Little   Busy   Bodies.    Marks    and    Moody. 

(Harper.)    60  cents. 

3.  Motor  Boys  on  the  Pacific.   Young.    (Cup- 

pies  &  Leon.)    60  cents. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  Katrine.    I^ne.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  White  Sister.  Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  0pp.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Hand  of  God.    Stephenson.     (Ball.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shripe.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.     Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,   Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  World's  Classics.    (Lamb  Pub.  Co.)    $300. 

2.  Riley   Roses.    Riley  and  Christy.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $2.00. 

3.  Railroad      Freight      Rates.       McPherson. 

(Holt.)    $2.25. 

4.  Psychotherapy.  Miinstcrberg.   (Moffat, 

Yard.)   $2,00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Short  Stop.    Grey.    (McCIurg.)    $1.25. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)   $1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  A  (Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Trail   of   the   Lonesome    Pine.     Fox. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Whirl.    Davis.    (Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Opp.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)   $1.50. 

2.  Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)    $1.00. 

3.  The     Blue     Bird.      Maeterlinck.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

4.  Monna     Vanna.      Maeterlinck.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary  Ware.   Johnston,    (Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Pasre.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Short  Stop.    Grey.    (McClurg.)    $1.25. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The   Winning  Chance.    Dejeans.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $I..SO. 

4.  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.   Wright.    (Book 

Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Bronze  Bell.    Vance.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.   Allen.    (Mac- 
millan.)  $1.25. 


NON-FlCTION 

1.  Why  Worry?    Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.20. 

3.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.   Service.    (Stern.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Master  of  the  Inn.    Herrick.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Stories    and    Poems    Every    Child    Should 

Know.      Kipling.      (Doubleday,     Page.) 
$1.20. 

2.  Electricity    for    Boys.     Adams.     (HarpefT) 

$175. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $i.50- 

3.  The  White  Mice.   Davis.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

5.  Mr.  Opp.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  The  White  Sister.  Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Juveniles 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.50. 

2.  Poppea  of  the  Post-Office.    Wright.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Score.    Malet.    (Dutton.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Horse  Hill.    McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

6.  Mr.  Opp.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

4.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  White  Mice.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Opp.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  As    a    Man    Thinketh.     Allen.      (Fenno.) 

IS  cents. 

2.  What  Is  Phvsical  Life?   Thomson.    (Dodd. 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

3.  Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.  Van  Dykr 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Earth's  Bounty.    St.  Maur.    (Macmil- 

lan.)  $1.75. 
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Juveniles 

1.  The    Motor    Boys.     Young.     (Cupples    & 

Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  Short  Stop.    Grey.    (McClurg.)  $1.25. 

3.  Stories    and    Poems    Every    Child    Should 

Know.      Kipling.       (Doubleday,     Page.) 
$1.20. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Jason.   Forman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Making   of    Bobby    Burnit.     Chester. 

(Bobbs- Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Roads    of    Destiny.     Henry.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.   Holt.    (Ap- 

pleton.)    75  cents. 

2.  What  Is  Physical  Life?   Thomson.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

3.  The'  Great    Northwest.     Laut.     (Outing.) 

$5.00. 

4.  Psychotherapy.  Miinsterberg.   ( Moflfat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  Katrine.  Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  White  Sister.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Cjoose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.    Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Health    and    Happiness.      Fallows.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)   $1.50. 

2.  Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)    $1.00. 

3.  Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.  Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Women.    Harvey.    (Harper.)    $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary  Ware.  Johnston.    (Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Rcilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)    $1.25. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The     Man     Without     Principle.    Terreve. 

(Hocking  Pub.  Co.)   $1.50. 


3.  Red  Horse  Hill.    McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Three  Keys.    Ormond.    (Watt)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Lady    of    the     Heavens.      Haggard. 

(Lovell.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Robert  E.  Lee.   Bruce.    (Jacobs.)   $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Rorer's  Cook  Book.    (Arnold.)    $2.00. 

3.  Robert  E.  Lee.   Taylor.    (Nusbaum.)    $2.00. 

4.  The  Favourite  of  Napoleon.  Cherany.  (Mc- 

Bride.)    $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Motor    Boys.     Young.     (Cupples    & 

Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  White  Trail.   MacDonald.    (Caldwell.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Young  Traders.    Bindloss.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Calling   of    Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

3.  A  Woman  for  Mayor.    Winslow.    (Reilly  & 

Britton.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

5.  The    Trail    of    the    Lonesome    Pine.     Fox. 

(Scribner.)    $i.S0. 

6.  Peter.    Smith.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTlON 

1.  Christian    Science    in    the    Light    of    Holy 

Scripture.    Haldeman.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  Psychic  Phenomena.    Hudson.    (McClurg.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Quiet  Talk  With  World  Winners.   Gordon. 

(Jennings  &  Graham.)   75  cents. 

4.  Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty.    Marden.    (Cro- 

well.)   $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Motor    Boys.     Young.      (Cupples    & 

Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  Anne*    of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Biography   of    a   Silver   Fox.     Seton. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Score.    Malet.    (Dutton.^    $1.50. 

3.  Jason.   Forman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Show   Girl.    Pemberton.     (Winston.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Katrine.   Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

Non- Fiction 

1.  Romances   of   the    French    Revolution.     2 

vols.   Le  Notre.    (Brentano.)   $6.00. 

2.  Mirabeau.   Warwick.    (Jacobs.)    $2.50. 
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3.  What  Is  Physical  Life?   Thomson.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

4.  Religion  and  Medicine.  Worcester.  (Moffat, 

Yard.)   $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Biography  of  a   Silver   Fox.     Seton. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Wind  in   the  Willows.    Grahame.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  White  Sister.  Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Poppea  of  the  Post-Office.    Wright.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  White  Mice.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)    $1.00. 

2.  As    a    Man    Thinketh.     Allen.      (Fenno.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Nervousness.     Schofield.     (Moffat.    Yard.) 

50  cents. 

4.  Psychotherapy.  Munsterberg.  (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Airship  Boys.    Sayler.    (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The    Motor    Boat    Club   of   the    Kennebec. 

Hancock.    (.Mtemus.)   $1.00. 

3.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  By  Right  of  Conquest.   Hornblow.    (Dilling- 

ham.)   $1.50. 

3.  Tempered  Steel.     Mallory.    (Fenno.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.50. 

5.  The    Scarlet    Feather.     Townley.  •  (Watt.) 

$150. 

6.  The  Three  Keys.    Ormond.    (Watt.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Art   and    Science   of   Advertising.     French. 

(Sherman.   French.)    $2.00. 

2.  Operation,  Care,  and  Repair  of  Automobiles. 

Clough.    (Horseless  Age.)    $1.00. 

3.  Why  Worry?    Walton.    (Lippincott.)    $1.00. 

4.  The    Modern    Bank.     Fiske.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

Juveniles 

I.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 
^  Harry's   Island.    Barbour.     (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 
3.  The  Substitute.    Camp.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

I.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


2.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

3.  Jason.   Forman.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

5.  Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

0.  Old  Lady  No.  31.  Forsslund.  (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  White  Sister.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

0.  Old  Lady  No.  31.  Forsslund.  (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  White  Mice.    Davis.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain   Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.    Ward.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.20. 

5.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.     Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Handbook  of  Alaska.    Greely.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The   Columbia   River.    Lyman.     (Putnam.) 

$3.50. 

3.  A  Little  Land  and   a  Living.    Hall.     (Ar- 

cadia Press.)    $1.00. 

4.  United  States.   Baedeker.    (Scribner.)  $4.50. 

JUX'ENILES 

1.  The   Biography   of   a    Silver    Fox.     Seton. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  The      Governors.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  Earth.    Partridge.    (Little. 

Brown.)   $i.5a 
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4.  Red  Horse  Hill.   McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Poppea  of  the  Post-Office.    Wright.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Set   in    Silver.     Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Old     Friends.     Winter.     (Moffat,     Yard.) 

$3.00. 

2.  Italian  Highways.    Miltoun.    (Page.)  $3.00. 

3.  Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

4.  Bird  Guide.  Part  II.    Reed.    (Reed.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 
I.  Peter  Rabbit.    Potter.    (Warne.)    50  cents. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Romance  of  a   Plain   Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Opp.  Rice.    (Century  Co.)   $1.00. 

4.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.    (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.50. 

6.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.    Ward.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $i.5p. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)   $1.00. 

2.  The     Blue     Bird.      Maeterlinck.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.  Worcester.  (Moffat, 

Yard.)   $1.50. 

4.  As  the  Hague  Ordains.    Scidmore.    (Holt.) 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Great  Year.    Dudley.     (Lothrop,  Lee 

&  Shepard.)    $1.25. 

3.  Betty  Wales.   B.   A.    Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.25. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Horse  Hill.    McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.  Oop.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

5.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.   Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Joy  of  Life.    Garrison.    (Kennerley.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Shelley.    Thompson.    (Scribner.)    $1.00. 

3.  The     Blue     Bird.      Maeterlinck.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rover  Boys  on  Treasure  Island.    Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)    50  cents. 

2.  Motor   Boys   in   Strange   Waters.    Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)   60  cents. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  .Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.     Chester. 

(Bobbs- Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan.  Grenfell.  (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)    75  cents. 

2.  Stickeen.       Muir.       (Houghton,      Mifflin.) 

60  cents. 

3.  Psychotherapy.  Miinsterberg.   (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

4.  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome.    Ferrero. 

(Putnam.)    $12.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mary  Ware.  Johnston.    (Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Biography   of  a    Silver   Fox.    Seton. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  White  Sister.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Poppea  of  the  Post-Office.    Wright.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Set   in    Silver.     Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

5.  Antonio.   Oldmeadow.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  Jason.    Forman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Shadow  on  the  Dial.    Bierce.    (Roberty 

son.)    $2.00. 

2.  Luther    Burbank.      Jordan.      (Robertsop.) 

$175. 

3.  Wine  of  Wizardry.    Sterling.    (Robertson.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Psychotherapy.  Miinsterberg.   (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little   Colonel   Series.    Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Little   Women.     Alcott.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rilL)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.  Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  White  Mice.  Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
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5.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.   Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott    (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  l^ngland  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Alaska.   Higginson.    (Macmillan.^   $2.25. 

3.  Handbook  of  Alaska.    Greely.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

4.  Message  of  an  Indian  Relic.    Lloyd.    (Low- 

man  &  Hanford.)   35  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mary  Ware.  Johnston.    (Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  White  Mice.   Davis.   (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Black  Flier.  Mac  Vane.  (Moffat,  Yard.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Music  Master.    Klein.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Mr.  Opp.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  The  Bronze  Bell.    Vance.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Columbia  River.    Lyman.     (Putnam.) 

$3.50. 

2.  Handbook  of  Alaska.    Greely.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.)    $1.25. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  Red  Horse  Hill.   McCall.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

4.  The    Making    of    Bobby    Burnit.     Chester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Winning   Chance.    Dejeans.     (Lippin- 

cott.)    $1.50. 

6.  Marriage  4  la  Mode.    Ward.    (Doubleday. 

Page.)    $1.20. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Peace.  Power,  and  Plenty.    Marden.    (Cro- 

well.)    $1.00. 

2.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)    $1.50. 

3.  Prosperity  Through  Thought   Force.    Mc- 

Clellan. 

4.  Brain  and  Personality.    Thomson.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  April  Fool  Doll.   Gates. 

2.  Putnam  Hall's  Rebellion.    Winfield.    $1.50. 
3.'  Rover  Boys  on  Treasure  Island.    Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)    50  cents. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Fiction 

1.  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako.   Service.    (Briggs.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  White  Sister.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Marriage  i   la   Mode.    Ward.     (Musson.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Katrine.  Lane.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten.    Rinehart.    (Mc- 

Leod.)    $1.25. 

6.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)    $i-50. 

4.  The  White  Mice.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  White  Sister.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Jason.    Forman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.   Holt.    (Ap- 

pleton.)    75  cents. 

2.  As    a    Man    Thinketh.     Allen.     (Fenno.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Poems.  Kipling.  (Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.80. 

4.  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book:    Far- 

mer.   (Little,  Brown.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system: 

points 
A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 

2d  "  "  8 

3d  "  "  7 

4th  "  "  6 

5th  "  "  5 

6th  "  "  4 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50 221 

2.  The   Inner    Shrine.    Anon.     (Harper.) 

$1.50 217 

3.  A   Certain   Rich  Man.    White.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50 186 

4.  The   Bride   of    the    Mistletoe.     Allen. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.25  113 

5.  Katrine.    Lane.    (Harper.)    $1.50 80 

6.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glas- 

gow.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50 72 
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exaggerated 


Here  is  a  curious  sidelight  on  the 
North  Pole  controversy,  which  shows 
that  Dr.  Cook,  whatever 
his  achievements  as  an 
Arctic  explorer  have 
been,  would  seem  to  have 
ideas  of  literary  values. 
While  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  story,  we 
shall  say  thai  it  comes  to  us  on  very  good 
authority.  When  Dr.  Cook  reached  Co- 
penhagen, one  of  our  leading  publishing 
houses,  which,  by  the  way,  controls  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
magazines,  cabled  him  asking  for  the 
serial  and  book  rights  of  his  book  on  the 
discovery  of  the  Pole.  Dr.  Cook's  agent 
is  said  to  have  cabled  back  a  two-days 
option,  setting  his  price  as  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Needless  to  say,  nego- 
tiations ceased.         _ 

A  very  unusual  case  of  literary  precoc- 
ity is  that  of  Mr.  E.  Temple  Thurston, 

whose  new  book.  The 
E.  Temple  City   of  Beautiful  Non- 

Thuriton  sense,  has  been  winning 

considerable  attention 
from  discriminating  readers.  He  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  a  volume  of  poems, 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  wrote 
The  Apple  of  Eden,  a  distinct  success 
two  or  three  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  is  now  twenty-nine,  with 
seven  books  and  three  plays  to  his  credit. 
Although  Mr.  Thurston  works  hard  and 
continuously,  he  is  exceedinglv  erratic 
in  his  methods.  He  does  not  write  at  any 
given  place  or  stated  time.  Some  of  The 
City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense  was  written 
in  a  public-house  in  Maida  Vale,  where  the 
author  was  studying  types,  other  parts  of 
it  in   various   places.     The   father   and 


mother  of  John  Gray  used  to  live  in 
Venice  at  the  Palace  described  in  the 
book.  Just  before  beginning  the  story 
Mr.  Thurston  went  to  Venice  to  see 
them  again.     Quite  by  chance  he  heard 


romla  palnlinK  by 
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at  a  dinner  that  they  were  both  dead — 
had  died  in  fact  one  within  a  few  days  of 
the  other,  just  as  he  had  deterrnined  to 
bring  it  about  in  the  novel.  The  City  of 
Beautiful  Nonsense,  by  the  way,  was  re- 
cently voted  ninth  among  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  of  the  best  novels  of  the 
year  in  a  "Literary  Plebiscite"  held  by 
the  London  paper  The  World.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  painting  made  by  Mr.  Thurston  of 
Mrs.  Meakin's  greengrocer's  shop,  which 
plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  story. 


The  Writing 

of 

"Harcella" 


"The  outline  of  Marcella,"  says  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  in  an  introduction 
from  the  new  Autograph 
Edition  of  her  works, 
"was  written  first  on  a 
half  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  work  began.  And  probably  owing  to 
the  long  physical  rest,  it  went  with  great 
ease  and  pleasure.  Yet  except  in  the 
writing  of  Bessie  Costreli,  I  cannot  re- 
member being  so  tyrannously  held  by  the 
scenes  and  emotions  of  any  book  as  by 
those  of  Marcella.   Helbeck  was  written 


as  it  were  with  my  whole  life  and 
strength.  I  could,  however,  get  away 
from  it  and  forget  it,  but  for  weeks,  in 
writing  Marcella,  Hurd's  cottage,  and  the 
winter  moonlight  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  were  far  more  real  to  me  than  the 
rooms  of  Stocks  or  the  autumn  flowers 
of  its  old  garden,  amid  which  the  actual 
hours  were  passed.  Every  writer  of 
tales,  in  whom  there  is  any  share  of  the 
special  faculty  which  belongs  to  the 
metier,  will  know  what  is  meant.  The 
psychology  of  it  has  hardly  been  explored, 
A  story,  and  a  good  story,  can  be  written 
without  any  such  experience.  Some  of 
the  work  which,  as  I  look  back  critically 
upon  it,  seems  to  me  of  my  best — which 
the  public  has  welcomed  most  warmly — 
has  been  written  as  it  were  intellectually, 
following  out  a  logical  sequence  whether 
in  character  or  event,  under  a  conviction 
of  necessity  and  truth,  but  without  any 
overpowering  vision.  Imagination  in- 
deed placed  and  dressed  the  different 
scenes,  conceiving  them  in  a  clear  succes- 
sion. But,  all  through,  one  knew  how  it 
was  done,  and  felt  that  with  proper  con- 
centration of  mind  it  could  be  done 
again.  But  there  are  times  and  crises  in 
imaginative  work  when  this  process 
seems  to  be  quite  superseded  by  another; 
and  afterward  in  looking  back  upon  the 
results  a  writer  will  not  know  how  it  was 
done,  and  will  not  feel  that  it  could 
be  repeated.  Something  intervened — a 
tranced,  absorbed  state,  in  which  the  ac- 
tion of  certain  normal  faculties  seemed 
suspended  in  order  that  others  might 
work  with  exceptional  ease — like  tools 
that  elves  had  sharpened  in  the  night.  I 
was  conscious  of  this  state  all  through  the 
writing  of  the  scenes  before  Hurd's  exe- 
cution, and  at  one  or  two  other  points  in 
the  book.  But  I  never  felt  it  so  strangely, 
or  in  a  manner  apparently  so  independent 
of  my  own  will  or  of  surrounding  condi- 
tions, as  during  the  writing  of  Bessie 
Costreli." 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  E.  W. 

Hornung  are  brothers-in-law,  and  some 
years  ago  a  proposition 

The  Scamp  was  made  to  them  by  a 

Glorified  publisher    that   they   col- 

laborate   on    a    book    in 

which  the  ingenuity  of  Raffles  as  an  en- 
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emy  of  conventional  society  be  pitted 
against  the  science  of  deduction  as  prac- 
tised by  Sherlock  Holmes.  Needless  to 
say  the  suggestion  came  to  nothing,  for 
the  obvious  impossibility  of  such  a  book 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  In  yok- 
ing two  heroes  in  this  way  one  or  the 
other  or  both  would  have  to  he  given 
over  to  burlesque,  and  of  course  neither 
Doyle  nor  Hornung  would  give  consent. 


In  the  case  of  M.  Maurice  Lcblanc,  whose 
Arscne  Lupin  is  the  French  counterpart 
of  A.  J.  Raffles,  there  were  no  such 
scruples,  and  in  his  book,  which  on  the 
stage,  in  a  much  altered  version,  seems 
to  be  having  an  exaggerated  success,  we 
are  introduced  to  a  preposterous  Eng- 
lish detective,  by  the  name  of  Homelock 
Shears,  who,  of  course,  is  a  mere  play- 
thing at   the   hands  of   the  astonishing 
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Lupin.  M,  Leblanc,  by  the  way,  has  an- 
other claim  besides  his  Gallic  version  of 
the  scamp  glorified  to  literary  attention. 
He  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck. ^^ 

Of  Mr.  Justice  RaMes,  Mr.  Hornung's 
latest  book,  not  a  great  deal  need  be  said. 
It  is  not  a  book  for  serious  criticism,  nor 
is  it  a  book  which  offers  anything  surpris- 
ing. There  is  a  good,  readable  plot,  and 
the  same  deftness  and  dexterity  and 
careful  workmanship  which  from  the  be- 
ginning raised  the  stories  about  Raffles 
far  above  the  ordinary  shocker.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  popularity 
of  Raffles  and  Lupin  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  to  regard  the  type  as 
something  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
scamp  glorified  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
figures  of  fiction,  and  neither  Mr.  Hor- 
nung  nor  M.  Leblanc  has  discovered  any- 
thing that  was  not  known  to  .Alain  Rene 
Le  Sage  and  his  Roman  and  Spanish  an- 
cestors in  the  art  of  story-spinning. 

Lc  Journal,  of  Paris,  recently  wrote  to 
M.  Leblanc  asking  him  to  give  his  views 


on  Arsene  Lupin  and  the  novel  of  adven- 
ture generally.  The  reply  was  beautifully 
Gallic.  M.  Leblanc  began  by  outlining 
the  following  startling  and  utterly  impos- 
sible plot : 

In  the  month  of  June,  three  years  ago,  in  a 
large  French  town — the  sequel  of  this  story 
will  show  why  I  am  prevented  from  giving 
more  precise  details  and  also  why  the  police 
have  made  every  effort  to  hush  up  this  strange 
ease,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
that  ever  came  to  my  ears — three  years  ago, 
I  was  saying,  in  a  large  French  town,  a  closed 
motor-car  came  rushing  along  the  main  street 
at  full  speed.  It  slowed  up  on  reaching  the 
church  square,  and  a  number  of  persons, 
whose  evidence  tallies  in  every  remotest  par- 
ticular, saw  a  woman  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dow, holding  in  her  hand  a  sheet  of  red  paper. 

This  sheet  of  paper  she  tore  first  into  two 
and  then  into  four  pieces,  which  she  flung  to 
the  wind.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than 
the  car  resumed  its  former  speed  and  disap- 
peared. 

On  the  morning  ot  the  second  day  after  this 
incident  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal 
magistrates,  when  climbing  the  steps  of  the 
church    with    his    fiancee    on    his    arm,    sud- 
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denly  staggered,  spun  round  twice  on  hi;  heels 
and  fell  as  though  he  had  been  siruck  by 
lightning.  He  was  dead.  The  doctors  declared 
that  he  had  burst  a  blood-vessel.  Clutched 
in  his  fingers  was  a  scrap  of  red  paper,  a  torn 
shred,  with  no  trace  of  writing  upon  it. 

In  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  that 
the  servants  at  a  country  house,  situated  at 
sixteen  miles  from  the  town  aforesaid,  heard 
the  report  of  a  shot  in  one  of  the  bedrooms 
on  the  first  floor.  They  broke  open  the  door 
of  their  master's  room  and  found  him  lying 
on  the  carpet  with  his  face  bathed  in  blood 
and  a  revolver  by  his  side.    Al  the  inquest  it 


was  shown  that  the  window  was  closed  and 
the  door  locked.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  adopt  suicide  as  the  only  explanation,  al- 
though certain  details  made  it  hard  of  accept- 
ance. The  only  clue  discovered  was  a  scrap 
of  red  paper  on  the  table. 

Four  days  later  a  similar  tragedy  took  place 
in  a  farmhouse  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
time  there  was  ample  proof  that  the  victim, 
a  well-to-do  yeoman,  had  been  murdered. 
And  again,  by  the  dead  man's  side,  there  lay 
a  similar  shred  of  red  paper. 

Terror  now  reigned  throughout  the  district. 
What  mysterious  link  could  be  established  be- 
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tween  these  three  cases,  so  dilTerent  one  from 
the  other  and  yet  so  absolutely  alike?  Were 
they  the  work  o£  a  madman?  Were  they  the 
outcome  of  a  devilish  scheme,  conceived  with 
some  hideous  revenge  for  its  object,  and  exe- 
cuted with  ruthless  daring?  Nothing  was  dis< 
covered.  But  ihe  terrifying  thought  of  the 
fourth  bit  of  red  paper  haunted  every  mind, 
upset  the  women  and  frightened  the  bravest 
of  the  men.  Would  there  be  a  fourth  victim? 
Sixteen  days  elapsed.  On  the  seventeenth- 
it  was  a  Sunday — a  priest,  mounting  the  pul- 


faven  in  order  to  avoid  being  con- 


pit,  gave  a  cry  and  fell  back  headlong.  He  was 
dead.  In  his  breviary  was  the  fourth  piece  of 
red  paper  .    .    . 

"And  I  assure  you,"  M.  Leblanc  goes 
on  to  say,  "that  if  1  had  invented  eight 
scraps  of  red  paper  instead  of  four,  and, 
consequently,  described  four  more  crimes 
to  yoti,  yoti  would  have  followed  me  with 
just  as  much  attention  to  the  end  of  this 
most  improbable  story,  of  which  you  and 
I.  alas!  will  never  know  the  issue. 


It  was  a  good  many  years  ago  that 
J,  M.  Barrie  observed  that  there  were 

three  writers  in  England 
A.  T.  Quiller-  using  the  curiously  popu- 
Couch  lar   signature   "Q."     Of 

these  the  reputation  of 
only  one,  Mr.  A.  T.  QuilJer-Couch,  has 
been  in  any  degree  enduring.  As  some 
English  writer  has  remarked,  Mr.  Quil- 
ler-Couch  has  been  the  champion  "Q" 
since  1890.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr. 
Barrie  ventured  the  prophecy  that  Quil- 
ler-Couch  would  do  for  Cornwall  what 
Thomas  Hardy  did  for  Dorset,  although 
the  methods  of  the  two  writers  were  aS 
unlike  as  their  counties.  But,  he  added, 
that  could  only  be  done  if  in  filling  his 
notebook  with  his  little  Garnish  comedies 
and  tragedies  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  was 
preparing  for  more  sustained  efforts. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  first  book  was 
Dead  Man's  Rock,  a  lurid  tale  of  the 
Cornish  coast,  that  bore  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island.  Since  Dead  Man's  Rock 
he  has  changed  out  of  all  recognition.  He 
is  a  realist  in  the  sense  of  being  a  close 
observer  of  the  human  document.  He  has 
very  decided  views  of  fiction.  "There  is 
much  representation  of  life,"  he  once 
said,  "and  little  presentation.  Ail  this 
involves  an  attitude  of  humility  toward 
BaJMre  and  the  great  facts  of  life.  Take 
Hardy,  for  instance ;  see  how  true  he  is. 
In  qne  of  his  books  he  tells  us  that  he 
knows  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  is  that  he 
is  walking  under  at  night,  merely  by  the 
sound  the  wind  makes,  rustling  through 
the  leaves.  There  is  an  indication  also 
of  the  humble  study  of  nature.  But  still, 
while  you  must  represent,  you  cannot  get 
rid  of  presentation,  as  Mr.  Howells  urges 
must  be  done.  A  writer  cannot  get  away 
from  himself.  I  believe  myself  in  no 
general  statement.  Each  man  brings 
forth  his  own  work,  and  the  critics  must 
find  this  out."  _ 

Last  month  we  quoted  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  the  late  Charles  A. 
Dana  on  Charles  Dickens 
as  an  editor.  Inevitably 
and  naturally  the  subject 
suggests  a  comparison,  as 
it  always  does,  of  Dickens  and  his  great 


Thackeray 
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contemporary.  Someliow  the  two  seem 
to  have  met  on  almost  all  possible  fields. 
Against  Dickens's  work  as  a  reporter  in 
the  House  of  Commons  there  are  Thack- 
eray's experiences  as  Paris  correspondent 
for  the  ill-starred  Constitution  and  his 
days  of  hack  work  in  Fleet  Street.  When 
Dickens  was  editing  Household  Words, 
Thackeray,  with  a  great  blare  of  trum- 
pets, was  assuming  the  direction  of  the 
Cornhill  Maga:nne.  In  a  word  it  was  an- 
other case  of  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr,  Bungay 
with  a  fine,  full  literary  flavour.  There  is 
always  the  suspicion  that  Thackeray,  in 
depicting  the  rival  publishers  of  Pater- 
noster Row,  may  have  had  just  a  thought 
of  himself  and  of  the  author  of  David 
Copperfield. 

Brief  as  was  Thackeray's  career  as  an 
editor — for  his  association  with  The  Snob 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cam- 
bridge is  not  to  be  taken  seriously — it  was 
marked  by  some  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
interesting  episodes  of  his  life.  At  least 
three  of  his  Roundabout  Papers,  "On 
Some  Late  Great  Victories,"  "Thorns  in 
the  Cushion,"  and  "On  Screens  in  Dining 
Rooms"  owe  their  inspiration  directly  to 
the  experiences  in  the  editorial  cliair. 
From  the  very  moment  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cornhill  until  the  day  of  his 
resignation  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
constant  state  of  irritability.  It  was  a 
task  for  which  he  was  by  temperament 
utterly  unfitted.  He  was  never  quite  sure 
of  his  editorial  judgment.  He  hated  to 
say  "no"  to  a  would-be  contributor. 
Above  all,  he  who  as  a  young  man  had 
poked  such  savage  fun  at  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  and  the  other  men  and 
women  of  the  older  school  had  become 
himself  most  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
criticism,  and  most  intolerant  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  impertinences  of  youth. 

When  Sir  George  Murray  Smith 
planned  the  CortihUl  it  was  not  his  idea 
to  have  Thackeray  as  its  editor.  What  he 
wanted  for  the  magazine  was  a  serial  by 
Thackeray,  and  the  proposition  that  he 
first  made  was  that  Thackeray  should 
write  either  one  or  two  novels  of  the  or- 
dinary size — one-twelfth  portion  of  each 
novel  to  appear  in  each  number  of  the 
magazine — in    consideration    of    a   pay- 


ment of  £350  each  month.  The  terms 
seemed  almost  munificent  to  the  novehst, 
who  only  a  few  years  before  had  sold 
Henry  Esmond  outright  for  i  1,000,  and 
when  he  had  finished  reading  the  paper 
on  which  Smith  had  jotted  down  his  pro- 
posal he  said:  "I  am  not  going  to  put 
such  a  document  as  this  into  my  waste- 
paper  basket."  George  Smith's  first 
choice  as  an  editor  for  the  Cornhill  was 
Mr,  Tom  Hughes,  but  the  latter  felt  that 
he  was  affiliated  with  another  house  and 


would  not  accept  the  place.  Several  other 
names  came  under  consideration,  but 
none  seemed  to  be  exactly  suitable,  and 
finally  the  publisher  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
having  Thackeray  edit  the  magazine. 
Smith  himself  supplying  the  business 
qualifications.  The  proposal  was  made 
and  accepted  by  Thackeray,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  high  rate  of  payment  for  his 
writings,  was  to  receive  ii.ooo  a  year  for 
his  work  as  editor. 

"It's  to  be  called  ihe  Small  Beer  Chronicle," 
growled  Wagg,  "and  liule  Popjoy  is  to  be  en- 
gaged for  Ihe  infanline  department." 
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"It's  to  be  called  the  Pall  Mall  Gasette,  sir, 
and  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  you  with 
us/'  Shandon  said. 

"Pall  Mall  Gazette!  Why  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette?" asked  Wagg. 

"Because  its  editor  was  born  at  Dublin,  the 
sub-editor  at  Cork;  because  the  proprietor 
lives  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  paper  is 
published  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  Won't 
that  reason  suffice  you,  Wagg?" 

When  Thackeray  wrote  these  lines  in 
the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  The  History 
of  Pendennis  he  was  unconsciously  pro- 
phetic. For  the  name  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  was  suggested  by  Thackeray, 
and  was  at  the  time  made  a  target  for 
ridiaile.  To  label  a  magazine  with  the 
name  of  a  street  w^s  characterised  as  un- 
worthy of  the  dig:nity  of  literature.  Next, 
said  the  scoffers,  there  would  be  the 
Smithfield  Re^neiv  or  the  Leadenhall 
Market  Magazine,  Nor  were  they  far 
wrong.  Agrain,  just  as  Cantain  Shandon, 
from  the  purlieus  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  had 
penned  his  trumpet  call  to  the  Gentlemen 
of  England  in  behalf  of  the  Pall  Mall,  so 
Thackeray,  in  less  uncomfortable  sur- 
roundings, sat  down  to  the  composition 
of  the  following  elaborate  letter  as  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Cornhill: 

"The  Cornhill  Magazine," 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
6s  Cornhill,  ist  November,  1859. 

A  letter  from  the  EDrrOR  TO  A  FRIEND 
AND  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Dear .  Our  Store-House  being  in  Corn- 
hill, we  date  and  name  our  Magazine  from 
its  place  of  publication.  We  might  have  as- 
sumed a  title  much  more  startling:  for  ex- 
ample, "The  Thames  on  Fire"  was  a  name 
suggested;  and,  placarded  in  red  letters  about 
the  City,  and  Country,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
excited  some  curiosity.  But,  on  going  to  Lon- 
don Bridge,  the  expectant  rustic  would  have 
found  the  stream  rolling  on  its  accustomed 
course,  and  would  have  turned  away  angry  at 
being  hoaxed.  Sensible  people  are  not  to  be 
misled  by  fine  prospectuses  and  sounding 
names:  the  present  writer  has  been  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  before  the  world,  which  has 
taken  his  measure  pretty  accurately.  We  are 
too  long  acquainted  to  try  and  deceive  one  an- 
other; and  were  I  to  propose  any  such 
astounding  feat  as  that  above  announced,  I 
know  quite  well  how  the  schemer  would  be 
received,  and  the  scheme  would  end. 


You,  then,  who  ask  what  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  is  to  be,  and  what  sort  of  articles 
you  shall  supply  for  it? — if  you  were  told  that 
the  Editor,  known  hitherto  only  by  his  pub- 
lished writings,  was  in  reality  a  great  re- 
former, philosopher,  and  wiseacre,  about  to  ex- 
pound prodigious  doctrines  and  truths  until 
now  unrevealed,  to  guide  and  direct  the  peo- 
ples, to  pull  down  the  existing  order  of 
things,  to  edify  new  social  or  political  struc- 
tures, and,  in  a  word,  to  set  the  Thames  on 
Fire;  if  you  heard  such  designs  ascribed  to 
him — risum  teueatisf  You  know  I  have  no 
such  pretensions;  but,  as  an  Author  who  has 
written  long,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
a  very  great  number  of  readers,  I  think  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  give  me 
credit  for  experience  and  observation,  for  hav- 
ing lived  with  educated  people  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  seen  the  world  in  no  small  variety; 
and,  having  heard  me  soliloquise,  with  so 
much  kindness  and  favour,  and  say  my  own 
say  about  life,  and  men  and  women,  they  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  try  me  as  Conductor  of  a 
Concert,  in  which  I  trust  many  skilful  per- 
formers will  take  part. 

We  hope  for  a  large  number  of  readers,  and 
must  seek,  in  the  first  place,  to  amuse  and  in- 
terest them.  Fortunately  for  some  folks, 
novels  are  as  daily  bread  to  others ;  and  fiction 
of  course  must  form  a  part,  but  only  a  part 
of  our  entertainment.  We  want,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  much  reality  as  possible — discussion 
and  narrative  of  events  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic, personal  adventures  and  observation,  fa- 
miliar reports  on  scientific  discovery,  descrip- 
tion of  Social  Institutions, — quicquid  agunt 
homines, — a  Great  Eastern,  a  battle  in  China, 
a  Race-Course,  a  popular  Preacher; — there  is 
hardly  any  subject  we  don't  want  to  hear 
about,  from  lettered  and  instructed  men  who 
are  competent  to  speak  on  it. 

I  read  the  other  day  in  The  Illi*strated  Lon- 
don News  (in  my  own  room  at  home)  that 
I  was  at  that  moment  at  Bordeaux,  purchasing 
first-class  claret  for  first-class  contributors, 
and  second  class  for  those  of  inferior  cru.  Let 
me  adopt  this  hospitable  simile;  and  say  that 
at  our  contributors'  table  I  do  not  ask  or 
desire  to  shine  especially  myself,  but  to  take 
my  part  occasionally,  and  to  invite  pleasant 
and  instructed  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  conversation.  It  may 
be  a  Foxhunter,  who  has  the  turn  to  speak; 
or  a  Geologist,  Engineer,  Manufacturer,  Mem- 
ber   of    the    House    of    Commons,    Lawyer, 
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Chemist, — what  you  please.  If  we  can  only 
get  people  to  tell  what  they  know,  pretty 
briefly  and  good-hiimouredly,  and  not  in  a 
manner  obtrusively  Oidactic,  what  a  pleasant 
ordinary  we  may  have,  and  how  gladly  folks 
will  come  to  it!  If  our  friends  have  good 
manners,  a  good  education,  and  write  in  good 
English,  the  company,  I  atn  sure,  will  be  all 
the  belter  pleased;  and  the  guests,  whatever 
their  rank,  age,  sex  be,  will  be  glad  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  well-educated  gentlemen  and 
women.  A  professor  ever  so  learned,  a  curate 
in  his  country  retirement,  an  artisan  after 
work-hours,  a  schoolmaster  or  mistress  when 
the  children  are  gone  home,  or  the  young  ones 
themselves  when  their  lessons  are  over,  may 
like  to  hear  what  the  world  is  talking  about, 
or  be  brought  into  friendly  communication 
with  persons  whom  the  world  knows.  There 
are  points  on  which  agreement  is  impossible, 
and  on  these  we  need  not  touch.  At  our  so- 
cial table,  we  shall  suppose  the  ladies  and 
children  always  present,  we  shall  not  set  rival 
politicians  by  the  ears ;  we  shall  listen  to 
every  guest  who  has  an  apt  word  to  say; 
and,  I  hope,  induce  clergymen  of  various 
denominations  to  say  grace  in  their  turn. 
The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  grow  for 
all, — may  we  not  enjoy  them  with  friendly 
hearts?  The  field  is  immensely  wide;  the  har- 
vest perennial,  and  rising  everywhere ;  we  can 
promise  competent  fellow-labourers  a  welcome 
and  a  good  wage ;  and  hope  a  fair  custom 
from  the  public  for  our  stores  at  The  Corn- 
hill  Masa^ine. 

W.  M.  Thackeray, 

Of  the  first  number  of  the  Cornhill,  ap- 
pearing for  January,  i860,  some  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
sold.  This  was  then  without  precedent  in 
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English  serial  literature.  To  achieve  such 
a  success  no  expense  had  been  spared.  In 
his    "Recollections"    Sir 
Comhill  George     Murray     Smith 

Payments  gives  some  very  interest- 

ing figures.  The  largest 
amount  expended  on  the  literature  of  a 
single  number  was  ii,i83  3s  8d  (August, 
i86z).  The  total  expenditure  under  that 
head  for  the  first  four  years  was  i32,28o 
IIS,  the  illustrations  costing  in  addition 
^4,376  IIS.  To  George  Eliot  for  Ratnola 
was  made  the  highest  payment  for  a 
novel.  This  was  £7,000.  Thackeray  re- 
ceived the  highest  rate  given  for  short 
articles — fiz,  12s  a  page  for  his  Round- 
about Papers.  To  Tennyson,  Sir  George 
made  an  offer  of  5,000  guineas  for  a 
poem  that  should  be  the  same  length  as 
Idylls  of  the  King  on  the  condition  that 
the  poem  be  first  printed  serially  in  the 
Cornhill.  Nothing  came  of  this  proposal, 
hut  Thackeray  obtained  from  Tennyson 
the  poem  "Tithonus"  for  the  second  num- 
ber of  the  magazine. 

A  feature  of  the  Cornhill  was  the 
monthly  dinner  at  the  table  of  the  pub- 
lisher. There  gathered  all  the  principal 
contributors  of  the  magazine.  Edmund 
Yates,  who  had  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
Thackeray,  in  which  Dickens  was  in  a 
measure  implicated,  wrote  an  account  of 
one  of  these  dinners,  which  he  described 
as  "tremendously  heavy."  The  article 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Cornhill  as  "a  good  man,  but  totally  un- 
read," and  said  that  on  Thackeray  asking 
him  whether  Dr.  Johnson  was  dining  be- 
hind the  screen,  an  allusion  to  the  old 
story,  he  had  replied :  "God  bless  my  soul. 
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my  dear  sir,  there's  no  person  by  the 
name  of  Johnson  here,  nor  any  one  be- 
hind the  screen,"  It  was  further  related 
in  the  article  that  Thackeray  had  touched 
up  a  contributor's  paper;  and  that  he 
once  said  to  a  literary  gentleman,  who 
was  proudly  pointing  to  an  anonymous 
article  as  his  writing,  "Ah  1  I  thought 
I  recognised  your  hoof  in  it."  In  Yates's 
account  it  was  not  so  much  the  editor 
as  the  publisher  of  the  Cornhill  who 
was  held  up  to  ridicule,  but  Thacke- 
ray took  up  the  cudgels  in  the  brilliant 
"On  Screens  in  Dining  Rooms,"  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Roundabout  Papers  that 
appeared  during  his  editorship.  The  task 
had  become  too  irksome.  No  one  can 
read  his  letters  of  this  period  and  doubt 
that  it  was  a  wise  decision  when  he 
stepped  from  the  chair  of  the  Cornhill  to 
resume  for  a  brief  year  or  so  ihe  metier 
that  was  truly  his. 

In  Paris  they  have  been  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of 

the  first  part  of  Victor 
A  Hugo  Hugo's  La  Legende  des 

Anniversary        Slides,     which      critics 

have  acclaimed  as  the 
high -water  mark  of  his  achievement  in 
lyrical  epic.  The  poem  was  the  first 
work  of  the  poet  during  his  residence  in 
the  island  of  Guernsey.  In  October,  1855, 
Hugo  had  been  expelled  from  Jersey,  He 
crossed  to  Guernsey  and  there  rented 
Hauteville  House,  in  which  he  lived  until 
the  fall  of  the  Empire.  La  Ligende  des 
Sitcles  was  begun  under  the  title  Petites 
Epopees,  the  change  to  the  later  name  be- 
ing made  only  a  few  months  before  pub- 
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lication.  He  was  at  work  on  the  epic  for 
almost  four  years,  and  after  it  was  fin- 
ished he  began  writing  Les  Miserables. 

Although  of  recent  years  the  books  of 
the  late  William  Taylor  Adams  (Oliver 
Optic)    have  been   to   a 
Oliver  Optic's     large   extent   overlooked 
Method  by  juvenile  readers,  there 

was  a  time  when  the  posi- 
tion he  held  among  boy  readers  was  one 
of  unchallenged  supremacy.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  books  won  not  only 
the  interest  of  the  boy  but  the  approval 
of  the  parent.  For  the  benefit  of  the  lat- 
ter he  always  gave  eight  or  ten  pages  of 
sound  morality.  To  a  friend  he  once  told 
of  his  method.  "My  books  are  successful 
because  they  are  written  according  to  a 
definite  formula,  I  am  very  careful  to 
put  in  the  moral,  and  so  the  parent  is 
pleased.  But  I  put  it  near  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  I  alwajs  warn  the  boy  that  it 
is  coming  and  where  it  is  coming.  He 
knows  that  it  begins  at  page  324  and  ends 
on  page  332,  let  us  say,  and  that  on  page 
333  he  can  take  up  again  the  uninter- 
rupted narrative."    _ 

The  Kansas  City  Star  in  its  issue  of 
Friday,  October  ist,  is  good  enough  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  sub- 
Kansu  ject  of  the  "low-necked" 

Explains  hack.     "It  is  hard  to  be- 

lieve that  the  sensitive 
precisionists  of  The  Bookman  are  not 
shamming,"  comments  the  Siar.  "They 
must  know  the  word  if  only  to  disap- 
prove of  it.  Surely  no  term  is  more  self- 
revealing,   more  decolleti   in   its   verbal  . 
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garb  than  that  which  described  the  ve- 
hicle into  which  the  home-coming  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  was  loaded  at  Emporia 
that  joyons  day.  There  must  be  plenty 
of  low-necked  hacks  in  New  York,  where 
The  Bookman  can  see  them,  for  they 
are  carriages  of  the  kind  that  aldermen 
ride  in  in  civic  and  patriotic  and  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parades.  Everywhere  in 
this  proud  land,  and  all  other  lands 
wherein  plug  hats  are  worn  upon  grave 
and  glorious  occasions,  they  are  the  ve- 
hicles signifying  especial  merits  in  their 
occupants.  When  kings  show  themselves 
to  their  people,  when  celebrities  proceed 
to  the  unveiling  of  monuments,  when  dis- 
tinguished visitors  go  forth  to  gratify  the 


populace,  it  is  in  low-necked  hacks  that 
they  ride ;"  and,  lest  the  identification  be 
still  incomplete,  the  Star  has  printed  for 
our  benefit  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a 
"  'low-necked'  hack  in  the  act  of  fulfilling 
its  high  public  service."  While  on  the 
subject  of  the  low-necked  hack  we  take 
occasion  to  call  the  altertion  of  readers 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  White's  A  Certain 
Rich  Man  is  a  book  very  much  worth 
while  reading.        ^^ 

The  paragraph  regarding  the  forth- 
coming volume  upon   American   Indian 

Songs  prompted  the  au- 
F,  F.  thor  to  write  a  brief  note 

Burton  of  acknowledgment  which 

he  mailed  as  he  left  his 
office  on  the  afternoon  of  September  30th. 


Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  letter  by  a 
strange  coincidence  reached  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  in  question  simultaneously 
with  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Sun  contain- 
ing the  announcement  of  Mr.  Burton's 
death.  He  had  returned  the  night  before 
to  his  summer  home  at  Lake  Hopatcong, 
apparently  in  his  usual  condition  of 
health;  but  certain  organic  weaknesses, 
left  by  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter,  served  to  ex- 
plain the  death  which  came  to  him  sud- 
denly and  unforeseen  during  the  night. 

Although  forty-nine  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Burton  was  just  beginning  to  achieve  the 
recognition  for  which  he  had  been  striv- 
ing. An  indefatiguable  worker,  he  had 
from  necessity,  through  many  years  of 
his  life,  put  aside  the  work  for  which  he 
was  best  fitted  and  which  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  achieve  and  spent  his  vitality  in  a 
cheaper  order  of  fiction  which  his  fer- 
tile, inventive  power  and  ease  of  produc- 
tion enabled  him  to  put  forth  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Readers  of  The  Book- 
man are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
various  surprising  records  that  have  been 
made  by  just  a  few  men  in  the  field  of 
the  dime  novel,  and  will  therefore  not 
question  the  possibility  of  Mr,  Burton's 
achievement  of  writing,  under  contract, 
a  series  of  stories  of  adventure  of  the 
average  novel  length  with  clock-work 
regularity  at  the  rate  of  twelve  a  year. 

In  this  connection,  a  curious  bit  of  in- 
side history  regarding  an  unpublished  de- 
tective story  and  the  reason  for  its  failure 
of  publication  is  worth  recording.  Ten 
years  or  more  ago,  a  series  of  prizes  for 
the  best  detective  story  were  offered  by 
a  certain  well-known  Western  newspaper, 
and  Mr,  Burton,  in  collaboration  with  a 
fellow-craftsman,  entered  the  competi- 
tion. Their  story,  the  theme  of  which 
involved  an  ingenious  method  of  robbing 
a  safe  in  spite  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  time-lock,  was  one  of  the  five  which 
won  prizes,  and  the  authors'  portraits 
were  duly  published  in  the  issue  of  the 
paper  which  announced  the  result  of  the 
competition.  The  prize  money,  constitut- 
ing a  considerable  sum,  was  promptly 
paid  over ;  but  to  the  author's  surprise, 
although  the  other  four  winning  stories 
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were  published,  that  of  the  time-lock 
failed  to  appear.  After  a  few  weeks  a 
representative  of  the  paper  called  upon 
Mr.  Burton,  explaining  that  the  editor 
was  anxious  to  know  what  authority  he 
had  for  his  story,  and  whether  it  would 
really  be  possible  to  rob  a  bank  after  the 
fashion  that  he  had  set  forth.  With  the 
help  of  a  pencil  and  a  few  diagrams,  Mr. 
Burton  easily  proved  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  his 
interviewer,  and  thereafter  looked  for- 
ward to  a  prompt  appearance  of  the  story. 
But  a  few  days  later  the  secret  of  the 
delay  was  revealed.  A  special  envoy  of 
the  paper  waited  upon  him,  full  of  con- 
sternation and  apology,  and  prepared  to 
make  any  amends  within  reason,  but  was 
emphatic  in  announcing  that  it  was  abso- 


lutely impossible  to  publish  the  story  be- 
cause, after  expert  investigation,  they  had 
become  convinced  that  if  it  should  ap- 
pear in  print,  it  would  destroy  the  pro- 
tective power  of  every  time-lock  safe  in 
the  country.  And  the  representative  of 
the  newspaper  did  not  take  his  leave  un- 
til he  had  obtained  what  Mr.  Burton  un- 
der the  circumstances  readily  granted  a 
signed  agreement  releasing  the  paper 
from  its  obligation  to  publish  the  story 
and  solemnly  pledging  himself  not  to 
attempt  to  publish  it  elsewhere.  Accord- 
ingly, the  curiosity  piqued  by  this  bit  of 
inside  history  is  likely  never  to  be  grati- 
fied. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  a  keen  eye 
for  the  recognition  of  merit  everywhere, 
should    offer    a    million 
A  Gem  dollars  or  so  as  a  prize 

of  Comic  Art  for  the  best  cartoon  pub- 
lished within  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  if  he  were  to  make  us 
the  judge  regarding  such  an  award,  we 
should  promptly  hand  the  money  over  to 
Mr.  Walter  Tittle  for  the  extremely 
clever  drawing  that  appeared  in  our  con- 
temporary. Life  of  October  7th,  The 
North  Pole  chaser.  The  Roosevelt,  is  seen 
dashing   homeward  amid   ice  floes.    Its 
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frow  is  adorned  with  a  pince-nez  and  a 
amiliar  set  of  teeth ;  while  from  the  deck 
a  frantic  person,  clothed  in  furs,  is  roar- 
ing through  a  megaphone,  the  blasting 
epithet  "Liar!"  Underneath  the  car- 
toon are  printed  the  words,  "Sounds  nat- 
ural, doesn't  it?"  Not  having  Mr.  Car- 
negie's million  to  dispose  of,  we  can 
merely  present  our  admiring  compliments 
to  Mr.  Tittle  and  our  congratulations  to 
Life. 

The  past  summer  witnessed  a  number 
of  interesting  ceremonies  at  several  for- 
eign universities.  One 
The  Rev.  Dr.  was  the  celebration  by 
Curtis  Guild  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge of  Darwin's  cente- 
nary; the  second  was  the  jubilee  on  the 
occasion  of  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva  by  Calvin.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  commemorated  in  gor- 
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geous  fashion  its  five  hundredth  birthday ; 
while  the  University  of  Louvain,  once 
known  as  "The  Belgian  Athens,"  re- 
joiced over  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  reorganisation,  recalling,  however, 
its  early  days  when  Erasmus  resided 
there  and  when  Lipsius  taught.  A  great 
number  of  delegates  from  the  United 
States  attended  these  festivities;  and  at 
the  University  of  Geneva  there  occurred 
a  somewhat  amusing  incident.  The  pun- 
dits of  Geneva  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  ex-Governor 
Curtis  Guild  of  Massachusetts.  Now, 
Governor  Guild  is  well  deserving  of  aca- 
demic distinction,  but  his  nearest  friends 
never  suspected  him  of  devoting  much 
time  to  theological  study.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  was  a  great  mystery  to  all  the 
Americans  present  why  he  should  have 
been  singled  out  for  promotion  to  a  doc- 
torship  in  divinity.  Inquiry  brought  out 
the  fact  that  he  had  once  been  a  lay  dele- 
gate to  a  Unitarian  conference.  This  was 
an  explanation  of  a  sort;  but  every  one 
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chuckled  on  remembering  that  had  Calvin 
been  ahve  and  had  Governor  Guild  then 
visited  Geneva,  he  would  probably  have 
been  roasted  to  a  crisp  as  a  Socinian,  in- 
stead of  receiving  high  ecclesiastical  hon- 
our. But,  after  all,  times  have  changed. 
Calvin's  university  is  to-day  almost  any- 
thing but  Calvinistic.  In  fact,  the  only 
foreign  scholar^  who  failed  to  receive 
any  special  recognition  were  the  Scottish 
professors  who  came  from  the  one  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  Calvinism  now  has 
any  hold.  

A  year  ago  we  presented  a  picture  of 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  playing  the 
part  of  the  Beadle  in  his 
Hall  Caine—      P'*y     Getting     Married. 
Hummer  ^^"^^  achievement  on  the 

part  of  Mr.  Shaw  was 
much  talked  about,  and 
in  consequence  was  apparently  disturb- 
ing to  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  recently 
found  an  opporlunity  of  'going  G. 
Bernard     considerably     better."        Mr. 


Caine "s  play,  The  Prodigal  Son,  based  on 
the  novel  of  the  same  name,  was  being 
given  recently  at  a  theatre  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  when  the  actor  playing  the  part  of 
the  Governor-General  suddenly  fell  vi- 
olently ill.  Mr.  Caine  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  filled  the  vacant  part,  for 
which  there  was  no  understudy.  He  ap- 
peared in  ordinary  dress,  and  played  the 
part,  in  all,  three  times. 

There  are  some  mistakes  that  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  explain  in  any  ordinary 

way.  Such  a  one  ap- 
Some  peared   in   the   Chronicle 

Mistakes  and    Comment    of    our 

last  issue  in  connection 
with  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Elsa  Barker. 
The  writer  of  the  caption  for  that  por- 
trait knew  perfectly  well  that  the  title  of 
Mrs.  Barker's  book,  recently  published  by 
Duffield  and  Company,  was  The  Son  of 
Mary  Bethel.  Why  then  did  he  calmly 
write  under  the  portrait  "Elsa  Barker, 
author  of  Mary  of  Magdala"? 
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The  world  is  tired,  the  year  is  old. 
The  little  leaves  are  glad  to  die. 
The  wind  goes  shivering  with  cold 
Among  the  rushes  dry. 


Our  love  is  dving  like  the  grass, 
And  we  who  kissed  grow  coldly  kind, 
Half  giad  to  see  our  poor  love  pass 
Like  leaves  along  the  wind. 
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SENSATIONAL  PLOTS  OF  GRAND 
OPERAS 


aO    compare    the    grand 

Hoperas  attended  by  the 
I  elect  of  the  social,  fi- 
nnancial  and  intellectual 
B  world  to  the  fervid 
1  Tielodramas  delighting 
Hthe  Gallery  Gods,  may 
seem  not  far  removed  from  treason,  but 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  plots  of  those 


masterpieces  of  musical  genius,  such  as 
Carmen.  Rigoletto,  La  Tosca,  Faust,  and 
others  not  so  well  known,  convinces  one 
that  these  operas  are  not  very  remote 
from  the  thrillers  occupying  the  stage  of 
the  popular-price  theatres. 

As  space  will  not  permit  a  complete  re- 
sume of  the  long  list  of  those  musical 
dramas    in    which   crime    in   practically 
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every  form  manifests  itself,  this  article 
must  be  confined  to  those  more  familiar 
to  the  music-loving  public. 

In  some  of  the  operas  mentioned  in  the 


following  lines,  several  different  crimes 
are  committed  in  one  opera,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  place  them  under  one  category 
of  crime.   Should  you  have  a  longing  to 
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witness  death  by  stabbing  attend  a  per- 
formance of  the  romantic  opera  of  £u- 
ryanthe,  by  Von  Weber.  Eglantine  de 
Puiset,  a  prisoner,  who  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Nevers,  ingratiates  her- 
self so  much  with  Euryanthe  of  Savoy, 
that  the  latter  befriends  the  false  woman, 
who  proves  a  traitor  to  her  benefactress. 
On  learning  of  the  extent  of  her  deceit- 
fulness,  her  bridegroom,  Lysiart,  stabs 
her  in  his  fury. 

If  this  does  not  prove  exciting  enough 
see  Massenet's  Le  Rot  de  Lahore, 
where  King  Alim  in  a  war  against  the 
Mussulmans  is  deserted  by  his  army  and 
killed,  but  is  allowed  by  the  divinities  to 
return  to  earth.  He  is  recognised  by  his 
love,  Nair,  a  priestess  of  Indra ;  they  are 
pursued  by  Scindia,  a  traitor,  who  has 
previously  forced  Nair  to  become  his 
wife.  Rather  than  again  submit  to  him 
Nair  stabs  herself,  whereupon  Alim  dies 
(for  the  second  time). 

In  Verdi's  operas  his  characters  are 
gotten  rid  of  in  a  most  expeditious  man- 
ner. In  this  composer's  lyric  drama 
Ballo  in  Mascheray  Count  Richard,  Gov- 
ernor of  Boston,  loves  the  wife  of  his 
secretary  and  best  friend,  Ren6,  who  stabs 
him  with  a  dagger.  Desdemona,  in  the 
opera  of  Othello,  also  by  Verdi,  is  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  her  jealous  husband, 
Othello,  who  stabs  himself.  Rodirigo  is 
killed  by  Cassio. 

The  grand  opera  of  Hamlet,  by  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  is  marked  by  the  suicide 
of  Ophelia.  Hamlet  runs  his  sword 
through  Qaudius,  his  stepfather,  and 
murderer  of  his  father. 

Robert  Schumann  wrote  a  four-act 
opera  entitled  Genoveva,  where  Siegfried, 
count  of  the  Palatinate,  leaves  his  wife, 
Genoveva,  in  the  protection  of  his  friend, 
Golo,  who  is  secretly  in  love  with  her. 
Drago,  a  faithful  steward  of  Genoveva, 
is  stabbed  with  a  daggar  by  Golo,  who 
later  meets  his  fate  by  falling  over  a 
precipice. 

We  are  told  in  Donizetti's  masterpiece, 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  that  Lucia  loved 
Edgardo;  was  compelled  to  marry  Ar- 
thur, Lord  Bucklaw,  whom  she  killed  in 
the  bridal  room.  Lucia  died,  and  Edgardo, 
hearing  of  these  events,  stabbed  himself 
as  the  funeral  bells  tolled  for  Lucia. 

Bizet's  opera  of  Carmen,  the  Spanish 


gypsy,  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  Don 
Jose,  who,  after  he  g^ves  up  everything 
for  this  passionate  creature,  finds  that  he 
has  been  forsaken  for  Escamillo,  the 
bull-fighter,  and  stabs  Carmen.  In  that 
tragic  gem  Pagliacci,  by  Leoncavallo, 
Canio  stabs  his  false  wife,  Nedda,  and 
also  kills  Silvio,  the  lover  of  Nedda. 

Next  in  order  we  will  visit  a  few  of 
the  operas  in  which  shooting  and  duelling 
are  the  principal  methods  of  causing  one 
hastily  to  meet  death.  In  the  romantic 
opera  of  Der  Freischiitz,  by  Von  Weber, 
Caspar,  who  has  sold  himself  to  the 
Devil,  is  shot  by  a  bullet  fired  by  Max,  a 
young  huntsman,  its  course  being  di- 
rected by  his  Satanic  Majesty.  One  of 
the  first  of  Verdi's  operas,  Don  Carlos, 
contains  the  character  of  the  Marquis 
Posa  of  Spain,  who  is  falsely  accused  of 
being  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  is  shot 
Julius  Benedict  was  the  composer  of  the 
opera  The  Lily  of  Killarney,  in  which 
Danny  Mann,  a  boatman,  has  as  a  pas- 
senger in  his  rowboat  Eily,  wife  of 
Hardress  Cregan.  Danny  demands  Eily's 
marriage  certificate;  she  refuses,  and  is 
pushed  into  the  water.  Myles  mistakes 
Danny  for  another,  shoots  him,  and 
plunges  in  and  saves  Eily. 

There  are  comparatively  few  persons 
who  have  not  witnessed  a  performance 
of  Balfe's  The  Bohemian  Girl,  probably 
the  best  known  of  all  grand  operas.  The 
Gypsy  Queen,  finding  Thaddeus  (with 
whom  she  is  in  love)  embracing  Arline, 
induces  one  of  her  tribe  to  fire  at  him, 
but  by  the  timely  interference  of  Devils- 
hoof,  the  bullet  intended  for  Thaddeus 
pierces  the  breast  of  the  Queen. 

The  historic  opera  by  Auber,  Ballo  in 
Maschera,  or  Gustavus  the  Third,  tells  of 
Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  who  loves  the 
wife  of  his  friend  and  counsellor,  Ankar- 
strom,  and  who  is  shot  through  the  heart 
by  him.  Consisting  of  only  one  act,  yet 
the  opera  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  by 
Mascagni,  allows  Turridu  to  forsake 
Santuzza,  whom  he  has  wooed,  for  Lola, 
the  wife  of  Alfio,  who  kills  him.  In  Mas- 
senet's Le  Cid,  Count  Gormas  is  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Rodrigue,  a  knight  whose 
father  had  been  insulted  by  Gormas. 
Many  things  happen  in  Les  Huguenots, 
by  Meyerbeer.    Raoul  de  Nangis  falls  in 
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love  with  Valentine  and  promises  to 
marry  her;  later,  thinking  her  false  and 
wicked,  he  takes  back  his  word.  Valen- 
tine remains  true  to  Raoul,  and  finally 
both  are  killed.  Rossini's  William  Tell 
kills  Gessler,  the  Austrian  governor.  The 
Maccabees,  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  tells 
the  story  of  Boas,  who  is  killed  by  Judah 
for  proving  a  traitor  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
King  Antiochus  of  Syria  is  shot  by  the 
Israelites.  Leah  dies  of  worry.  Lenski, 
who  loves  Olga,  is  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Eugen  Onegin  (in  Tschaikowsky's  opera 
of  that  name),  his  friend,  who  has 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  Lenski. 

If  these  methods  are  too  bloodthirsty 
to  suit,  we  will  attend  a  few  perform- 
ances of  poisoning  operas.  Leonore  takes 
poison  in  Verdi's  //  Trovatore,  and  her 
husband,  Manrico,  is  executed  by  order 
of  his  own  brother.  L'Africaine,  one  of 
Meyerbeer's  last  operas,  records  the 
death  of  Selika,  a  slave  girl,  whom  Vasco 
da  Gama,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  found 
on  one  of  his  voyages.  She  inhales  the 
deadly  perfume  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
manzanilla  tree  and  dies,  being  unable  to 
endure  life  without  Vasco,  who  loves 
Donna  Inez,  Admiral  Diego's  daughter. 
Donizetti,  in  the  opera  of  Lucresia  Bor^ 
gia,  allows  that  ladv  at  a  festival  to  mix 
poison  with  the  wine,  which  is  drunk 
by  the  entire  company  of  young  men, 
including  Gennaro,  Lucrezia's  son  (who 
was  not  invited).  The  entire  com- 
pany dies,  including  the  murderess. 
When  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  in  Walter 
Damrosch's  The  Scarlet  Letter,  ascends 
the  pillory  and  dies,  Hester  Prynne,  who 
accompanies  him,  poisons  herself  and 
also  dies.  Mercutio  is  killed  in  a  duel  (in 
Romeo  e  Giulietta,  by  Gounod)  by  Ty- 
balt, who  is  later  killed  by  Romeo.  Ro- 
meo takes  poison  and  dies  in  the  presence 
of  Juliet,  who  stabs  herself  when  she 
sees  that  he  is  lost  to  her  forever. 

Not  having  knives  or  pistols  or  poison 
or  other  means  with  which  to  aid  in  their 
retreat  from  this  world,  quite  a  number 
employed  different  methods  of  obtaining 
the  same  result.  Cesar  Angelotti,  an 
escaped  political  prisoner,  is  found,  but 
escapes  by  suicide  in  La  Tosca  (by  Puc- 
cini). Tosca  stabs  Scarpia,  the  chief  of 
police,  who  has  offered  the  alternative  to 
ner  of  her  lover's  death  or  her  own  dis- 


honour. Cavaradossi,  her  lover,  is  unwit- 
tingly killed  by  the  soldiers.  As  Tosca 
sees  the  guards  approaching  to  arrest  her 
for  her  crime,  she  leaps  to  death  from  the 
prison  walls.  Paderewski,  the  pianist, 
wrote  Manru,  in  which  Ulana,  who  is 
married  to  Manru,  a  gypsy,  throws  her- 
self into  a  lake  when  she  finds  her  hus- 
band going  away  with  Asa,  his  gypsy 
love.  Urok,  an  ugly  dwarf,  who  is  in 
love  with  Ulana,  pushes  Manru  into  a 
lake  (where  we  hope  he  is  drowned). 

In  Auber's  Masaniello,  or  La  Muette 
de  Portici,  Masaniello  loses  his  reason 
and  is  killed  in  fight.  Fenella,  a  dumb 
girl,  hearing  of  her  brother's  death, 
throws  herself  into  the  burning  lava  of 
Vesuvius.  The  Evangelimann,  with 
words  and  music  by  Wilhelm  Kienzl, 
narrates  the  story  of  Martha,  the  niece  of 
Frederic  Engel,  the  rich  warden  of  the 
convent  of  the  Benedictines  in  St.  Oth- 
mar,  in  Austria,  who  drowns  herself 
during  her  lover's  twenty  years'  false  im- 
prisonment for  incendiarism.  During  the 
course  of  the  opera  The  Folkungs,  by 
Edmund  Kretschmer,  Bengt,  Duke  of 
Schoonen,  with  an  accomplice,  compels 
the  Prince  Magnus,  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  to  choose  between  death 
and  a  nameless  life  in  a  convent.  He  ac- 
cepts the  latter.  He  leaves  the  convent, 
and  on  this  fact  becoming  known  to 
Bengt  he  attempts  to  kill  his  accomplice 
in  his  deeds,  but  fails,  and  is  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  the  populace. 

Especially  sad  are  the  recitals  of  the 
violent  deaths  recorded  in  these  musical 
dramas.  Verdi  allows  Radames,  the 
Egyptian  general,  to  be  buried  alive  as 
punishment  for  having  revealed  to  Aida 
(in  the  opera  of  that  name),  the  Ethio- 
pian slave  girl  whom  he  loves,  the  secrets 
of  the  Egyptian  war  plans.  Aida,  who 
has  entered  the  tomb,  dies  with  her  lover. 
The  same  composer  permits  Gilda,  the 
daughter  of  Rigoletto  (in  that  opera)  to 
sacrifice  her  life  in  order  to  save  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  has  deceived 
her.  The  romantic  opera  by  Wagner, 
Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  places  before 
us  the  voluntary  drowning  of  Senta, 
the  guileless  daughter  of  Daland,  a 
Norwegian  skipper,  who  by  her  refusal 
to  rend  her  faith  with  the  Dutch- 
man,   causes   the    spell   of    the    Flying 
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Dutchman  to  be  broken.  During  the 
opera  of  Marguerite  (or  Faust) ,  by 
Gounod,  Marguerite's  brother  Valentin  is 
killed  by  her  seducer,  Faust.  Marguerite 
loses  her  mind  and  drowns  her  new- 
bom  child.  Just  as  the  bells  are  tolling 
for  her  execution  she  expires.  Somewhat 
similar  is  Boito's  Mephistopheles,  where 
Marguerite,  who  is  in  prison  for  murder- 
ing her  babe,  dies  in  the  third  act.  In 
the  epilogue  Faust  dies. 

Not  satisfied  with  murder  in  a  retail 
fashion,  these  operas  kill  off  their  char- 
acters in  a  wholesale  manner.  In  Wag- 
ner's first  opera,  Rienzi,  or  the  Last  of  the 
Tribunes,  Rienzi,  Irene  and  Adriano 
perish  in  the  burning  capitol.  Meyer- 
beer's Le  Prophite  details  the  story  of 
Bertha,  who,  finding  that  her  bridegroom 
and  the  prophet  are  the  same,  stabs  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  prophet,  John 
von  Leyden,  who  sets  fire  to  the  vault  of 
the  castle  containing  gunpowder.  All  the 
occupants  of  the  building  are  killed,  in- 
cluding the  prophet  and  his  mother.  Mo- 
zart's opera,  Don  Juan,  claimed  by  some 
to  be  the  greatest  work  of  this  kind  ever 
written  by  a  German  musician,  allows 
Don  Juan  to  attack  the  virtue  of  Donna 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  governor  of  a 
Spanish  city.  Her  father  while  attempt- 
ing to  help  his  daughter  is*  stabbed  by 
Don  Juan.    At  the  grave  of  the  Governor, 


Don  Juan  mocks  the  dead  and  invites  him 
to  a  supper.  Refusing  to  repent,  the  de- 
mons of  Hell  devour  Don  Juan  and  his 
palace.  Gertrud,  a  fishermaiden,  loves 
and  is  loved  by  Hunold  Singuf,  the 
Piper  of  Hamelin  ( from  which  title  Vic- 
tor Nessler's  opera  derives  its  name). 
They  are  both  banished  from  their  coun- 
try. Gertrud  throws  herself  into  the 
river.  To  avenge  her  death  Hunold  lures 
away  all  the  children,  who  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  mountains.  For  an  ex- 
citing opera  attend  a  performance  of 
Saint  Saens's  Samson  and  Delila,  where 
Samson  slays  Abimelech  with  his  own 
sword.  Samson  is  blinded  by  the  Philis- 
tines; he  stands  between  two  pillars  of 
the  temple,  exerts  all  his  strength,  and  the 
building  falls  amid  the  cries  of  terror 
of  the  Philistines. 

But  these  operas  fade  into  the  back- 
ground and  become  as  stories  for  the 
young  when  compared  with  Richard 
Strauss's  opera  Salome,  In  this  work, 
the  text  of  which  "was  the  obscene  pro- 
duction of  a  decadent  genius,"  John  the 
Baptist  is  beheaded  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Salome.  After  his  head  is 
brought  before  this  charming  young  lady, 
she  enters  into  the  most  nauseating  rap- 
ture over  it.  Salome,  however,  receives 
her  reward  by  being  crushed  beneath  the 
shields  of  the  soldiers  by  order  of  Herod. 

Guy  A.  Ourand. 
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E  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing temperately  writ- 
ten letter  from  a  resident 
of  Chicago: 

I  beg  to  enclose  herewith 
an  item  from  your  August 
issue. 

I  am  curious  to  know  your  idea  in  wording 
the  first  sentence  as  you  have.  Are  you  en- 
deavouring to  place  yourselves  in  the  same 
class  and  category  as  your  worthy  contem- 
porary, Life,  and  sundry  hotels?  If  so,  it 
might  be  well  for  you  to  publish  the  fact  on 


the  title  page  of  your  magazine.  Suppose  those 
printed  forms  had  been  signed  by  the  name  of 
Sullivan,  would  you  have  noted  the  fact  that 
he  was  necessarily  a  Catholic?  What  would 
you  have  said  if  the  printed  forms  had  been 
signed  by  the  name  of  Smith? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  magazine  of  the  stand- 
ing that  yours  has  enjoyed  should  be  above 
anything  that  has  any  taint  of  what  one  might 
be  led  in  this  instance  to  believe.  I  do  not  ask 
for  an  apology,  even  if  you  might  feel  disposed 
to  offer  one ;  I  simply  feel  sorry  that  you  found 
it  necessary  to  write  as  you  have,  as  I  assure 
you  the  paragraph  would  have  been  just  as 
interesting  without  the  descriptive  word  used. 
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The  sentence  to  which  our  correspon- 
dent takes  exception  is  one  in  which  we 
spoke  of  having  received  a  lottery  adver- 
tisement from  a  person  "whose  name  in- 
dicates a  Semitic  origin."  Just  why  this 
should  be  objectionable,  we  really  cannot 
see,  since  the  word  "Semitic"  has  no  re- 
ligious connotation.  A  Semite  may  be 
cither  a  Muhammadan  or  a  Jew  or 
a  Syrian  Christian.  Taking  up  the  pos- 
sible instance  suggested  in  the  letter 
above,  if  the  printed  forms  had  been 
signed  by  the  name  of  Sullivan,  we 
should  certainly  not  have  noted  the  fact 
that  he  was  necessarily  a  Catholic,  be- 
cause we  could  not  have  been  sure  of 
that.  We  might,  however,  with  perfect 
safety,  have  remarked  that  his  name  was 
Irish.  Had  the  documents  come  to  us 
from  some  one  who  signed  himself 
Smith,  we  should  have  been  justified  in 
assuming  that  he  was  of  Anglo-Saxon 
stock.  In  other  words,  our  classification 
was  entirely  racial,  and  not  at  all  relig- 
ious. We  abhor  any  form  of  religious 
prejudice,  however  slightly  it  may  be 
shown ;  and  if  ^e  have  ever  inadvertently 
exhibited  any  such  intolerance,  we  should 
ofl?er  an  apology  for  it.  But  we  are  sure 
that  our  correspondent,  on  thinking  the 
matter  over,  will  see  that  he  has  done  us 
a  certain  injustice,  for  which,  however,  in 
our  turn  we  ask  no  apology  from  him. 


II 

Our  readers  are  brightening  our  daily 
mail  by  sending  us  communications  on 
coloured  post-cards.  Thus,  for  instance, 
from  Comfort,  Texas,  comes  an  admir- 
able view  of  a  goat-ranch,  which  we  add 
to  our  collection  with  much  gratitude. 
We  do  not  quite  understand,  however, 
why  the  writer  should  have  addressed  us 
as  "Dear  Madam."  Furthermore,  the 
communication  itself  seems  rather  irrele- 
vant   All  the  same  we  give  it  here. 

On  the  day  following  his  presidential  defeat, 
Horace  Greeley  was  told  by  one  W.  Reid  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  required  by  the 
Tribune,  Greeley  died  shortly  after— brain 
fever.  Now  Mr.  Winter  plays  the  role  of  the 
squeezed  orange.    All  of  which  may  be  history. 

This  story  may  or  may  not  be  authen- 
tic, but  it  certainly  is  not  new.  Assuming 


its  truth,  might  it  not  nave  been  quite 
natural  for  Mr.  Reid  to  think  that  a  per- 
son suffering  from  "bram  fever"  was  not 
exactly  the  best  sort  of  an  editor  for  the 
Tribune  f 

III 

The  Gentleman  from  British  Columbia, 
who,  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  writ- 
ing us  from  Montana  and  Idaho,  has  fi- 
nally reached  home.  We  acknowledge 
from  him  the  receipt  of  a  post-card  de- 
picting an  Indian  war-canoe  race  in  the 
inner  harbour  off  Victoria,  B.  C.  Many 
thanks.  On  the  front  he  says : 

So  he  wasn't  a  bear  that  walked  like  a  man 
— simply  Joseph  R.  Kipling.  Many  of  us  arc 
much  relieved.   Long  live  H.  T.  P.  I 

Thb  G.  from  B.  C 


IV 

From  a  very  faithful  reader  in  Probo. 
Utah,  comes  a  letter  of  disillusionment. 
We  can't  print  it  all,  but  we  extract 
enough  from  it  to  make  its  purport  clear 
to  all  our  readers. 

I  have  long  been  an  enamoured  reader  of 
The  Bookman.  Its  stuff  has  been  my  Bible- 
reading  for  many  years.  In  some  incompre- 
hensible way  I  gathered  to  myself  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  ultimate  authority  on  every- 
thing worthy  of  note  in  the  literary  world.  It 
was  infallible.  Its  stuff  was  good  stuff  all  the 
time.  In  the  course  of  events  I  was  married, 
and  in  due  time  I  introduced  my  wife  to  The 
Bookman's  cultured  pages.  I  took  infinite  de- 
light in  quoting  to  her  its  sayings.  The  Book- 
man says  this;  The  Bookman  says  that.  I 
dinged  The  Bookman  in  her  ears  until  she  ac- 
cepted it  at  my  valuation  and  even  reflected 
upon  me  some  of  the  fame  and  glory  which  1 
had  attributed  to  it.  That  I  was  a  constant 
reader  of  such  a  magazine  placed  me  upon 
a  pedestal,  and  brought  to  me  unexpected 
homage.  {| 

But,  now  behold  the  wreck  of  all  my  pleas- 
ure I  When  the  September  issue  of  The  Book- 
man came  to  me,  I  carried  it  home  with  all 
the  usual  anticipation  of  the  good  things  to  be 
found  therein.  With  my  wife  I  cut  its  pages, 
scanned  it  hurriedly  through,  then  turned  back 
to  the  beginning  and  began  to  read.  After 
"Gironicle  and  Comment,*'  etc.,  etc,  we  came 
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Upon  something  that  resembled  a  poem.  We 
started  to  read  it.  Horrors !  Such  utter  dog- 
gerel. Who  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing? 
At  the  end  was  the  name,  **Carolyn  Wells." 
I  hastily  turned  a  page  and  began  reading 
the  next  article.  Surreptitiously  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  my  wife's  face.  It  was  white! 
Silently  she  took  my  hand  in  hers  and  forced 
me  to  turn  back  the  page  and  read  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  hateful  thing. 

With  the  reading  all  the  flowers  I  had  placed 
upon  The  Bookman's  altar  withered  and 
died.  My  wife  no  longer  thought  my  favoured 
magazine  infallible.  Even  my  stature  was 
somewhat  lessened  in  her  sight.  The  case  is 
sad.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  rehabilitate 
either  of  us  in  her  esteem.  In  my  quandary  I 
submit  the  case  to  you.  But  whatever  advice 
you  give  me,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  be 
more  careful  in  the  future.  Carolyn  Wells  and 
all  her  stuff  should  be  assigned  a  place  in  the 
"Inferno." 

Are  not  these  very  highly  respected 
and  excellent  friends  of  ours  taking  a 
small  matter  much  too  hard  ?  The  verses 
by  Miss  Wells  were  not  intended  to  rank 
with  the  finest  things  in  English  poetry. 
They  represent  an  irresponsible  mood 
which  is  reflected  in  lines  that  skip  and 
gambol,  with  plenty  of  fun ;  and  they  give 
the  effect  of  having  been  written  for  the 
pure  pleasure  of  expressing  herself  in  an 
off-hand,  rollicking  way.  One  should  al- 
ways judge  a  writer  by  his  or  her  own 
standards.  If  you  set  out  to  compose 
an  epic  poem,  that  is  one  thing.  If  you 
merely  wish  to  have  some  fun  with  your 
Muse,  why  that  is  quite  another. 

— Neque  semper  arcum 
Tendit  Apollo. 

As  for  Miss  Wells,  we  can  find  nothing 
for  which  to  criticise  her,  except  for  al- 
lowing us  to  go  so  long  without  one  of 
those  fetching  little  notes  of  hers,  written 
on  pale  blue  stationery. 


V 

Some  one  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  has  found 
five  typographical  errors  in  the  August 
number  of  this  magazine.  It  is  really  too 
bad,  but  we  can't  help  it  now. 


VI 

A  new  but  sympathetic  friend  emerges 
from  San  Francisco.  He  signs  his  letter 
*'Frisco  Fred"  and  adds  a  postscript  in 
which  he  says  that  if  we  use  this  name 
we  are  to  apologise  for  him  to  the  ladies 
of  the  California  Club.  We  don't  know 
why  we  should  apologise,  but  we  hereby 
do  it  as  gracefully  as  we  can.  Now  for 
the  letter. 

Dear  Letter  Boxer: 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  grinning 
with  you  in  the  Letter  Box  even  back  to  the 
time  the  Lady  of  Pittsfield  told  you  about  the 
water-works.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
wanted  to  take  a  fall  out  of  you. 

In  your  September  number  you  roast  the 
editor  of  The  Forum  for  allowing  the  title 
"Trans  Limine"  to  get  by  him,  and  you  also 
hand  it  to  the  Evening  Post  and  World  for 
letting  things  slip  into  the  paper  which  arc 
not  Latin,  or  at  least  the  best  Latin. 

Did  you  edit  Mr.  Cooper's  reviews  in  the 
September  number?  In  his  first  paragraph 
about  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  he  uses  the  word 
unsanitary.  I  happened  to  learn  something 
about  that  word  during  our  recent  campaign 
against  rats,  and  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
leading  papers  bowled  me  out  for  putting  "un- 
sanitary" in  a  headline.  I  suppose  you  did  not 
like  to  monkey  with  Mr.  Cooper's  copy,  because 
he  handled  some  of  the  Dodd,  Mead  books 
rather  roughly — or  perhaps  Mr.  Cooper  docs 
not  require  a  copy-reader  to  put  his  stuff  into 
shape.  I  would  like  to  know  where  "unsani- 
tary" can  be  found  in  an  English  dictionary. 
I  ask  to  know,  so  that  if  Mr.  Cooper  is  right 
I  can  bowl  out  the  editor. 

I  also  enjoyed  your  little  talk  about  Tables 
of  Contents  and  the  manner  in  which  they  arc 
hidden  away  in  the  advertising  pages.  Then 
I  found  that  my  number  of  The  Bookman 
had  two  tables  of  contents,  likewise  two  sets 
of  advertising  pages.  It  was  a  ghastly  sort  of 
experience  to  find  two  pictures  of  Harold  Mac- 
Grath  so  close  together,  and  rather  exasperat- 
ing when  I  discovered  that  I  had  read  Small, 
Maynard's  page  ad.  about  Happy  Hawkins 
twice.  It  sounded  familiar  the  second  time, 
and  I  then  discovered  that  you  had  rung  in  a 
repeater  on  me.  (Pray  do  not  get  the  im- 
pression that  I  consider  Mr.  MacGrath's  pic- 
ture ghastly.  I  had  never  seen  a  close-to 
picture  of  him  before  and  was  very  much  inter- 
ested, and  I  was  startled  to  see  him  pop  out  of 
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the  pages  again.)  Do  you  intend  to  double 
up  your  contents-page  right  along  to  make  the 
magazine  look  fatter?  Or  did  some  other 
reader  miss  ^r.  MacGrath's  picture,  that  I 
might  be  twice  thrilled?  I  would  like  to  know. 
Thank  you  most  to  death. 

We  have  to  repeat  with  a  certain 
weariness  that  we  are  not  responsible  for 
what  appears  in  other  parts  of  this  maga- 
zine. We  refer  these  criticisms  to  the 
Junior  Editor.  Another  letter  somewhat 
like  the  preceding  should  be  printed  here. 

I  noticed  a  little  paragraph  in  The  Book- 
man for  September,  1909,  regarding  the  great 
ignorance  manifested  in  the  articles  published 
in  certain  other  magazines,  reading  in  part  as 
follows  (page  7)  : 

"We  advise  the  editors  of  the  Forum,  the 
Evening  Post  and  the  World  to  read  each 
other's  proof,  and  incidentally  to  chip  in  and 
purchase  a  Latin  grammar." 

Reading  on  through  your  magazine.  I  found 
this  "quotation"  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
New  Baedeker,"  speaking  of  the  waiters  to  be 
found  at  Atlantic  City  hotels :  Quails  dominus, 
talis  servus. 

Perhaps  a  little  time  used  in  proof-reading 
on  the  part  of  your  editor  would  be  better 
spent  than  in  making  learned  comments  upon 
the  errors  of  other  editors — or  does  he  believe 
that  Charity  begins  and  ends  at  home? 

This  correspondent  does  not  make  a 
distinction  which  it  is  very  necessary  to 
make.  When  the  word  *'quails"  is  used 
for  the  Latin  "qualis,"  it  is  obvious  that 
two  letters  have  been  transposed  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  compositor.  That 
particular  thing  we  have  never  criticised, 
because  misprints  are  inevitable,  espe- 
cially since  the  linotype  has  come  into 
use.  But  when  the  Forum  has  *Trans 
Limine"  for  'Trans  Limen,"  and  when 
the  Evening  Post  changes  the  gender  of 
the  word  persona,  by  attaching  to  it  an 
adjective  in  the  masculine,  and  when  the 
World  uses  corpi  in  place  of  corporis, 
this  reveals  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
It  has  pained  us  exceedingly  that  in  de- 
partments of  The  Bookman,  other  than 
our  own  private  preserve,  French  words 
should  have  been  accented  incorrectly,  or 
not  accented  at  all.  As  to  this  matter  we 
shall  confer  with  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues. 


VII 

From    Wilmington,    North    Carolina, 
comes  a  letter  of  only  one  sentence.   Its 
brevity  does  not  interfere  with  its  effec- 
tiveness. 
Editor  of  the  Letter  Box: 

I  had  ''onto"  in  my  Inferno,  but  must  have 
been  doing  the  poor  little  word  an  injustice, 
since  you  used  it  in  the  July  Bookman.  (The 
Book  Mart,  page  556.) 

We  are  taking  "onto"  out  of  the  Book 
Mart  and  are  plunging  it  into  the  hottest 
part  of  the  Inferno,  where  it  will  duly  ap- 
pear when  we  next  put  forth  a  revised 
list. 

VIII 

A  number  of  friendly  but  misguided 
readers  have  been  writing  us  in  protest 
against  certain  passages  in  the  paper  en- 
titled "The  Human  Side  of  Tennyson" 
which  appeared  in  our  August  number. 
We  believe  that  their  criticisms  were  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  us  last  month. 
Many  of  them  sent  us  clippings  from  the 
New  York  Sun  of  October  ist  in  which 
there  is  an  editorial  which  says  that  the 
chronology  of  the  anecdote  about  Long- 
fellow and  Tennyson  is  rather  suspicious. 
"How  long  did  the  'very  well-known  man 
of  letters'  carry  it  in  his  mind  ?  Speaking 
a  priori  we  should  say  till  about  June  or 
July,  1909.  We  think  Professor  Peck  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  he  heard  it  sev-. 
eral  years  ago."  Of  course,  when  the 
Sun  is  on  the  war-path  it  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  principle,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  apt  to  be  clever  enough  not  to  fall 
into  stupidity.  The  article  on  Tennyson 
which  appeared  in  our  August  number  is 
declared  m  a  footnote  to  be  reprinted,  by 
permission,  from  the  author's  What  is 
Good  English  and  Other  Essays.  Now, 
What  is  Good  English  was  published  in 
1899,  or  just  ten  years  ago,  and  the  essay 
on  Tennyson,  which  it  contained,  had 
seen  the  light  in  a  periodical  two  years 
earlier  than  that.  Consequently  the  anec- 
dote has  now  been  before  the  public  for 
twelve  years,  and  it  has  taken  the  Sun 
just  twelve  years  to  discover  that  such  an 
anecdote  was  in  existence.  However,  the 
newspaper  which  styled  President  Grant 
a  drunkard  and  a  tyrant,  which  branded 
President  Hayes  as  "His  Fraudulency," 
which    accused    President    Garfield    of 
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bribe-taking  and  perjury,  which  consis- 
tently call^  President  Cleveland  "The 
Stuffed  Prophet,"  and  ascribed  to  him 
almost  every  form  of  grossness,  which 
maligned  President  McKinley  and  which 
declared  President  Roosevelt  to  be  either 
a  lunatic  or  a  liar — such  a  newspaper  as 
this  cannot  be  expected  to  get  around  to 
literary  matters  except  once  in  so  often. 
Perhaps  also,  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  as- 
sume an  air  of  startled  delicacy  when  a 
few  unpleasant  traits  are  pointed  out  in 
the  manners  of  a  poet.  So  far  as  Tenny- 
son IS  concerned,  we  have  always  read 
him  with  more  pleasure  than  any  other 
of  the  great  English  masters  of  verse. 
It  is  interesting,  none  the  less,  to  under- 
stand the  varied  traits  of  such  a  man 
and  not  to  think  of  him  as  being  other 
than  he  was.  Let  us  know  the  whole 
truth  and  then  conclude  with  the  quota- 
tion which  Sherlock  Holmes  once  flung 
at  Watson:  L'homme  c'est  rien,  I'oeuvre 
c'est  tout. 

IX 

Here  is  a  note  that  came  to  us  last 
Febniary  and  ought  to  have  appeared  be- 
fore. It  is  appropriate,  however,  because 
centenaries  and  bicentenaries  and  tercen- 
tenaries are  still  looming  up  before  the 
weary  mind. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  The  Bookman 
lately;  but  this  month  it  is  its  old,  buoyant, 
dauntless  self  again.  Thanks  for  your  re- 
marks on  centenaries.  Every  word  cries: 
Lincoln  a  man,  every  inch  of  him:  human — 
no  god.  Milton  was  all  that  you  say.  Why 
idealise  him  at  this  late  day?  The  world  is 
going  silly.  I  never  could  understand  the  uni- 
versal admiration  of  Foe.  A  trickster  of 
sound  seems  to  have  hypnotised  mankind. 

We  like  to  have  the  approval  of  those 
who  read  our  paragraphs;  yet  even 
against  ourselves,  we  must  remark  that 
any  one  who  by  sound  can  "hypnotise 
mankind*'  must  be  rather  wonderful.  By 
the  way,  this  post-card,  which  comes  from 
San  Diego,  shows  a  view  of  two  large 
palm  trees.  We  add  it  with  pleasure  to 
our  collection. 

X 

A  question  of  language  is  raised  in  the 
following  letter : 
Some  years  ago  a  claim  was  put  forth  that 


such  a  phrase  as  "Every  one  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune"  is  not  good  English,  and  the 
law  was  laid  down  that  it  is  not  proper  to  use 
"his"  as  a  pronoun  where  the  antecedent  may 
be  feminine,  and  that  there  is  needed  in  Eng- 
lish a  pronoun  that  should  express  personality 
without  gender. 

I  have  written  a  paper  to  show  that  there 
is  no  such  need,  and  that  the  phrase  above 
given  is  good  English. 

Do  you  wish  to  look  at  it  with  a  view  of 
using  it? 

We  thank  the  gentleman  and  respect- 
fully answer  that  we  do  not  need  to  ex- 
amine his  paper  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  the  phrase  which  he  quotes  is  good 
English.  Of  course,  it  is  a  defect  in  our 
language  not  to  possess  an  indefinite  per- 
sonal pronoun ;  but  usage  has  established 
the  principle  in  many  languages  that 
where  the  gender  is  not  specifically  or 
necessarily  feminine,  or  where  both  mas- 
culine and  feminine  are  implied,  the 
masculine  pronoun  is  employed  indefi- 
nitely. An  English  philologist,  some 
years  ago,  tried  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  possessive  personal  pronoun  of  the 
common  gender,  and  he  suggested  the 
use  of  the  dialectic  word  "uns."  For  ex- 
ample :  "Everyone  is  the  architect  of  uns 
own  fortune."  But  no  one  took  to  this, 
just  as  no  one  has  taken  to  Simplified 
Spelling;  and  we  still  go  on  using  the 
masculine  pronoun  in  an  indefinite  sense, 
where  the  antecedent  is  indefinite  or 
epicene. 

XI 

Some  one,  writing  us  from  Enid,  Okla- 
homa, and  addressing  his  letter  to  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Editors  collectively, 
confides  to  us  the  fact  that  he  is  a  vege- 
tarian and  feels  both  anger  and  contempt 
for  Benjamin  Franklin.  Apparently  these 
two  things  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  but  he  goes  on  to  explain  that 
though  Franklin  early  became  a  vege- 
tarian, at  one  time  when  on  a  vessel  off 
Block  Island,  being  very  hungry  and  ob- 
serving the  sailors  frying  some  fresh  cod, 
he  gave  up  his  vegetarianism.  This  is 
what  Franklin  says  about  it  in  his  Auto- 
biography: 

I  had  formerly  been  extremely  fond  of  fish, 
and  when  one  of  these  cod  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  frying  pan  I  thought  its  flavour  de- 
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licious.  I  hesitated  for  some  time  between 
principle  and  inclination,  till  at  last,  recollect- 
ing that  when  the  cod  had  been  opened,  some 
small  fish  were  found  in  its  belly,  I  said  to 
myself.  If  you  eat  one  another,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  eat  you.  I  accordingly  dined 
on  the  cod  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure, 
and  have  since  continued  to  eat  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  returning  only  occasionally  to  my 
vegetable  plan.  How  convenient  does  it  prove 
to  be  a  rational  animal,  that  knows  how  to  find 
or  invent  a  plausible  pretext  for  whatever  it 
has  an  inclination  to  do. 

Our  correspondent  concludes  with  the 
following  words : 

His  closing  statement  is  detestable.  If  one 
so  desired,  he  could  invent  a  pretext  to  commit 
the  foulest  of  offences,  and  still,  according  to 
this  example,  be  blameless.  Knowing  that 
yours  is  a  magazine  of  Literature  and  Life, 
under  both  of  which  heads  this  subject  comes, 
I  have  written  this  letter  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  as  interesting  to  your  readers  as  it  is 
to  myself. 

As  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  we  always 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  him  and  of  what  a 
famous  Englishman  called  his  "scoundrel 
maxims. 


ft 
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XII 

The    following    inquiry    comes 
Oakland,  California: 

Dear  Letter  Box: 

In  cataloguing  my  library  I  have  found  three 
or  four  books  of  whose  authors'  real  names  I 
am  uncertain.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  you 
to  ascertain  who  it  is  that  hides  behind  each 
of  the  following: 

Anthony  Hope. 
Onoto  Watanna. 
Aquila  Kempster. 
John  Phoenix. 

Anthony  Hope  is,  as  almost  every  one 
knows,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  who 
was  a  barrister  in  London  until  he  defi- 
nitely gave  up  practice  in  1894,  when  his 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  won  so  great  a  suc- 
cess as  to  show  him  that  fiction-writing 
was  his  true  vocation.  Onoto  Watanna 
was  Miss  Winifrid  Eaton,  a  lady  of 
partly  Japanese  and  partly  English  or 
American  extraction.    In  1901  she  mar- 


ried Mr.  B.  W.  Babcock.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  Aquila  Kempster. 
John  Phoenix  was  the  pseudon)rm 
adopted  by  Lieut.  George  H.  Derby, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  did  not  wish  to  use  his  own 
name  in  connection  with  the  humorous 
writings  which  he  produced  in  the  late 
fifties.  Apart  from  these  jeux  d'esprit, 
he  was  a  man  of  serious  purpose.  He  saw 
hard  service  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
was  an  accomplished  military  engineer. 
He  died  in  New  York  in  the  year  1861. 
His  writings  were  collected  in  a  new  edi- 
tion published  in  this  city  by  the  Messrs. 
Aj^pleton  in  1903,  with  an  introduction 
written  by  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

XHI 

A  post-card  from  Canon  City,  Colo- 
rado, conveys  an  invitation  in  a  very  gra- 
cious and  graceful  manner.  The  mes- 
sage reads : 

Arc  you  tired  of  your  moated  g^range?  Some 
day  put  a  welcome  to  the  test. 

We  have  entered  Canon  City  upon  our 
itinerary.  The  place  means  to  us  a  great 
deal. 

XIV 

Speaking  of  itineraries,  however,  why 
has  Mr.  Soap  O'Loughlin  been  stricken 
with  such  reticence  ?  We  have  been  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  a  road-map  which  will 
show  us  how  to  reach  him,  **down  Mush- 
tong  way."  Was  his  invitation  insincere? 

XV 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
relating  to  the  movement  for  woman  suf- 
frage. They  contain  a  good  many  ques- 
tions which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
answer  at  the  present  time.  We  shall 
merely  mention  a  neat  little  distinction 
which  has  been  made  at  Newport  be- 
tween a  suffragist  and  a  suffragette.  The 
distinction  is  very  strongly  insisted  upon 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
adequate  and  satisfactory.  According  to 
it,  a  suffragist  is  a  lady  who  goes  up  and 
takes  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Belmont  at  the 
Marble  House.  A  suffragette  is  a  woman 
who  dashes  into  the  street  and  bites  an 
innocent  policeman. 


THE  GREAT  PUBLISHING  HOUSES 

I — The  Publishing  House  of  France 

To  have  published  the  Waverley  Novels,  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  or  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens,  of  "The  Comidie  Humaine"  of  Honore  de  Balzac,  or  Victor  Hu- 
go's "Les  MisSrables,"  is  a  distinction  which  the  world  at  large  has  only  half  ap- 
preciated. While  the  first  and  great  debt  that  posterity  owes  is  to  the  geniuses  who 
conceived  and  wrote  those  masterpieces,  there  is  a  secondary  debt  owed  to  the 
men  whose  courage  and  judgment  led  them  to  present  those  masterpieces  to  the 
world  in  material  form.  In  the  moulding  of  the  literary  history  of  England  and 
France,  and  of  this  country  as  well,  the  great  publishing  houses  have  had  no 
inconsiderable  share.  A  house  like  Blackwood's,  for  example,  is  far  mor"  than 
a  business  enterprise.  It  is  an  institution.  At  every  turn  in  the  life  of  Sii  Wal- 
ter Scott  you  feel  the  influence  of  his  publishers.  Who  is  there  who  ha^  gen- 
uinely read  "Vanity  Fair"  who  has  not  an  interest  in  Bradbury  and  Evans,  who 
foresaw  its  greatness,  and  brought  it  out  on  a  magnificent  scale  when  Thack- 
eray iMM  regarded  merely  as  a  Hterafy  hack.  How  closely  Thackeray's  later 
work  was  associated  with  George  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  "Comhill  Magazine." 
This,  the  first  paper  in  the  series,  deals  wth  the  publishing  houses  of  France. 
Papers  in  later  issues  mil  tell  of  the  great  publishing  houses  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States. 


lOSSELIN  and  Renduel, 
I  Jules  Hetzel,  Marescq 
I  and  possibly  others  pub- 
I  lished  Victor  Hugo's 
writings  before  his  ^in- 
I  ishment;  but  the  pub- 
Usher  whose  name  re- 
mains most  closely  linked  with  that  of 
Hugo  is  Albert  Lacroix,  because  it  was  he 
who  published  Les  Miserables.  How  La- 
croix  became  the  publisher  of  Hugo  has 
been  recounted  in  detail  by  Francisque 
Sarcey's  son-in-law,  Adolphe  Brisson : 
"It  was  in  1861.  The  young  Belgian 
publisher,  Albert  Lacroix,  had  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  granite  rock  whence  the 
exiled  prophet  delivered  his  oracles.  He 
strained  his  ears  to  catch  the  breezes  of 
the  ocean.  These  breezes  told  him,  one 
morning,  that  Victor  Hugo  had  just  fin- 
ished a  book,  entitled  Les  Miserables. 
Lacroix,  who  had  recently  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  compatriot,  Ver- 
boeckhoven,  swore  solemnly,  'Les  Mis- 
(rables  shall  be  mine.' 

"He  despatched  to  the  author  a  lyric 
missive ;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  ac- 
cept his  conditions  whatever  they  might 
be;  he  subscribed  to  all  his  demands. 
'Genius  is  not  to  be  bargained  with,'  he 
added." 


Negotiations  were  opened,  in  which 
Hugo's  son  Charles,  who  chanced  to  be 
at  Brussels,  acted  as  go-between.  They 
advanced  rapidly  and  were  apparently 
coming  to  a  head  when  the  canny  pOet, 
who  seems  to  have  desired  an  opportu- 
nity to  size  up  his  man,  invited  Lacroix 
to  visit  him. 

"Lacroix,"  to  restmie  the  narrative  of 
M.  Brisson,  "made  haste  to  pack  his 
valise. 

"  'I  shall  not  return  without  the  con- 
tract in  my  pocket,'  he  said  to  Verboeck- 
hoven. 

"  'But  we  haven't  the  money.' 

"  'We  will  find  it.' 

"'And  if  we  don't'find  it?' 

"  'We  should  never  attempt  anything 
if  we  stopped  to  consider  such 
trifles.'  .    .    . 

"The  meeting,  in  the  course  of  which 
Hugo  showed  himself  alternately  au- 
gust and  paternal,  was  not  slow  in  be- 
coming a  simple  business  interview. 
Immediately  after  lunch,  the  poet  set 
about  dictating  to  the  publisher  a  con- 
tract remarkable  for  precision  and  pru- 
dence. Lacroix  was  not  a  little  troubled, 
as  he  wrote:  he  bound  himself  to  dis- 
burse sums  of  which  he  did  not  possess 
the  first  sou. 
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"Where  should  he  find  the  125,000 
francs  to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the 
manuscript?  How  should  he  arrange 
with  the  publishers,  Renduel  and  Gosse- 
lin,  who  had  contracts  with  the  master 
giving  them  the  right  to  exploit  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Les  Miserablesf  And, 
if  the  Emperor  should  prohibit  the  work 
in  France,  what  would  happen?  To 
these  last  two  objections,  formulated 
aloud,  Hugo  was  able  to  give  clean-cut 
answers,  thanks  to  his  practical  business 
sense:  and  the  most  redoubtable  obsta- 
cles  were  thus  smoothed  away.  It  only 
remained  for  the  contracting  parties  to 
place  their  signatures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  document.  As  he  was  about  to  sign, 
Albert  Lacroix  was  seized  with  a  strange 
scruple.  He  discerned,  upon  a  corner 
of  the  desk,  an  enormous  pile  of  black- 
ened sheets.  It  was  the  manuscript 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Les  Mis- 
irables.  He  would  have  liked  to  touch 
them,  to  turn  them  over,  to  run  his  eye 
through  them.  Timidly,  he  confessed 
this  desire. 

"  'May  I— examine — a  little — the  man- 
uscript ?' 

"The  hand  of  Hugo — his  Burgrave 
hand — fell  heavily  upon  the  sheets,  and 
in  a  tone  which  was  not  without  hard- 
ness: 

"  *No.    It  is  impossible.' 

"He  added,  by  way  of  pleasantry  (but 
the  revolt  of  his  irritated  pride  was  dis- 
cernible under  the  badinage)  : 

"  'Suppose  it  is  blank  paper.  I  have 
put  my  name  there.    That  suffices.* 

"Albert  Lacroix  yearned  to  have  the 
earth  open  and  engulf  him.  He  had  of- 
fended his  poet,  his  god.  How  expiate 
such  a  piece  of  tactlessness?  He  lifted 
toward  him  eyes  charged  with  repen- 
tance. Then,  seizing  the  contract,  he  af- 
fixed his  signature  beside  that  of  Victor 
Hugo." 

Lacroix,  who  was  much  less  unsophis- 
ticated than  Brisson's  narrative  implies, 
sent  Hugo  enthusiastic  letters  almost 
daily  while  the  proofreading  was  in 
progress.  "When  Lacroix  had  a  point 
to  gain,"  says  Gustave  Simon,  "he 
chanted  first  a  hosanna,  he  glorified  the 
man  and  his  works ;  then,  his  commercial 
instinct  awakening,  he  slipped,  with 
charming   timidity,   a   suggestion   or   a 


question  in  among  a  thousand  assevera- 
tions of  affection  and  respect." 

The  publication  of  Les  Miserables  was 
a  world  event.  The  book  appeared  the 
same  day  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Leipzig, 
London,  Milan,  Madrid,  Rotterdam, 
Varsovie,  Buda-Pesth  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  Paris  edition  was  ex- 
hausted in  two  days.  The  presses  were 
kept  working  night  and  day  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  work  was  speedily 
pirated  in  Arabia,  in  Turkey  and  even  in 
France.  Lacroix  sold  600,000  copies, 
which  netted  him  a  snug  little  million  of 
francs,  and  he  offered  at  Brussels  a  ban- 
quet to  Victor  Hugo,  which  was  attended 
by  the  intellectual  elite  of  all  Europe  and 
which  was  a  veritable  apotheosis.  Half 
a  dozen  years  later  (as  the  Victor  Hugo- 
Paul  Meurice  letters,  just  published, 
show)  Hugo  was  at  swords'  points  with 
Lacroix,  who  had  wearied  no  doubt  of 
burning  incense,  and  their  relations  con- 
tinued strained  until  1870,  when  all  busi- 
ness dealings  between  them  practically 
ceased.  Thus  ended  an  association  be- 
gun so  auspiciously  that  it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  ever  cloud  it. 

Hugo's  works,  in  consequence  of  the 
transfer  and  expiration  of  copyrights^ 
are  now  exploited  by  numberless  pub- 
lishers. The  firm  of  Jules  Rouff  et  Cie. 
publishes  a  popular  small-volume  edi- 
tion (several  volumes  to  a  work)  at  five 
sous  a  volume,  of  which  it  announced 
several  years  ago  that  6,000,000  copies 
had  been  sold.  But  the  edition,  which 
may  be  considered  definitive  and  which 
is,  in  a  sense,  official,  is  that  of  the  im- 
primerie  Nationale  planned  by  the  late 
Paul  Meurice  and  now  being  published 
by  Ollendorff. 

Quite  apart  from  this  connection  with 
Hugo,  the  house  of  Ollendorff  is  a  nota- 
ble one.  It  has  published  most  of  the 
literature  associated  with  Montmartre, 
and  its  penchant,  if  it  may  be  said  to  have 
a  penchant,  is  for  the  sexually  audacious. 

CaLMANN-LeVY — ^THE    TiCKNOR    AND 

Fields  of  France 

The  publishing  house  which  has 
achieved  the  greatest  distinction  in  the 
domain  of  pure  literature,  and  whose  im- 
print IS  consequently  the  most  coveted, 
the  publishing  house  which  has  been  to 
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France,  for  nearly  three  generations, 
very  much  what  the  house  of  Ticknor 
and  Fields  was  to  New  England  in  the 
golden  age  of  New  England,  was 
founded  single-handed  by  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen. 

In  1836,  Michel  Levy,  who  was  bom 
at  Phalsbourg  in  1821,  opened  a  reading- 
cabinet  and  theatrical  book-store  in  the 
Rue  Marie-Stuart.  He  soon  took  to  pub- 
lishing theatrical  literature,  and,  in  1842, 
he  moved  to  the  Passage  du  Grand-Cerf. 
In  1845,  he  opened  a  branch  Rue 
Vivienne  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  elder  brothers,  Calmann  and  Nathan, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Michel  Levy 
freres.  Michel  Levy  freres  (Nathan 
retired  at  the  end  of  four  years)  did 
publishing  for  About,  Ampere,  Augier, 
Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Chateaubriand, 
Cousin,  fimile  Deschanel,  Dumas  pere, 
Dumas  fils,  Feuillet,  Gautier,  De  Girar- 
din,  Gozlan»  Guizot,  Heine,  Halevy  and 
Meilhac,  Hugo,  Jules  Janin,  Alphonse 
Karr,  Eugene  Labiche,  Lamartine, 
Merimee,  Michelet,  Hegesippe  Moreau, 
Miirger,  Paul  Meurice,  Gerard  de  Ner- 
val, Renan,  Sainte  Beuve,  George  Sand, 
Souvestre,  Eugene  Sue,  Aurelien  Scholl, 
Jules  Sandeau,  Scribe,  Jules  Simon, 
Stendhal,  Thierry,  De  Tocqueville,  Vil- 
lemain,  De  Vigny,  and  Villiers  de  Tlsle 
Adam— for  a  great  majority,  in  fact,  of 
the  eminent  writers  of  the  Second  Re- 
public, the  Second  Empire  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Third  Republic.  Indeed, 
twenty  years  after  its  foundation  this 
house  had  come  to  be  characterised  by  so 
much  authority  and  dignity  that  young 
and  inexperienced  authors  "did  not  dare," 
to  quote  a  writer  of  that  period,  "to  ap- 
proach with  their  manuscripts  the  Levy 
shop  for  fear  that  at  the  sight  of  their 
extravagant  heads  of  hair  the  very 
clerks  would  appear  in  the  doorway 
brandishing  brooms  more  formidable 
than  the  flaming  sword  of  the  archangel." 

Michel  Levy  died  in  1875  at  fifty-four 
years  of  age  and  Calmann  Levy  in  189 1 
at  seventy-nine.  The  business  is  now 
conducted  under  the  firm  name  Calmann- 
Levy,  by  Calmann-Levy's  heirs.  The 
Calmann-L6vy  company  are  the  publish- 
ers of  the  world  celebrities — ^Anatole 
France,  Pierre  Loti,  Rene  Bazin,  Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiere  (earlier  manner),  Mar- 


cellin  Berthelot,  Victorien  Sardou  and 
Jules  Lemaitre,  and  of  such  Parisian 
celebrities  as  Tristan  Bernard,  Rene 
Boylesve,  Guy  Chantepleure,  Pierre  de 
Coulevain,  Leon  Frapie,  Fernand  Gregh, 
Gyp,  Comte  d'Haussonville,  Myriam 
Harry,  Gerard  d'Houville,  Henri  Lave- 
dan,  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  Gabriellc 
Reval,  Ivan  Strannik,  Th.  Bentzon,  Mar- 
celle  Tinayre,  Leon  de  Tinseau  and 
Colette  Yver;  and  of  the  authoritative 
periodical  La  Revue  de  Paris, 

Paul  Meurice,  in  a  letter  to  Victor 
Hugo  (1855),  complained  that  his  pub- 
lisher, Michel  Levy,  had  refused  to 
print  the  Dedication  to  Victor  Hugo 
(then  in  exile)  of  his  play  Paris.  It  is 
true  that  Michel  Levy  was  far  from  hos- 
pitable to  the  audacious,  the  eccentric, 
the  revolutionary;  and  in  this  respect 
the  attitude  of  the  house  has  not  changed. 
During  its  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
existence  its  policy,  broadly  speaking,  has 
been  conservative,  not  to  say  conven- 
tional. It  has  stood  consistently  from 
the  beginning  for  sanity,  for  urbanity, 
and  for  restraint. 

ClIARPENTIER — PUBLISHER  OF  ZoLA  AND 

THE  Realists 

The  house  of  Charpentier,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
drawn  toward  writers  who  were  predes- 
tined to  get  into  trouble.  It  will  go  down 
to  history  as  the  firm  which  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  pioneers  of  Realism. 

In  1838,  Gervais  Charpentier  (bom  in 
1805)  began  to  publish  books  in  a  format 
of  his  invention,  which  was  given  and  has 
retained  to  this  day  the  name  of  forntat 
Charpentier.  Gervais  Charpentier  died 
in  1 87 1,  and  it  was  more  especially  un- 
der Georges  Charpentier,  who  succeeded 
him,  that  the  house  rendered  its  most 
sturdy  services  to  the  cause  of  Realism. 
Georges  Charpentier  was  a  constant  and 
welcome  visitor  to  the  famous  assemblies 
in  the  lodgings  of  Flaubert  and  the  Gon- 
courts  and  in  the  home  of  Zola;  and 
nearly  all  the  members  of  these  groups 
and  a  majority  of  the  realistic  writers 
who  now  form  the  Goncourt  Academy 
found  their  way  on  to  the  Charpentier 
list.  ^1 

Charpentier  was  not  the  first  of  Zola's 
publishers,  but  it  was  Charpentier  who 
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published  the  first  volume  of  the  Rou- 
gon-Macquart  series  in  1872,  and  from 
that  time  on  Zola  seems  never  to  have 
so  much  as  considered  making  a  change. 
In  fact,  the  friendship  of  Zola  and 
Georges  Charpentier  (as  set  forth  in 
Volume  II.  of  the  Zola  letters)  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  chapters  in  literary  history. 
The  Qiarpentier  family  and  the  Zola 
family  went  to  the  theatre  and  the  art 
salons  together.  They  travelled  to- 
gether, visited  each  other  at  their  coun- 
try-seats, and  kept  up  a  lively  corre- 
spondence when  circumstances  separated 
them.  The  Zolas  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Charpentier  babies,  and  Zola  be- 
came the  godfather  of  one  of  them. 
Madame  Charpentier,  a  brilliant  woman 
of  the  world,  supplied  Zola  with  in- 
formation regarding  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety (for  his  novels)  and  even  secured 
for  him  his  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

In  August,  1889,  Zola  wrote  to  Char- 
pentier from  Medan,  "In  December  we 
shall  come  back  to  Medan  to  kill  the  pig, 
and  if  your  hearts  say  yes,  you  shall  be 
with  us." 

The  sorrows  as  well  as  the  joys  of  the 
one  family  were  those  of  the  other.  The 
Charpentiers  stood  by  Zola  throughout 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Dreyfus  Af- 
fair. In  August,  1902,  a  few  weeks  only 
before  his  tragic  death,  when  he  was 
completely  worn  out  by  his  recent  Drey- 
fusard  campaign,  and  by  his  labours 
upon  his  tetralogy  Les  Quatre  Evan- 
giles,  Zola  wrote  to  Alfred  Bruneau: 
"I  expect  the  Charpentiers  early  next 
week,  and  it  is  during  their  sojourn  here 
that  I  count  on  getting  a  little  rest.  They 
will  surround  me  with  hubbub  and  draw 
me  out  of  the  solitude  in  which  we  live. 
And  I  count  on  this  noisy  diversion  to 
wash  out  my  brain." 

The  Bibliotheque  Charpentier  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Fasquelle. 

Alphonse     Lemerre — Publisher     of 

THE  PaRNASSIENS 

About  the  time  our  Civil  War  began, 
a  young  poet,  Xavier  de  Ricard,  was 
publishing  in  Paris  a  weekly  periodical, 
L'Art,  which  was  far  from  being  a  pay- 
ing   investment.      His    friend    Catulle 


Mendes  advised  him  to  transform  this 
weekly  into  a  luxuriously  printed  annual 
containing  nothing  but  poems  to  be  called 
Le  Parnasse  Contemporain.  De  Ricard 
took  Mendes's  advice,  but  came  near  re- 
gretting it,  for  the  first  number  of  Le 
Parnasse  was  read  only  by  the  editors 
and  the  authors,  not  a  single  subscriber 
having  been  secured.  At  this  juncture, 
a  saviour  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
person  of  a  book-seller,  Alphonse  Le- 
merre. "Le  Parnasse  Contemporain," 
says  Mendes  in  his  Ligende  du  Parnasse 
Contemporain  (1884),  "would  surely 
have  disappeared  very  soon,  for  want  of 
buyers,  had  not  Alphonse  Lemerre, 
young  like  us,  audacious  like  us,  offered 
himself,  saying,  'Suffer  the  little  poets  to 
come  unto  me !'  He  took  Le  Parnasse  in 
hand,  developed  it,  paid  what  was  due 
the  printer,  paid  what  was  due  the  con- 
tributors and  made  of  it  an  institution  to 
which  we  owe  many  railleries  and  insults, 
but  to  which  we  owe  also  the  good-will 
of  the  public,  and  to  which  he  himself 
owes  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
made  a  fortune  by  printing  the  odes  and 
sonnets  of  obscure  poets." 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Parnassiens 
were  practically  a  social-literary  club,  of 
which  Alphonse  Lemerre  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  steward.  Nearly  eveiy  day 
this  company  of  bards  gathered  m  the 
Lemerre  shop  to  discuss  their  plans,  ex- 
change their  hopes  and  recite  their 
verses.  Anatole  France,  who  was  for 
some  time  a  manuscript  reader  and  hack 
of  the  House  of  Lemerre,  participated 
in  these  gatherings  and  doubtless  recited 
there  his  "Poemes  Dores"  and  his 
"Noces  Corinthiennes." 

At  a  banquet  offered  him  January  24, 
1902,  in  honour  of  his  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  Officier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  M.  Lemerre  recalled  the  fan- 
tastic doings  of  this  joyous  band  whom 
their  enemies  had  dubbed,  in  derision, 
"Les  Impassibles" :  "It  was  in  1869  we 
were  preparing  the  second  Parnasse, 
which  appeared  at  the  moment  of  the 
war.  In  the  little  entresol  were  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  Sully  Prudhomme,  Francois 
Copp^e,  Catulle  Mendes,  Andr6  Theu- 
riet,  Deschamps,  De  Banville,  Heredia, 
Andre  Lemoyne,  Jean  Labor,  L^on 
Dierx,    Armand    Silvestre,    Lafenestre, 
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Merat,  Valade,  De  Ricard,  Glatigny 
and  a  host  of  younger  men  now  for- 
gotten. 

"The  room  was  so  crowded  that  a 
young  poet  was  seated  on  each  step  of 
the  staircase  listening  to  the  reading  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  emitting  his  vote 
with  rage  when  the  verses  were  had  and 
with  frenzied  plaudits  when  they  were 
good. 

"And  it  was  the  good  old  time,  the 
time  when,  in  my  shop,  Verlaine  and  De 
Ricard  bellowed  'Vive  Baudelaire'  and 
'A  has  Ponsard";  'Vive  Corot'  and  'A 
bas  les  poiicifs';  'Vive  Gambetta'  and 
'A  bas  les  prclres' ;  making  such  a  din 
that  the  aged  customers  who  had  come 
to  buy  an  Inntation  de  Jesus  Christ  or 
an  Introduction  a  la  Vie  Devote  took  to 
their  heels,  with  great  signs  of  the  cross: 
the  time  when  the  Academicians  of  to- 
day played  Gavroche,  when  we  parodied 
everything,  even  our  friends,  when  we 


composed  distichs  and  complaints — 
among  others  that  of  Berezowski,  which 
Verlaine  sang  to  the  air  of  Fualdes — 
when  Cros  composed  his  monologues 
which  Coquelin  cadet  recited  to  us  even- 
ings, after  the  performance  of  the  The- 
atre Fran^ais ;  there  were  also  fables 
and  quatrains  more  or  less  cutting  or 
daring,  but  always  witty." 

Alphonse  Lemerre,  who  is  by  no 
means  so  old  as  one  might  suppose  from 
the  amount  of  literary  history  lie  has 
made,  has  added  many  authors  to  his  list 
since  the  glory  of  Parnasse  began  to 
wane,  and  conducts  in  this  year  1909 
(with  the  assistance  of  his  son  Desire 
and  his  grandson  Alphonse)  one  of  the 
most  thriving  businesses  in  Paris — 
while,  in  this  same  year  1909,  such  is  the 
irony  of  fate,  poor  Xavier  de  Ricard, 
the  founder  of  Le  Parnasse.  is  obliged  to 
pawn  Waterloo  flags  inherited  from  his 
grandfather  in  order  to  buy  bread. 
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Louts  Hachette — Teacher — 
Publisher 
Among  the  young  men  whom  the  . 
closing  of  the  £coIe  Normale  by  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration  in 
1822  prevented  from  becoming  profes- 
sors, was  one  Louis  Hachette,  a  native  of 
the  Ardennes,  Hachette,  firmly  resolved 
to  pursue  the  career  of  a  teacher,  in  spite 
of  this  mishap  and  of  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  to  allow  him  to  open  a  private 
school,  bought  the  little  book-business  of 
Bredif  in  the  dingy  Rue  Pierre-Sarra- 
zin ;  and,  taking  for  his  motto,  "Sic 
Quoque  Docebo,"  set  about  pubHshing, 
with  the  help  of  several  of  his  compan- 
ions in  disgrace,  improved  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  he  helped  Guizot  to 
organise  primary  instruction  and  pre- 
pared for  him  the  text-hooks  the  new 
schools  required.  He  followed  up  these 
primary  books  with  text-books  for  schol- 
ars of  all  ages  and  with  all  sorts  of 
works  of  reference — among  the  latter 
the  great  dictionary  of  fimile  Littre, 
which  was  pronounced  by  Sainte  Beuve 


"incomparably  superior,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  to  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy." 

It  was  nearly  thirty  years  from  the 
time  Louis  Hachette  became  a  publisher 
that  he  undertook  general  publishing; 
and,  even  in  this  larger  field,  he  never  in- 
tentionally issued  a  book  the  main  pur- 
pose of  which  was  not  to  instruct.  In 
other  words,  he  was  the  great  popu- 
lariser  of  his  time.  He  died  in  18154  at 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  but  his  sons  and 
his  sons-in-law  succeeded  to  his  business, 
and,  three  years  later,  the  annual  sales 
amounted  to  9,000,000  francs — a  very 
pretty  figure  for  the  period. 

The  house  of  Hachette  et  Cie.  has 
never  ceased  to  consider  instruction 
its  pecubar  mission.  For  this  reason,  its 
list  is  relatively  poor  in  poetry  and  fic- 
tion; but  it  is  exceptionally  rich  in  works 
of  reference,  in  general  history,  in  liter- 
ary history  anci  in  literary  criticism.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  houses  to  realise  the 
possibilities  of  railroad  sales  and  to  make 
a  feature  of  illustrated  editions — it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  discov- 
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crer  of  Gustave  Dore — and  of  illustrated 
periodicals.  The  fingers  of  both  hands 
would  not  suffice  to  count  the  magazines 
it  publishes ;  in  fact,  in  this  special  field, 
it  out-Munseyed  Munsey  long  before 
Munsey's  time. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that 
£mi1e  Zola  was  employed  in  the  Hachette 
offices  several  years  (during  the  period 
when  the  bread-and-butter  problem  was 
a  very  serious  one  for  him).    The  great 


realist  regarded  his  departure  as  an  es- 
cape from  prison — which  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  antagonism  between 
his  own  literary  ideals  and  those  of  his 
employers ;  nevertheless  he  acquired  by 
this  hard  servitude  a  knowledge  of  the 
commercial  side  of  literature  which  en- 
abled him  afterward  not  only  to  hold 
his  own  in  his  dealings  with  publishers, 
but  to  aid  them  most  effectively  in  mar- 
keting his  works. 
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Pierre      Larousse — Publisher      of 
Encyclopaedias 

Another  teacher-publisher,  who  ably 
seconded  the  educational  reforms  in- 
augurated by  Giiizot,  and,  later,  by  Vic- 
tor Duruy,  was  Pierre  Larousse,  one  of 
the  ruggedest  and  most  picturesque  char- 
acters of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Pierre  Larousse  was  the  son  of  a 
plough-maker  of  Toucy  (Yonne),  who 
was  allowed  by  his  parents  just  about 


what  we  call  a  high-school  education,  be- 
cause he  had  obtained  a  scholarship.  At 
twenty,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Toucy  grammar  school  which  Guizot  had 
just  founded.  Perceiving  quickly  the 
artificiality  of  the  teaching  methods  and 
of  the  text-books  then  in  use,  he  deter- 
mined to  prepare  a  complete  series  of 
rational  books  for  the  grammar  grades. 
To  this  end,  he  resigned  his  position  at 
the   end   of   three   years   and    went   to 


iance"  in  the  rue  condS.    from  a  purely  literab 
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Paris,  with  the  little  money  he  had  been 
able  to  save,  in  order  to  complete  his  ed- 
ucation. Every  month  his  good  mother 
sent  him  an  enormous  pot  of  melted  but- 
ter by  the  boatmen  of  the  Seine ;  and, 
thanks  to  this  highly  concentrated  nour- 
ishment, which  he  supplemented  with 
bread  and  onions,  his  scanty  savings 
lasted  him  eight  years.  Then  he  taught 
for  three  years  in  a  private  school,  de- 
voting his  spare  time  to  writing  his  text- 
books and  to  gathering  material  for  an 
encyclopaedic  dictionary  of  which  he  had 
conceived  the  plan.  Of  Pierre  Larousse 
at  this  grubbing  period  of  his  career,  Ed- 
mond  About  said  in  1883:  "He  was  a 
short,  stocky  man  with  a  tawny  beard, 
and  flashing  eyes ;  a  silent  'digger,'  preoc- 
cupied, strongly  suspected  of  harbouring 
subversive  ideas.  He  had  at  least  one 
idea,  subversive  or  not,  and  he  developed 
this  idea  without  other  resources  than 
an  iron  will.  This  tutor  dreamed  of  pub- 
lishing a  dictionary  such  as  had  never 
been  seen." 

In  1852,  Pierre  Larousse  began  pub- 
lishing his   text-books.     Thirteen  years 


later,  he  had  made  a  fortune  and  was  is- 
suing the  first  instalment  of  his  Grand 
Dicttonnaire  Universel.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  bother  of  the  elaborate  system 
of  bookkeeping  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary,  he  paid  his  authors 
himself  on  the  spot.  "When  we  handed 
him  our  copy,"  says  one  of  these  au- 
thors, "we  handed  him  with  it  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  lines  it  made.  So 
many  lines  at  so  much,  total  so  much. 
He  glanced  at  the  total,  plunged  his 
hand  into  his  right  trousefs'  pocket, 
pulled  out  bills,  silver  and  gold  pell-mell, 
and  paid.  No  receipt.  He  was  a  sim- 
plifier." 

In  1867,  two  years  after  the  Grand 
Dictioniiaire  began  to  appear,  Pierre  La- 
rousse said:  "By  working  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hours  a  day,  I  shall  be  able.  I  do  not 
say  to  publish,  but  to  complete  the  manu- 
script of  my  work;  and  then  I  will  rest 
or,  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  die  in  har- 
ness, I  will  die,  but  the  Dictionary  will 
be  assured."  The  following  year,  per- 
ceiving the  first  symptoms  of  paralysis,  he 
increased  instead  of  relaxed  his  Indus- 
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try.  Under  the  strain  caused  by  this 
overwork  and  by  a  fire  which  threatened 
his  manuscript  in  1869,  by  the  death  of 
his  mother  and  by  the  events  of  1870 
and  1871,  he  broke  down  completely  the 
latter  year;  but  by  that  time  the  entire 
work  (equivalent  to  400  octavo  volumes 
of  500  pages  each)  was  ready  for  the 
press.  In  inscribing  the  frontispiece  of 
his  first  volume  with  the  words:  "This 
is  flesh  of  my  flesh,"  Pierre  Larousse  had 
made  no  idle  boast.  He  lingered  on  till 
1875,  but  from  the  moment  he  had  re- 
vised the  last  line  of  his  great  work  he 
was  practically  dead  to  the  world. 

The  house  of  Larousse  (now  Hollier- 
Larousse  et  Cie.)  has  published  several 
supplements  to  the  Grand  Dictionnaire 
Universel,  and  has  latterly  kept  this  and 
its  other  works  of  reference  up  to  date 
by  a  monthly  periodical. 

P.  V.  Stock — Publisher  of  the  Reds 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  rev- 
olutionary of  the  publishing  houses  of 
France  (most  revolutionary  that  is  from 
a  political  and  sociological  point  of  view) 
should  be,  not  the  youngest,  but  one  of 
the  oldest.  The  firm  of  P.  V.  Stock 
(successor  of  Tresse  &  Stock,  successor 
of  Nicolas  Tresse,  successor  of  Chris- 
tophe  Tresse,  successor  of  J.  N.  Barba, 
successor  of  Duchesne  and  Dabo)  can 
trace  its  lineage  back  for  two  hundred 
years— during  all  of  which  time  the  shop 
has  been  in  the  Palais-Royal  quarter  and 
during  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
of  which  (1782-1900)  it  has  been  in  the 
very  same  building  as  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise. 

Jean-Nicolas  Barba,  who  took  hold  of 
the  business  in  1790 — not  to  go  farther 
back — was  a  striking  personality  who  ex- 
erted considerable  influence  upon  the  lit- 
erary movement  of  his  time,  as  a  glance 
at  his  catalogues  makes  evident.  He  pub- 
lished works  of  all  sorts,  but  he  dis- 
played a  predilection  for  theatrical  lit- 
erature by  reason  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  begun  life  as  an  actor.  In 
1839,  the  Government  having  withdrawn 
.his  patent  because  he  had  published  a 
work  which  it  deemed  subversive,  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  one-half  of  his  business 
managed  for  him  (this  half  ultimately 
came  under    the   control   of   Rouffe  et 


Cie.),  and  he  sold  the  other  half  (the 
theatric  half)  to  his  clerk  Christophe 
Tresse. 

For  forty  years  or  more,  the  latter 
business  was  conducted  by  various 
Tresses,  who  limited  themselves  strictly 
to  theatrical  publishing;  but,  since  the 
entrance  into  the  house  in  1877  of  P.  V. 
Stock  (a  relative  of  the  Tresses  and  the 
present  owner),  all  sorts  of  works  have 
been  published,  as  in  Barba's  time.  M. 
Stock,  whose  sole  prejudice  seems  to  be 
a  distrust  of  the  conventional,  showed 
himself  fairly  hospitable  to  the  literary 
isms  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  and 
opened  his  doors  wide  to  the  authors  of 
the  Theatre  Libre  and  to  all  kinds  of 
social  reformers  (more  particularly  the 
revolutionary  socialists  and  the  anar- 
chists) engaged  in  the  written  propa- 
ganda. His  red-covered  Anarchist  Li- 
brary— containing  nine  volumes  of  Jean 
Grave,  five  volumes  of  Charles  Malato, 
four  volumes  of  Bakounine,  five  volumes 
of  Kropotkine  and  works  by  Louise 
Michel,  Domela  Nieuwenhuis,  Sebastien 
Faure,  Stirner,  Merlino,  Elisee  Reclus, 
etc. — is  known  the  world  over  to  students 
of  advanced  political  thought.  The 
House  of  Stock,  by  virtue  of  these  rev- 
olutionary affiliations,  was  foreordained, 
as  it  were,  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  Dreyfus  Affair.  M.  Stock  was  the 
Dreyfusard  publisher  par  excellence.  He 
published  all  the  documents  of  the  suc- 
cessive trials,  and  the  expositions  and 
appeals  of  Georges  Clemenceau,  Joseph 
Reinach,  Bernard  Lazare,  Ludovic 
Trarieux,  Yves  Guyot,  F.  de  Pressens6, 
Urbain  Gohier,  Severine,  G.  Reville, 
Paschal  Grousset,  Duclaux,  Psichari, 
Leblois,  Paul  Brulat,  Havet,  Ibels,  etc. 
During  the  active  phase  of  the  Affair, 
from  1897  to  1899,  the  Stock  shop,  then 
under  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  presented  a 
memorable  spectacle.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite meeting  place  of  the  leading 
Dreyfusard  spirits,  and  for  many  it  was 
at  that  moment  the  intellectual  centre  of 
Paris. 

The  Mercure  de  France  and  "Les 

Jeunes'^ 

The  most  novel  and,  from  a  purely  lit- 
erary (as  distinguished  from  a  political 
or  sociological)  point  of  view,  the  bold- 
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est  of  existing  French  publishing  houses 
is  the  Mercure  de  France.  The  Mercure 
de  France  is  a  fortnightly  review  that 
publishes  books,  not,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  France,  a  book  concern  that  pub- 
lishes a  review.  The  first  number  of  this 
review  appeared  in  January,  1890,  under 
the  editorship  of  Alfred  Valette,  the  hus- 
band of  Rachilde.  It  was  founded  by  a 
co-operative  society  of  young  litterateurs 
(mostly  symbolists  or  advocates  of  the 
then  new  formless-poetry  known  as  le 
vers  tibre)  who  felt  the  need  of  an  out- 
let for  their  productions  and  of  an  organ 
for  the  propagation  of  their  ideas.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Mercure  de  France  reprinted  a  few 
of  its  contributions  in  limited  editions, 
but  it  did  not  do  a  book-publishing  busi- 
ness, properly  speaking.  In  1894.  the  co- 
operative society  was  transformed  into  a 
stock  company  with  a  capital  of  75.000* 
francs,  but  without  ceasing  to  be  co-op- 
erative in  principle,  since  practically  all 
the  stock  was  taken  by  literary  workers; 
and  as  soon  as  this  transformation  was 


fra 


effected,  it  devoted  itself  seriously  to  the 
publication  of  books. 

The  Mercure  de  France  bears  the  same 
relation  to  symbolism  and  to  the  move- 
ments that  have  sprung  from  or  been  in- 
timately associated  with  Symbolism  that 
the  publishing  house  of  Charpentier  bore 
to  Realism  and  the  publishing  house  of 
Lemerre  to  the  Parnassian  movement. 
It  has  grouped  together  practically  all  the 
daring  writers,  and  has  crystallised  prac- 
tically all  the  innovating  literary  activi- 
ties of  a  generation. 

It  is  too  early  yet,  perhaps,  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  place  in  literature  of 
most  of  the  writers  whose  works  have 
been  printed  by  the  Mercure  de  France; 
but  the  works  of  a  number  of  them, 
though  little  known  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  have  made  and  are  making  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  elite,  not  only  of 
France  but  of  all  the  Latin  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  Mercure  de  France 
is  doing  more  than  any  other  single 
agency,  probably,  to  familiarise,  by  pub-' 
lishing  careful  translations,  French  read- 
ers with  the  best  products  of  contem- 
porary foreign  literature. 

Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 
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Wilbur  L.  Cross's  '^Laurence 
Sterne"* 

This  biography  will  disappoint  only 
those  who  prefer  entertainment  to 
knowledge.  Many  men  who  essay  a  sim- 
ilar task  split  on  the  rock  of  subjectivity; 
instead  of  producing  a  Life  of  their  hero, 
they  write  an  autobiography.  Now  the 
real  test  of  work  like  this  is,  of  course, 
the  last  impression  left  on  the  reader's 
mind.  Are  we  under  the  spell  of  the 
writer's  phrases,  or  do  we  steadfastly 
contemplate  the  object  in  the  new  light 
supplied?  Professor  Cross  redeems 
every  promise  made  in  his  preface,  a  rare 
and  refreshing  thing.  Throughout  the 
book  the  first  name  on  the  title-page  over- 
shadows the  second.  Seldom  can  one  find 
a  biography  less  subjective.  In  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  back  gallery  the  light  is 
manipulated,  while  we  regard  only  the 
figure  on  the  stage.  As  we  close  the  vol- 
ume, we  are  thinking  of  Laurence  Sterne 
— of  his  unique  personality,  and  the 
strangeness  of  his  career.  Not  until  later 
do  we  recognise  the  patient  research,  the 
great  range  of  knowledge,  the  human 
s)mipathy,  that  were  prerequisite  to  the 
production  of  so  vivid  a  portrait.  This 
biography  has  all  the  marks  of  finality. 
One  feels  that  it  will  remain  standard  and 
indispensable.  It  has  already  supplanted 
all  previous  Lives  of  Sterne,  and  all  fu- 
ture estimates  must  reckon  with  this 
book.  It  was  years  a-making,  and  it  will 
take  many  years  to  make  it  obsolete. 

It  is  solid,  but  not  heavy  ;t  serious,  but 
not  dull.  One  may  wish  for  a  little  more 
vivacity,  a  little  more  sparkle,  in  an  ac- 
count of  a  man  compounded  of  such 
qualities.  But  the  prime  object  of  Mr. 
Cross,  from  first  page  to  last,  was  to  tell 
the  simple  truth.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
reads  a  historical  work  where  the  desire 
to  tell  the  truth  and  the  ability  to  do  so 
are  so  happily  married.  Sterne  was  a  liar, 

♦Laurence  Sterne.  By  Wilbur.  L.  Cross. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

tExcept  materially;  if  American  publishers 
would  only  imitate  the  English,  and  give  us 
light  books! 


and,  like  most  liars,  begat  lies ;  so  that  a 
mass  of  falsehood,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  had  to  be  swept  away.  There  is  a 
legendary  Sterne,  who  is  useful  to  ro- 
mancers, to  preachers,  to  public  speak- 
ers ;  nothing  better  with  which  to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  But  just  as  Keats 
was  not  in  the  least  like  Johnny  Keats, 
so  the  real  Sterne  was  totally  unlike  the 
personage  in  literary  history  who  com- 
monly masquerades  under  his  name. 
When  Carlyle  undertook  the  biography 
of  Cromwell,  he  remarked  that  nearly 
all  those  who  had  attempted  to  give  an 
account  of  him  asked  themselves  at  the 
outset  this  question:  Why  did  he  wear 
that  mask?  But  suppose,  said  Carlyle, 
that  the  mask  should  turn  out  to  be  no 
mask  at  all,  but  simply  the  man's  true 
face  ?  Such  indeed  proved  to  be  the  fact, 
and  for  the  first  time,  Cromwell's  life 
and  character  became  clear.  Now  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Laurence  Sterne  are  so 
unlike  that  the  juxtaposition  of  their 
names  almost  forces  a  smile;  yet  they 
have  both  suffered  by  a  misapprehension 
of  their  actual  personality.  Thousands  of 
readers  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that 
Sterne  was  a  hypocrite,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  his  sermons  and  his 
salaciousness  under  that  hypothesis;  but 
Mr.  Cross  shows  clearly  that  whatever 
he  was,  he  was  never  a  hypocrite.  Few 
men  have  had  less  of  that  particular  vice 
than  he.  Had  he  been  a  hypocrite  he 
would  never  have  spoken,  or  written,  or 
acted  as  he  did.  A  hypocrite  is  primarily 
concerned  with  his  own  welfare,  for 
hypocrisy  is  a  form  of  selfishness.  But 
Sterne  always  preferred  humour  to  ad- 
vancement. He  would  have  his  jest,  even 
if  others  had  his  estate.  As  Mr.  Cross 
says,  ''Sterne  is,  I  dare  say,  the  most 
complete  example  in  modern  literature  of 
a  man  whose  other  faculties  are  over- 
powered by  a  sense  of  humour.  He  feels, 
he  imagines,  and  he  at  once  perceives  the 
incongruities  of  things  as  ordered  by  man 
or  by  nature ;  but  he  does  not  think,  nor 
has  he  any  appreciation  of  moral  values. 
What  to  others  seems  serious  or  sacred 
is  to  him  only  an  occasion  for  a  sally  of 
wit." 
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The  skill  displayed  in  the  analysis  of 
Sterne's  character  seems  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  personality  of  the 
great  humourist  and  the  personality  of 
his  present  biographer.  Mr.  Cross  shows 
on  almost  every  page  the  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, patience,  scholarship,  method,  and  a 
tenacity  in  sticking  to  his  subject  quite 
worthy  of  a  bulldog ;  it  is  needless  to  state 
that  not  a  single  one  of  these  virtues 
is  in  any  way  characteristic  of  Sterne. 
It  would  appear  at  first  thought  that  a 
man  so  unlike  his  protagonist  could 
hardly  give  a  faithful  representation  of 
him;  but  the  immense  distance  between 
them  is  bridged  by  a  splendid  grasp  of  the 
facts  and  an  imaginative  sympathy  that 
calls  for  extreme  praise.  Mr.  Cross's  style 
is  so  completely  objective,  he  is  so  bent 
on  giving  an  exact  account  of  what  really 
happened,  and  he  is  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  applause  for  his  own  cleverness,  that 
there  are  few  phrases  that  remain  in  the 
reader's  memory.  We  feel  that  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  external 
and  spiritual  side  of  Sterne's  life ;  a  great 
deal  about  his  contemporaries,  and  the^ 
men  and  women  with  whom  he  associ- 
ated ;  a  great  deal  about  the  social  life  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  appeared  in 
London,  York,  Paris,  and  the  south  of 
France ;  but  the  road  over  which  we  have 
travelled  is  a  macadamised  highway, 
rather  than  a  charming,  wandering  by- 
path where  we  constantly  stop  to  gather 
flowers  or  to  enjoy  a  lovely  vista.  Stfll, 
although  there  is  very  little  writing  for 
its  own  sake  in  this  volume,  there  is  much 
shrewd  knowledge  of  humanity,  and  an 
occasional  remark  well  worth  quotation. 
For  example:  "Nothing  else  lets  us  into 
the  charm  of  Sterne's  personality  quite 
so  well  as  the  ease  with  which  he  attached 
himself  to  young  men,  who  choose  their 
companions  by  a  subtle  instinct,  which 
they  never  stop  to  explain,  and  could  not 
explain  if  they  tried."  There  speaks  the 
college  man  and  the  college  teacher  out  of 
a  whole  world  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion. And  the  dramatic  side  of  the  Sen- 
timental Journey  has  never  been  better 
set  forth  than  in  this  admirable  charac- 
terisation: "The  narrative — if  it  be  nar- 
rative— moves  through  a  series  of  dra- 
matic portraits,  which,  like  the  emotions 


underlying  them,  rise  bright  out  of  one 
another,  and,  after  glowing  for  a  mo- 
ment, fade  away  with  consummate  art." 
The  ability  of  Mr.  Cross  to  write  sen- 
tences like  the  above  makes  us  wish  that 
he  would  do  it  oftener,  and  thus  make  his 
biography  a  literary  as  well  as  a  scholarly 
masterpiece. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  after  living  so 
many  months  with  Sterne's  manuscripts, 
and  then  writing  a  five-hundred  page 
book  about  him,  that  Mr.  Cross  should 
rate  Sterne  rather  high,  both  as  a  writer 
and  as  a  man.  With  a  guarded  "perhaps," 
the  preface  of  this  volume  places  him 
with  Rabelais  and  Cervantes.  His  posi- 
tion in  such  company  is  certainly  not  yet 
assured,  whatever  the  future  may  decide. 
Rabelais  and  Cervantes  have  shaken  the 
whole  world ;  and  the  course  of  literature 
in  all  modern  languages  would  have  been 
a  different  thing  had  these  two  giants 
never  lived.  We  cannot  possibly  say  any- 
thing like  that  of  Sterne.  Although  his 
personality  was  unique  and  therefore 
original,  his  work  was  largely  borrowed ; 
and  he  was  as  much  a  production  of  the 
sentimental  epoch  in  which  he  lived  as  he 
was  the  cause  of  it.  As  a  man  of  letters, 
he  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  compared 
with  Swift ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  had 
anything  like  so  much  genius  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
whose  vast  work  he  found  so  good  a 
quarry.  I  would  not  myself  trade  either 
the  first  or  the  third  section  of  Burton's 
wonderful  book  for  the  complete  writ- 
ings of  Laurence  Sterne.  And  yet  Mr. 
Cross  convinces  us,  if  it  be  necessary, 
that  Sterne  stands  salient  on  the  sky-line 
of  history.  Nor  should  we  forget  the 
praise  he  received  from  Goethe,  from 
whom  the  lightest  word  of  appreciation 
is  precious.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  Goethe  remarked  to  the  faith- 
ful Eckermann,  "Ich  bin  Shakespeare, 
Sterne  und  Goldsmith  unendliches  schul- 
dig  geworden." 

As  to  Sterne's  character,  probably  no 
two  of  his  own  friends  could  ever  have 
agreed  about  it,  or  could  have  formulated 
an  account  of  it  to  which  the  other  would 
have  subscribed.  Mr.  Cross  is  un- 
doubtedly right  when  he  covers  the  man's 
whole  personality  and  character  under  the 
broad    cloak    of    the    word    Humour. 
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Sterne  was  the  licensed  Jester  of  his  day ; 
he  chose  to  wear  the  cap  and  bells ;  and  it 
is  as  difficult  to  hold  him  morally  respon- 
sible for  what  he  said  and  did  as  it 
would  have  been  to  try  a  King's  Fool  by 
a  court-martial.  Still,  in  reading  this 
book,  one  feels  that  Mr.  Cross  is  so  in- 
tensely interested  in  Sterne  and  so  com- 
plete  an  admirer  of  his  literary  work,  that 
he  has  come  rather  near  forgetting  the 
grave  vices  of  the  man.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Cross  insists  that  he  enters  no  defence  of 
Sterne's  conduct — he  merely  explains  it; 
the  very  worst  thing  he  says  about  him 
follows:  "And  were  it  not  for  Sterne's 
humour,  the  man  and  his  books  would 
have  become  long  since  intolerable."  But 
this  sentence  almost  slips  out  in  spite  of 
himself.  Mr.  Cross  has  adopted  the 
method  of  assuming  that  every  reader  of 
his  book  knows  his  Thackeray,  and 
knows  also  the  most  discreditable  fea- 
tures of  Sterne's  career.  These  are  there- 
fore often  passed  over  with  a  reference 
or  an  allusion ;  whereas  the  finer  side  of 
Sterne  stands  out  in  full  relief.  Notwith- 
standing the  candour  and  honesty  shown 
by  Mr.  Cross  it  is  certainly  true  that  one 
who  had  read  only  this  biography,  and 
had  not  read  Sterne's  Letters,  would 
hardly  have  an  idea  of  the  actual  base- 
ness to  which  Sterne  occasionally  de- 
scended, and  of  which  he  was  always 
capable.  Indeed,  some  pages  read  almost 
like  an  Apology  for  the  great  writer.  The 
best  and  noblest  trait  in  his  character — 
which  comes  out  brightly  in  this  biog- 
raphy, though  Mr.  Cross  lets  it  speak  for 
itself — is  Sterne's  magnificent  courage 
in  fighting  his  dreadful  disease.  No  phy- 
sician, out  of  the  army  of  Galens  who 
prescribed  to  him,  ever  diagnosed  his 
case  with  the  skill  and  calmness  shown 
by  Sterne  himself.  After  a  succession  of 
violent  hemorrhages,  Sterne  would  gaily 
remark  that  although  his  chances  seemed 
desperate,  he  believed  them  to  be  pretty 
good — and  behold  in  a  few  days  he  was 
as  well  as  such  a  man  could  ever  be.  And 
when  the  last  illness  came,  he  knew  it 
was  the  last,  and  for  the  first  time  said 
so;  with  the  calm  resignation  befitting 
such  a  statement.  I  doubt  if  the  annals 
of  literature  can  show  a  single  instance 
where  a  man  has  not  only  steadily  belit- 
tled his  own  diseases,  even  when  they  as- 


sumed terrifying  forms,  but  has  laughed 
merrily  at  them  and.  defied  them  to  put 
him  down.  Speaking  of  one  of  his 
countless  hemorrhages,  he  said  gaily,  "I 
bled  the  bed  full" ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion he  laughingly  remarked  that  he  had 
outwitted  death  so  many  times,  that  he 
finally  expected  to  take  his  farewell  of 
earth  by  translation.  Compare  this  atti- 
tude toward  his  sufferings  with  Young's 
constant  and  tiresome  predictions  of  his 
own  speedy  death,  which  all  his  friends 
awaited  in  vain ;  or  with  Carlyle's  be- 
haviour under  the  darts  of  dyspepsia.  The 
fact  is  that  as  Sterne  fought  his  earthly 
enemies  with  just  one  weapon — Humour 
— so  he  invariably  repelled  the  awful  ad- 
vances of  Death  with  the  same  trusty 
blade.  But,  while  it  is  a  rare  and  noble 
quality,  this  hilarious  courage  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  abyss,  and  while  it  is  as- 
suredly Sterne's  best  claim  to  anything 
like  moral  splendour,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  man  was  often  contempt- 
ible. We  pardon  him  the  more  easily  be- 
cause of  his  wonderful  zest  for  life,  . 
which  he  had  in  common  with  Pepys  and 
other  children  of  this  world.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  make  him  admirable  is  simply  a 
hopeless  task.  In  the  last  analysis,  he 
was  a  bad  son,  a  bad  husband,  a  sensual- 
ist, a  plagiarist,  and  a  liar. 

There  are  a  few  typographical  errors, 
though  the  general  mechanical  appear- 
ance of  the  work  is  excellent.  Toward 
the  foot  of  page  70,  two  whole  lines  are 
transposed.  On  page  76,  "aid"  must  be 
wrong.  On  page  326,  the  letters  of  a 
word  are  transposed.  The  last  line  of 
page  422  contains  what  is  probably  a  ty- 
pographical error,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  middle  of  page  338.  The 
dates  on  page  255  will  not  square,  and  if 
it  be  Sterne's  fault,  a  "sic"  should  ac- 
company the  figure.  This  seems  also  to 
be  true  of  the  French  word  on  page  398. 
And  as  a  query  for  page  276 :  ought  not 
faillantcs  to  read  saillaiticsf 

The  Appendix  has  a  valuable  English 
bibliography,  but  it  would  gain  by  the 
addition  of  a  list  of  translations  of 
Sterne,  which  would  give  the  reader  a 
panoramic  view  of  his  Continental  influ- 
ence, both  in  range  and  duration.  Mr. 
Cross's  extreme  modesty  has  forced  him 
to  give  merely  the  slightest  word  about 
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his  own  edition  of  Sterne's  writings,  and 
the  allusion  may  easily  escape  notice. 
Let  it  be  said  therefore  that  in  1904,  Mr. 
Cross  edited  what  is  by  far  the  most  ac- 
curate and  the  most  complete  edition  of 
Sterne's  works,  as  in  1909  he  has  pro- 
duced what  is  by  far  the  best  account  of 
Sterne's  life. 

William  Lyon  Phelps. 


II 
NoYEs's  "Drake:  An  English  Epic"* 

The  promise  of  English  poetry  centres 
to-day  in  Alfred  Noyes.  He  has  been  its 
best  hope  already  for  some  years;  and 
now  he  has  raised  himself  above  the  em- 
broiderers of  momentary  prettinesses, 
above  those  journeymen  of  poetry  whose 
fulfilment  may  not  overpass  a  minor 
rank.  He  is  proved  a  poet,  no  less :  to  be 
measured  against  the  giants,  and  judged 
by  ultimate  standards.  He  has  written  an 
epic  poem  of  seven  thousand  lines  which 
one  reads  eagerly,  reluctant  to  lay  it 
down;  and  which  (in  so  far  as  contem- 
porary perspective  can  decide)  be- 
comes a  classic  from  its  publication.  He 
has  made  literary  history;  and  he  has 
done  it  in  making  a  failure. 

For  the  poem  fails  not  in  one  wav  nor 
in  one  place,  but  in  many.  Yet  it  fails 
only  at  the  height  of  its  own  argument: 
it  fails  as  against  the  ^neid  or  Paradise 
Lost,  and  fails  beyond  question  lamen- 
tably. In  degree  of  achievement,  it  bears 
no  comparison  with  these  monuments; 
but  there  is  nothing  else  whereto  it  may 
be  compared  in  kind.  This  is  not  merely 
because  Mr.  Noyes  calls  his  work  An 
English  Epic:  it  is  because  the  poem  can- 
not be  denied  that  title  to  find  praise  un- 
der some  humbler  category.  For  better 
or  for  worse  it  is  an  attempted  epic:  in 
its  theme,  in  the  scope  and  scale  of  it,  in 
style  and  character  and  purpose.  After 
calling  it  an  epic  failure  one  cannot  add 
smilingly  "of  course";  nor  prop  it  upon 
any  lesser  pedestal,  though  a  minor  poet's 
whole  fruition  might  be .  gathered  up 
among  the  fragments  of  its  fall.  If  Mr. 
Noyes  had  written  it  as  all  epics  have 
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been  written,  midway  along  the  pathway 
of  this  life,  instead  of  at  the  Wicket- 
Gate,  if  he  had  taken  ten  years  instead  of 
two  or  three  to  the  writing,  no  one  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  have  failed  at 
all. 

God  willed  that  England  should  defend 
the  world  from  the  power  of  Spain; 
therefore  He  gave  her  through  Francis 
Drake  the  empire  of  the  sea,  a  victory 
that  should  bring  forth  peace.  There  is 
the  theme.  Mr.  Noyes  will  tell  the  story 
from  no  lowlier  point  of  view:  he  goes 
down  with  these  colours  flying;  and  the 
passionate  sincerity  of  his  belief  therein 
is  unquestionable.  He  never  allows  you 
to  forget  that  this  idea  is  moving  be- 
hind his  events.  Now,  the  history  of  the 
period  will  indeed  bear  this  pattern ;  and 
there  appears  no  reason  why  the  histori- 
cal varieties  might  not  have  been  so  woven 
as  to  bring  it  out  in  a  firm  and  relative 
texture  of  narration.  An  ordinary  per- 
son cannot  say  offhand  how  this  might 
be  done ;  but  a  genius  pondering  through 
full  time  for  the  planning  of  a  master- 
piece must  have  compassed  it.  We  should 
have  seen  the  net  of  Spain  closing  relent- 
lessly around  the  world,  Elizabeth  darting 
hither  and  yon  in  quest  of  outlet,  the 
grim  English  courage  smouldering  into 
defiance,  and  the  forging  of  Drake  into  a 
weapon  that  should  first  sever  occasional 
meshes  and  at  last  rend  the  whole  snare 
asunder.  The  narrative  raw  material 
here  is  far  more  tractable  than  (for  ex- 
ample) that  of  the  Odyssey,  The  final 
composition  is  far  less  firm :  the  poem  has 
practically  no  structure  at  all.  It  begins 
with  the  secret  despatch  of  Drake  to  the 
Spanish  Main ;  it  ends,  of  course,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada.  The  inter- 
vening episodes,  instead  of  being  wrought 
into  expressive  relevancy,  are  only  strung 
along  a  loose  thread  of  chronology.  The 
opposition  of  Burleigh,  incarnate  in  the 
traitor  Doughty,  drops  away  forgotten; 
the  fragmentary  idyll  of  Drake's  love 
and  elopement,  foreign  to  the  story  alike 
in  tone  and  substance,  is  scattered  in  for 
sheer  joy  in  it.  The  characters  are  ab- 
stract and  vague — even  Drake  springs 
full-armed  into  the  tale,  and  is  left  at  the 
last  impersonal,  whereas  the  best  charac- 
terisations are  of  episodic  minor  persons 
like  Admiral  Borough  and  the  father  of 
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Bess.  The  central  thought  inheres  less 
in  the  action  itself  than  in  continual  fer- 
vid soliloquies  by  the  poet ;  and  the  whole 
work  is  spangled  with  beautiful  songs 
thrown  in,  for  the  most  part,  with  hardly 
a  pretence  of  pertinency.  One  sees  with 
easy  sympathy  what  parts  the  poet  meant 
these  things  to  bear  in  his  pattern ;  but  he 
has  not  taken  time  to  work  them  in;  so 
that  he  must  step  forward  in  person  to 
cry:  "Here  is  the  relevancy.  The  pur- 
pose is  thus  and  so.  Join  the  lines  here 
and  there."  And  against  this  the  heroic 
episodes,  the  gorgeous  opulence  of  de- 
scription, the  visions  of  raging  souls  and 
seas,  the  surging  beauty  of  the  songs,  are 
in  vain.  Though  the  stones  be  jasper 
and  onyx  and  chalcedony,  yet  if  the  arch 
is  awry  they  shall  not  stand  one  upon  an- 
other. 

This  incoherence  of  structure  is  in  de- 
tail aggravated  by  unevenness  of  style. 
Nowise  imitated  from  Tennyson,  the  pe- 
culiar flowing  cadence  of  long,  loose  sen- 
tences is  derived  from  him  by  legitimate 
inheritance.  The  virtue  of  this  style  is  in 
its  capacity  for  verbal  adornment  and  in 
its  easy  adaptability  to  the  organism  of 
blank  verse :  its  defect  is  simply  the  rhe- 
torical defect  of  the  loose  sentence — the 
tendency  to  discursiveness  and  turgidity. 
Action  is  continually  rippling  off  over 
deltas  of  description ;  and  in  many  a  time 
of  need,  the  narrative  can  hardly  move 
under  its  panoply  of  plangent  phrase.  But 
the  stylistic  fault  is  still  deeper  and  more 
destructive  than  this.  Stevenson  com- 
plained for  years  that  he  could  not  write 
a  novel  because  he  could  not  hold  one 
key  of  style — one  scale  of  verbal  values 
— through  hundreds  of  pages.  This  same 
disability  has  prevented  Mr.  Noyes  from 
writing  an  epic;  and  he  is  too  good  a 
craftsman  already  to  be  unconscious  of 
the  trouble.  Despite  the  splendid  style  of 
many  passages,  the  Drake  as  a  whole  has 
no  style  at  all.  It  breaks  from  the  epic 
manner  to  the  idyllic  in  the  love  story  and 
in  many  descriptions;  twice  or  thrice  it 
drops  into  social  satire;  under  the  strain 
of  high  passion  it  sometimes  rises  into  a 
scream;  and  where  inspiration  falters  it 
simply  withers  away  into  prosiness.  Of 
course  it  is  beyond  humanity  not  to  nod 
occasionally  over  so  long  a  task ;  nor  am 
I  saying  that  a  style  should  not  ebb  and 


flow  under  the  rise  and  fall  of  emotion. 
But  it  should  still  maintain  the  same  ver- 
bal tonality,  the  same  normal  horizon  of 
expression;  and  upon  a  wholly  different 
scale,  the  Drake  is  as  uneven  as  Endy* 
mion. 

The  style  and  versification  of  a  poem 
are  of  necessity  so  intimately  fused  into 
a  medium  as  to  become  almost  two  phases 
of  the  same  thing.  And  the  verse  of  the 
Drake  naturally  shows  like  success  and 
failure  with  the  style.  Similarly,  albeit 
full  of  minor  beauties,  it  is  inadequate  in 
the  large  to  carry  the  poem.  Since  the 
death  of  Swinburne  probably  no  English- 
man understands  so  well  the  crafts  and 
devices  of  Prosody  as  Alfred  Noyes ;  but 
he  has  not  yet  mastered  that  ultimate 
metrical  art,  the  organism  of  blank  verse. 
The  simple  test  of  a  blank  verse  more 
than  merely  good  is  its  distinctive  indi- 
viduality of  movement.  You  cannot  hear 
a  page  of  Milton's  or  Tennyson's  or 
Stephen  Phillips's  without  recognising 
their  peculiar  cadences  and  phrasings. 
But  Mr.  Noyes's  blank  verse  lacks  this 
distinctive  character,  which  although  in 
itself  no  merit  is  yet  the  certain  sign  of 
merit.  The  verse  of  the  Drake  indeed, 
though  nobler  and  more  fertile  in  met- 
rical expedient,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
same  poet's  A  Night  at  St.  Helena.  Its 
failure  is  rather  difficult  to  analyse  with- 
out technicality.  Roughly,  the  continuity 
of  blank  verse  depends  largely  upon  the 
veiling  of  the  natural  pauses  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  If  these  are  obscured,  the  lines 
run  prosily  together  as  often  in  Byron; 
if  they  are  over-emphasised,  the  verse 
loses  its  organism  and  becomes  a  cloying 
succession  of  unit  lines,  as  in  Marlowe. 
Mr.  Noyes's  blank  verse  has  this  latter 
fault.  In  spite  of  many  fine  passages  and 
more  mighty  lines,  it  is  monotonous.  He 
has  the  apt  numbers  and  the  fit  quanti- 
ties, but  he  has  not  learned  how  variously 
to  draw  the  sense  out  from  one  line  into 
another.  Of  this  also  he  is  perfectly  con- 
scious ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  poem 
his  versification  becomes  desperate,  ran- 
sacking the  utmost  license  of  irregularity 
in  search  of  new  combinations.  The  gor- 
geous Spencerian  stanzas — the  best  since 
Byron — in  which  he  describes  the  immi- 
nence of  the  Armada,  are  a  confession 
of  weakness.    Blank  verse  is  capable  of 
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this  or  any  effect ;  but  Mr.  Noyes  cannot 
make  it  so. 

And  yet  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  take 
note  of  these  failings. 

The  poem  is  full  of  astonishments, 
whereof  the  greatest  is  that  its  beautiful 
strength  can  bear  so  many  blemishes,  that 
a  failure  can  be  so  magnificent.  It  has 
the  material  of  an  English  Epic  indeed; 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  has  been  at- 
tempted so  hurriedly  and  so  soon.  Now 
it  is  done,  and  its  best  fate  will  be  to  go 
down  with  Endymion  and  The  Princess, 
Its  faults  are  here  set  down ;  but  its  mer- 
its will  need  no  demonstration:  to  illus- 
trate its  worthiness  would  be  to  quote 
half  the  poem.  Though  Mr.  Noyes  sways 
and  splashes  in  the  effort  to  get  his  whole 
power  upon  the  oar,  yet  we  have  none 
living  who  can  keep  peace  with  him. 
The  Drake  is  a  Headless  Victory :  blem- 
ished, imperfected,  glorious. 

Brian  Hooker. 


Ill 
LoMBROSo's  ''After  Death — What?'** 

Any  book  by  Professor  Lombroso  is 
sure  to  command  a  wide  reading.  His 
work  in  the  field  of  criminal  anthropology 
long  ago  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
social  pathologists,  and  since  the  promul- 
gation of  his  startling  views  on  genius  he 
has  enjoyed  a  popular  as  well  as  a  scien- 
tific reputation  that  is  international  in  its 
scope.  He  is  deservedly  regarded  as  a 
singularly  original  and  independent 
thinker,  of  absolute  intellectual  fearless- 
ness, and  possessing  a  happy  facility  for 
rendering  his  views  in  a  language  under- 
standable by  the  untrained  mind.  All 
these  traits  are  in  evidence  in  his  latest 
book,  dealing  with  a  subject  of  more  uni- 
versal interest  than  any  of  which  he  has 
formerly  written. 

This  is  the  old,  old  question  of 
whether  the  soul  survives  the  death  of  the 
body — a  question  which  in  other  ages 
men  were  content  to  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative on  faith  alone,  but  which,  in  these 
prying  times,  they  must  needs  determine 
by  the  methods  of  science.  As  everybody 
knows,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
has  been  industriously  seeking  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country  evidence  scien- 
tifically demonstrating  the  future  life, 
while  the  same  quest  has  been  carried  on 
in  European  countries  by  similar  organi- 
sations and  individual  inquirers.  In  this 
volume  Professor  Lombroso  tells  what 
he  and  other  psychical  researchers  have 
been  doing  in  Italy,  and  in  particular  en- 
deavours to  justify  his  personal  conviction 
not  only  that  there  is  existence  beyond  the 
grave  but  that  the  dead  can  and  do  com- 
municate with  the  living. 

For,  from  an  attitude  of  thoroughgo- 
ing scepticism,  he  has  become  converted 
into  an  ardent  spiritist.  "In  psychical 
matters,"  he  is  quite  ready  to  admit,  **we' 
are  very  far  from  having  attained  scien- 
tific certainty.  But  the  spiritistic  hypoth- 
esis seems  to  me  like  a  continent  incom- 
pletely submerged  by  the  ocean,  in  which 
are  visible  in  the  distance  broad  islands 
raised  above  the  general  level,  and  which 
only  in  the  vision  of  the  scientist  are  seen 
to  coalesce  into  one  immense  and  com- 
pact body  of  land,  while  the  shallow  mob 
laughs  at  the  seemingly  audacious  hypoth- 
esis of  the  geographer."  Which,  of 
course,  puts  him  unmistakably  on  record, 
with  characteristic  Lombrosian  frank- 
ness. 

His  conversion,  it  appears,  is  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  the  result  of  the  **manifesta- 
tions"  he  has  witnessed  in  the  presence 
of  Eusapia  Paladino,  the  Italian  medium 
who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  occu- 
pied fully  as  commanding  a  position  in 
the  attention  of  European  psychical  re- 
searchers as  that  held  by  Mrs.  Leonora 
Piper  among  the  psychical  researchers  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  vast  difference,  though,  between  the 
mediumship  of  these  two  women.  Mrs. 
Piper  is  a  "psychic''  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  confining  her  efforts  to  com- 
municating, while  in  a  state  of  trance, 
oral  or  written  messages  supposed  to 
come  from  discarnate  spirits.  Eusapia 
Paladino,  on  the  other  hand,  hke  the  Fox 
sisters,  the  Davenport  brothers.  Home, 
Slade,  Eglinton  and  all  early  mediums  of 
prominence,  deals  mainly  with  the  "phys- 
ical" phenomena  of  spiritism.  That  is  to 
say,  when  she  becomes  entranced  she  is 
apparently  controlled  by  spirits  whose  sole 
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object  IS  to  mystify,  and  even  terrify,  the 
spectators  by  sensational  displays  of 
supernatural  power. 

Tables  and  chairs  dance  about  as 
though  alive,  and  are  lifted  and  tossed  in 
the  air  by  unseen  hands ;  ghostly  fingers 
pluck  at  the  sitters'  sleeves,  or  deal  them 
most  substantial  blows;  musical  instru- 
ments start  playing,  seemingly  of  their 
own  accord ;  and  shadowy  forms  materi- 
alise out  of  the  empty  air,  passing  and 
re-passing  between  the  sitters  and  the  me- 
dium's cabinet.  But,  over  and  above  do- 
ings like  these,  which  are  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  ordinary  physical  medium, 
Eusapia  Paladino,  according  to  Professor 
Lombroso  and  other  equally  noted  inves- 
tigators— such  as  Professors  Morselli  and 
Bottazzi — is  able  to  produce  phenomena 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  spirit- 
ism, and  more  startlingly  spectacular  than 
any  recorded  in  the  case  of  her  most  suc- 
cessful predecessors.  Says  Professor 
Lombroso,  of  a  series  of  seances  held  at 
Milan  and  Genoa  in  the  winter  of  1906-7 : 

Professor  Morselli  gives  notice  that  he  has 
discovered  some  person  behind  the  curtain, 
feels  its  body  resting  against  him,  and  we  see 
its  arms  enveloped  in  the  curtain.  Unex- 
pectedly, Barzini  pokes  his  head  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  curtain  in  order  to  look  into  the 
cabinet.  It  is  empty.  The  curtain  is  swelled 
out  and  yet  its  voluminous  folds  are  empty. 
That  which  on  one  side  seems  to  be  the  form 
of  a  human  body  in  relief,  on  the  other  ap- 
pears as  a  cariia  in  the  stuff — a  moulage,  a 
mould.  .  .  .  Barzini  touches  with  his  right 
hand,  which  is  free,  the  swelling  of  the  curtain 
on  the  outside  face,  and  positively  encounters 
under  the  stuff  the  resistance  of  a  living  head. 
He  identifies  the  forehead,  feeling  the  cheeks 
and  the  nose  with  the  palm  of  his  hand;  and 
when  he  touches  the  lips,  the  mouth  of  the 
thing  opens  and  seizes  his  hand  under  the 
thumb.  He  feels  distinctly  the  presence  of  a 
sound  set  of  teeth. 

As  Professor  Lombroso  observes,  one 
is  instantly  reminded  of  Mr.  Wells's  fan- 
tastic conception,  The  Invisible  Man.  At 
another  seance : 

When  the  lights  had  been  turned  on,  and 
we  were  all  ready  to  go,  a  great  wardrobe 
that  stood  in  the  alcove  room,  about  six  and  a 
half  feet  away  from  us,  was  seen  advandng 
slowly  toward   us.     It  seemed   like   a  huge 


pachyderm  that  was  proceeding  in  leisurely 
fashion  to  attack  us,  and  looked  as  if  pushed 
forward  by  some  one. 

More  than  once,  Lombroso  assures  us, 
the  spirit  force,  or  whatever  it  is,  has 
succeeded  in  imprinting  bas-reliefs  in  wet 
clay  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box.  He  has 
personally  seen  this  done  at  Milan  and 
Turin,  besides  which 

A  few  months  before  he  died,  Chiaja  pre- 
sented me  with  some  bas-reliefs  obtained  (all 
of  them)  from  Eusapia  when  in  a  state  of 
trance  by  placing  clay  wrapped  in  a  thin  fold 
of  linen  on  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  box,  and 
this  covered  with  a  board  securely  weighted 
down  by  a  heavy  stone.  Upon  this  the  medium 
placed  her  hand,  and  after  she  had  entered 
into  the  trance  state  cried  out,  "It  is  done!" 
The  box  was  opened  and  there  was  found  the 
hollow  print  either  of  the  hand  or  the  face 
of  a  being  whose  facial  expression  was  min- 
gled of  life  and  death.  I  was  not  present  at 
these  sittings.  But  the  testimony  of  Chiaja 
(a  man  of  honourable  memory)  and  that  of 
an  illustrious  Neapolitan  sculptor  who  took 
the  reliefs  from  the  moulds  or  imprints,  is  my 
firm  guaranty  as  to  the  transaction. 

More  startling  still  is  the  declaration 
that  on  several  occasions  phantasmal 
hands  and  arms  have  been  seen  emerge 
from  Eusapia's  side,  touch  persons  and 
objects  at  a  distance  beyond  her  reach, 
and  then  re-enter  her  body.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  means  of  these  pseudo 
limbs,  usually  invisible,  that  she  produces 
phenomena  in  experiments  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Having  placed  two  Regnier  dynamometers 
on  the  table  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from 
the  medium — asking  her  to  exert  the  greatest 
pressure  she  could — we  saw  the  indicator  go 
to  forty-two  kilograms,  and  this  of  itself,  in 
full  light,  and  during  one  and  the  same 
manipulation.  But  when  she  is  out  of  the 
trance  state  Eusapia  has  never  before  been 
able  to  reach  more  than  thirty-six. 

Taken  at  their  face  value  such  occur- 
rences as  these — and  the  incidents  quoted 
represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
wonders  reported  by  Professor  Lombroso 
— certainly  suggest  either  spirit  action,  as 
Lombroso  believes,  or  the  action  of  some 
unknown  natural  force,  as  others  conjec- 
ture.   But  before  adopting  either  hypoth- 
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esis  the  critical  reader — and  in  matters  of 
this  sort  all  readers  ought  to  be  extremely 
critical — is  bound  to  ask  himself  whether 
the  data  given  in  connection  with  the 
phenomena  recorded  indicate  beyond  any 
doubt  that  they  were  obtained  under  con- 
ditions absolutely  excluding  the  possibil- 
ity of  fraud.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
in  Eusapia  Paladino's  case,  because  she 
has  been  detected  not  once  but  re- 
peatedly in  the  most  shameless  trickery. 

Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
headed  by  that  expert  detective  of  the 
supernatural,  the  late  Richard  Hodgson, 
in  a  series  of  sittings  held  at  Cambridge, 
England,  gave  a  detailed  expose  of  the 
methods  she  then  employed ;  and  Camille 
Flammarion,  one  of  her  later  apologists, 
admits  that  she  still  resorts  to  fraud  at 
every  opportunity.  Professor  Lombroso 
himself  naively  acknowledges  that  she 
frequently  exhibits  "a  slyness  that  in 
some  cases  goes  as  far  as  deception,"  and 
enumerates  on  another  page  a  few  of  her 
"tricks" : 

Many  are  the  crafty  tricks  she  plays,  both 
in  the  state  of  trance  (unconsciously)  and  out 
of  it — for  example,  freeing  one  of  her  two 
hands  held  by  the  controllers,  for  the  sake  of 
moving  objects  near  her;  making  touches, 
slowly  lifting  the  legs  of  the  table  by  means 
of  one  of  her  knees  and  one  of  her  feet;  and 
feigning  to  adjust  her  hair  and  then  slyly 
pulling  out  one  hair  and  putting  it  over  the 
little  balance  tray  of  a  letter  weigher  in  order 
to  lower  it.  She  was  seen  by  Faifofer,  before 
her  seances,  furtively  gathering  flowers  in  a 
garden,  that  she  might  feign  them  to  be  "ap- 
ports"  by  availing  herself  of  the  shrouding 
dark  of  the  room.  It  would  seem,  also,  that 
she  had  learned  from  certain  prestidigitateurs 
some  special  tricks;  for  example,  that  of 
simulating  human  faces  by  movements  of  the 
two  hands  wrapped  with  a  handkerchief  so  as 
to  look  like  a  turban. 

So  that,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  and 
bearing  in  mind  also  the  notorious  falli- 
bility of  the  human  eye  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  observation,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  demand  that  the  al- 
leged supernormal  phenomena  be  ob- 
tained under  conditions  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  close  and  continuous 
watchfulness.  So  far  as  Lombroso's  nar- 


rative indicates,  this  requirement  has 
never  been  met  by  Eusapia  Paladino.  He 
describes,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of  inter- 
esting experiments  with  delicate  scientific 
instruments  for  registering  differences  in 
weight,  pressure,  etc. ;  but  it  is  significant 
that  when  the  experimenters  encased  their 
instruments  in  sealed  cardboard  boxes, 
and  made  the  perfectly  legitimate  request 
that  the  mysterious  force  affect  the  in- 
struments without  breaking  the  boxes,  a 
failure  followed.  Yet  Eusapia  claims  to 
be  able  to  cause  writing  to  appear  on  the 
last  page  of  a  tablet  of  paper  merely  by 
touching  her  finger  to  the  top  sheet  I 

In  point  of  fact,  the  majority  of  her 
phenomena,  on  Lombroso's  own  showing, 
are  developed  in  almost  total  darkness,  or 
in  a  semi-obscurity  that  would  make  the 
detection  of  fraud  almost  as  difficult. 
Moreover,  he  is  disappointingly  vague  in 
his  description  of  the  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  fraud.  The  more  carefully 
one  reads  his  book,  the  stronger  must 
the  impression  grow  that  the  marvels 
which  he  recounts  with  such  boundless 
enthusiasm  are  in  reality  the  work  not 
of  an  intermediary  between  this  world 
and  the  next,  but  of  an  uncommonly 
clever  and  resourceful  trickster. 

This  view  of  the  case,  let  me  add,  finds 
confirmation  in  Lombroso's  own  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  clinical  and  physio- 
logical examinations  of  Eusapia  made  by 
him  and  by  Professor  Morselli.  Both 
scientists  agree  in  pronouncing  her  a  true 
hysterical.  And  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent stigmata  of  hysteria  is  an  uncon- 
trollable tendency  to  duplicity,  falsehood, 
perpetual  deceit. 

H,  Addington  Bruce. 


IV 
Robert  Grau's  'Torty  Years"* 

By  the  simple  process  of  turning  out  on 
his  desk  several  baskets  full  of  notes  and 
printing  them  end  on  end  with  no  editing 
whatever,  Mr.  Robert  Grau  has  got  to- 
gether a  fat  book.  An  arbitrary  division 
into  chapters  appears  to  be  the  only  con- 
cession he  has  made  to  selection,  per- 

♦Forty  Years'  Observation  of  Music  and 
Drama.  By  Robert  Grau.  New  York:  Broad- 
way Publishing  Company. 
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spective,  or  usefulness.  With  no  order 
and  no  index,  Forty  Years*  Observation 
of  Music  and  Drama  becomes  valueless 
for  reference.  He  denies  all  claim  as 
literary  man  or  critic,  but  certainly  he 
and  his  publishers  are  business  men 
enough  to  know  that  unless  papers  are 
pigeonholed  they  are  lost.  Doubtless 
many  who  go  to  his  book  in  hopes  of 
valuable  data  will  become  discouraged  at 
having  to  rake  such  a  heterogeneous  and 
unarranged  heap  of  material,  much  of  it 
useless  or  trivial  or  in  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal puffing.  It  would  seem  as  if  few 
people  connected  with  the  stage  or  busi- 
ness side  of  the  theatre  during  the  last 
forty  years  have  missed  a  banquet.  This 
— unfortunately  the  tendency  of  most 
theatrical  reminiscence  and  the  reason  it 
is  so  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  ac-' 
tor-folk — has  in  many  places  reduced  the 
book  to  absurdity.  But  even  without 
more  discrimination  in  material,  a  defi- 
nite plan  and  some  generalisation  on  his 
experience  might  have  made  a  fairly  im- 
portant volume  for  those  interested  in 
theatrical  history,  since  it  contains  the 
personal  observation  and  recollection  of 
"the  last  of  the  Graus,"  a  man  inti- 
mately associated  with  opera  production 
in  the  past  and  for  sixteen  years  a  notable 
figure  in  the.  vaudeville  business.  As  it 
is,  here  is  a  large  pudding  with  few 
plums  (though  plenty  for  the  "profes- 
sion!"), and  these  are  easily  missed. 

Compared  to  earlier  managements,  Mr. 
Grau  sees  little  of  intelligent  endeavour 
in  the  younger  business  men  of  the  stage. 
He  admits,  however,  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  is  a  marvel  and  that  no  impresario 
of  the  last  fifty  years  has  used  better 
judgment,  especially  in  measuring  the 
length  of  time  a  celebrity  may  attract 
with  a  limited  repertory.  Maurice  Grau 
was  the  first  manager  of  opera  in  Amer- 
ica to  leave  enough  to  pay  his  funeral 
expenses.  He  left  a  fortune  of  half  a 
million,  all  gained  after  the  age  of  fifty, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  "jug- 
gled stocks  as  well  as  prima  donnas." 
Abbey  made  a  fortune  with  Patti,  Mary 
Anderson,  Irving,  and  Bernhardt,  but  lost 
it  in  one  season  and  died  as  poor  as  he 
began,  leaving  only  the  field  of  opera  and 
theatre  the  richer  for  his  labours. 

The  progress  of  opera,  as  he  thinks  all 


who  recall  the  old  Academy  days  will 
agree  with  him,  has  after  all  been  greatly 
at  the  box-office.  In  the  70's  and  8o*s 
$3  was  the  highest  price  even  for  Nilsson 
and  the  greatest  caste  that  could  be  assem- 
bled, but  even  so  early  the  public  pre- 
ferred a  name  to  an  ensemble.  Except 
on  Patti  nights,  when  receipts  always 
went  to  $10,000,  opera  never  took  in  over 
$3,000.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased modern  earnings,  the  receipts  of 
Jenny  Lind*s  concerts  at  Castle  Garden 
still  hold  the  record.  These  were  ex- 
ceeded only  once  in  modern  times — at  the 
Prince  Henry  performance  at  the  Metro- 
politan during  the  Grau  regime,  when 
they  reached  nearly  $50,000.  Nor  is  the 
spectacle  of  two  opera  houses  in  the  city 
with  great  stars  at  their  head  a  complete 
novelty,  although  this  is  the  first  time  the 
town  has  been  able  to  stand  the  strain  for 
long.  When  Strakosch  had  Nilsson, 
Campanini,  Capoul,  and  Maurel  at  the 
Academy,  Maretzch  was  presenting 
Lucca  and  Tamberlik  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  Managers  gave  more  for  the 
price  of  admission,  too.  In  the  fall  of 
'72  Maurice  Grau  lumped  together  in  one 
bill  Rubinstein,  Wieniawski,  and  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  orchestra  for  $2  the  best 
seat.  This  was  a  specimen  of  the  mu- 
sical treats  four  decades  ago.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  Rubinstein  received 
only  $200  a  concert  and  the  salaries  of 
conductors,  once  at  a  maximum  of  $100, 
are  now  about  ten  times  that  a  week. 
Maurice  Grau  made  a  good  thing  out  of 
Rubinstein,  for  at  his  most  successful 
concert  he  took  in  $3,100.  When  Rubin- 
stein heard  of  it  he  was  infuriated  and 
refused  to  return  at  any  price,  thus  prov- 
ing himself  different  from  some  other 
foreign  stars,  whose  greed,  says  Mr. 
Grau,  is  simply  unbelievable.  He  in- 
stances Tamagno,  who  sold  to  ticket 
speculators  the  ten  seats  given  him  for 
each  performance. 

The  progress  of  the  variety  theatres  is 
about  the  same.  Thirty-five  and  even 
twenty-five  years  ago  they  were  giving 
tremendous  bills  but  paying  no  such 
salaries  as  now.  Vesta  Victoria  came  to 
America  for  $100  a  week  where  she  now 
gets  $2,500.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of 
the  variety  theatre  of  long  ago  as  some- 
thing wholly  unworthy.    While  it  is  true, 
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however,  that  up  to  the  advent  of  Keith 
and  the  continuous  performance  there 
were  not  over  half  a  dozen  first-class  va- 
riety theatres  in  the  country,  these  were 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  compares 
favourably  with  those  of  to-day.  Many 
notable  actors  made  their  first  hits  on  the 
old  variety  stages.  Denman  Thompson 
and  The  Old  Homestead  began  their 
careers  there.  It  was  Mr.  Keith  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Fynes — once  the  first  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Evening  Sun — who 
made  "modern  vaudeville" ;  but  long  be- 
fore his  day  Tony  Pastor,  Harrigan  and 
Hart  and  others  had  cleaned  out  the  halls 
and  made  the  attendance  of  ladies  pos- 
sible. The  revolution  of  the  variety  stage 
into  vaudeville  was  largely  due  to  the  in- 
vasion of  "legitimate"  players  and  singers 
and  not  to  any  great  change  in  the  enter- 
tainment itself.  But  there  were  no  gold- 
bricks  in  that  period,  and  the  selling  of 
well-known  names  from  the  legitimate 
stage  after  they  had  lost  their  usefulness 
was  unknown.  It  was  Mr.  Proctor  who 
first  tempted  a  great  celebrity  into  vaude- 
ville when  he  secured  Italo  Campanini. 
Mr.  Fynes  followed  suit  and  began  to 
throw  out  bait  in  the  shape  of  larger 
salaries  to  those  stars  who  were  willing 
to  lose  caste  in  their  own  field.  When  the 
first  legitimate  playlets  went  into  the  pro- 
vincial variety  houses,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  policemen  to  quell  the  riot  in  the 
gallery.  Vaudeville,  Mr.  Grau  thinks  (in 
spite  of  the  moving-picture  invasion — 
which  is  primarily  on  account  of  the 
smaller  admission  fee  which  may  be 
charged),  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  era 
of  $2  a  seat  is  not  far  off,  and  Wagner's 
trilogy  and  symphony  orchestras  are  al- 
ready discussed  as  head-liners. 

The  same  phenomena  in  respect  to  sal- 
aries, prices,  and  return  for  the  money 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  legitimate  theatre. 
The  entire  salary  list  of  a  company  would 
rarely  exceed  what  is  now  paid  to  a  lead- 
ing lady.  John  T.  McCullough  was  glad 
to  get  $35  a  week  in  Montreal  not  so  long 
before  he  died.  Gross  receipts  of  $6,000 
were  rare  in  those  days,  whereas  to-day 
attractions  play  to  $12,000  and  even 
$18,000  a  week.  Yet  the  success  of  the 
Kiralfys  at  Niblo's  thirty  years  ago  has 
never  been  duplicated,  and  the  first  at- 
tempt to  place  a  grand  spectacle  on  the 


local  stage — The  Black  Crook — ^has  per- 
haps never  been  rivalled  or  even  ap- 
proached since.  The  old  school  theatrical 
manager  was  something  more  than  the 
figurehead  which  is  now  in  charge  of 
provincial  theatres,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  stars  in  the  70's  were 
able  to  meet  their  obligations  without 
their  friendly  aid.  In  the  period  when 
the  rialto  was  Union  Square,  not  half  a 
dozen  managers  had  an  office  of  their 
own,  and  many  of  them,  notebook  in 
hand,  transacted  their  business  on  the 
street.  It  was  when  Klaw  and  Erlanger 
moved  up  to  Twenty-eighth  Street  that 
thev  for  the  first  time  established  a 
clearing-house  for  practically  the  en- 
tire theatrical  business  of  the  country. 
The  goodness  of  heart  and  comradeship 
which  in  olden  times  made  managers 
help  one  another  are  to-day  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  They  have 
become  entirely  unsentimental,  while  the 
American  public  still  remains  as  notable 
for  disloyalty  to  its  own  as  ever  it  was. 
It  will  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
haughty  ticket-speculator  was  once  even 
a  greater  magnate.  He  was  even  a  fac- 
tor in  production  and  held  a  mortgage 
over  the  head  of  practically  every  im- 
presario for  two  decades,  and  to  man- 
agers a  few  years  back  his  aid  was  in- 
dispensable. More  than  forty  years  ago. 
New  York  supported  a  company  of 
Parisian  players  who  acted  the  entire 
year.  This  the  city  seems  no  longer  able 
to  do ;  but  now  as  then  German  and  Yid- 
dish theatres  are  plentiful.  The  Jewish 
population,  which  now  equals  the  entire 
population  of  twenty  years  ago,  supports 
four  legitimate  theatres  and  ten  first-class 
music-halls.  These  Yiddish  theatres,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  series  of  unions — actors', 
choristers',  hair-dressers*,  prompters',  bill- 
posters', and  ushers'  unions  succeed  every 
season  in  closing  their  doors  for  a  period. 
Mir.  Grau  deplores  the  passing  of  opera- 
bouffe,  once  so  firmly  intrenched  in  New 
York  that  Offenbach  came  over  in  '76  and 
received  $1,000  a  night  for  conducting. 
With  a  population  one-fifth  of  what  it  is 
now  La  Grande  Duchesse  ran  for  a  hun- 
dred nights  and  Geneviive  de  Brabant 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  both  sung  in 
French.    Not  since  the  death  of  Aimie 
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has  New  York  heard  Offenbach  and 
Lecocq,  though  every  year  New  Orleans 
and  Montreal  import  companies  from 
Paris.  Since  both  opera  houses  and  New 
Theatre 'also  announce  opera-bouffe  and 
comique  for  this  season,  a  revival  of  real 
comic  opera  may  be  at  hand.  It  is  amaz- 
ing that  the  public  which  once  revelled 
in  The  Black  Hussar  and  The  Beggar 
Student  has  been  willing  to  tolerate  for 
so  long  the  meaningless  musical  come- 
dies. 

Mr.  Grau  hints  that  we  may  hear  from 
him  again.  He  must  have  much  to  say 
that  a  little  pains  and  discrimination  can 
make  far  better  repay  the  saying. 

Algernon  Tassin, 


V 
Mr.  Hewlett's  "Open  Country"* 

Incorrigible  romancer  that  he  is,  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  never  had  a  more  congenial 
theme  and  setting,  once  he  gets  to  them, 
than  in  his  latest  story.  It  begins  in 
chapter  three,  the  preceding  pages  being 
mere  prologue.  Enter  John  Senhouse, 
the  gypsy  philosopher  of  Halfivay  House. 
Not,  however,  by  way  of  sequel.  From  a 
note  of  advertisement  you  have  already 
learned,  somewhat  disconcertingly,  that 
this  book  is  to  set  forth  an  episode  in  the 
earlier  life  of  the  vagabond,  done  and 
closed  long  before  he  met  Miss  Mary 
Middleham.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  bit 
perplexing ;  some  pages  must  be  passed 
before  one  is  adjusted  to  this  unprovoked 
resurrection.  Nothing  could  prove  more 
conclusivelv  that  Mr.  Hewlett  writes  for 
posterity.  Our  children  have  only  to  read 
the  books  in  their  proper  chronological 
order. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Senhouse  and  ro- 
mance. He  sits  in  his  tilt-cart  by  the 
roadside,  **slobbing"  water-colours  on  a 
board  in  a  vain  effort  to  arrest  the  magic 
of  a  shaded  forest.  Then  suddenly  the 
effort  itself  is  arrested — and  no  wonder. 

A  young  lady  belted  in  a  white  frock  had 
come  through  the  trees  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool.  She  had  no  hat  on,  and  was  barefooted. 
Intent  upon  her  thoughts,  she  gazed   deeply 

♦Open  Country.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


into  the  dark  water,  holding  her  skirts  up  out 
of  the  wet.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  something  in  there  which  she  had  seen 
there  before.  ...  He  knew  the  pool  well, 
and  that  it  was  at  least  twenty  feet  deep  in 
leaf-mould.  Either  the  lilies  would  pull  her 
down,  or  she  would  go  down  by  nature.  The 
water  would  be  deadly  cold — but  she  couldn't 
possibly  be  so  foolhardy  as  that! 

She  had  picked  up  her  skirt  again  and  put 
one  foot  forward  till  it  was  up  to  the  instep 
in  water.  He  had  seen  her  start  at  the  unex- 
pected cold,  but  not  withdraw  her  foot.  .  .  . 
Presently  she  deliberately  pulled  her  clothes 
up  above  her  knees  and  took  a  step  into  the 
pond.  The  quick  bubbles  foamed  round  her 
leg  and  broke  in  yellow  foam  on  the  water. 
At  that  step  only  she  was  immersed  nearly  to 
the  knee. 

And  then  Senhouse,  saviour  of  maid- 
ens in  danger,  intervened.  It  is  all  as  in- 
nocent and  natural  and  charming  as  a 
page  from  one  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  mediae- 
val romances.  Is  this,  then,  a  mediaeval 
maiden?  No,  it  is  Sanchia  Josepha 
Percival,  daughter  of  Tom  Percival,  re- 
spectable London  city  man;  the  date  is 
late  April  of  1894.  Hence  a  new  bewil- 
derment. Read  a  dozen  pages  of  The 
Forest  Lovers  and  you  expect  to  come 
on  lovely  maidens  by  the  brink  of  pools, 
adventuring  the  water  with  slim  feet. 
But  the  daughter  of  a  city  merchant — ! 
Mr.  Hewlett  has  made  the  long  leap 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  but  he  has 
not  abandoned  the  free  practices  of  his 
ancient  craft.  He  attempts  to  play  the 
modern  game  in  the  old  style.  As  a 
finale  to  the  adventure  of  the  pool.  Sen- 
house  fetches  from  the  tilt-cart  his  porta- 
ble bed,  floats  it  as  a  raft,  and  he  and 
Sanchia  in  turn  navigate  the  pool  from 
end  to  end.  In  The  Forest  Lovers  that 
would  be  charming.  But  what  sort  of  a 
portable  bed,  in  these  days  of  portable 
beds,  is  of  sufficient  weight  and  buoy- 
ancy to  serve  as  raft  to  float  a  grown 
man?  One  is  inevitably  sceptical;  the 
thing  has  not  been  truly  observed.  I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Hewlett  has  ever  seen 
the  feat  attempted,  much  less  performed 
it  himself.  Alas,  for  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance in  our  realistic  days! 

Mr.  Hewlett  thus  imperfectly  modern- 
ised, become  realist  rather  by  profession 
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than  by  conviction,  is  wearing  with  more 
or  less  conscious  intention  the  mantle  of 
Meredith,  which  has  not  yet  settled  to  a 
snug  fit  over  his  shoulders.  In  manner 
he  is  less  openly  and  imitatively  Mere- 
dithian  than  he  was  in  The  Stooping 
Lady  and  Halfway  House;  but  he  has 
perfprmed  a  more  significant  act  of 
homage  in  making  the  present  book  a 
novel  of  ideas.  Senhouse  is  a  philoso- 
pher, so  labelled;  his  view  of  life,  his 
gloss  on  the  human  comedy,  are  put  for- 
ward as  a  main  justification  for  the  book. 
Chapters  are  given  to  the  letters  in  which 
he  instructs  his  lady-love.  He  is  the  au- 
thor's spokesman  to  voice  his  own  con- 
victions— and  he  is  an  anarchist.  He 
preaches  the  return  to  nature,  the  free- 
dom of  Open  Country,  the  cult  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  sad  to  relate  that  he  is  often 
superficial  and  sometimes  dull.  One  has 
only  to  compare  him  with  Meredith's 
wise  men — with  Cower  Wood  seer,  or 
Dr.  Shrapnel,  or  Vernon  Whitford,  or 
even  Adrian  Harley — to  know  that  the 
mantle  is  far  too  large  for  a  perfect  fit. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  those  who,  admiring  Mr. 
Hewlett's  unquestionable  cleverness,  have 
looked  for  the  great  comedy  which  he 
has  sometimes  seemed  capable  of  writing. 
It  has  no  great  intellectual  distinction. 
Yet  it  has  signal  merits,  and  in  parts  it 
does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  Mr. 
Hewlett  at  his  best.  The  latter  half  has 
the  movement  of  real  drama.  There  is 
fine  irony  in  the  situation :  the  girl  in  love 
with  an  unworthy  suitor,  heedful  of  the 
teachings  of  her  philosopher-guide,  and 
prepared  to  defy  the  world  in  order  to 
follow  the  leading  of  her  heart.  For  a 
moment  Mr.  Hewlett  seems  to  see 
through  his  hero's  eyes  the  flaw  in  his 
philosophy,  though  it  is  too  late  to  jus- 
tify his  having  taken  it  earlier  with  too  ap- 
parent seriousness.  In  the  crucial  situa- 
tion the  characters  become  real  persons, 
moved  by  real  motives,  exposed  to  real 
temptations,  swayed  by  real  emotions — 
above  all,  the  last.  Even  the  philosopher 
has,  when  it  comes  to  the  test,  more 
heart  than  brains.  His  reasoning  is  not 
convincing,  but  he  has  the  lineaments  of 
a  man.  In  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Hewlett's  metier.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  will  never  write  a  great  comedy, 


for  he  has  not  seen  deeply  into  the 
thoughts  of  men.  At  heart  he  is  still,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  shifting  of  his  base, 
the  born  romancer,  and  he  is  at  his  best, 
not  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  but  in  the 
telling  of  a  swift,  dramatic  story. 

Edzvard  Clark  Marsh, 


VI 

Robert  W.  Chambers's  'The  Danger 

Mark"* 

Mr.  Chambers's  new  "society"  novel — 
his  third — suggests,  first  of  all,  the  timeli- 
ness of  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  genre  in  this  country.  One 
need  not  go  back,  for  the  purpose,  to  the 
early  specimens  turned  out  by  forgotten 
writers  of  the  Knickerbocker  school  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century;  it  would 
suffice  to  fix  the  point  of  departure  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Julien  Gor- 
don, Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  and  Edgar 
Saltus  were  producing  three  distinct  va- 
rieties, which  suggest,  in  the  analysis,  the 
vital  importance  of  the  author's  point  of 
view,  his  purpose,  and  also  the  question 
of  foreign  influences — chiefly  English  and 
French.  The  English  society  of  W.  H. 
Mallock,  for  instance,  differed  widely 
from  that  of  "The  Duchess,"  as  widely  as 
do  its  pictures  drawn  by  Elinor  Glyn 
from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  to-day. 
The  French  society  of  Gyp  is  not  that  of 
Octave  Feuillet  or  Georges  Ohnet,  who, 
according  to  Mme.  de  Martel,  knows 
nothing  about  it ;  and  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve, twenty  years  ago,  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison  and  Edgar  Saltus  were 
writing  of  the  same  social  body. 

The  subject  grows  in  all  directions  as 
one  contemplates  it.  There  are  subdivi- 
sions to  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with  in 
separate  chapters:  society  fiction  for  the 
wicked  and  the  virtuous,  the  serious  and 
the  fluffy-minded;  society  fiction  by  the 
inductive  and  the  deductive  method,  at 
first  hand  and  second,  by  insiders  and  out- 
siders, written  for  home  consumption  or 
export  to  the  "provinces";  and,  finally, 
the  third-  or  fourth-hand  product,  re- 
cently   described    most    felicitously    as 

♦The  Danger  Mark.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. Illustrated.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.    $1.50. 
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"Mrs.  Wharton  translated  for  the  chew- 
ing-gum trade."  Such  a  study  would  lead 
one  up  and  down  the  ladder  of  contem- 
porary American  fiction,  from  the  author 
of  The  House  of  Mirth  to  Laura  Jean 
Libbey,  with,  on  the  intermediate  rungs, 
interesting  sidelights  from  Henry  James 
and  Mr.  Howells,  Mrs.  Atherton  and 
Upton  Sinclair,  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  the  sternly  disapproving  Hamlin 
Garland,  not  to  forget  the  vigorous 
David  Graham  Phillips.  The  industry  is 
centred  in  New  York  chiefly ;  the  Boston 
of  Mr.  Howells,  Judge  Grant  and  Ellen 
OIney  Kirk  should  be  included,  however. 
Robert  Herrick's  studies  of  the  Middle 
West  are  made  of  different  material.  A 
composite  picture  would  result  in  a  blur, 
from  which  but  few  conclusions  could 
be  drawn:  that  foreign  influences,  even 
English,  have  ceased;  that  the  point  of 
interest  has  shifted  from  exalted  birth  to 
inordinate  wealth;  that  inherited  money 
must  be  considered  as  a  destructive  influ- 
ence; and,  finally,  that  the  Young  Per- 
son has  won  here  as  in  all  other  forms  of 
our  art. 

The  Danger  Mark  is  a  "society"  novel 
about  the  Young  Person,  and  for  her — 
incidentally  also  about  and  for  him.  Mr. 
Chambers  is  deservedly  a  popular  writer, 
for  never  does  he  fail  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  to  the  end.  It  is  thus 
with  his  latest  story,  even  though  its  first 
hundred  pages  or  so  are  decidedly  slow 
reading,  and  the  interest  goes  in  the  end 
to  minor  characters  rather  than  to  the 
heroine,  least  of  all  to  her  brother.  What 
puzzles  the  observant  reader  of  the  book, 
however,  is  the  lack  of  proportion  be- 
tween the  age  and  the  knowledge  of  and 
attitude  toward  life  of  some  of  its  char- 
acters. The  hero  talks  and  acts  like  an 
experienced  man  of  the  world — at  twenty- 
five  !  But  then,  the  tyranny  of  the  Young 
Person  insists  upon  youth  in  its  fiction 
and  Byronic  romance ;  wherefore  the  au- 
thor is  forced  to  endow  mature  minds 
with  youthful  bodies.  The  result  is  in- 
congruous, unreal.  Dysart's  age  cannot 
be  ascertained;  one  would  give  him 
forty-five,  but  a  study  of  the  chronology 
of  the  story  demonstrates  that  he  must  be 
under  thirty.  From  which  it  follows, 
further,  that  his  wife  is  far  too  old  for 
her  years. 


One  final  observation  about  this  book, 
which  will  undoubtedly  repeat  the  nu- 
merical success  of  its  predecessors  from 
the  same  pen.  Mr.  Chambers  is  evidently 
deeply  interested  in  heredity — in  heredi- 
tary alcoholism,  more  by  token.  In  one 
of  his  earlier  novels  it  was  a  man  who 
fought  the  transmitted  demon  within  him, 
and  won ;  in  this  case  it  is  a  young  girl 
whose  will  power,  supported  by  a  great 
love,  vanquishes  in  the  end.  Logic  is  not 
necessary  in  fiction,  perhaps,  but  some 
degree  of  consistency  is.  Science  con- 
fesses that  it  knows  far  less  of  heredity 
than  do  our  novelists,  but  it  has  at  least 
announced  its  conclusion  that  hereditary 
influences,  converging  in  the  individual 
from  so  many  conflicting  ancestral  direc- 
tions, are  generally  as  potently  inhibitive 
as  progressively  impelling.  Therefore,  if 
this  girl  conquers  her  inherited  vice,  it 
must  be,  according  to  the  hereditary  the- 
ory, through  virtues  transmitted  to  her  by 
other  ancestral  lines — her  mother's  may- 
be,— not  by  her  own  "free"  will.  One 
cannot  be  determinist  and  libertarian  in 
one  breath,  even  in  fiction.  In  Dysart's 
case,  too,  but  one  hereditary  tendency  is 
recognised,  without  complicating  influ- 
ences from  converging  sources.  The  hero 
presents  a  return  to  the  normal  American 
type  after  his  divergence  from  it  under 
the  spell  of  tempting,  corrupting  Paris. 
Fictional  heredity  should  not  be  taken 
too  seriously ;  it  would  be  better  for  the 
writer  of  fiction  to  leave  it  alone. 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum, 


VII 

Cicely  Hamilton's  "Marriage  as  a 

Trade"* 

Miss  Hamilton  has  something  to  say 
that  is  new,  and  something  to  say  that  is 
good.  But  in  the  saying  of  it  she  has 
taken  occasion  to  ease  her  mind  of  many 
things  that  have  evidently  been  burdening 
her  for  years.  And  these  things  are 
neither  particularly  new  nor  particularly 
good.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Miss 
Hamilton's  sincerity,  but  her  attitude 
reminds  one  at  times  of  the  old  story  of 
the  Irishman  who  belaboured  a  Jew  for 

♦Marriage  as  a  Trade.    By  Cicely  Hamilton. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 
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the  crime  of  the  latter's  race  in  the 
tragedy  of  Calvary,  and  on  being  expos- 
tulated with  explained  that  he  had  "only 
just  heard  of  it."  Miss  Hamilton  is  the 
author  of  a  play  which  was  produced  in 
London  and  New  York.  Now  we  may 
possibly  share  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  that  the  stage  is  the  last 
refuge  of  Anglo-Saxon  conservatism, 
still  we  feel  that  during  the  putting  on  of 
her  play  Miss  Hamilton  must  have  had  to 
get  beyond  the  circles  bound  by  the  con- 
ventions of  English  country  parsonages. 
But  her  point  of  view,  in  so  much  that  she 
says,  is  that  of  an  eager-minded  woman 
chafing  against  the  restraints  of  just  such 
narrow  conventions.  Surely,  if  she  has 
read  anything  at  all  of  what  has  been 
written  during  the  past  ten  years  on  her 
chosen  subject,  she  must  have  recognised 
that  the  world  has  moved  even  in  this 
respect. 

Yet  she  is  constantly  taking  a  long 
breath,  bracing  herself  for  the  shock,  and 
beginning  "I  may  be  thought  queer,''  or 
"I  may  be  unduly  outspoken,"  or  "Even 
at  the  risk  of  being  anathematised,  I 
state  that  .  .  . ,"  and  then  she  proceeds 
to  state  things  which  have  long  been  a 
matter  of  commonly  accepted  opinion  in 
enlightened  circles  everywhere.  In  spite 
of  her  vaunted  radicalism,  Miss  Hamilton 
is  still  very  conservative.  She  is  still 
tremblingly  placing  a  timid  foot  outside 
the  circle  by  iron-bound  rules  regulating 
thought  in  English  country  parsonages  or 
their  equivalent  in  suburban  America. 

And  for  the  really  modern  woman,  to 
whom  Miss  Hamilton  offers  a  touching 
admiration,  there  is  an  amusing  lack  in 
her  point  of  view  toward  one  side  of  her 
subject,  a  side  of  it  which  she  thinks  she 
is  treating  bravely  and  fairly.  She  does 
not  seem  to  realise  that  a  woman  can 
have  any  other  attitude  toward  love,  can 
know  any  other  form  of  it,  than  the  cat- 
on-thc-hearth  affection  which — as  she 
rightly  says — the  average  woman  is  will- 
ing to  bestow  on  any  man  who  offers  her 
marriage,  or  the  indifference  of  the 
happily  occupied  independent  woman, 
who  according  to  Miss  Hamilton  spends 
her  spare  time  nobly  "resisting  tempta- 
tion." Miss  Hamilton  seems  to  have 
known  so  many  of  these  independent 
women  who  have  "resisted  temptation," 


or  "fought  the  brute  in  man."  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  read  about,  but  one  won- 
ders a  little  ...   at  many  things. 

It  would  be  doing  Miss  Hamilton  a 
great  injustice,  however,  not  to  emphasise 
some  of  the  good  points  of  her  book.  She 
has  given  utterance  to  something  that  has 
been  understood  perhaps  but  not  voiced 
before.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  average  women,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  find  the  chief  excitement  of  their 
lives  in  romance,  arc  absolutely  unro- 
mantic  and  practical  in  their  attitude  of 
mind  toward  the  things  of  romance. 
Many  an  open-minded  woman  who  has 
talked  to  men  as  a  comrade  has  been 
struck  by  the  actually  romantic  innocence 
of  even  the  intelligent  man  regarding 
some  matters  which  the  average  unintelli- 
gent woman  treats  with  the  baldest  prac- 
tical common-sense.  Also  Miss  Hamil- 
ton has  much  that  is  good  to  say  about 
the  already  widely  accepted  truth  that  a 
greater  economic  freedom  for  women 
would  make  marriage  more  what  it 
should  be.  Likewise  has  she  grasped  ab- 
solutely a  fundamental  economic  truth; 
viz.,  that  the  artificial  limiting  of  oppor- 
tunities for  earning  a  livelihood  tends 
naturally  to  reduce  wages  and  make  con- 
ditions worse  in  the  over-filled  trades. 
The  understanding  of  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  economic  wisdom,  and  it  is  not 
every  woman,  nor  every  man  either,  who 
can  see  it.  Having  grasped  so  essential 
a  truth  Miss  Hamilton  may  some  day 
make  a  wider  application  of  it.  Mean- 
while, in  spite  of,— or  perhaps  because  of 
its  faults,  her  book  is  very  entertaining 
to  read.  And  its  sincerity  commands  re- 
spectful attention. 

Leonard  Curtis. 


VIII 
Myra  Kelly's  "The  Golden  Season*'* 

Several  magazine  stories,  with  new  in- 
troductory and  final  chapters,  have  here 
been  collected  to  make  up  a  book  of 
amusing  episodes  of  college  life.  Myra 
Kelly  is  a  delightful  painter  of  school 
life  at  any  age,  and  some  of  these  stories 
show  all  the  humorous  insight,  the  deli- 

♦Tlie  Golden  Season.  By  Mvra  Kelly.  New 
York:  Doublcday,  Page  and  Company. 
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cate  touches  of  observation  which  we 
have  welcomed  before  in  the  work  of  this 
writer.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Moth- 
ers of  Edward"  is  a  gem.  The  idea  of  the 
'*Mothers-play-study-Problem  Class"  is 
too  good  not  to  be  true.  It  is  one  of  those 
situations  which  we  feel  must  have  hap- 
pened, no  literary  imagination  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  invented  it.  The  adven- 
tures of  Elizabeth  Alvord,  the  heroine  of 
the  book,  in  this  "Mothers'  Class"  are 
amusing,  but  are  the  smallest  part  of  the 
fun.  The  class  itself,  its  composition  and 
its  exercises  are  too  delicious  for  mere 
criticism  to  follow.  We  must  simply 
laugh  and  enjoy. 

Possibly  because  she  talks  too  much 
about  her,  Miss  Kelly  has  not  succeeded 
in  interesting  us  as  much  in  her  heroine 
as  in  the  minor  characters  she  introduces 
to  us.  She  tells  us  so  much  about  Eliza- 
beth's originality,  and  all  her  other  won- 
derful qualities,  that  the  young  lady  has 
considerable  difficulty  in  living  up  to  the 
expectations  aroused.  Also  we  are  but 
mildly  interested  in  Marion  Blake,  Eliza- 
beth's "Boswell,"  who  is  telling  the 
stories.  The  personal  equation,  which 
Miss  Kelly  has  not  yet  learned  to  handle 
skilfully,  interferes  in  this  case  also.  But 
there  are  a  host  of  minor  characters  who 
are  delightfully  amusing,  or  gently  pa- 
thetic figures,  finely  drawn,  alive  and 
true.  They  are  of  more  value  than  the  in- 
cidents, amusing  though  some  of  these 
last  be,  and  of  far  more  value  than  the 
principals.       Little  Miss  Petersen,  with 


her  desire  for  learning,  and  her  belated 
love,  is  a  true  artistic  creation ;  the  Pear- 
sons and  Professor  Blaisdell  are  real, 
and  the  author  is  successful  in  making  us 
feel  Billy  Blight's  personal  charm.  Miss 
Kelly  is  certainly  a  good  press  agent  for 
her  Alma  Mater.  Although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  stretch 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  this  de- 
lightful young  man,  Billy  Blight,  becom- 
ing a  great  and  famous  painter  with  no 
further  instruction,  apparently,  than  that 
given  in  the  Art  Department  of  a  Teach- 
er's College.  The  types  among  the  Old 
Guard  are  delightful,  and  the  college 
spirit  illumines  most  of  the  stories  with  its 
irresponsible  joyousness  and  the  pleasure 
of  youthful  comradeship.  There  is  much 
to  laugh  at,  and  a  half  hour  spent  with 
this  book  is  an  enjoyable  one.  But  there 
is  a  subjectiveness  in  Miss  Kelly's  style 
which  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
her  work,  but  which  is  now  growing  into 
a  mannerism  it  would  be  wise  to  check. 
It  would  show  a  little  more  confidence  on 
her  part  in  the  creations  of  her  imagina- 
tion if  she  would  send  them  out  into  the 
world  without  standing  all  too  protect- 
ingly  over  them,  without  impressing  too 
strongly  upon  us  what  she  thinks  about 
them  herself.  This  attitude  amounts  at 
times  to  an  interference  which  the 
reader  instinctively  resents,  and  which 
mitigates  the  pleasure  he  might  otherwise 
take  in  her  pleasant,  chatty,  humorous 
tales. 
'  /.  Marchaud. 
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O  Earth!   Our  lives  are  but  a  day; 

About  thy  mother-feet  we  creep, 
Till  tired  at  last  of  all  our  play, 

We  nestle  in  thy  breast  and  sleep. 


Benjamin  F,  Leggett, 


THE  NEW   BAEDEKER 

CASUAL   NOTES    OF   AN   IRRESPONSIBLE   TRAVELLER 


BT  is  not  given  to  every 
Bone  to  write  of  Boston 
I  with  a  true  conception  of 
gits  essential  inwardness, 
—its  attima  or  perhaps 
Hone  ought  to  say  its  ani- 
gmw/a.  Foreigners  who 
visit  it  are  very  apt  to  admire  it  more 
than  they  admire  any  other  American 
city;  but  their  admiration  is  neither  un- 
biased nor  intelligent;  because  Boston 
lionises  foreigners.  It  sets  them  up  on 
pedestals,  and  wreathes  their  brows  with 
cranberries,  and  concentrates  upon  them 
the  whole  intensity  of  a  provincial  ad- 
miration. Naturally  foreigners  like  this, 
and  they  go  away  and  say  nice  things  of 
Boston  in  return.  Yet  what  they  say  is 
not  to  be  read  or  pondered  save  with  an 
amusement  that  is  best  when  it  is  eso- 
teric. 

A  pure  product  of  New  York  City 
cannot  write  of  Boston  with  detachment, 
for  the  place  gets  frightfully  upon  his 
nerves,  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a 
New  Yorker  and  therefore  temperamen- 
tally anti-Bostonian,  And  the  same  may  be 
.said  of  a  chronicler  from  Chicago.  People 
from  Philadelphia  or  San  Francisco  or 
New  Orleans  would  not  write  of  it  at 
all — each,  however,  for  a  different  reason 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain  at 
length  and  which  cannot  be  explained 
with  brevity.  It  is  one  of  my  vanities  to 
think  that  I  am  peculiarly  fitted  to  see 
Boston  as  it  really  is.  This  is  not  mere 
boastful  self-assertion,  but  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that,  having  in  my  early  years 
drunk  in  the  atmosphere  of  Boston  and 
its  tributary  province,  I  have  subse- 
quently, like  Odysseus,  heheld  many 
other  cities  and  many  other  kinds  of  men 
and  have,  therefore,  at  once  a  certain  un- 
derlying sympathy  with  Boston  and  also 
a  trne  standard  of  comparison  by  which 
to  ii'dge  it. 

Of  course,  a  native  of  that  city  pos- 
sesses only  a  Bostonian  standard,  of 
which,  if  he  lives  there  very  long,  he  will 


be  quite  unable  to  divest  himself.  Take, 
for  example.  Professor  Barrett  Wendell 
— a  conspicuous  and  melancholy  in- 
stance. Mr.  Wendell,  as  his  name  im- 
plies, is  by  birth  and  training  thoroughly 
Bostonian.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  considered  so,  but  would 
rather  be  taken  for  a  cosmopolite,  and 
a  somewhat  ruse  citizen  of  the  world. 
When  he  wrote  his  Literary  History  of 
America,  he  tried  with  great  care  to  view 
the  New  England  writers  as  he  would 
view  the  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  the  British  writers  of  the 
early  nineteenth.  He  even  patronised 
them  now  and  then  and  indulged  in  little 
pleasantries  at  their  expense.  But  the 
spirit  of  Boston  breathed  through  his 
words  in  his  own  despite,  and  led  to  the 
following  delicious  little  sentence  d 
propos  of  a  stanza  by  Lowell : 

You  feel  a  note  to  which  Boston  hearts  will 
vibrate  so  lung  as  Boston  hearts  arc  beating, 

Nempe  hoc  assidue!  There  you  have 
it  cropping  up,  Boston  hearts !  Think  of 
that.  They  will  beat  and  they  will  vi- 
brate, and  this  matters  much  to  the  world 
beyond.  The  passage  is  the  more  mem- 
orable because  Lowell's  lines  did  not  re- 
fer to  Boston  at  all,  but  to  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  peculiar  sign  of  the  true  Boston- 
ian that  he  regards  all  Massachusetts  as 
merely  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  the  Three 
Hills. 

Professor  Wendell  reminds  us  of  that 
blasi  Muhammadan  gentleman.  Wall 
Dad,  of  whom  Kipling  has  much  to  say 
in  his  story  Oh  the  Cit\  Wall.  Wall 
Dad  had  become  thoroughly  Anglicised, 
He  had  given  up  his  religion  and  his 
racial  customs.  He  lolled  in  the  boudoir 
of  Lalun,  and  criticised  alike  the  British 
government  and  his  own  people.  When 
the  feast  of  Mohurrnm  came  on  and  there 
was  trouble  with  the  Hindus,  Wall  Dad 
looked  out  upon  the  turmoil  and  emitted 
a  few  epigrams.     The  fight  grew  some- 
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what   serious.     Then,   says   Kipling   of 
Wall  Dad : 

His  nostrils  were  distended,  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  he  was  smiting  himself  soflly  on 
the  breast.  The  crowd  poured  by  with  re- 
newed riot — a  gang  of  Mn  sal  mans  hard- 
pressed  by  some  hundred  Hindu  fanatics. 
Wall  Dad  left  my  side  with  an  oalh.  and, 
shouting:  "Ya  Hasan.'  Va  llussain!"  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  where  I  lost  sight 

Professor  Wendell  is  the  \\'ali  Dad  of 
Boston.  He  can  discourse  in  an  tinemo- 
tional  yet  piquant  way  of  English  litera- 
ture and  other  literatures;  but  when 
something  really  stirs  him  and  he  wishes 
to  give  it  the  highest  praise  that  he  can 
think  of,  he  tells  tis  that  here  is  a  note 


to  which  Boston  hearts  will  vibrate  so 
long  as  Boston  hearts  are  beating  1 

There  are  many  other  Wali  Dads  in 
Boston,  not  all  of  them  of  such  high  de- 
gree; yet  they  are  quite  as  faithful  to  the 
Boston  standard  of  comparison.  Some 
years  ago,  when  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
was  in  the  United  States,  he  went  out  to 
Cambridge  and  visited  the  university,  A 
Boston  newspaper  fell  to  musing  on  this 
incident.  It  wondered  just  what  sort  of 
an  impression  individual  Eostonians  had 
made  upon  the  Prince.  It  closed  with  the 
following  delightful  passage  of  rumina- 
tion: 

We  should  not  be  so  much  interested  to 
learn  what  Prince  Henry  thought  of  very  dis- 
tinguished  men   like    President   Eliot,   but   it 
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would  be  instructive  were  the  Prince  to  set 
down  all  his  reflections  upon  some  of  our 
typical  Boston  citfeens,  as,  for  instance,  what 
impression  he  cari?ied  away  of  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson. 

It  never  for  a'fhoment  occurred  to  this 
worthy  scribe  that  a  royal  prince  who 
had  met  the  greatest  men  in  Europe — 
statesmen,  soldiers,  philosophers,  schol- 
ars, financiers  and  others — and  who  was 
perpetually  attending  magnificent  func- 
tions, might  possibly  have  failed  to  let  his 
mind  dwell  with  intense  earnestness  upon 
any  of  the  "typical  Boston  citizens" — 
even  upon  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson 
— and  that  he  would  not  probably  have 
sat  up  nights  trying  to  formulate  an 
opinion  even  of  a  Perkins. 

But  this  was  extremely  characteristic 
of  the  Boston  mind  and  the  Boston  point 
of  view.  It  is  local — tremendously  so; 
and  it  tends  to  specify  and  be  exceed- 
ingly concrete  with  regard  to  whatever 
happens  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity.  Drop- 
ping to  a  lower  level,  just  scan  the  head- 
lines in  the  Boston  newspapers.  You 
will  find  such  things  as  this : 

NATICK  MAN  FALLS  FORTY 

FEET ! 
Or  this: 

SOUTH  FRAMINGHAM  BUTCHER 
TRIES  A  NEW  EXPERIMENT! 

Here  vou  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  It  is 
not  so  important  that  some  one  fell  forty 
feet,  but  that  this  catastrophe  happened 
in  the  city  of  Natick.  Likewise,  the 
"new  experiment"  may,  perhaps,  in  it- 
self be  interesting,  but  this  interest  is 
largely  heightened  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  empirical  butcher  who  tried  it 
was  a  resident  of  South  Framingham. 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  a  long  and 
otiose  digression  in  a  paper  which  under- 
takes to  tell  something  about  Boston.  But 
if  you  will  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  no  digression,  but  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  I  have 
really  been  telling  you  about  Boston  all 
the  time.  I  have  been  indicating  and  il- 
lustrating its  concentrated  individualism, 
which  has  set  its  stamp  so  strongly  upon 
this  interesting  city  as  to  make  it  morQ 
individual    than   any   other   city   of   the 


United  States.  Bostonians  will  tell  you 
with  a  sort  of  moan  that  the  old  land- 
marks are  being  swept  away  and  that  the 
influx  of  an  alien  population  has  sadly 
changed  the  good  old  town.  It  is  true 
that  Boston  has  had  Irish  mayors;  and 
that  not  long  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
change  the  beautiful  name  of  an  historic 
portion  of  the  city  in  honour  of  a  local 
Italian  politician.  Nevertheless,  the  grim 
tenacity  with  which  Boston  holds  to  its 
New  England  past  is  so  much  in  evi- 
dence as  to  make  small  things  like  this  of 
no  importance.  The  spirit  of  Cotton 
Mather  and  Hancock,  the  Adamses,  the 
Quincys,  the  Lawrences  and  the  Abbotts, 
wrought  so  mightily  in  Boston  for  two 
centuries  or  more  as  to  stamp  the  place 
with  certain  traits  which  can  perhaps 
never  be  eliminated.  A  resident  of  the 
Back  Bay  district,  or  one  who  lives  in 
those  quaint  and  charming  little  streets 
just  off  Beacon  Hill,  may  note  some  vari- 
ations that  are  infinitesimally  small;  yet 
the  visitor  does  not  recognise  them.  To 
him,  Boston  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to- 
day and  forever. 

I  have  said  it  many  times  before,  and 
so  have  others,  but  I  must  say  it  once 
again :  the  thing  that  makes  Boston  so 
unlike  any  other  city  of  America  is  its 
kinship  to  the  smaller  cities  of  Old  Eng- 
land. You  find  yourself  starting  with  a 
gasp  of  astonishment  and  delight  on 
turning  some  corner,  on  being  reminded 
of  Leeds,  or  Leicester,  or  Canterbury, 
or  Coventry,  or  Chester,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  define 
wherein  consists  this  likeness,  but  it  is 
always  there.  It  is  there  just  as  truly  on 
State  Street,  with  its  noise  and  bustle, 
as  it  is  in  Copley  Square  or  along  the 
Public  Gardens,  or  when  you  stand  be- 
side the  State  House  and  see  vistas  on 
every  side  that  are  not  American  at  all, 
but  English.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
Englishmen  that  they  are  oppressively 
self-centred,  that  they  seem  repellent  to 
a  stranger,  but  that,  after  all,  they  have 
made  England  a  country  which  contains 
the  most  beautiful  homes  in  the  whole 
world.  Let  me  say  that  in  this  respect 
Bostonians  are  like  Englishmen,  and  that 
Boston  is  like  England.  One  need  not  be 
here  more  than  half  an  hour  before  he 
gets  the  English  flavour.  The  very  names 
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upon  the  shop-signs  are  good  old  Saxon 
names.  When  you  find  such  names  upon 
Broadway  in  vast  New  York,  you  stop 
and  feel  like  taking  off  your  hat,  they 
are  so  rare,  incongruously  placed  beside 
the  names  of  Germans,  Irish.  Poles,  Ital- 
ians and  even  Greeks  and  smooth  Ar- 
menians ;  but  in  Boston  it  is  quite  the 
other  way.  A  foreign  name  is  here  a 
curiosity.  It  is  delightful  even  to  know 
that  the  street  up  which  you  stroll  is 
Marlborough  Street  or  Devonshire 
Street,  or  Somerset  Street,  or  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  or  Beacon  Street,  and 
that  the  cars  which  pass  you  bear  such 
legends  as  "Middlesex  Fells."  What  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  there  are  fells  near 
Boston !  How  fine  the  good  old  county 
names  of  Middlesex  and  Suffolk !  How 
pleasing  that  the  statues  which  adorn  the 
town  are  not  the  statues  of  Garibaldi,  or 
Verazzano,  or  even  of  Columbus,  who 
was,  after  all,  a  dago,  but  of  Americans 
such  as  Washington  and  Webster  and 
Everett  and  Sumner  and  Hooker.  How 
it  thrills  one  to  find  that  its  park  is  not 
called  a  park,  but  has  the  good  old  name 
of  Common,  and  that  the  beautifully 
shaded  turf  below  it  is  a  Public  Garden. 
Even  though  the  Shaw  monument  is  dis- 


figured by  an  inscription  in  atrocious 
Latin,  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  a  gen- 
uine American, 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  homes  of  Bos- 
ton that  make  the  greater  part  of  it  so 
beautiful.  Gently  swelling  fronts,  clus- 
tered thick  with  ivy,  fine  old  balconies 
touched  always  with  a  suggestion  of 
greenery  and  with  awnings  that  cast  a 
pleasant  shade  below — these  are  what 
most  appeals  to  the  wanderer  from  other 
and  cruder  American  cities.  We  don't 
know  precisely  the  place  which  Mr. 
Howells  had  in  mind  when  he  described 
the  little  house  in  Clover  Street  where 
Bartley  Hubbard  and  Marcia  set  up  their 
household  gods;  but  we  have  seen  a 
dozen  pleasant  thoroughfares  which 
might  have  served  him  as  a  model.  One 
would  rather  live  in  Clover  Street,  how- 
ever humble  it  may  be,  than  in  any  of 
those  brownstone  structures  decorated 
with  griffins  and  impossible  gods  along 
the  pretentious  West  End  Avenue  in 
New  York.  And  if  you  come  to  squares 
and  public  buildings,  there  is  nothing  in 
New  York  to  equal  the  shaded  approach 
to  the  State  House,  whose  gilded  dome 
looks  benignantly  down  upon  all  of  Bos- 
ton.   Nor  can  New  York  equal  Copley 
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:     GREAT     ARCHITECTURAL     I 

SEW   YORK   AND   MAKES  ST.    PATRICK'S 

TLE  SPIRES,  SEEM   fantastic" 


Square,  which,  indeed,  would  be  conspic- 
uous for  its  chaste  magnificence  in  any 
European  capital.  Richardson's  great 
architectural  creation.  Trinity  Church, 
conceived  in  a  spirit  that  is  Romanesque, 
surpasses  Old  Trinity  in  New  York, 
and  makes  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  with 
its  two  perky  little  spires,  seem  fantastic. 
What  the  still  unfinished  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  will  actually  be 
after  the  architects  have  made  the 
fiftieth  change  in  their  inharmonious 
plans,  no  one  can  say.  At  present 
it  is  squat  and  huge,  a  j  umble  of 
Classical  and  Gothic.  It  can  never  hope 
to  have  the  unity  and  harmony  of  Ihe 
noblest  church  in  Boston.  Copley 
Square,  in  fact,  next  to  Beacon  Hill,  is 
Boston's  chief  glory,  with  its  three 
churches,  the  Public  Library,  and  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  I  have  enough 
of  the  New  Yorker  in  me  to  make  me  en- 
vious of  these  splendid  structures,  and 
enough  of  the  Bostonian  to  regret  that  a 
few  trumpery  shops  have  been  allowed 
to  creep  in  and  mar  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole. 
^^fieverting  to  the  English  aspects  of  the 


city  (which  includes  the  State  as  well), 
one  likes  to  know  that  the  Governor  of 

Massachusetts  and  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor are  the  only  public  officers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  legally  the  posses- 
sors of  titles.  The  Governor  is  by  law 
"His  Excellency,"  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  by  law  "His  Honour,"  So, 
too,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  some- 
thing like  an  English  sheriff — a  person  of 
much  dignity,  and  not  a  lounging  politi- 
cian, nor  a  glorified  constable,  as  is  the 
case  elsewhere.  He  is  entitled  to  wear  a 
uniform  and  also  to  carry  a  sword  beside 
him,  precisely  as  the  sheriffs  did  nearly 
three  centuries  ago.  Furthermore,  every 
proclamation  of  His  Excellency  and 
every  official  order  of  the  "General 
Court"  winds  up  with  the  stately  words: 
''God  Save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts!" just  as  in  modern  Rome  the 
citv  ordinances  still  bear  the  ancient  and 
hallowed  abbreviation  "S.  P.  Q.  R." 

These  things  are  not  trifles.  They  are 
indicative  of  the  spirit  which,  as  I  have 
said,  survives  all  modern  changes.  They 
are  rooted  in  the  past.  They  are  redo- 
lent of  a  fine  tradition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  while  this  is  Eng- 
lish and  Saxon,  it  is  none  the  less  the 
Saxon-English  of  a  provincial  town.  The 
Boston  of  the  past  was  aristocratic  in  a 
sense — aristocratic  as  Venice  was,  but 
without  the  finer  touches  which  would 
have  come  had  the  community  been  Roy- 
alist and  Cavalier  instead  of  Puritan.  It 
was  an  aristocracy  of  those  who  believed 
that  "the  India  trade"  had  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  that  the  rich  merchant  who 
owned  slave  ships  and  imported  blacks 
for  the  Southern  plantations  was  some- 
thing of  a  nobleman.  A  nobleman  he 
was,  but  without  the  esoteric  graces  of  a 
nobleman.  He  was  strong,  but  hard.  He 
served  the  Lord  on  Sundays ;  but 
through  the  week-days  he  was  busy  on 
the  wharves,  reckoning  up  his  profits 
from  those  ships,  underneath  whose  bat- 
tened hatches  there  screamed  and  yelled 


a  herd  of  wretched  negroes,  rolling  their 
yellow  eyeballs  and  gasping  for  air  and 
water  while  the  vessel  rolled  in  the  sultry 
calms  of  the  southern  seas.  He  had  no 
sense  of  humour,  just  as  to-day  he  has 
very  little ;  since  from  the  roof  of  a  fine 
chamber  in  the  State  House  there  still 
hangs  a  codfish  as  a  symbol  of  his  sea- 
faring. The  Governor  may  be  styled 
"His  Excellency,"  but  he  is  very  likely 
in  private  life  a  manufacturer  of  shoes. 
The  sheriff  of  Middlesex  may  appear 
with  sword  and  uniform  and  with  huge 
gilt  epaulets  upon  his  shoulders ;  but  he 
also  wears  what  he  would  call  "a  silk 
hat,"  so  that  he  was  not  long  ago  de- 
scribed as  "resembling  some  distinguished 
diplomat  from  Haiti."  The  Boston 
Lancers  go  cantering  over  the  long 
bridge  to  Harvard,  or  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Boston,  and  they  make  a  rather 
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fine  display ;  yet  no  one  ever  heard  of 
these  civic  warriors  engaging  on  the 
stricken  field.  They  are  really  the  train- 
band of  Boston;  and  while  they  thus 
recall  a  British  origin,  they  recall  no  less 
the  lower  levels  to  which  trainbands  be- 
long, Boston,  in  fact,  is  not  at  its  best 
when  it  goes  beyond  a  Puritan  notion  of 
elegance  and  comfort,  A  banquet  there 
will  show  extraordinary  solecisms  in  the 
order  of  the  wines ;  and  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Howells  for  the  fact 
that  Dan  Mavering  and  his  father — both 
of  them  Harvard  men — when  lunching  at 
the  Parker  House,  ordered  raw  oysters  in 
midsummer.  What  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  of  Boston's  hotels  is  really  rather 
stodgy,  even  though  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  its  decoration  and  cuisine.  The 
so-called  Brahmin  caste  is  called  so  only 
by  its  members,  or  at  the  most  it  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  the  Sudra. 

It  is  because  Bostonians  are  not  aware 
of  this  and  will  never  be  aware  of  it,  that 
their  attitude  is  so  different  from  that  of 
those  who  inhabit  other  American  cities. 
Thus,  if  you  tell  a  Chicago  gentleman 
that  you  think  his  town  extremely  sooty, 
and  if  you  quote  to  him  a  litlle  of  what 
Kipling  said  about  it — as  to  "its  maze  of 
wire-ropes  overhead  and  dirty  stone  flag- 
ging underfoot" — "its  turmoil  and 
squash" — he  will  turn  on  you  with  in- 
dignation and  recite  to  you  statistics  of 
its  rapid  growth,  the  number  of  pigs  that 
are  slaughtered  there  each  day,  and  will 
tell  you  how  every  one  is  hustling  for 
.except  those  who  are  also  hust- 


ling for  culture.  If  you  remark  to  a  Phil- 
adelphtan  that  his  city  is  the  most  cor- 
ruptly governed  of  any  city  in  the  world, 
he  will  look  abashed  and  rabbit-faced, 
because  he  cannot  deny  it.  If  you  tell  a 
New  Yorker  that  his  metropolis  has 
filthy  streets  which  are  continually  torn 
up,  that  it  swarms  with  aliens,  that  it  is 
heterogeneous  and  has  no  civic  solidarity, 
he  will  frankly  admit  all  this  without  re- 
sentment, adding  only:  "Well,  after  all, 
the  place  suits  me."  But  when  you  criti- 
cise Boston  to  a  Bostonian,  your  words 
glide  from  him  like  water  from  a  duck. 
Who  are  you  that  you  should  speak  of 
Boston?  Boston  is  Boston,  and  nothing 
else  can  possibly  be  said  of  it.  The  Bos- 
ton man  may  look  at  you  with  pity,  or 
he  may  look  at  you  with  tolerant  con- 
tempt, or  he  will  politely  change  the  sub- 
ject for  the  reason  that,  no  matter  what 
you  say,  it  cannot  possibly  have  any  in- 
terest for  him.  This  trait  is  profoundly 
British — provincial  British — and  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  Philistinism ;  for  the  true 
Philistine  thinks  that  he  is  better  than 
any  other  person,  and  that  what  he  has  is 
the  norm  by  which  all  things  are  to  be 
measured.  Who  can  criticise  a  norm? 
It  is  far  above  all  criticism  and  even  above 
all  comment,  because  of  its  normality. 

It  is  this  local  Boston  spirit  which  has 
left  some  unpleasant  marks  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  Thus,  when 
George  Washington,  in  1789,  made  his 
first  visit  to  New  England  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  in  Connecticut  and 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  "a 
covenant  with  hell."  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause lie,  a  Bostonian,  did  not  approve 
of  it. 

So  far  as  Boston,  at  various  times, 
aided  England  against  Americans,  this 
was  not  (as  one  might  think)  because 
Boston  is  itself  so  English.  Nowhere,  in 
fact,  is  there  so  little  Anglomania.  The 
people  from  the  earliest  times  have  been 
of  English  stock,  but  they  have  shown 
this  most  strikingly  in  their  general  will- 
ingness to  oppose,  confront  and  badger 
England,  They  have  the  Englishman's 
imreason,  stubbornness,  and  pride.  If 
you  doubt  it,  take  a  carriage  and  drive 
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New  Hampshire,  even  though  these 
States  were  not  wholly  favourable  to  the 
new  Republic,  But  it  was  only  in  Bos- 
ton that  he  was  met  with  something 
which  bordered  upon  insult.  Old  John 
Hancock  was  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
he  refused  either  to  meet  the  President 
at  the  border,  or  even  to  call  upon  him 
after  Washington  had  entered  Boston. 
This  was  immensely  characteristic,  and 
Hancock  showed  himself  thereby  to  be  a 
true  Bostonian — not  because  he  was 
pompous  and  pedantic  and  disregarded 
the  amenities  of  life,  but  because  he  hon- 
estly believed  that  the  Governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts was  a  greater  man  in  every  way 
than  the  President  of  the  nation  of  which 
Massachusetts  formed  a  part.  That  is 
very  much  the  fashion  in  which  a  Bos- 
tonian piir  sang  would  act  to-day  under 
the  compulsion  of  unprecedented  events. 
So,  again,  during  the  War  of  1812,  an- 
other Governor  of  Massachusetts  ham- 
pered the  nation  in  its  struggle  with 
Great  Britain.  Aid  and  comfort  were 
given  to  the  enemy,  and  twelve  Massa- 
chusetts delegates  attended  the  treason- 
able Hartford  Convention.  The  war  had 
injured  the  "business"  of  the  Boston 
merchants,  and  that  was  enough  for 
them.  That  Boston  should  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Republic  was  un- 
thinkable. Why?  Simply  because  it  was 
Boston.  -Another  Boston  man,  the  fanat- 
ical Wendell  Phillips,  later  described  the 
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out  to  Charlestown,  bidding  the  man  to 
stop  at  Bunker  Hill.  Even  the  Bostonians 
are  a  little  ashamed,  in  these  days,  of 
going  there.  They  leave  this  to  strangers 
and  newly  married  couples.  When  you 
ask  the  hall-porter  at  the  Touraine  to  call 
a  carriage,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  go- 
ing out  to  Bunker  Hill,  he  will  smile  a 
deprecating  smile  and  deferentially  sug- 
gest that  there  are  better  drives  in  other 
directions.  It  may  be  so,  but  there  is 
something  about  that  rough-hewn  obelisk 
that  appeals  to  me  and  stirs  my  blood. 

The  rugged  blocks  of  stone  appear  to 
symbolise  the  rugged,  untrained  men 
who,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  in  1775, 
faced  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  British 
army  and  hurled  them  back  again  and 
again,  until  every  bullet  had  been  shot 
away,  and  every  powder-horn  had  been 
emptied.  On  Bunker  Hill,  on^  recalls  the 
familiar  anecdote  of  the  American  who, 
in  later  years,  visited  the  citadel  at  Que- 
bec. On  this  visit  he  was  guided  by  a 
friend,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
just  a  little  of  the  tactlessness  that  marks 
his  people.  The  pair,  in  roving  about, 
came  upon  a  small  old-fashioned  cannon 
which  bore  a  label  showing  that  it  was 
captured  from  the  Americans  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  The  Englishman 
called  attention  to  the  label. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "this  cannon.  We 
took  it  from  you  at  Bunker  Hill." 

The  American  looked  with  a  curious 
interest  at  the  ancient  field-piece.  Then 
he  remarked  thoughtfully : 

"Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  have 
got  the  cannon.  But,"  he  added,  some- 
what more  slowly  and  distinctly,  "it  hap- 
pens that  zve  have  got  the  Hill." 

Whenever  I  visit  Bunker  Hill,  I  always 
go  into  the  little  museum  at  the  base  of 
the  monument, — not,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose, to  buy  souvenirs  or  to  look  at  pa- 
triotic relics;  but  especially  to  see  an 
old  coloured  print  which  hangs  upon  the 
wall,  and  which,  so  the  legend  underneath 
it  says,  represents  The  Hon^^  Israel 
Putnam,  Esq*"*^-  I  ddn't  believe  that  Put- 
nam could  possibly  have  resembled  th^ 


likeness  given  in  this  print,  which  I  re- 
gard as  the  most  remarkable  print  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  No  human  being  and  no 
being  who  was  even  partly  human  could 
look  like  such  a  pig-faced,  bloated  and 
preposterous  old  codger.  That  is  what 
makes  the  print  so  well  worth  seeing.  I 
have  spent  hours  in  the  print-shops  of 
Boston,  trying  to  find  a  duplicate  of  it, 
but  have  never  been  successful. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the 
marble  statue  of  Joseph  Warren  which 
stands  in  this  museum  is  hardly  better 
in  its  way.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  Henry 
Dexter,  and  represents  Warren,  not  as  a 
soldier  and  a  man  of  action,  but  as  a 
supercilious-looking  lady*s  doctor.  If  he 
really  was  like  that,  we  cannot  feel 
any  deep  regret  that  a  British  grena- 
dier poked  him  in  the  ribs  with  a 
bayonet,  as  represented  in  Trumbuirs 
painting. 

But  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  at 
the  very  spot  where  he  is  reputed  to  have 
stood  throughout  the  battle,  stands  a 
bronze  figure  of  Colonel  William  Pres- 
cott  wrought  by  Story.  That  statue  is 
one  which  gives,  in  every  line,  a  strong 
impression  of  all  that  is  and  was  the 
very  best  in  New  England  and  in  Boston. 
It  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  New 
England  standing  there  alert,  keen-eyed 
and  watchful,  grasping  a  drawn  sword 
and  gazing  toward  the  scarlet  ranks  that 
are  sweeping  slowly  up  the  hill  to  their 
destruction.  The  face  is  not  a  sympa- 
thetic face,  but  it  is  clean  and  strong.  It 
tells  of  a  clear  brain,  of  an  unflinching 
purpose,  and  of  dauntless  courage.  Pres- 
cott  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  and  it 
is  fitting  that  he  should  be  the  first  to 
receive  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
now  approaches  it.  Somehow,  Prescott  is 
like  Boston  when  we  have  purged  away 
the  minor  blemishes  at  which  we  jest  so 
lightly.  Though  we  come  to  scoflF,  we 
must,  if  we  are  thoughtful  and  sincere, 
remain  to  pray — to  pray  that  the  truth 
and  strength  and  power  which  seem  to 
live  in  this  heroic  figure  may  persist  and 
remain  as  an  ideal  for  all  Americans, 
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has  become  the 
I  fashion  of  late  to  make 
Ha  cult  of  the  primitive 
Haiid  elemental.  The  Call 
I  of  the  Wild  is  the  key- 
Inote  of  much  of  our  re- 

gccnt     fiction,     and     the 

Simple  Life  and  the  Return  to  Nature 
are  treated  as  terms  synonymous  with  La 
Bete  Humainc.  Now,  of  course,  there 
are  always  at  least  two  ways  of  looking 
at  anything,  and  human  life  is  no  excep- 
tion. You  can  regard  mankind  as  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  or  a  little  higher 
than  the  apes, — and  your  point  of  view 
cannot  alter  the  rather  important  fact 
that  man  is  neither  ape  nor  angel,  "but 
somewhere  midway  between  them ;  that 
you  cannot  picture  or  explain  intelli- 
gently any  of  the  fundamental  human 
emotions,  love  or  hate,  hope  or  fear  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  flesh  as  well 
as  the  spirit,  the  hereditary  animal  in- 
stincts and  impulses  as  well  as  the  high- 
est intellectual  processes  of  modem  cul- 
ture. It  is  also  quite  true  that  in  re- 
fined men  and  women  of  to-day  the  primi- 
tive savage  is  not  nearly  so  far  beneath 
the  surface  as  it  pleases  us  to  think  he  is. 
The  veneer  of  civilisation  which  a  few 
thousands  of  years  have  spread  over  our 
ancestors  of  the  stone  age  scales  off  with 
astonishing  ease  when  some  unusual 
combination  of  circumstances  suddenly 
renews  primordial  conditions.  The 
blood-lust  that  comes  in  battle,  the  primi- 
tive vengeance  of  the  unwritten  law,  are 
simply  re-enactments  of  prehistoric 
tragedy,  hereditary  memories  of  feuds 
fought  out  in  the  gloom  of  ancient  cave. 
But  these  are  not  new  ideas,  nor  is 
there  any  ^eat  profit  to  be  derived  from 
disproportionately  dwelling  upon  them. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  healthful  antidote  to 
the  overworked  brain  and  the  over- 
worked soul  to  remember  that  we  have 
red  blood  and  strong  supple  muscles ;  a 
good  thing  to  find  joy  in  deep  breaths  of 
pure  mountain  air,  in  clean,  swift  strokes 
through  blue,  sparkling  water.     It  is  a 


healthful  antidote  to  asceticism  and  ped- 
antry, to  live  for  a  time  in  the  heart  of 
ancient  woods.  But  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  thinking  of  man  as  a 
healthy  human  animal  and  thinking  of 
him  as  an  unhealthy  human  beast, — and 
the  Call-of-the-Wild  school  of  fiction  is 
tending  toward  precisely  this  exagger- 
ated and  mistaken  point  of  view.  The 
chief  trouble  with  all  the  so-called  Back- 
to-Nature  books  is  that  they  suggest  an 
abnormal  self -consciousness,  a  constant 
preoccupation  regarding  the  measure  of 
our  animalism.  Now,  it  is  a  sort  of 
axiom  that  so  long  as  wc  are  healthy 
and  normal,  we  do  not  give  much 
thought  to  our  physical  machinery ;  so 
long  as  our  breath  comes  easily  and  our 
pulse  is  even  and  our  appetite  is  good, 
we  do  not  remember  that  we  have  a  heart 
and  lungs  and  digestive  organs.  So  long 
as  we  are  physically  and  mentally 
sound,  we  do  not  pause  in  the  midst  of  a 
wrestling  match  or  a  cross-country  run 
to  calculate  the  precise  distance  that  sep- 
arates us  from  our  anthropoid  progeni- 
tors. But  this,  in  a  certain  way,  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  characters  in  the  average 
Call-of-the-WiM  novel  seem  to  be  doing, 
or  at  least  what  the  authors  are  con- 
stantly doing  for  them.  They  seem,  so 
to  speak,  to  keep  their  fingers  insistently 
upon  the  pulse  of  their  baser  animal  emo- 
tions,— and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
primitive,  healthy  savage  is  furthest  re- 
moved from  doing. 

Secondly,  this  modern  primordiahsm  is 
reprehensible  because  it  distorts  the 
truth.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  if  modern 
man  listens  with  one  ear  to  the  Call  of 
the  Wild,  he  listens  with  the  other  to  the 
Call  of  the  City,  the  call  of  civilisation 
and  of  progress.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for 
man  to  think  of  himself  simply  as  a  soul 
in  bondage,  a  prisoner  of  the  flesh 
which  must  be  persistently  mortified  by 
fasting  and  prayer  and  cloistral  seclu- 
sion. But  it  is,  if  anything,  a  degree 
worse  to  ignore  the  soul  altogether ;  to 
glorify  the   animal   instincts  as   man's 
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throughout  Alaska,  the  man  who  has 
formed  the  canning  trust,  and  who  at 
long  distance  controls  every  salmon  can- 
nery on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  that  of  the  hero's  stubborn  fight 
against  the  trust,  a  fight  that  involves 
every  unscrupulous  trick  that  a  desperate 
and  unscrupulous  stage  villain  can  in- 
vent; and  when  the  final  curtain  is  rung 
down,  the  hero  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  canning  factory  a  success ;  his 
rival  utterly  discredited;  his  former  be- 
trothed, the  rich  Chicago  girl,  revealed 
in  all  her  shallowness  and  treachery,  and 
he  himself  free  to  give  his  love  to  the 
Klondike  woman  who  has  helped  him 
make  his  fortune.  It  is  only  fair  to  read- 
ers of  The  Spoilers  to  tell  them  that  this 
Klonclike  woman,  the  real  heroine  of  the 
book,  is  Cherry  Malotte,  whom  they  can- 
not fail  to  remember  from  the  earlier 
volume,  and  whom  they  will  doubtless 
be  glad  to  see  again,  finally  married  and 
settled. 

Northern  Lights,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  is 
a  collection  of  short  stories  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  that  fits 
"Northern  in     rather     opportunely 

Lights"  with  the  type  of  books 

herein  under  discussion. 
The  notable  feature  about  these  stories 
is,  that  while  they  deal  with  primitive 
people  and  conditions,  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  snowbound  North,  the 
baser  passions  that  lurk  just  beneath  the 
surface, — ^yet  the  be-all  and  the  end-all 
of  these  tales  does  not  lie  in  their  chron- 
icle of  suffering  and  tragedy  and  brutal 
impulses,  but  rather  in  the  unexpected 
gleams  of  kindness  and  mercy  and  hu- 
man kinship  that  suddenly,  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  stories,  diffuses  a  glow 
of  tenderness  that  well  justifies  the  sym- 
bolic title  of  Northern  Lights,  Primor- 
dialism,  in  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the 
scheme  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  writings, 
serves  as  a  reminder,  not  of  man's  kin- 
ship with  the  brutes,  but  of  the  vast  dis- 
tance that  he  has  already  left  them  behind. 
Stradella,  the  last  of  the  long  series  of 
uniformly  well-told  tales  that  is  ever  to 

come  to  us  from  the  late 
Marion  Crawford,  seems 
at  first  sight  curiously 
out  of  place  in  a  discus- 
sion of  atavism  and  the  basic  passions  of 
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cave-dwellers.  And  yet,  when  one  comes 
to  think  more  carefully  of  its  sum  and 
substance,  one  realises  that  its  relationship 
to  the  type  of  book  represented  by  the 
foregoing  examples  is  no  more  strained 
or  artificial  than,  let  us  say,  that  of  The 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.   Stradella  is  a  tale  of  six- 
teenth-century Venice,  a  tale  that  bristles 
with    swords    and    with    villainy,   cruel 
parents  and  runaway  daughters,  bravos 
and  sbirri,  dungeons  and  torture-cham- 
bers.  But  it  is  all  told  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
lightest  and  most  whimsical  manner.  Al- 
though  fairness   forbids  that   the   book 
should  be  called  a  burlesque,  yet  there 
lurks  a  suspicion  that  the  author  was 
having  abundant  fun  in  writing  it;  and 
that  in  picturing  the  courtship  of  Or- 
tensia,  niece  of  a  Venetian  senator,  by 
her  music  master,  Stradella;  their  flight 
from  Venice  and  pursuit  by  two  amiable 
cutthroats,  hired  by  the  uncle,  with  in- 
structions to  kill  the  lover  and  capture 
the  girl ;  and  the  subsequent  long  comedy 
of  errors,  during  which  the  cutthroats, 
partly  through  a  series  of  accidents,  but 
partly  also  because  they  take  a  genuine 
fancy  to  the  young  couple,  fail  to  prevent 
their  ultimate  arrival  at  Rome  and  happi- 
ness under  the  protection  of  the  papal 
power, — ^that  in  picturing  all  this,   Mr. 
Crawford  came  as  near  to  opera-bouffe's 
methods  as  was  possible  to  come  and  yet 
preserve  an  illusion  of  actuality.     It  is 
the  sort  of  story  that  any  other  hand  less 
skilful  in  the  sheer  technique  of  fiction 
writing  would  have  easily  spoiled  by  a 
clumsy  touch.    But  as  it  stands  it  is  a 
delicate,  whimsical,  altogether  delightful 
love  story,  with  swift  transitions  from 
scenes  of  real  charm  and  pathos  to  others 
of  a  humour  that  wisely  stops  just  short 
of  the  grotesque.    The  two  hired  assas- 
sins of  the  story  are  most  engaging  ras- 
cals;   and    their    primordialism    is    less 
nearly  related  to  the  Stone  Age  than  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

ZanrfnV,  by  Marian  Edwards  Richards, 
is  a  strange,  unusual  story,  one  which  a 

good  many  readers  will 
at  first  be  inclined  to  un- 
derrate, puzzled  by  its 
eccentricities  of  struc- 
ture and  method.  Then,  little  by  little, 
as  they  make  their  way  deeper  into  the 
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heart  of  it,  they  will  come  to  realise  that 
here   is   a  work  of   rather   exceptional 
quality  and  delicate  art,  a  work  of  slender 
and    fragile    strength,    like    that    of    a 
woman's  slender,  supple  wrist;  and  that 
it  is  marred  only  in  its  ending,  where  the 
author's   purpose    seems    to   falter    and 
stumble.    Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  a  girl 
whose   mother's   family   were   Catholics 
while  her  father  was  a  Protestant.  So  long 
as  the  father  lived,  he  used  to  make  the 
child  utter  day  by  day  solemn  vows  that 
she  would  never  allow  herself  to  become 
a  Catholic.    But  after  the  death  of  both 
parents  she  is  sent  to  a  convent,  kept  in 
an  atmosphere  of  austerity  and  penance 
that  is  misery  to  a  sensitive,  nervous,  re- 
bellious nature.    The  one  bright  ray  in 
the  gloom  of  these  early  years  is  one  day, 
when  an  accident  occurs.   A  young  man 
riding  recklessly  is  thrown  and  crushed 
beneath  his  horse  at  the  convent's  gate, 
and  out  of  sheer  humanity  the  convent 
is  forced  to  take  him  in.  The  man,  dur- 
ing his  slow  struggle  back  to  life,  forms 
a  deep  attachment  for  the  child,  and  of- 
fers to  adopt  her  and  take  her  away, — 
but  the  plan  is  suddenly  rendered  impos- 
sible  when   the   surgeons   tell   him   the 
truth :  that  his  spine  is  crushed  and  that 
he  will  remain  for  life  a  paralytic.    The 
child,  however,  never  forgets  the  man; 
and   years    later,   when    she    is   on    the 
threshold  of  womanhood,  but  still  inno- 
cent as  ever  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
she  makes  her  escape  from  the  Sisters, 
tracks  the  man  down,  and  with  discon- 
certing and  naive  frankness  informs  him 
that  she  has  always  loved  him  and  that 
she  has  come  to  stay.    And  so  much  in 
earnest  is  she,  and  so  determined  to  rec- 
ognise no  obstacle,  that  she  does  stay,  not 
actually   in   the    same   house,   but   near 
enough  to  be  able  to  see  him  day  by  day. 
And,  of  course,  then  the  inevitable  hap- 
pens: the  man,  crippled,  useless,  often 
racked  with  pain,  falls  in  love  with  Zan- 
drie,   finds   the  task  of  holding  her  at 
arm's  length  grow  harder,  day  by  day; 


and  finally,  when  he  realises  that  her  in- 
nocence is  too  profound  to  allow  her  to 
understand  why  a  human  wreck  such  as 
he  has  no  right  to  marry,  takes  steps  to 
sever  their  relations  altogether.  There 
is  so  much  that  is  really  charming  in  this 
tender  and  unusual  idyl  that  it  seems  a 
pity  to  have  cheapened  it  by  the  hack- 
neyed device  of  a  marvellous  surgical 
operation,  a  quasi  cure,  and  the  notes  of 
a  wedding  march. 

The  Compact,  by  Ridgwell  CuUum,  is 
a  rugged  but  fairly  well-told  story  of  a 

woman    and    two    men, 
**Thc  working  out  a  very  prim- 

Compact"  itive    problem    of    love 

and  rivalry,  in  the  primi- 
tive environment  of  South  Africa.  Guy 
Chalmer  once  thought  that  he  loved 
Mary  Gordon;  but  that  was  before  the 
opportunities  opened  up  by  the  Boer 
war  took  him  to  the  Transvaal.  Once 
there,  it  seemed  easier  to  stay  and  let  the 
girl  believe  him  dead.  But  when,  later, 
Mary  Gordon  marries  Ferman  Elwood 
and  also  arrives  in  Africa,  Chalmers 
meets  her,  trumps  up  some  sort  of  an 
excuse  for  his  perfidy;  and,  finding  her 
still  desirable  and  plainly  indifferent  to 
her  husband,  goes  deliberately  to  work 
to  win  her  for  himself.  Elwood,  however, 
is  not  a  man  to  be  blind  where  the  woman 
he  loves  is  concerned;  so  he  seeks  out 
Chalmers,  and  at  the  point  of  a  pistol 
forces  him  to  agree  to  the  following 
compact:  they  are  each  to  have  twelve 
months'  grace,  in  which  time  one  or  the 
other  is  to  win  from  Mary  a  definite 
declaration  of  her  love,  after  which  the 
unsuccessful  suitor,  whether  husband  or 
lover,  is  pledged  to  kill  himself.  Poorly 
done,  this  story  would  make  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  dime  novel.  The  fact  that  it  is 
something  considerably  better  than  a 
dime  novel  is  due  to  its  careful  workman- 
ship, and  especially  to  the  clear  and  ac- 
curate brushstrokes  of  the  Transvaal 
background. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 
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A  HINT  TO  GOSSIPS 

CONFESS  to  a  colos- 
sal and  wholly  unwar- 
ranted interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  people.  It 
is  a  passion  with  me  (as 
with  Sherlock  Holmes, 
though  without  his  pro- 
fessional excuse-)  to  observe  the  passings 
in  and  out,  the  hand- shakings,  the  covert 
smiles  and  the  embarrassments  of  my 
neighbours,  but  it  is  an  equal  passion 
that  my  dramas  shall  have  a  final  scene — 
and  chance  situations  seldom  reveal  their 
secrets  to  the  mere  observer  who  is 
pressed  for  time.  Life  is  short,  and  if 
we  are  thoroughly  to  unravel  these 
dramatic  knots,  we  must  manage  to  intro- 
duce ourselves  upon  the  stage  and  skil- 
fully thaw  their  story  from  the  actors. 
Otherwise,  they  pass  and  we  pass,  and  the 
romantic  opportunity  is  gone  forever. 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  scorn  such 
an  apotheosis  of  gossip.  But  others  per- 
haps will  sympathise  with  me  on  my  first 
European  tour,  and  will  understand  my 
excitement  at  the  material  all  about  me. 
After  my  secluded  country  life,  it  was 
champagne  on  an  empty  stomach.  But 
many  were  the  mysteries  left  unex- 
plained frc«n  my  sheer  inability  to  force 
my  performers  into  speech  before  they 
had  hurried  again  into  the  void, 

I  condemn  as  too  rough  the  method 
quoted  by  the  Alice  Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass  poet,  although  I  wholly  share 
hts  instinct. 

I  shook  him  well  from  side  lo  side 

Until  his  face  was  blue. 
"Conif,  tell  me  how  you  live,"  I  cried, 

"And  what  it  is  you  do?" 

I  flatter  myself  that  in  its  place  I  have 
hit  upon  a  better  trick,  an  international 
master-key  as  it  were,  which  unlocks  the 
most  taciturn  and  sets  the  feeblest 
tongues  waging.  This  discovery  con- 
sists of  conversational  topics  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  open  the  hearts  of  utter 
strangers  immediately,  and  while  my  first 
— Marriage — is  perhaps  not  wholly  un- 


expected, my  second,  I  affirm  with  all 
mtxiesty,  has  the  startling  character  of  a 
new  truth. 

How  distinctly  I  recall  the  occasion  on 
which  matrimony  as  a  confidential  lever 
first  flashed  upon  me !  It  was  in  a  train 
from  Vienna  to  Salzburg.  Two  of  us  had 
embarked  on  a  seemingly  unprofitable 
journey  in  a  compartment  with  three — 
an  elderly,  delicate  man  in  grey  gloves, 
a  thick-set  commercial  traveller  shrouded 
in  his  hat,  while  a  huge  monster  filled 
the  remaining  space  with  his  legs  and  his 
snores.  The  elderly  gentleman  (he  had 
evidently  made  the  discovery  before  me) 
after  a  period  of  silence  asked  mildly  why 
I  travelled  without  my  father  or  my  hus- 
band. I  answered  that  neither  was  essen- 
tial to  travel,  whereat  the  Hungarian 
drummer  opened  one  eye.  My  companion 
added  that  if  we  had  waited  for  husbands 
before  travelling  we  should  not  be  where 
we  were ;  at  which  Fafner  ceased  his 
snorting  and  adjusted  his  hat  on  his 
knees.  I  cannot  trace  the  development 
further — it  was  too  swift.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  invalid  on  his  way  to  Bot- 
zen  was  waving  his  grey  gloves  in  pro- 
test ;  Fafner  writhed  and  grunted  facts 
about  his  daughter,  his  travels  and  his 
habits,  while  the  Hungarian  drummer 
forsook  his  bag  of  tape  and  buttons,  and 
leaned  back  sighing,  "Ach  die  Liebe,  die 
Liebe!"  Their  revelations  were  perhaps 
uninspired  by  the  highest  muse,  but  the 
hint  was  priceless,  and  time  fails  me  to 
enumerate  the  subsequent  mysteries 
which  this  one  theme  unravelled.  The 
Berlin  table,  hitherto  a  glum  composite  of 
English,  Dutch,  Swedish  and  German 
doctors,  expanded  under  its  magic  in- 
fluence in  a  single  dinner,  so  that  the  lit- 
tle maid  came  in  with  the  lights  for  tea 
before  we  had  thought  of  moving,  and 
the  conversation  wore  itself  out  in  a  near- 
by cafe.  The  sphinx-like  Austrian,  who 
concealed  his  identity  from  the  Florentine 
pension,  was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter  when  softened  by  this  wily  topic. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  what 
one  leams  about  marriage  or  anything 
thereto  pertaining  that  is  valuable.  It 
is  only  that  under  its  hypnotic  suasion 
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the  entire  company  reveals  where  it  came 
from,  where  it  is  going  and  why,  its  an- 
tecedents, and  its  hopes,  its  adventures 
and  fears.  In  short,  the  observer  has  but 
to  scribble  it  in  his  note-book,  at  once, 
without  the  fatigue  of  Sherlock's  in- 
ductive methods. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  situation 
arises  where  marriage  as  a  confidential 
prod  is  a  failure.  I  recall  a  table  of  tour- 
ists, this  time  in  Paris,  which  from  its 
character  presented  peculiar  difficulties. 
We  devoted  ourselves  silently  to  our  ex- 
cellent meal,  and  a  timid  effort  on  my 
part  to  introduce  the  customary  theme, 
suitably  disguised,  met  with  no  response. 
The  irresistible  Aristide  waving  lily 
hands  over  his  spinach  had  cast  a  spell 
over  one  end  of  the  table,  which  made  the 
matter  too  intimate  for  frank  confes- 
sions. 

Ag^in  chance  came  to  my  aid,  and  my 
second  weapon  was  discovered.  I  re- 
marked at  random  that  I  had  a  curiosity 
to  visit  India  (one  must  say  something 
between  courses),  whereat  the  subdued 
school-teacher  at  my  left  panted,  "Yes,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  snakes."  Snakes — the 
word  was  an  enchantment!  The  pretty 
Scotch  lady  leaned  across  the  table,  "And 
do  you  fear  them,  too  ?"  The  lady  lawyer 
from  Chicago  (we  were  all  ladies  but 
Aristide)  did  not  fear  them,  but  had  a 
boa  from  South  America  in  a  lily-tank  in 
the  garden.  The  Scotch  lady  exchanged 
horrified  murmurs  with  the  school- 
teacher, while  Mrs.  Pike  of  Kansas  re- 
assured us  by  the  news  that  hogs  let 
loose  on  snakes  finished  them  more  ef- 
fectively than  St.  Patrick  himself.  At 
this,  a  monument  of  quietude  at  my  right 
showed  signs  of  speech.  She  was  an 
Australian,  it  seemed,  and  had  survived 
incredible  serpentine  crises.  She  had  be- 
held a  large  snake  on  the  baby's  lap,  and 
like  a  second  William  Tell  had  shot  it 
dead.  We  heard  of  snakes  in  the  bushes, 
of  snakes  grasped  in  the  place  of  harness, 
of  snakes  in  dreams  and  premonitions,  of 
snakes  dead  and  alive.  Do  they  die  be- 
fore sundown?  Do  their  eyes  ever  close? 
The  spaghetti  wriggled — ^but,  oh  joy,  the 
table  talked !  As  we  left  the  room, 
the  lawyer,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  was 
plying  the  pale  teacher  with  fresh  night- 
mares of  pet  adders  with  drawn  fangs. 


I  could  have  sketched  the  life-history  of 
each  one  present  and  prophesied  her  fu- 
ture. I  am  convinced  by  later  experience 
that  nothing  but  snakes  could  have  dont 
it.  The  remainder  of  my  trip  was  a  tri- 
umphal procession.  I  dropped  my  more 
feeble  matrimonial  missile,  and  like  a  re- 
versed Medusa  warmed  all  tables  into 
life  with  my  snaky  spell.  It  was  with  a 
mental  swagger  that  I  approached  a 
new  group  with  its  dramatic  possibilities. 
I  bragged  silently  "Think  not  that  your 
past  can  elude  me  or  your  future  remain 
unguessed,"  and  with  a  careless  sugges- 
tion of  Kipling,  bracelet  patterns,  fishing 
("I  don't  mind  worms,  but  can't  bear 
snakes"  is  the  way  that  works)  or  even 
t*ie  circus,  the  ball  was  rolling,  and 
Stories  of  python  fights,  milk  fed  to 
household  cobras,  and  snake  eggs  hatched 
in  the  roof  multiplied  apace.  What  I  did 
not  know  then  of  my  interlocutors  was 
not  worth  knowing. 

So  much  for  the  facts !  They  were  dis- 
covered by  chance,  but  does  chance  alone 
account  for  them?  Is  there  no  philosophy 
behind  these  random  dinner  tables?  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  accidents 
of  the  trivial  observer  were  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  profound,  and  since  pro- 
fundity is  all  that  can  redeem  one  of 
my  catholic  curiosity  from  the  charge  of 
impertinence,  I  insist  upon  a  deep  inter- 
pretation of  these  apparent  eccentricities 
ot  talk.  You  have  without  doubt 
guessed  my  thought  at  once,  for  it  needs 
but  a  moment  for  a  nimble  mind  to  recall 
that  our  history  began  with  a  man,  a 
woman  and  a  serpent,  and  what  is  more 
to  be  expected  than  that  as  the  twig  was 
bent,  so  the  conversational  tree  should 
be  inclined,  in  all  off-shoots  of  the  parent 
stock?  Furthermore  this  lure  of  the 
serpent  is  no  inheritance  of  an  acquired 
trait.  It  dates  earlier  than  Eve's  loss  of 
innocence  to  the  very  creation  of  all 
breathing  things.  For,  why  was  Eve 
fascinated  by  the  serpent  to  begin  with? 
Can  we  imagine  the  lion,  handsome 
though  he  must  have  been  in  his  first 
grandeur,  as  luring  Eve  astray?  Or  can 
we  picture  the  cow  an  irresistible  tempt- 
ress, even  with  a  luscious  apple  on  each 
horn?  No — at  the  first  emergence  of 
conversation  from  chaos  a  man  and  a 
woman  talked  first  of  each  other  and  then 
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of  a  snake — ^and  small  wonder  that  these 
have  been  the  touchstones  of  confidence 
ever  since.  For  do  eternal  laws  change  ?  It 
is  our  bond  with  the  first  tete-a-tete.  And 
just  as  gravitation  holds  knives  and  forks 
upon  the  table,  no  less  than  the  planets  in 
their  courses,  and  the  laws  of  combus- 
tion are  the  same  for  a  sun  as  for  a  cigar- 
ette, so  the  serpent,  that  most  subtle  of 
all  beasts,  brought  death  into  the  world 
and  all  our  woe,  and  also  like  an  electric 
shock  rouses  Mrs.  Pike  of  Kansas  to  in- 
form us  that  hogs  will  rout  snakes  from 
any  pasture ! 

Eleanor  H.  Rowland, 

II 
MAGAZINE  VERSE 

E  admit,  reluctantly, 
Ithat  the  poetry  published 
I  in  our  American  maga- 
jzines  is  constantly  grow- 
|ing  more  saddening. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said, 
I  in  extenuation,  that  the 
poets  are  pitifully  paid.  An  advertiser, 
wishing  to  buy,  let  us  say,  the  frontis- 
piece page  of  one  of  our  periodicals,  must 
part  with  a  thousand  or  more  good  dol- 
lars, but  a  poet  who  wishes  to  warble 
over  the  same  sheet  of  paper  would  be 
lucky  if  the  editor  were  to  send  him  ten 
dollars  and  his  (the  poet's)  stamped 
(and  self-addressed)  envelope.  At  times 
we  like  to  think  that  our  publishers 
should  pay  more  for  their  verses.  At 
other  times  we  content  ourselves  by  wish- 
ing that  all  our  minor  poets  could,  at  in- 
tervals, be  muted — or  even  full  stopped. 

One  magazine  is,  indeed,  as  much  at 
fault  as  another.  They  each  of  them  har- 
bour— ^between  their  glossy  super-calen- 
dered pages — their  own  little  band  of 
shameless  sonneteers  and  rhapsodists. 
Fortunately  for  the  versifiers,  few  peo- 
ple are  hardy  enough  to  read  their  de- 
pressing offerings,  or  there  would  be 
such  an  outburst  of  indignation  as  might 
effectually  silence  the  whole  company  of 
them. 

Merely  as  one  of  a  group,  let  us  con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  the  Century  Maga* 
sine.  This  periodical  is  edited  by  two 
poets — each  with  three  poetical  names. 
It  pays  a  deal  of  attention  to  verse.   In- 


deed, if  one  were  seeking  for  representa- 
tive magazine  poetry  in  our  American 
periodicals,  it  would  be  there  that  one's 
first  search  would  have  to  be  made.  One 
of  the  best  and  most  frequent  of  the  Cen- 
tury's  corps  of  contributing  poets  is 
Edith  M.  Thomas.  Her  name,  at  least 
(if  not  her  work),  should  be  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  the  thirty-five  cent  maga- 
zines. In  the  October  Century  she  has 
been  awarded  the  place  of  highest  honour 
— the  frontispiece.  She  not  only  has  it 
all  to  herself,  but  she  has  it  in  many  col- 
ours! 

The  editors  must  think  fairly  well  of 
her  verse,  for  they  have  spent  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  on  the  poem,  the 
picture  acdompanying  it,  and  the  plates 
and  paper  and  presswork  needed  to  re- 
produce it. 

Let  us  peruse  the  poem !  It  is  yclept : 

THE  URN  OF  THE  YEAR 

A  little  while  and  all  this  golden  fire 

Shall  fall  in  silver  ash  and  be  inurned, 

And  for  the  flower  in  vain  shall  man  inquire, 

In  mystic  salvatory  undiscerned; 

But  in  the  ash  will  be  a  living  spark, 

And  from  the  seed  will  bloom  escape  the  dark. 

Noble  as  is  the  structure  of  the  entire 
verse,  we  maintain  that  it  is  the  last  line 
that  will  appeal  most  irresistibly  to  all 
true  lovers  of  poetry,  and  this  is  not  alone 
because  it  is  the  last,  but  because  (like 
some  of  Gray's  most  memorable  lines)  it 
is  so  perfectly  readjustable.  Let  us  at- 
tempt to  transpose  it  a  little,  thus : 

The    seed    will    escape    from    the    dark    and 

bloom — 
Bloom   will    escape    from   the    dark   and   the 

seed — 
And    the    seed-bloom    will    escape    from    the 

dark — 
And  the  seed  will  bloom  from  the  dark  (fire?) 

escape. 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  two 
most  striking  merits  of  this  work,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  say  "Clarity  and 
Originality!  Clarity  in  the  expression — 
originality  in  the  underlying  idea." 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  insa- 
tiable readers,  and — like  Mr.  Gilbert's 
hero — we  are  at  home  in  all  languages, 
but  we  have  never  before,   in  all  our 
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printed  peregrinations,  met  with  the  in- 
spiring thought  that,  though  the  trees 
may  possibly  become  bare — along  about 
autumn — they  wilt,  with  the  help  of  a 


favourable  climate,  once  again  burst  into 
bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la  I 

We   incline   to  the  opinion   that   our 
minor  poets  are,  if  anything,  overpaid. 
Felix  Warren  Carrolllon. 


STORIES  OF  STRANGE  ADVENTURE: 
NEW  AND  OLD 


—The  Iron  Bed 

N  the  year  1850,  I  was 
journeying  on  horseback 
through  the "  southern 
counties  of  Indiana,  with 
the  intention  of  making 
I  my  way  to  the  infant  city 
of  Cairo  in  Illinois.  My 
mission  was  one  of  business,  for  I  repre- 
sented a  large  firm  in  Cincinnati  which 
dealt  with  the  small  country  stores  that 
were  scattered  among  the  villages  just 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Railways  were 
infrequent  at  that  time.  The  first  road 
into  Chicago — the  Chicago  and  Galena — 
was  completed  in  that  very  year.  Here  and 
there  a  few  canals  had  been  commenced ; 
and  in  some  regions  there  were  stage- 
coach lines.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
most  convenient  to  bestride  a  good  horse 
and  thus  to  be  independent  and  able  to 
make  one's  way  more  directly  through  the 
forests  and  open  plains. 

Therefore,  I  travelled  in  this  primitive 
fashion,  having  a  good  black  horse  of 
much  speed  and  endurance.  Behind  me, 
a  small  valise  held  such  necessities  as 
were  customary,  and  also  a  small  stock  of 
ready  cash  in  gold  and  silver  pieces.  In 
1850,  the  country  had  no  established 
banks,  and  was  flooded  with  the  so-called 
"wildcat  currency,"  which  few  were  will- 
ing to  take  at  all,  or,  if  they  did  take  it, 
they  took  it  only  at  a  preposterous  dis- 
count. Hence,  my  employers  had  pro- 
vided me  with  hard  coin.  For  companion- 
ship, I  had  a  small  Scotch  terrier  that  had 


been  originally  christened  "Andrew 
Jackson" — a  name  which  usage  had  di- 
minished to  plain  "Jack." 

The  country  through  which  I  passed 
was  still  very  sparsely  sellled.  Much  of  it 
was  swampy  and  has  been  well  described 
by  Dickens  in  some  of  the  chapters  of 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  There  were,  how- 
ever, great  stretches  of  forest,  often 
choked  with  underbrush,  through  wWch 
even  my  good  horse  sometimes  found  it 
hard  to  force  his  way.  Again,  where  the 
trees  were  thinner,  I  could  trot  sometimes 
for  an  hour  or  two  over  a  sort  of  mossy 
turf.  The  settlements  were  far  apart  and 
consisted  of  only  a  few  rough  cabins,  ex- 
cept when  I  came  upon  the  county-seat, 
which  generally  had  a  fairly  good  hotel, 
some  shops,  and  at  least  one  bank.  Most 
of  my  days  were  passed  in  ■  solitude, 
broken  only  by  the  cries  of  the  wild 
creatures  that  inhabited  the  woods. 

Had  I  not  been  young  and  of  a  cheerful 
nature,  these  long  rides  through  the  for- 
est would  have  depressed  me;  for  often 
the  woods  were  very  gloomy,  and  the 
tree-tops,  meeting  overhead,  shut  out  the 
sun.  But  as  it  was,  I  whistled  and  sang 
as  I  rode  along,  and  amused  myself  with 
watching  ihe  dashes  which  Jack  made  at 
muskrats  and  raccoons  and  other  smaller 
creatures. 

I  bad  a  rough  map  of  the  region,  and 
generally  managed  so  that  when  night- 
fall came  I  should  find  myself  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  small  hamlet,  where 
I  could  obtain  shelter  and  a  meal ;  for  the 
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people  were  very  hospitable  and  rejoiced 
to  see  a  stranger  who  could  tell  them 
something  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
distant  world  of  towns  and  cities.  One 
night,  however,  my  map  failed  me.  I 
lost  my  way,  and  at  sunset  I  was  in  a 
very  thick  and  dusky  forest,  where  I  had 
expected  to  find  a  village.  As  the  light 
faded,  there  was  something  almost  terri- 
fying in  the  loneliness  about  me.  I  had 
ridden  all  day.  My  horse  was  weary,  and 
the  great  shadows  that  fell  seemed  to 
gather  me,  as  it  were,  into  an  abyss  of 
blackness. 

"Well,"  said  I  to  Jack,  "I  suppose  that 
we  shall  have  to  make  a  night  of  it  some- 
where in  these  woods." 

Yet  I  was  reluctant  to  do  so  and  still 
pushed  on,  feeling  my  way  very  slowly, 
or  rather  giving  my  horse  his  head,  since 
a  good  horse  by  instinct  will  generally 
make  straight  for  human  habitations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  as 
I  should  judge,  he  neighed  and  quick- 
ened his  pace.  Jack  also  barked.  In 
a  moment  or  two,  I  saw  in  the  distance 
a  light,  very  small  yet  very  welcome, 
for  it  seemed  to  come  from  a  candle  and 
to  show  that  I  was  near  some  sort  of 
house. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case;  for,  pres- 
ently I  rode  into  a  rough  clearing  and 
saw  outlined  against  the  darkness  of  the 
woods  a  rude  cabin,  which,  nevertheless, 
seemed  to  have  at  least  an  upper  and  a 
lower  room.  The  lower  room  had  a  win- 
dow quite  unglazed,  through  which  shone 
the  candle-light  that  I  had  seen.  Rid- 
ing up  to  this  hovel  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  I  should  now  feel  on  entering  a  palace, 
I  knocked  with  my  whip  at  a  thick  door 
of  logs.  There  was  a  sound  inside,  and 
presently  two  heavy  bars  were  drawn  and 
a  man  appeared  carrying  the  candle,  of 
which  the  r&ys  fell  full  upon  his  face. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  face,  but  was  seamed 
and  scarred  in  a  most  remarkable 
fashion,  besides  being  covered  with 
great  red  blotches. 

**I  have  lost  my  way,"  said  I.  "Can 
you  give  me  shelter  for  the  night?" 

The  man  seemed,  at  first,  reluctant. 
Then  I  added : 

"I  will  pay  you  well  if  you  will  take 
me  in  and  if  you  will  give  my  horse  some 
fodder." 


The  man  responded  with  a  surly  grunt. 
Then  he  replaced  the  candle  somewhere 
within,  kindled  a  pine-knot  torch,  and 
came  out  with  it  flaring  brilliantly.  Then 
I  saw  that  there  was  a  sort  of  shed  to 
which  he  indicated  by  a  gesture  that  I 
should  take  my  horse.  I  did  so,  removed 
the  saddle,  shook  down  some  green  stalks 
of  Indian  corn,  which  were  piled  there, 
and  then,  accompanied  by  Jack  and  with 
my  valise  under  my  arm,  followed  my  un- 
willing host  into  his  hovel. 

The  place  was  rough  and  rude  to  a  de- 
gree. It  consisted  of  a  great  square  room 
with  sides  of  unnlaned  logs.  There  was 
a  fireplace  on  which  a  few  large  sticks 
of  wood  were  smouldering  Above  it  there 
hung  a  flint-lock  musket  and  a  powder 
horn,  and  beside  it  sat  a  woman  in  dingy 
calico  and  with  a  red  shawl  above  her 
head.  The  only  furniture  consisted  of  a 
bench,  a  three-legged  stool  and  a  home- 
made table  on  which  were  a  number  of 
tin  plates.  A  more  cheerless  habitation 
I  have  never  entered.  As  I  came  in,  the 
man  shut  the  door  behind  me  and  barred 
it  with  two  heavy  bars  of  oak.  Then  for 
the  first  time,  after  throwing  his  torch 
into  the  fireplace,  he  spoke,  addressing 
the  old  woman. 

"Wife,"  said  he,  "here's  a  stranger.  He 
wants  to  spend  the  night  with  us.  Get 
him  something  to  eat." 

The  old  woman  dropped  her  shawl  and 
turned  around  to  look  at  me.  If  her  hus- 
band's face  had  been  repulsive,  hers  was 
absolutely  ghastly.  Her  skin  was  yellow 
and  drawn,  so  that  one  could  almost  see 
the  outlines  of  her  skull  beneath.  Her 
coarse  grey  hair  was  tumbled  sparsely 
about  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were 
bleaied  and  bloodshot,  and  yet  twinkled 
with  a  gleam  of  cunning.  She  looked  at 
me  for  a  long  time  and  then  her  lips 
parted  in  a  sort  of  silent  laughter  that 
seemed  horrible,  for  her  teeth  were  all 
broken  and  blackened,  so  that  her  grin 
was  that  of  a  veritable  witch. 

However,  she  said  nothing  and  was  ap- 
parently as  silent  as  her  husband ;  but  she 
arose  at  once,  went  into  a  recess  and 
brought  forth  several  strips  of  bacon 
which  she  proceeded  to  fry  in  an  iron  pan 
upon  the  embers.  Presently,  she  emptied 
the  contents  of  this  skillet  into  one  of  the 
tin  plates  and  set  it  before  me  on  the 
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table,  together  with  several  lumps  of  sour, 
Tieavy  bread. 

*There,"  she  said ;  "set  by,  stranger." 

The  dinner  would  have  been  quite  un- 
eatable had  I  not  fasted  since  breakfast- 
time.  As  it  was,  I  managed  to  eat  a  por- 
tion of  the  bacon  and  a  piece  of  the  sour 
bread,  sharing  them  both  with  Jack,  who 
sat  close  to  the  stool  I  occupied.  Usually, 
in  a  strange  place,  the  little  dog  dis- 
played a  lively  curiosity,  running  about 
and  sniffing  at  everything  with  perhaps  a 
bark  or  two  and  a  wagging  of  the  tail. 
But  here  he  seemed  to  have  been  affected 
by  the  sinister  aspect  of  the  strange  pair 
who  entertained  us ;  for  he  crouched  be- 
side me,  eating  what  I  gave  him,  but  mak- 
ing not  a  sound.  The  old  man  and  the 
woman  sat  together  on  the  bench  and 
stared  at  us.  They  asked  no  questions. 
They  said  nothing, — quite  unlike  the 
frontier  people  whom  I  had  usually  met. 
Once  I  detected  the  woman  making  a  sort 
of  signal  to  the  man,  and  once  I  thought 
he  whispered  to  her.  But  for  the  rest, 
the  two  were  motionless,  regarding  me  as 
strange  animals  might  have  done. 

Feeling  a  certain  curiosity,  I  spoke  to 
them  after  finishing  the  meal. 

"This  is  a  lonely  place  of  yours,"  said 
I.    "How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  village?" 

The  old  man  gave  another  grunt,  and 
answered : 

"I  don't  exactly  know.  I  never  go 
there." 

"Do  you  hunt?"  said  I,  looking  up  at 
his  old-fashioned  musket. 

"Everybody  hunts,"  he  returned,  so 
curtly  that  I  stopped  my  questioning. 

Before  long  the  silence  grew  oppres- 
sive. I  was  very  tired  and  felt  like 
yawning. 

"Can  you  let  me  have  a  bed  ?"  I  asked. 
"And  will  you  bring  me  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter?" 

He  picked  up  a  tin  pail,  unbarred  the 
door  and  went  out  into  the  darkness.  He 
was  gone  an  exceedingly  long  time.  I 
wondered  that  he  should  live  so  far  from 
any  spring,  for  most  of  these  cabins  were 
built  near  running  water.  The  minutes 
passed  and  still  he  did  not  return.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  it  was 
past  ten  o'clock.  As  I  put  it  back  into 
my  pocket,  I  saw  the  bleared  eyes  of  the 
old  woman  gleam  for  a  moment  at  the 


sight  of  gold.  She  was  examining  also, 
with  much  curiosity,  my  valise. 

Still  the  old  man  did  not  return.  I  be- 
gan to  feel  uneasy.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
woman  asked: 

"You  pay  us  for  the  night?" 

I  fancied  that  the  pair  had  been  doubt- 
ful on  this  point,  and  to  this  doubt  I 
ascribed  their  curious  manner.  There- 
fore, to  reassure  her,  I  drew  from  my 
pocket  quite  a  number  of  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  and  laid  upon  the  table  a  new  and 
shining  silver  dollar — an  enormous  sum 
for  such  accommodation  as  I  was  going 
to  receive.  The  old  woman  gasped  as 
she  saw  the  coins,  and  licked  her  lips  as 
she  once  more  grinned  her  diabolic  grin. 

"There,"  said  I,  "is  the  money  for  my 
lodging.  I  hope  your  husband  will  not  be 
very  long  in  showing  me  my  bed." 

At  that  moment,  Jack,  who  had  been 
crouching  on  the  floor,  uttered  a  low 
growl,  and  his  rough  hair  seemed  to 
bristle  on  his  back.  His  hearing  was 
keener  than  mine,  as  it  was  several  min- 
utes before  I  noticed  footsteps  coming 
toward  the  hut — the  footsteps  of  more 
than  a  single  person.  They  proved,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  footsteps  of  three  men, — 
first  of  all  my  repulsive-looking  host,  who 
carried  a  pail  of  water,  and  second,  the 
steps  of  two  younger  men  dressed  all  in 
deerskin.  They  were  powerful  fellows  with 
huge  arms  and  broad  chests.  Their  faces 
were  almost  as  dark  as  those  of  Indians, 
and  each  carried  at  his  side  a  long  sharp 
hunting  knife.  As  I  turned  to  face  them, 
they  grunted  out  a  sort  of  "Howdy,"  and 
then  took  their  places  on  the  bench 
against  the  wall. 

I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  these 
men  nor  the  mysterious  way  in  which 
they  had  come.  Evidently  the  old  man 
had  gone  to  summon  them.  Still,  one 
gets  used  to  rough  faces  and  rough  ways 
on  the  frontier,  and  so  I  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  were  not  the  sons  of  the 
old  couple  and  wholly  guiltless  of  any 
evil  motives.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  show  them  that  if  they  were 
desperadoes,  I  was  not  a  person  to  be 
trifled  with.  Therefore,  under  pretence 
of  examining  the  pockets  of  my  great- 
coat, I  drew  out  two  pistols  of  the  latest 
make  and  laid  them  for  a  moment  on  the 
table  while  I  pretended  to  search   for 
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something  else.  Then  I  returned  them  to 
my  pockets  in  a  careless  sort  of  way. 

"Come,"  said  the  old  man,  "Fll  show 
you  where  to  sleep." 

I  had  been  wondering  as  to  where  this 
place  could  be;  for,  although  the  cabin 
had  an  upper  story,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  means  of  getting  to  it  from  the  room 
below.  But  the  old  man  took  a  candle, 
lighted  it  from  the  other,  and  motioned 
me  to  follow  him  outside  the  door.  There 
I  perceived  a  stout  ladder  running  up  to 
the  second  story  of  the  house,  which  was 
not  directly  over  the  lower  room,  but  pro- 
jected backward. 

"Go  up,"  said  the  old  man. 

"No,"  said  I.  "You  go  up  first.  I  have 
to  carry  my  valise  and  also  my  dog,  and 
it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  follow  you." 

He  answered  nothing  but  mounted  the 
ladder.  At  the  top  there  was  a  door 
half  open,  through  which  he  led  me  into  a 
room.  It  was  absolutely  empty,  except 
for  a  small  iron  bed  which  stood  in  the 
middle.  The  old  man  put  down  his 
candle  on  the  floor,  and  as  he  turned  t6 
descend  the  ladder,  he  remarked : 

"There's  your  bed.  I'll  see  you  in  the 
morning." 

Saying  this,  he  disappeared  downward, 
closing  the  door  behind  him  as  he  went. 
My  first  thought  was  to  examine  this 
door  with  the  greatest  care.  When  I  did 
so,  all  my  suspicions  vanished ;  for  it  was 
provided  not  only  with  an  iron  bolt,  but 
also  with  two  sockets  into  which  there 
slipped  a  massive  wooden  bar. 

"Well,"  said  I  to  myself,  "there  was  no 
need  for  being  so  uneasy.  This  is  the 
only  door  to  the  room.  It  opens  inward 
and  I  can  bar  and  bolt  it.  I  don't  think 
my  hosts  are  very  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, but  they  have  certainly  given  me 
a  stronghold — a  regular  fortress  of 
safety.  So,  at  least  Fm  sure  of  a  good 
night's  sleep.  The  window,  too,  as  I  see, 
is  barred." 

So,  with  my  cheerfulness  restored,  I 
began  to  remove  my  clothes,  piling  them 
of  necessity  upon  the  floor.  I  opened  my 
valise  and  took  out  my  garments  for  the 
night.  As  for  making  anything  like  a 
toilet,  that  was,  of  course,  impossible; 
but  my  eyes  were  beginning  to  feel  so 
heavy  with  sleep  that  I  cared  nothing  for 
such  minor  matters. 


Having  thus  made  ready  for  a  long 
night's  slumber,  I  put  the  candle  by  the 
bed  where  I  could  extingiiish  it  readily, 
and  prepared  myself  to  lie  down.  Sud- 
denly, to  my  astonishment,  the  dog,  who 
had  been  strangely  silent,  leaped'  at  me 
and,  gripping  my  night-dress  in  his  teeth, 
pulled  me  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
window. 

"What  is  it,  Jack?"  said  I.  "Is  any- 
thing happening  outside  ?" 

With  my  candle  I  approached  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  There  was  nothing 
visible  save  the  tree-stumps  in  the  rude 
clearing.  Yet,  while  I  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, the  dog  was  absolutely  quiet. 
Turning  around,  I  once  more  approached 
the  bed.  Instantly,  for  a  second  time,  the 
animal  sprang  upon  me  and  struggled 
hard  to  push  me  back  again. 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "it  must  be  that  you 
don't  like  the  bed." 

A  second  and  a  third  time,  I  made  as 
if  to  lie  there,  and  again  and  again  the 
dog  prevented  me.  This  led  me  to  ex- 
amine the  bed  quite  closely.  There  was 
nothing  strange  about  it,  except  that  the 
frame  was  all  of  iron,  and  an  iron-framed 
bed  was  a  rare  thing  in  a  frontier  cabin, 
where  every  one  hews  out  his  furniture 
from  the  abundant  timber.  But  that 
alone  was  not  extraordinary. 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  "you're  not  used  to 
a  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Come ! 
ril  push  it  up  against  the  wall." 

So,  taking  hold  of  it,  I  pushed,  at  first 
with  little  force  and  then  with  all  my 
strength ;  but  to  my  surprise  it  would  not 
move  an  inch.  Then  I  saw  that  the  fore- 
legs were  clamped  tightly  to  the  floor. 
This  seemed  very  odd  to  me,  and  I  began 
to  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  cleverness 
of  my  dog.  Nevertheless,  what  difference 
did  it  make  whether  a  bed  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  room  or  at  the  side?  For  the 
last  time,  I  approached  it,  determined  to 
lie  down ;  when  the  animal,  divining  that 
I  was  not  to  be  deterred  so  easily  as  be- 
fore, uttered  three  sharp  yelps  and  leaped 
upon  me.  It  was  as  though  he  were 
pleading  with  me  not  to  do  what  I  in- 
tended. 

"Nonsense!"  I  called  out.  "What  on 
earth  can  be  the  matter  with  the  bed  ?" 

And  to  satisfy  my  canine  friend  that 
nothing  was  amiss,  I  picked  up  my  valise, 
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which  was  tolerably  heavy,  and  threw  it 
down  upon  the  bed.  Instantly,  there  was 
heard  a  grinding  sound,  the  bed  began  to 
sink  into  an  opening  which  yawned  in  the 

Sine  floor;  and  in  half  a  minute  my  va- 
se had  plunged  into  a  chasm  exactly  as 
'I  should  have  plunged  in,  had  it  not  been 
for  Jack's  devotion, 

I  seized  the  candle  rapidly  and  held  it 
above  the  iissure  in  the  floor.  Below  was 
a  great  black  pool  into  which  my  valise 
had  plashed.  As  I  looked  down,  lights 
gleamed  on  one  side  of  the  chasm,  and 
the  old  man,  armed  with  a  bludgeon,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  younger  men 
with  drawn  knives,  rushed  to  the  edge  of 
the  black  water,  while  the  hag  accom- 
panied them  holding  in  her  hand  a  blazing 
torch.  I  saw  it  all  in  a  single  flash. 
Then  I  rushed  to  the  pile  of  ciothing, 
hastily  slipped  on  my  great-coat,  dis- 
charged one  pistol  down  into  the  gulf, 
and  finally,  with  the  utmost  speed,  un- 
barred the  door,  half  leaped  down  the 
ladder,  and  ran  to  the  shed  where  my 
horse  Was  fastened,  I  had  fortunately 
left  him  bridled.  In  an  instant  I  was  on 
his  back  and  was  galloping  across  the 
clearing  with  the  brave  little  terrier 
bounding  along  close  at  the  horse's  heels. 
I  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest 
when  I  saw  dark  figures  emerging  from 
the  house.  There  came  a  spirt  of  flame 
as  a  bullet  whizzed  by  me.  Without  stop- 
ping, I  turned  and  discharged  my  other 


pistol,  and  then,  taking  no  heed  of  my 
direction,  I  let  my  horse  choose  his  own 
path,  and  galloped  swiftly  into  the  som- 
bre forest.  It  was  a  long  and  fearful 
night  of  wandering  and  searching  for 
open  country.  Toward  morning  my  eyes 
were  delighted  by  the  sight  of  smoke 
arising  from  distant  chimneys ;  and  I 
soon  found  myself  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
hamlet  which  is  now  Elizabethtown  in 
Hardin  County,  Illinois. 

I  was  a  strange  flgure  as  I  galloped  up 
the  road.  Men  and  women  and  children 
came  out  to  see  just  what  it  meant.  I 
gathered  some  of  the  men  together  and 
told  them  rapidly  of  my  adventure.  They 
knew  the  place  where  I  had  tried  to  spend 
the  night,  and  they  had  long  regarded  it 
with  suspicion,  although  they  had  no  defi- 
nite proof  that  anything  was  wrong  there. 
A  party  of  half  a  dozen  men  with  rifles 
afterwards  accompanied  me  through  the 
forest  and  found  the  house  deserted.  A 
search  in  the  cellar  underneath  my  sleep- 
ing-room revealed  the  presence  there  of 
skulls  and  human  bones  half  buried  in  the 
thick  black  loam.  It  was  obvious  that 
other  travellers  had  met  the  fate  which  I 
had  !  cen  so  lucky  as  to  escape. 

I  recovered  some  of  the  effects  which 
the  criminals  had  not  taken,  and  then  we 
set  the  cabin  on  iire  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground.  And  this  story  explains  why, 
until  he  died.  Jack  wore  a  handsome  sil- 
ver collar. 

Walter  Mayne. 
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RANDOM  REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND 
EVENTS.  By  John  D.  Rockefeller.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

^n  one  of  O.  Henry's  most  amusing  stories 
there  is  narrated  an  interview  between  the 
editor  of  a  country  periodical  in  the  South  and 
a  typical  "hustling"  business  agent  from  the 
North.  The  Southern  editor  remarks  that  he 
has  secured  for  publication  the  greatest  feature 
that  any  editor  could  hope  for. 

"Whatl"  exclaims  the  other.  "Have  you 
got  the  reminiscences  of  John  D.  Rockefeller?" 

This  seemed  to  his  practical  mind  the  most 
startling  and  sensational  bit  of  manuscript 
that  the  editor  could  ever  get.  But  this 
is  just  where  he,  and  thousands  of  persons  who 
are  not  the  creations  of  fiction  writers,  made 
a  great  mistake.  It  is  always  safe  to  assume 
that  a  man  who  has  been  connected  with  very 
important  events,  political  or  social  or  in- 
dustrial, will  not  really  tell  anything  about 
them  so  long  as  he  or  his  associates  are  alive. 
This  is  especially  true  when  he  has  been  a 
storm-centre  of  violent  controversy  and  wild 
denunciation.  Hence,  Bismarck's  memoirs  fell 
quite  flat,  and  naturally  so.  Whatever  the 
great  Chancellor  may  have  written  to  relieve 
his  mind  was  very  certain  not  to  be  published 
by  his  son.  In  the  two  bulky  volumes  there 
were  just  a  few  piquant  passages  and  nothing 
else  that  the  world  did  not  already  know; 
and  it  is  much  better  to  read  the  racy  pages 
of  Busch  or  Von  Poschinger,  or  the  narratives 
in  English  by  Mr.  Whitman  or  Mr.  Lowe. 
Even  the  recollections  of  Talleyrand,  although 
their  publication  was  held  back  for  more  than 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  were  so  thoroughly 
expurgated  by  his  heirs  as  to  have  only  a  mild 
historical  value.  And  so,  naturally,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's Random  Reminiscences  are  just  what 
a  sensible  person  might  have  expected — ^bland, 
benevolent,  evasive  and  very  brief.  If  you 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  sensational 
guise,  read  Demarest,  or  Miss  Tarbell,  or 
Lawson;  but  do  not  read  what  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  himself  indited,  unless  you  need  a 
gentle  soporific  He  tells  us  how  he  began  to 
save  money,  how  he  helped  to  pay  off  a  mort- 
gage on  a  church,  how  he  gave  a  widow  rather 
more  than  the  value  of  certain  property  which 
she  wished  to  sell;  but,  of  course,  he  confines 
his  remarks  on  pipe-lines  and  rebates  to  four 
or  five  innocuous  pages,  and  he  has  a  good 


deal  to  say  about  the  beauty  of  trusts  and  the 
art  of  giving.  The  following  paragraph  may 
be  regarded  as  sincere,  though  it  is  certainly 
naif,  because  it  seems  to  imply  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller himself  has  had  very  little  experience 
with  money  and  the  possession  of  it  The 
italics  are  our  own. 

The  mere  expenditure  of  money  for  things, 
so  I  am  told  by  those  who  profess  to  know, 
soon  palls  upon  one.  The  novelty  of  being 
able  to  purchase  anything  one  wants  soon 
passes,  because  what  people  most  seek  cannot 
be  bought  with  money.  These  rich  men  we 
read  about  in  the  newspapers  cannot  get  per- 
sonal returns  beyond  a  well-defined  limit  for 
their  expenditure.  They  cannot  gratify  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  beyond  very  moderate 
bounds,  since  they  cannot  purchase  a  good 
digestion ;  they  cannot  lavish  very  much  money 
on  fine  raiment  for  themselves  or  their  families 
without  suffering  from  public  ridicule ;  ana  in 
their  homes  they  cannot  go  much  beyond  the 
comforts  of  the  less  wealthy  without  involving 
them  in  more  pain  than  pleasure. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 
By  John  Edwin  Sandys,  LittD.  Illustrated.  Vols, 
ii  and  iii.    Cambridge:  The  University  Press. 

The  first  volume  of  this  bulky  work  by  Dr. 
Sandys  appeared  in  1903  and  traced  the  his- 
tory of  classical  scholarship  from  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us,  which 
are  of  considerable  disparity  in  size,  continue 
the  story  to  the  present  time.  We  might  be 
tempted  to  give  these  latter  volumes  a  long 
and  minute  examination  here,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  six  years  ago  we  criticised  the 
first  volume  in  this  magazine,  setting  forth  its 
general  merits  and  defects.  The  same  merits 
and  the  same  defects  characterise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  Dr.  Sandys  has  read 
enormously  and  must  have  a  colossal  store  of 
notes.  He  has  conscientiously  tried  to  give 
the  subject  in  outline  and  also  in  detail.  Such 
a  task  requires  a  sense  of  proportion  which, 
unfortunately,  the  author  does  not  possess;  or 
else  he  has  published  his  book  prematurely. 
Another  ten  years  of  meditation  and  cor- 
relation would  very  likely  have  prevented  this 
ambitious  effort  from  being  conspicuously  rudis 
indigestaque  moles.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr. 
Sandys  should  have  felt  bound  to  preserve  so 
many  flies  in  the  amber  of  his  own  recollec- 
tions. The  number  of  comparatively  little 
men  whom  he  sees  fit  to  commemorate  get  in 
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the  way  of  even  a  mature  reader  and  give  a 
blurred  impression  of  those  great  figures 
which  ought  to  stand  forth  in  their  full  sig- 
nificance. This  criticism  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  his  treatment  of  English  classical 
scholars.  Surely  no  one  but  an  Englishman 
would  make  so  much  of  Scholefield,  Blakesley, 
Lushington,  Cope,  W.  G.  Clark,  Alexander 
Grant  and  a  swarm  of  others  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  with  Juvenal,  quantula  sunt  hominum 
corpusculal  His  account  of  classical  scholar- 
ship in  the  United  States  can  scarcely  be  held 
to  represent  anything  like  first-hand  knowledge. 
We  are  tempted  to  say  that  it  was  possibly 
written  under  the  dogmatical  direction  of  Mr. 
Hicky  Morgan.  One  smiles  at  the  importance 
given  to  Professor  Greenough  as  contrasted 
with  the  mere  casual  mention  of  Professor 
Gildersleeve.  In  this  closely  packed  catalogue 
of  names,  nearly  ^  page  is  given  to  the  late 
Minton  Warren  who  cannot  be  said  to  have 
done  anything  at  all  to  justify  the  promise  of 


his  early  years.  The  note  in  small  type  con- 
cerning Dr.  Anthon  of  Columbia  fails  to  men- 
tion the  interesting  fact  that  his  classical  books 
were  eagerly  reprinted  in  England,  where  they 
revealed  to  mature  Englishmen  something  of 
what  was  being  done  upon  the  Continent  by 
the  great  German  philologists.  It  also  con- 
<  tains  the  incorrect  statement  that  Dr.  Anthon, 
"for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  produced 
one  volume  per  annum,"  Reverting  to  foreign 
scholars.  Bticheler  receives  due  honour;  but 
no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  his  great  edition 
of  Petronius.  We  might  extend  a  list  of  criti- 
cisms such  as  this  for  twenty  pages  or  more, 
did  we  wish;  yet  it  is  scarcely  worth  one's 
while.  The  book  has  great  merit  as  a  work 
of  reference  and,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  Some 
day  it  will  be  rewritten,  condensed  here,  and 
expanded  there,  until  it  shall  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  classical 
philology. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

BELLES-LETTRES 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

Thoughts  of  Comfort  from  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

In  the  Favourite  Thought  Series. 
Other  volumes  in  this  series  are 
Thoughts  of  Friendship  from  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson;  and  Some  Fruits  of 
Solitude  by  William  Penn. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Human  Way.    By  Louise  Collier  Will- 
cox. 

A  series  of  essays  on  the  possible  deco- 
ration of  life :  "The  Service  of  Books" ; 
"Out-of-Doors" ;  "The  Children"; 
"Friendship" ;  "Human  Relations" ; 
"The  Area  of  the  Personality";  "The 
Hidden  Life";  "Solitude";  "Memorat 
Mcmoria" ;  "Detachment." 

VERSE 
Brentano's: 

Pxstum  and  Other  Poems.     By  Alexander 
Blair  Thaw. 

Miscellaneous  verse. 


Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Dreaming  Back.  By  Floretta  Newbury 
Crawford. 

Miscellaneous  verses,*  including  some 
hitherto  unpublished  work  of  the  author. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Valkyrie.  (Die  Walkure.)  A  Dra- 
matic Poem  by  Richard  Wagner,  Freely 
Translated  in  Poetic .  Narrative  Form  by 
Oliver  Huckel. 

The  fifth  of  the  Wagner  music-dramas 
to  be  retold  by  Dr.  Huckel  in  English 
verse.  It  is  the  second  of  the  fourfold 
cycle  of  the  "Ring."  The  Rheingold, 
which  appeared  last  year,  gives  the  open- 
ing of  this  heroic  tragedy — the  theft  of 
the  magic  gold.  The  WalkUre  con- 
tinues the  story  with  the  efforts  of 
Wotan  to  shield  the  gods  from  destruc- 
tion. 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

Little  Songs  for  Two.  By  Edmund  Vance 
Cooke. 

Twenty-four  short  poems  and  verses, 
some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Century,  Delineator,  Appleton's, 
Metropolitan,  and  Other  magazines. 
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DuMild  and  Company: 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  By  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning. 

Recently  added  to  the  Rubric  Series. 

Forbes  and  Company: 

Jane  Jones  and  Some  Others.  By  Ben  King. 
Illustrations  by  John  A.  Williams. 

Containing  forty  of  Ben  King's  most 
popular  poems,  humorous  and  serious. 
Illustrated  by  sixteen  full-page  coloured 
plates. 

/.  B,  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Blushful  South  and  Hippocrene.  By 
Robert  Loveman. 

A  new  collection  of  verse  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Rain  Song, 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

A  Round  of  Rimes.  By  Denis  A.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

A  collection  of  lyrics  by  the  author  of 
Voices  from  Erin, 

From  the  Book  of  Life.  Poems.  By  Rich- 
ard Burton. 

Representing  the  best  of  Dr.  Burton's 
poetry  since  the  publication  of  his  last 
book  in  1903. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Golden  Treasunr.  Selected  from  the 
Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the 
English  Language  and  Arranged  with 
Notes  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave. 

A  new  edition  containing  the  First 
and  Second  Series  in  one  volume.  The 
First  Series  includes  only  the  work  of 
goets  not  living  in  1861,  and  the  Second 
Series  continues  the  anthology  to  the 
present  time. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

The  Poems  of  William  Winter.  Author's 
Edition. 

A  complete  and  final  edition  of  the 
poems  9f  William  Winter.  It  sums  up 
all  previous  collections  and  adds  a  num- 
ber of  new  poems.  There  is  also  a 
limited  large  paper  edition,  each  copy 
being  numbered,  dated  and  inscribed  by 
Mr.  Winter  with  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser. It  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  copies. 

Privately  Printed  (Springfield,  III.) : 

The  Tramp's  Excuse  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The  Giant  and  the  Star.  By  Madison- 
Cawein. 

Little  annals  in  rhyme. 


Frederick  A,  Stokes  Company: 

Drake.     An  English  Epic.     Books  I-XII. 
By  Alfred  Noyes. 

A  narrative  poem  of  the  adventures  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  especially  his  voyage 
around  the  world  and  his  fight  with  the 
Spanish  Armada. 


ART.  DRAMA 

Thomas  Y,  Crowell  and  Company: 

Swinburne's  Dramas.    Selected  and  Edited 
by  Arthur  Beatty,  Ph.D. 

Containing  "Atalanta  in  Calydon," 
"Erechtheus."  and  "Mary  Stuart"  With 
introduction,  biography  and  notes. 

Domroschen.  Von  Emma  Fisher. 

A  play  in  four  scenes,  with  songs  and 
music. 


Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

David.    By  Cale  Young  Rice. 

A  poetic  drama  in  four  acts. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Melting-Pot   Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By 
Israel  Zangwill. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  New  York  of 
to-day.  The  theme  is  a  young  Hebrew's 
conception  of  America  as  God's  crucible 
in  which  the  races  and  classes  of  man- 
kind are  being  cleansed  of  prejudice, 
hatred  and  follv,  and  fused  into  one 
purified  and  noble  family. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     By  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  by 
different  authors  covering  the  entire  art 
history  of  the  world,  each  book  to  be 
written  by  an  authoritative  expert  on  its 
especial  subject.  The  author  of  the 
present  volume  is  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Ireland.  The  volume 
contains  about  six  hundred  text  illus- 
trations. ' 

MEMOIRS,  BIOGRAPHY 

American  Unitarian  Association: 

Joshua   James.    Life- Saver.    By  Sumner  I. 
Kimball. 

Volume  VI  of  True  American 
Types  Series.  It  gives  the  biography 
of  one  who  spent  sixty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Ser- 
vice. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

The  Life  of  Mirabeau.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

Starting  off  with  the  following  text, 

'^For  among  all  men,  in  all  history,  there 
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is  sureljT  no  personality  so  dominant  and 
so  striking,  so  grand  and  so  pitiably  hu- 
man, so  greatlv  raised  and  yet  so  greatly 
fallen,  as  Gabriel-Honore  de  Riquetti, 
Compte  de  Mirabeau/'  the  author  gives 
a  "masterly  portrait  of  one  of  the  most 
masterly  figures  in  history." 

Fleming  H,  Revell  Company: 

From  My  Youth  Up.    By  Margaret  Sang- 
ster. 

A  volume  of  personal  reminiscences, 
giving  a  record  of  many  of  the  events  of 
the  last  half  century — through  the  days 
of  war,  of  reconstruction,  of  editorial 
responsibility,  of  mingling  with  the  lead- 
ing literary  lights  of  these  most  fruitful 
years. 


RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  POUTICS, 
PHILOSOPHY 

American  Unitarian  Association: 

The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan. 

In  his  preface  to  this  little  volume 
Dr.  Jordan  writes,  "The  title  assi^rned 
seemed  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  a 
personal  confession  of  faith,  even  were 
such  a  confession  acceptable.  For  that 
reason  and  for  other  reasons  the  writer 
chose  to  set  forth  the  religious  belief 
and  work  of  a  friend,  no  longer  living; 
one  who  could  stand  without  question  as 
a  sensible  man,  and  one  whose  thought 
and  whose  life  are  typical  of  the  best 
which  we  may  call  American." 

D,  Appleton  and  Company: 

Medical  Sociology.  A  Series  of  Observa- 
tions Touching  Upon  the'  Sociology  of 
Health  and  the  Relations  of  Medicine 
to  Society.  By  James  Peter  Warbasse, 
M.D. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  this  volume 
have  already  been  published  in  the  New 
York  State  Journal  of  Medicine  at  the 
time  the  author  was  editor  of  that 
journal ;  others  are  taken  from  his  ad- 
dresses given  before  both  medical  and 
non-medical  audiences.  Part  I.  includes 
those  chapters  dealing  with  questions  of 
greater  interest  to  the  lay  reader,  and 
Part  II.  those  dealing  with  questions 
having  special  interest  for  the  medical 
reader. 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  A  Cate- 
chism for  the  Use  of  Mothers  and  Chil- 
dren's Nurses.  By  L.  Emmet  Holt,  M.D., 
LLD. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

The  Church  and  Her  Prophets.  By  Dwight 
Edwards  Marvin. 

Dr.  Marvin  dwells  on  the  strength  of 
the  church  in  all  its  branches  and  de- 


clares that  the  opportunities  and  neces* 
sities  of  the  age  demand  of  her  aggres- 
siveness and  skilled  leadership  that  nave 
not  been  required  since  the  days  of 
Christ 

Thomas  Y,  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Gate  Beautiful    By  J.  R.  Miller. 

Consisting  of  twenty  brief  sermons. 
Some  of  the  chapter  headings  which 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  work  are: 
"The  Call  to  Praise";  "The  Desires  of 
Thy  Heart";  "Called  to  be  Saints"; 
"Guarding  Our  Thoughts";  "Points  of 
Departure" ;  and  "What  God  Thinks  of 
Us." 

The  White  Plague.  Tuberculosis.  By  Ed- 
ward O.  Otis,  M.D. 

The  author  writes  for  the  cvery-day 
reader  in  plain,  untechnical  terms.  He 
reiterates  the  statement  that  consump- 
tion can  be  prevented  and  can  be  cured. 
He  gives  specific  directions  for  eating, 
sleeping,  breathing,  and  daily  habits  and 
exercise.  The  book  is  a  concise  hand- 
book, describing  tuberculosis,  its  causes 
and  results;  telling  what  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  concerted  action  to  con- 
trol it;  and  showing  how  every  indi- 
vidual can  aid  in  the  work  of  stamping 
it  out 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 
Plato.    By  A.  E.  Taylor. 

Scholasticism.    By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 

Recent  additions  to  the  series  of 
Philosophies — ^Ancient  and  Modern. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 

With  Christ  in  Palestine.  By  A.  T.  Scho- 
field,  M.D. 

Four  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Scho- 
field  before  a  London  club  in  the  autumn 
of  1905.  The  subjects  are:  "Bethlehem, 
or  the  Birth  of  Christ";  "Nazareth,  or 
the  Life  of  Christ" ;  "Capernaum,  or  the 
Work  of  Christ";  "Jerusalem,  or  the 
Death  of  Christ"  These  lectures  were 
suggested  by  a  visit  which  Dr.  Schofield 
made  to  the  Holy  Land  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

/.  5".  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company:  ' 

Summing  It  Up.    By  Henry  Lewis  Hubbard. 

A  treatise  on  economical,  moral  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  present  time, 
showing  how  they  have  been  evolved 
through  the  centuries,  with  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  mistakes  can  be  rectified, 
and  universal  happiness  and  equality  as- 
sured. 

G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Truth  of  Christianity.  Being  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  More  Important  Argu- 
ments For  and  Against  Bdieving  in  that 
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Religion.  Compiled  from  Various  Sources 
by  Licut.-Col.  W.  H.  Turton,  D.S.O.,  late 
Royal  Engineers. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Problem  of  Human  Life.  As  Viewed 
by  the  Great  Thinkers  from  Plato  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Rudolf  Eucken.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Williston  S. 
Hough  and  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson. 

A  presentation  of  the  various  philoso- 
phies of  life  as  they  have  taken  shape  in 
the  minds  of  the  Great  Thinkers.  The 
book  is  in  three  parts:  "Hellenism," 
"Christianity,"  and  the  "Modem 
World,"  concluding  with  a  suggestive 
and  interesting  chapter  on  the  "Present 
Situation." 

Church  Unity.  Studies  of  Its  Most  Impor- 
tant Problems.  By  Charles  Augustus 
Briggs,  D.D..  D.Litt. 

The  plan  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  chief  problems  of 
Church  unity  and  an  attempt  to  solve 
these  problems  and  to  reconcile  the 
various  parties  to  the  controversies  which 
distract  Christendom. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

Both  Sides  of  the  Veil.  A  Personal  Ex- 
perience.   By  Anne  Manning  Robbins. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been 
associated  with  some  of  the  best-known 
leaders  in  psychical  research  and  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  inner 
circle  about  Mrs.  Piper.  The  book 
offers  clear  and  consecutive  communica- 
tions, stenographically  reported,  pur- 
porting to  come  through  Mrs.  Piper 
from  the  spirit  of  a  former  mayor  and 
police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, quite  recently  deceased. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

After  Death — What?  Spiritistic  Phenomena 
and  Their  Interpretation.  By  Cesare 
Lombroso.  Rendered  into  English  by 
William  Sloane  Kennedy. 

Professor  Lombroso  surveys  the 
whole  field  of  spiritistic  phenomena  from 
their  first  appearance  m  savage  tribes 
and  early  civilised  races  down  to  his  own 
and  others'  latest  and  most  severely 
scientific  laboratory  experiments  at 
Turin  and  Naples.  His  topics  embrace 
such  things  as  telepathy,  clairvoyance, 
auto-suggestion,  mesmerism,  premonition, 
exemplified  by  concrete  cases  and  stories. 

The  Tubercle  Press  Bureau   (Chicago,  III.): 

The  Renewal  of  Life.  By  Thomas  Bassett 
Keyes,  M.D. 

Arguments    for    subcutaneous    injec- 


tions of  oil  in  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  senility  and  disease;  for  the  making 
of  the  acme  of  abundant  health,  stamina, 
vigour,  vitality  and  constitution ;  for  the 
cure  of  consumption  and  other  diseases, 
particularly  those  of  a  chronic  nature. 

HISTORY,  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION 

The  BobbS'Merrill  Company: 

The  Chinese.    By  John  Stuart  Thomson. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  by  Mr. 
Thomson  in  his  study  of  the  Chinese 
people  are:  Their  Antiquity;  their 
Daily  Life;  their  Art  and  Literature; 
their  Humour  and  Philosophy;  their 
Politics  and  International  Position; 
their  Religions  and  Superstitions;  the 
Resources,  Scenery  and  Climate  of  the 
Land;  their  Commerce,  Business  and 
Future  Possibilities.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  over  seventy  photo- 
graphs of  the  people  and  the  land,  and 
with  maps  in  colour  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  railroad  situation,  and 
showing  all  roads  in  existence  or  for 
which  concessions  were  granted  up  to 
June  15,  1909. 

The  Century  Company: 

Robert  Fulton  and  the  Clermont.  The 
Authoritative  Story  of  Robert  Fulton's 
Early  Experiments,  Persistent  Efforts,  and 
Historic  Achievements.  Containing  Many 
of  Fulton's  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters, 
Drawings,  and  Pictures.  By  Alice  Crary 
Sutcliffe  (great-granddaughter  of  the  in- 
ventor). 

In  addition  to  many  of  Fulton's 
hitherto  unpublished  letters,  drawings, 
and  pictures,  the  volume  will  have  what 
is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lection of  illustrations  relating  to  Fulton 
ever  brought  together. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Henry  Hudson.  A  brief  statement  of  his 
aims  and  his  achievements.  By  Thomas 
A.  Janvier.  To  which  is  added  a  newly 
discovered  partial  record,  now  first  pub- 
lished, of  the  trial  of  the  mutineers  by 
whom  he  and  others  were  abandoned  to 
their  death. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
life  of  Henry  Hudson  the  author  in- 
cludes in  his  volume  some  contemporary 
Hudson  documents  which,  he  writes, 
have  remained  neglected  for  three  cen- 
turies and  which  are  published  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  discovery  of  these  is 
due,  Mr.  Janvier  remarks  in  his  preface, 
to  the  painstaking  research  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Marsden,  M.A.,  his  own  humble  share 
in  the  matter  being  to  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Marsden's  discovery  and 
to  direct  the  particular  search  in  the 
Record  Office,  in  London,  that  has  re- 
sulted in  their  present  reproduction. 
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Th4  Houghton,  MMm  Company: 

The  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome.  1850- 1870. 
By  R.  De  Cesare.  Abridged  with  the  As- 
sistance of  the  Author  and  Translated  by 
Helen  Zimmern.  With  Introductory 
Chapter  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 

Miss  Zimmern's  version  of  De  Cesare's 
story  of  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
social  intrigues  which  filled  the  Roman 
stage  and  hastened  the  final  denouement 
has  been  revised  by  the  author  himself, 
and  somewhat  abbreviated  through  the 
omission  of  passages  not  likely  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  English  and  American 
readers.  ,, 

B,  W.  Huebsch: 

India.  Impressions  and  Suggestions.  By 
J.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P. 

The  author  spent  two  months  in 
India  studying  the  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions,  during  which  time 
he  contributed  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Labour  Leader  describing  things  as  he 
saw  them  in  his  travels.  These  letters 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  volume. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Picturesque  Hudson.  By  Clifton  John- 
son. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Picturesque 
River  Series.  Mr.  Johnson's  description 
of  the  picturesque  Hudson  is  illustrated 
throughout  from  his  own  photographs. 

The  New  New  York.  A  Commentary  on  the 
Place  and  the  People.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Professor  Van  Dyke  sees,  far  in  the 
future,  the  time  when  New  York  will  be 
a  completed  work,  a  city  designed  and 
built  on  a  scale  unheard  of  before. 
Some  glimpse  of  this  new  creation  will 
be  afforded  in  Mr.  Pennell's  sketches,  of 
which  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  including  twenty-six  coloured 
plates. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Bretons  at  Home.  By  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ana- 
tole  Le  Braz. 

The  story  of  a  journey  through  Brit- 
tany, giyini^  an  account  of  the  people 
and  their  life,  of  their  quaint  customs 
and  interesting  history. 

Letters  from  France  and  Italy.  By  Arthur 
Guthrie. 

A  series  of  letters  written  while  on  a 
journey  through  Paris,  Pisa,  Rome, 
rerugia,  Assist,  Florence,  Sienna,  and 
Milan. 

The  Romance  of  Northumberland.  By  A.  G. 
BrtiUey. 

The  outcome  of  several  months  of 
leisurely  wandering  through  the  most 


interesting  parts  of  Northumberland. 
"It  is  not  a  guide-book,"  the  author 
writes,  "but  aspires  to  engage  the  in- 
terest of  what  is  known  as  the  armchair- 
reader,  while  hoping  at  the  same  time 
to  be  of  some  service  to  the  brother 
wanderer,  whether  stimulated  to  such 
adventure  by  its  contents  or  his  own 
well-directed  inclinations." 

The  Palisade  Press  (Edgewater,  N,  /.): 

The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  Their  For- 
mation, Tradition,  Romance,  Historical 
Association,  Natural  Wonders  and  Preser- 
vation.   By  Arthur  C.  Mack. 

Giving  an  idea  of  the  geological  for- 
mation, together  with  an  account  of  the 
stirring  events  in  which  the  Palisades 
played  an  important  part  during  the 
Revolution.  There  is  also  given  a  de- 
scription of  the  natural  life  of  the 
Palisades,  their  trees,  flowers,  streams, 
springs,  etc. 

lames  Pott  and  Company: 

Tyrol  and  Its  People.    By  Clive  Holland. 

A  history  of  Tyrol  and  its  people  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  some  characteristic 
legends,  customs  and  sports,  and  others 
to  the  various  towns  and  their  environs. 
There  are  about  fifty  illustrations,  many 
of  which  are  in  colour. 

Wanderings  in  London.  Piccadilly,  Mayfair 
and  Pall  Mall.  By  E.  Beresford  Chancel- 
lor, M.A. 

Mr.  Chancellor  treats  of  the  old  and 
vanishing  London.  He  takes  his  read- 
ers round  the  old  streets  and  homes  and 
helps  them  to  know  the  quaint  and  in- 
teresting people  who  inhabited  them. 
There  are  twenty  illustrations  of  these 
old  sites,  four  of  which  are  in  colour. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Fernando  Cortes  and  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  1485- 1 547.  By  Francis  Augustus 
MacNutt 

In  the  preface  the  author  writes,  "I 
have  essayed  to  portray  the  personal 
character  of  Cortes,  as  well  as  the  events 
in  which  he  played  the  hero's  part,  and 
I  have  sought  to  present  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  readers  the  psycho- 
logical, racial,  and  material  influences 
that  made  the  man  what  he  was:  the 
circumstances  that  developed  his  latent 
powers,  the  motives  that  directed  his  ac- 
tions, and  the  means  he  used  to  achieve 
his  ends." 

The  Last  King  of  Poland  and  His  Con- 
temporaries.   By  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 

The  present  volume  aims  at  "present- 
ing a  picture  of  the  social,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  Polish  society  at 
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the  moment  when  the  Polish  State  was 
about  to  disappear  forever  from  the 
map  of  Europe.  The  narrative  will 
also,  it  is  hoped,  go  far  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  Poland,  originally  the  most 
chivalrous,  high-spirited  and  promising 
of  Republics,  had,  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  biecome  a  nuisance 
to  her  neighbours,  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  her  own  people." 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons: 

Narratives  of  New  Netherland.  1609- 1664. 
Edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

There  are  twenty  narratives,  including 
the  first  accounts  of  Hendrik  Hudson's 
voyages,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  first 
settlements  in  New  Netherland  from 
letters  and  reports  and  early  documents. 

Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome.  By 
Frank  Frost  Abbott. 

A  series  of  essays  and  sketches  dealing 
orincipally  with  Questions  of  present- 
day  interest  and  emphasising  the  fact 
that  human  nature  was  very  much  the 
same  when  Rome  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power  as  it  is  with  us  to-day. 


EDUCATIONAL 

American  Book  Company: 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeolo«r.  By 
Harold  North  Fowler,  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  James  Rignall  Wheeler, 
Columbia  University,  with  the  Collabora- 
tion of  Gorham  Phillips  Stevens. 

The  work  presents  briefly  the  essential 
facts  of  Greek  Archaeology,  and  gives  a 
conspectus  of  the  whole  field  of  study, 
with  a  short  but  authoritative  treatment 
of  each  department.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions on  Prehistoric  Art,  Architec- 
ture, Sculpture,  Terra  Cottas,  Bronzes 
and  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver,  Coins, 
Gems,  Vases,  Painting,  and  Mosaic. 

The  Human  Body  and  Health.  An  Inter- 
mediate Text-Book  of  Essential  Physi- 
oiogy,  Applied  Hygiene,  and  Practical 
Sanitation  for  Schools.  By  Alvin  Davison, 
M.S.,  A.M.,   Ph.D. 

The  present  volume,  though  more  ele- 
mentary in  its  treatment  than  the  ad- 
vanced book  in  this  series,  which  has 
already  been  issued,  follows  the  same 
nlan,  and  while  including  a  sufficient 
amount  of  technical  anatomy  and  physi- 
olo^,  devotes  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  personal  and  public  health. 
It  docs  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal 
to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls,  and  fix 
in  their  minds  the  essentials  of  right 
living. 

Ginn  and  Company: 
English  Literature.  Its  History  and  Its  Sig- 


nificance for  the  Life  of  the  English- 
Speaking  World.  A  Text-Book  for 
Schools.  By  William  J.  Long,  Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg). 

Tracing  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the 
close  of  the  Victorian  Age.  One  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  book  is  "to  encourage 
in  every  student  the  desire  to  read  the 
best  books,  and  to  know  literature  it- 
self rather  than  what  has  been  written 
about  literature." 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Boy  Life.  Stories  and  Readings  Selected 
from  the  Works  of  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Arranged  for  Supplementary 
Reading  in  Elementary  Schools  by  Perci- 
val  Chubb,  Director  of  English  in  the 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  Harper's 
Modern  Series  of  Supplementary  Read- 
ers for  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Houghton,  MifHin  Company: 

A  Student's  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture.   By  William  Edward  Simons,  Ph.D. 

The  following  extract  from  the  pref- 
ace of  the  book  will  show  to  some  ex- 
tent the  author's  aim:  "Believing  most 
emphatically  that  a  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  literature  should  in  no  de- 
gree supplant  the  study  of  its  master- 
pieces, but  contribute  rather  to  the  en- 
joyment and  correct  appreciation  of 
them,  he  has  sought  not  only  to  interest 
his  readers  in  the  personal  narratives  of 
men  and  women  who  have  created  our 
literature — and  are  still  creating  it — ^but, 
through  the  suggestions  for  study  or 
reading,  also  to  encourage  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  that  com- 
pose that  literature." 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Uncivilized  Peo- 
ples.  By  Charles  Morris. 

Being  Book  II.  in  a  series  entitled 
Home  Life  in  All  Lands.  The  text 
is  supplemented  by  over  one  hundred 
illustrations. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

An  Outline  History  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
By  William  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Written  to  meet  a  need  that  the  au- 
thor believes  exists  i!i  many  college 
mediaeval  history  classes.  He  writes, 
"Experience  in  my  own  teaching  work 
convinces  me  that  to  understand  the 
Middle  Ages  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  progress  and  fall  of 
that  ^reat  Empire  whence  feudal  Eu- 
rope issued,  and  no  compact  and  prac- 
tical  sketch,  suitable  for  the  study  of 
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the  average  student,  has  come  to  hand. 
Hence  the  present  outline  history."  The 
narrative  is  carried  on  from  44  b.c  to 
378  A.D. 

FICTION 

The  BobbS'Merrill  Company: 

Half  a  Chance.   By  Frederic  S.  Isham. 

The  story  of  a  man  who,  wrongfully 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  England,  is 
being  transported  to  Australia.  A  ship- 
wreck saves  him  from  a  convict's  life 
in  that  distant  land,  but  he  finds  him- 
self the  sole  inhabitant  of  a  desert  isl- 
and. The  only  piece  of  the  ship's  cargo 
which  is  washed  up  on  the  same  island 
is  a  large  box  of  books.  The  man  spends 
several  years  on  this  island,  during 
which  time  the  books  are  his  constant 
companions.  The  knowledge  thus 
^ined  and  the  life  of  solitude  which  he 
IS  forced  to  lead  bring  out  the  good  in 
the  man's  nature.  Some  years  later  he 
returns  to  England  and  becomes  very 
successful  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  also 
proves  his  own  innocence. 

Thomas  Y,  Crowell  and  Company: 

Into  the  Night.   By  Frances  Nimmo  Greene. 

The  plot  of  this  romance  is  based  on 
an  event  which  took  place  in  New  Or- 
leans a  few  years  ago  when  a  mass- 
meeting  of  citizens  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  lynched  ringleaders 
of  the  Mafia  concerned  in  the  death  of 
their  Chief  of  Police. 

The  Journal  of  a  Recluse.  Translated  from 
the  Original  French. 

Neither  the  author's  nor  the  trans- 
lator's name  is  appended  to  this  work. 
The  translator  states  that  the  book  is  a 
literary  "find,"  made  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Romantic  Legends  of  Spain.  By  Gustavo 
Adolf o  Becquer.  Translated  by  Cornelia 
Frances  Bates  and  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

An  English  version  of  Becquer's  short 
stories,  glowing  romances,  and  mystic 
legends. 

G,  W,  Dillingham  Company: 

Everybody's  Secret.  By  Dion  Clayton  Cal- 
throp. 

A  story  of  English  life  in  which  the 
hero,  Toby  Quarrendon,  is  a  wealthy 
young  man  who,  under  all  circum- 
stances, makes  it  a  point  to  think  the 
best  of  his  fellow-men. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Truxton  King.  A  Story  of  Grau stark.  By 
George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Although  Princess  Yetive  and  her 
American  husband  lost  their  lives  in  a 


railroad  accident  some  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  present  story,  their  lit- 
tle son.  Prince  Kobin^  now  rules  over 
Graustark.  The  hero  m  the  new  Grau- 
stark  story  is  an  American  named  Trux- 
ton King,  who  had  traveled  all  over  the 
world  in  search  of  adventure  and  ro- 
mance. He  appears  in  Graustark  and 
soon  becomes  a  serious  element  in  the 
plot.  One  day  while  passing  ,the  palace 
grounds  he  sees  a  small  boy  trying  to 
catch  some  gold-fish,  and  immediately 
jumps  over  the  wall  and  offers  his 
assistance.  Thus,  while  helping  the  lit- 
tle prince,  he  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  the  child's  aunt,  who  is  the  beautiful 
heroine  of  the  story.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  exciting  time  for  the  young 
man,  and  he  is  shortly  drawn  into  the 
political  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He 
encounters  many  plots  and  intrigues, 
risks  his  life  for  the  girl  he  adores,  and 
defeats  the  scheming  old  Count  Mar- 
lanx,  who  plots  to  overthrow  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  Graustark  and  place  him- 
self on  the  throne. 

The  Faith  of  His  Fathers.  A  Story  of  Some 
Idealists.    By  A.  E.  Jacomb. 

A  story  which  won  the  first  prize  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  offered 
by  an  English  publisher  for  the  best 
story  by  authors  whose  novels  had  never 
before  been  published.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-five  novels  were  entered  in  the 
competition,  and  the  judges  were  three 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  critics  in 
England — Andrew  Lang,  W.  L.  Court- 
ney, and  Clement  Shorter. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

A  Reaping.   By  E.  F.  Benson. 

Mr.  Benson  has  told  his  story  in  the 
form  of  twelve  essays,  each  one  taking 
for  its  heading  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year.  He  starts  with  the  flowery  month 
of  June  and  rambles  on  through  each 
succeedin^f  season,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, until  May  of  the  following  year. 

The  Golden  Season.    By  Myra  Kelly. 

Eleven  short  stories  relating  the  epi- 
sodes of  Elizabeth  Alvord  and  her  chum 
in  a  co-educational  college. 

Warrior   the   Untamed.    The    stoiy  of   an 
Imaginative  Press  Agent.   By  Will  Irwin. 

The  press  agent  of  Paradise  Park 
hits  upon  a  novel  plan  which  he  feels 
sure  will  draw  a  crowd.  He  advertises 
that  there  will  be  "A  Lion  Balloon  As- 
cension and  Parachute  Jump."  Although 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  allow  War- 
rior, the  old  lion,  to  ascend,  having 
planned  for  a  police  interference,  the 
police  fail  to  appear  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  rather  than  face  the  anger 
of  a  disappointed  crowd  the  ascension 
is  made.  When  the  parachute  returns  to 
earth  the  frightened  animal  lands  in  a 
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woman's  flower-bed,  from  which  he  is 
promptly  and  unceremoniously  ejected 
and  returned  to  his  keepers.  The  event 
made  Paradise  Park  famous. 

The  Southerner.    Being  the  Autobiography 
of  Nicholas  Worth. 

Nicholas  Worth  is  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Southern  family.  After  going 
through  a  Military  Academy  and  also  a 
Methodist  College  the  young  man  is 
sent  to  Harvard.  It  is  with  the  years 
and  the  events  after  his  return  from 
college  that  the  story  is  chiefly  con- 
cernwi.  He  sets  forth  the  struggle  to 
upbuild  the  South  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  Civil  War. 

Duffield  and  Company: 

On   the   Lij;htship.     By   Herman   Knicker- 
bocker Viel6. 

A  collection  of  ten  short  stories 
which  remained  unpublished  at  the  time 
of  the  author's  death.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Janvier  has  written  an  introduction  for 
this  new  volume. 

Treasure  Trove.  By  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott. 
The  search  for  a  stolen  package  of 
valuable  jewels  forms  the  basis  of  this 
exciting  tale.  A  burglar,  frightened 
away  before  he  was  able  to  gather  his 
spoils  from  the  house  he  had  entered 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing,  neglects  to 
take  with  him  the  package  of  jewels 
which  he  had  stolen  elsewhere  and 
which,  upon  entering  the  house,  he  had 
hidden  for  safekeeping. 

The  Stolen  Signet.   By  Frederick  M.  Smith. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  based  on  the 
search  for  a  ring  stolen  from  the  hand 
of  a  man  who  had  been  murdered  in 
Algiers.  A  party  of  tourists  make  a 
trip  to  Algiers,  and  among  their  num- 
ber is  a  young  American  girl  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  collecting  odd 
pieces  of  jewelry.  On  the  steamer  she 
meets  a  young  man  who  flnds  her  a 
very  charming  companion,  and  when 
they  reach  Algiers  they  make  a  tour 
of  the  shops  together  in  search  of  rare 
gems.  Here  the  girl  sees  a  signet  ring 
which  she  takes  a  fancy  to  and  imme- 
diately makes  a  purchase.  As  it  is  too 
large  for  her  sne  requests  her  com- 
panion to  wear  it.  The  ring  is  seen  on 
the  man's  hand  by  some  Moors,  and 
this  leads  to  suspicion  and  many  ad- 
venturous experiences  and  narrow  es- 
capes. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Moccasin  Ranch.   A  Story  of  Dakota. 
By  Hamlin  Garland. 

The  author  goes  to  that  West  of  the 
Dakotas,  the  country  of  his  earlier 
novels,  for  the  scene  of  The  Moccasin 


Ranch,  He  takes  a  man  who  has  made 
a  failure  back  in  Illinois  and  his  young 
wife  out  on  the  prairie  trail  and  sets 
them  to  make  a  home  in  a  fresh  pine 
cabin,  in  a  lonely  country  of  open  skies 
and  mighty  winds,  far  away  from  civili- 
sation. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Melchisedec.    By  Ramsey  Benson. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the 
Great  Northwest.  The  principal  char- 
acter is  a  quarter-blood  Indian,  who 
spent  his  early  years  wandering  from 
one  lumber  camp  to  another.  He  has 
very  strong  religious  convictions,  and 
when  he  conceives  the  idea  that  it  is  his 
mission  in  life  to  set  before  the  Chris- 
tian church  the  method  whereby  it  is  to 
save  the  whole  world  he  allows  nothing 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  self-appointed  task. 

Houghton,  MiMin  Company: 

The  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Containing  eleven  short  stories. 

Laird  and  Lee. 

Cafe  Cackle.    From  Dumps  to  Delmonico's. 
By  Clivette  (The  Man  in  Black). 

These  are  supposed  to  be  stories 
heard  in  caf^s  and  hotel  dining-rooms 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  For 
these  the  author  has  drawn  one  hundred 
and  forty  pen  sketches. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Veronica  Play  fair.   By  Maud  Wilder  Good- 
win. 

The  setting  of  Mrs.  Goodwin's  new 
story  is  the  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  heroine  is  a  sweet  and 
beautiful  girl  and  the  belle  of  the  day 
at  Bath.  Some  of  the  famous  person- 
ages introduced  in  the  story  are  Swift, 
Pope,  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke.  Beau  Nash,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The  Land  of  Long  Ago.    By  £liza  Covert 
Hall. 

Nine  short  stories  told  by  "Aunt 
Jane"  and  dealing  with  episodes  of  her 
early  life  in  Old  Kentucky. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

A  Maid  and  a  Man.   By  Ethel  Smith  Dor- 
rance. 

In  a  series  of  ''talks  and  letters"  the 
author  tells  the  story  of  a  young  girl 
who,  while  deciding  what  answer  to 
make  to  a  man  whom  she  greatly  ad- 
mires and  who  wants  her  to  marry  him, 
accepts  the  attentions  of  another  man 
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of  a  vastly  diflferent  type,  but  whom  she 
nevertheless  finds  pleasant  company. 

The  Trimming  of  Goosie.    By  James  Hop- 
per. 

The  story  is  allegorical  in  character. 
Goosie  is  an  adoring  young  husband 
who,  nevertheless,  as  many  adoring 
young  husbands  have  done  before  him, 
"grows  wings"  and  flies  away.  Then 
begins  the  trimming.  His  charming  lit- 
tle wife  takes  counsel  of  an  older  head. 
In  the  end  Goosie  is  trimmed  very  thor- 
oughly indeed. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

The  Big  Brother  of  Sabin  Street.    By  I.  T. 
Thurston. 

Continuing  the  story  of  Theodore 
Bryan,  The  Bishop's  Shadow.  The 
new  book  gives  an  account  of  Theo- 
dore's work  among  street  boys. 

Charles  Scribne/s  Sons: 

College  Years.    By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 

Eleven  short  stories  of  life  at  Yale. 

Forty  Minutes  Late  and  Other  Stories.    By 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Nine  short  stories  of  adventure,  hu- 
mour and  sentiment,  with  the  scenes  laid 
in  New  England,  Venice,  France,  and 
Holland. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The  Shadow  Between  His  Shoulder-Blades. 
By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

A  tale  of  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the 
characters,  Billy  Sanders,  tells  the  story 
of  how  he  and  his  friend,  Wimberly 
Driscoll,  rode  out  to  join  General  For- 
rest and  how  they  crossed  the  trail  of  a 
Union  spy  who  posed  as  a  royal  South- 
erner. 

The  State  Company  (Columbia,  S.  C): 

One    of   the   Gray  jackets.     By   E.    C.    Mc- 
Cants. 

Seven  short  stories,  the  first  of  which 
gives  title  to  the  volume. 

A.  IV  ess  els: 

Under    the   Northern    Lights.     By   Mrs.   J. 
Carlton  Ward. 

Eleanor  Rayner  makes  a  trip  to 
Alaska  with  her  father,  and  while  there 
falls  in  love  with  Jack  Churchill,  a 
mining  engineer  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Ra)mer.  The  young  man  refrains  from 
declaring  his  love  for  some  time,  and 
when  he  does  make  it  known  he  also 
has  to  make  the  confession  that  he  is  a 
married  man.  His  wife,  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  a  number  of  years,  is  in- 


sane. Feeling  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  go  on  with  his  work  in 
Alaska  under  these  conditions  Churchill 
joins  an  expedition  into  the  arctic  re- 
gion. Several  years  later,  after  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  of  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Churchill  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  New  York,  where  he  an4 
Eleanor  are  again  brought  together. 


JUVENILE 

The  Century  Company: 

The  Boys'  Life  of  Ulysses  S.   Grant.    By 
Helen  Nicolay. 

A  story  of  the  life  and  battles  of  one 
of  the  heroic  figures  in  American  his- 
tory. 

From  Sioux  to  Susan.    By  Agnes  McClel- 
land Daulton. 

A  picture  of  the  home  life  of  a  Min- 
ister and  his  happy  family.  The  heroine 
is  big  Sister  Sue,  who,  through  per- 
sistent effort,  overcomes  her  faults  and 
develops  into  a  very  lovable  young 
woman. 

The  Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword.     By  Mary 
Constance  Du  Bois. 

A  tale  of  camp  life  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

A  Son  of  the  Desert.  By  Bradley  Gilman. 

The  hero  of  this  Egyptian  story  is 
the  son  of  a  Bedouin  sheik.  He  is  be- 
friended by  a  young  American  boy 
travelling  for  his  health ;  and  when  the 
American  falls  into  serious  peril  the 
young  Bedouin  proves  his  nobility  and 
courage. 

Captain  Chub.    By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 

The  fourth  of  Mr.  Barbour's  stories 
in  which  Tom  and  Dick  and  Harriet 
and  Roy  are  the  entertaining  characters. 
In  the  present  volume  the  boys  rent 
a  house-boat  for  the  summer  and,  with 
Harriet  and  her  father  as  guests,  cruise 
up  and  down  the  Hudson,  stopping  on 
shore  for  all  sorts  of  adventures. 

Thomas  Y,  Crow  ell  and  Company  f 

My  Father's  Business.  A  Series  of  Ser- 
mons to  Children.  By  Charles  Edward 
Jefferson. 

These  sermons  to  children  were 
preached  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  first  one  was  originally  preached 
in  May,  1900;  and  on  each  succeeding 
May  another  has  been  added,  following 
such  suggestive  titles  as:  "My  Father's 
Business'^;  "How  to  Grow" ;  "The  Duty 
of  Asking  Questions'*;  "The  Beauty  of 
Obedience,'^and  "Honesty." 
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Dorothy  Brooke's  School  Days.   By  Frances 
Campbell  Sparhawk. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Dorothy  enters 
a  boarding-school,  where  her  strong  per- 
sonality wins  for  her  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  also  a  few  enemies. 

When  America  Won  Liberty.    Patriots  and 
Royalists.    By  Tudor  Jenks. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  author's 
When  America  Was  New.  It  continues 
that  narrative  through  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  leaves  a  new  nation  facing 
its  unknown  destiny.  It  is  written  pri- 
marily for  young  people  and  deals  in  a 
picturesque  way  with  home  life  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  colonists. 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur.   From  Malory's 
Morte  Darthur,     By  Mary  MacLeod. 

Concerned  mainly  with  the  story  of 
King  Arthur,  with  which  to  some  ex- 
tent is  interwoven  that  of  Sir  Lance- 
lot of  the  Lake— "the  noblest  Knight 
of  the  world." 

Basil  the  Page,    By  G.  I.  Whitman. 

A  bo)rs'  story  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Stories  Children  Love.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Charles  Welsh. 

A  collection  of  stories  arranged  for 
children  and  young  people  of  various 
ages. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Book  of  Famous  Sieges.  By  Tudor 
Jenks. 

The  twenty  different  sieges  which  the 
author  has  included  in  this  volume 
have,  he  states,  "been  selected  as  types 
of  the  rest,  and  show  clearly  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  taking  cities  from  the 
beginning  of  history  to  our  own  times." 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Boys  on  the  Railroad.  By  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell,  James  Barnes,  Ellen  Douglas 
Deland,  John  R.  Coryell,  E.  Carruth,  and 
Others. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Harper's  Young 
People  Series.  It  consists  of  thirteen 
short  stories  of  adventurous  life  on  the 
railroad  that  all  boys  love. 

The  Boyhood  of  Christ.    By  Lew  Wallace. 

The  story  is  told  by  "Uncle  Midas" 
to  the  children  who  gather  about  him 
asking  questions.  In  his  preface  Gen- 
eral Wallace  says,  "I  wrote  it  to  fix  an 
iiQpression  definitely  in  my  mind  that 
the  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  I  believe  was, 
in  all  the  stages  of  His  life,  a  human 


being.  His  divinity  was  the  Spirit  with- 
in Him,  and  the  Spirit  was  God." 

The  Houghton,  MiMin  Company: 

The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 
Defoe. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  edition  is 
the  series  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  E. 
Boyd  Smith,  who  is  known  as  an  animal 
illustrator  of  high  rank.  There  are 
twelve  full-page  pictures  printed  in 
colour  and  twenty-nine  chapter-headings 
in  pen  and  ink. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Janet  at  Odds.    By  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 

The  fifth  of  the  Sidney  Books.  Here 
several  of  Miss  Ray's  favourite  char- 
acters reappear,  including  Janet  Leslie, 
Day  Argyle  and  her  brother  Rob,  now 
a  jovial  Harvard  student;  Sidney 
Stayre,  and  Jack  Blanchard,  the  former 
Pullman  car  conductor.  The  new  book 
tells  how  Janet  conducted  a  boarding- 
house  for  her  friends  during  a  summer 
in  Quebec,  and  had  her  trials  in  trying 
to  make  a  pleasant  house-party  of  it. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Seventy-seven.   By  Mary 
P.  Wells  Smith. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  popular 
Old  Deerfield  Series.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  events  culminating  in  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  as  reflected  in 
the  lives  of  the  farming  folk  of  north- 
western Massachusetts, 

Story  Land.    By  Clara  Murray. 

The  fourth  book  >in  the  Playtime 
Series.  Consisting  of  stories  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  boy  and  girl  of 
eight  or  nine.  There  are  fifty-three  il- 
lustrations from  original  drawings,  in- 
cluding four  coloured  plates. 

The  Wide   Awake   Girls  in  Winsted.     By 
Katharine  Ruth  Ellis. 

The  second  volume  in  The  Wide 
Awake  Girls  Series.  The  four  girls 
who  made  such  a  jolly  quartette  in  the 
previous  book  are  brought  together  at 
Catherine's  home  in  Winsted.  The  story 
deals  in  the  main  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  which  the  four  and 
their  boy  and  girl  friends  take  in  hand. 

Manuel  in  Mexico. 

Ume  San  in  Japan. 

Kathleen  in  Ireland. 

Rafael  in  Italy. 

By   Etta   Blaisdell   McDonald  and  Julia 
Dalrymple. 

Four  volumes  in  a  new  series  of  illus- 
trated books  on  child  life  in  all  parts 
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of  the  world,  written  in  a  style  intelli- 
gible to  children  from  nine  to  thirteen 
years.  The  title  of  the  series  is  Little 
People  Everjrwhere.  Each  volume  con- 
tains a  coloured  frontispiece  and  eight 
full-page  pictures  in  black  and  white. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company: 

The  School  Four.    By  Albertus  T.  Dudley. 

The  first  volume  of  Stories  of  the 
Triangular  League.  The  events  of  the 
story  centre  in  the  Westcott  School, 
one  of  three  which  have  formed  a  new 
league.  The  leading  forms  of  athletics, 
including  rowing,  figure  in  the  ^ainihg 
of  points  toward  a  championship  cup, 
and  the  rivalry  is  most  intense. 

Dorothy  Brown.    By  Nina  Rhoades. 

A  story  of  school  life.  It  introduces 
the  heroine  in  New  York  as  a  little  girl 
of  eight,  but  soon  passes  over  six  years 
and  finds  her  at  a  select  family  board- 
ing-school in  Connecticut. 

The  Lookout  Island  Campers.    By  Warren 
L.  Eldred. 

A  story  of  a  group  of  active  boys 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  told  by  one 
of  their  number.  The  boys  secure  funds 
for  an  outing  during  their  summer  va- 
cation, and,  under  the  care  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  school  and  his  friend,  an 
athletic  young  doctor,  they  go  into  camp 
on  an  island  within  easy  distance  of  a 
lively  summer  resort. 

Prue  at  School.   By  Amy  Brooks. 

The  second  volume  of  The  Prue 
Books.  Here  little  Prue  appears  as  a 
very  great  favourite  at  the  district 
school. 

The   Little   Heroine  at   School.    By  Alice 
Turner  Curtis. 

The  second  volume  of  Little  Heroine 
Series.  Edith  Austin,  the  "Little 
Heroine  of  Illinois,"  is  sent  to  a  girls* 
school  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  where 
she  enjoys  all  the  good  times,  learns 
many  valuable  lessons,  and  makes  a 
host  of  friends. 

A,  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Billy  To-Morrow.   By  Sarah  Pratt  Carr. 

The  scene  of  this  boys*  story  is  laid 
in  San  Francisco  shortly  after  the  fire. 

"Chet.**  By  Katherine  M.  Yates. 

Chet  is  a  good-natured,  fun-loving 
boy,  who  learns  not  a  few  lessons  from 
a  girl  companion.  The  girl's  experi- 
ences while  travelling,  which  she  de- 
scribes to  Chet  in  a  number  of  letters^ 
add  to  the  humour  of  the  story. 


The  Child  You  Used  to  Be.  By  Leonora 
Pease. 

Depicting  the  child's  experiences  dur- 
ing the  playtime  of  its  life.  With 
twelve  pictures  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins. 

• 

A  Boy's  Ride.  By  Gulielma  Zollinger. 

A  boys'  story  of  adventure  with  the 
scene  laid  in  England  in  the  time  of 
King  John. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Pleasant  Day  Diversions.  By  Carolyn  Wells. 

A  companion  volume  to  Miss  Wells's 
Rainy  Day  Diversions,  published  last 
autumn.  There  are  diversions  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  instructions  for  mak- 
ing many  gifts,  suggestions  for  various 
kinds  of  entertainment,  a  number  of 
games,  a  musical  farce,  and  an  opera. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

The  Jester's  Sword.  How  Aldebaran,  the 
King's  Son,  Wore  the  Sheathed  Sword  of 
Conquest.    By  Annie  Fellows  Johnson. 

Of  all  the  King's  sons  Aldebaran  was 
deemed  the  most  fit,  according  to  the 
soothsayers,  to  wield  the  Sword  of  Con- 
quest, and  when  grown  to  manhood  he 
starts  out  in  the  world  to  conquer  all 
before  him.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
glory  he  is  hurt  and  becomes  a  cripple. 
Thereupon  he  grows  despondent  and  re- 
fuses to  return  to  his  home.  A  jester 
comes  his  wav  and  advises  him  to  give 
up  what  is  left  of  his  life  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  others.  Thus  his  mission  in  life, 
as  indicated  by  the  star  for  which  he 
had  been  named,  is  fulfilled:  "Beegared 
of  joy  himself,  yet  flashing  its  reflection 
athwart  the  lives  of  others." 

Captain  Jinks.  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Shetland  Pony.  By  Frances  "Hodges 
White. 

Captain  Jinks,  a  little  Shetland  pony, 
in  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Valley,  tells 
the  story  of  his  life  as  lived  at  the  home 
of  Uncle  Toby  and  in  company  with  the 
two  children.  Boo  and  Buntie,  the  pet 
dog  Billy,  and  his  two  fellow-ponies, 
Razzle  and  Dazzle. 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons: 

The  Boys'  Catlin.  My  Life  Among  the  In- 
dians. By  George  Catlin.  Edited  with  Bi- 
ographical Sketch  by  Mary  Gay  Hum- 
phreys. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  Cat- 
lin's  famous  book  on  the  habits  and 
customs  in  war  and  peace  of  the  North 
American  Indians  have  been  arranged 
for  boy  readers.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  the  author's  draw- 
ings. 
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Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

School-Children  the  World  Over.  With 
Stories  and  Descriptions.  By  Lucy  Dun- 
ton. 

These  pictures,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-six,  with  their  accompanying  de- 
scriptions, show  the  great  differences  of 
customs,  faces,  costumes,  and  school 
conditions  all  over  the  world. 

Winning  Their  Wav.  Boys  Who  Learned 
Sclf-Help.    By  John  T.  Paris. 

Being  stories  of  the  lives  of  forty- 
eight  prominent  men,  including  in- 
ventors, scientists,  explorers,  industrial 
leaders,  statesmen,  authors,  and  religious 
workers.  Some  of  these  men  are  still 
living. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  White  House. 
By  Agnes  Carr  Sage. 

Accounts  of  the  children  who  have 
lived  in  the  White  House,  telling  what 
they  did  for  fun  and  work  and  giving 
intimate  and  humorous  anecdotes  about 
them.  Portraits  of  the  different  families 
illustrate  the  book. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

D,  Appleion  and  Company: 

Americans.   An   Impression.   By   Alexander 
Francis. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Francis  writes: 
"The  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  fvere 
written  in  America,  the  later  ones  in 
England;  and  all  were  revised  by  me  in 
Russia,  where  I  was  able  to  regard  the 
two  English-speaking  nations  with 
greater  detachment  than  wa#,  perhaps, 
possible  either  in  the  country  which  is 
my  own  or  in  the  country  which  is  my 
theme,  and  to  compare  Democracy,  as  it 
is  exemplified  in  England  and  America, 
with  Autocracy,  which  finds  its  most 
notable  modern  instance  in  the  Empire 
of  the  Czar." 


H.  M.  Caldwell  Company: 

Fore !  The  Call  of  the  Links.  By  W.  Hast- 
ings Webling. 

Bright  and  witty  rhymes  about  golf 
and  goUlng.  Illustrated.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  "To  Golfers  All." 

The  Century  Company: 

One  Hundred  Country  Houses.  Modern 
American  Examples.  By  Aymar  Em- 
bury 11. 

The  author,  who  is  an  architect  of 
repute,  writes  of  the  new  American 
architecture,  explaining  its  many  sources 


and  grouping  the  developinent  of  Amer- 
ican home-building  under  the  following 
headings:  "New  England  Colonial, 
"Southern  Colonial,"  *TC)utch  Colonial," 
"Classic  Revival,"  '^Spanish  or  Mis- 
sion," "Art  Nouycau,"  "American 
Farmhouse,"  "Elizubethan."  "Modem 
English,"  "Italian,''  and  "Japanesque." 
One  hundred  of  tibe  best  and  most  in- 
teresting types  of  modern  country 
homes  in  differeiit  parts  of  the  country 
are  shown  in  th^  illustrations. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company: 

Idylls  of  the  King.  A  Spiritual  Interpreta- 
tion.   By  Walter  Spence. 

Twelve  stories  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Thomas  Y,  Crowell  and  Company: 

Christmas  Builders.  By  Charles  Edward 
Jefferson. 

A  Christmas  sermon — a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  the  present-day  spirit,  which 
seeks  to  burden  this  holiday  under  a 
constantly  increasing  mass  of  care  and 
commercialism;  and  a  plea  for  a  return 
of  the  old-time  ideals  and  spirit. 

Go  Forward.   By  J.  R.  Miller. 

A  plea  for  progress  and  an  incentive 
to  renewed  effort,  which  the  author  be- 
lieves to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  true 
manhood.  The  lesson  is  taken  from  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert. 

Waverley  Synopses.  A  Guide  to  the  Plots 
and  Characters  of  Scott's  Waverley 
Novels.    By  J.  Walker  McSpadden. 

The  Table  of  Contents  gives  the  name 
of  every  story,  its  location,  date  of  au- 
thorship, date  of  publication,  and  series 
title.  The  various  novels  and  stories  are 
next  considered  in  their  regular  chrono- 
logical order.  The  plot  of  each  is  told 
in  clear,  succinct  story-telling  form,  and 
a  list  of  characters  given.  A  full  index 
of  characters  concludes  the  volume. 

The  Young  Man's  Affairs.  By  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown. 

A  series  of  friendly  chats  on  subjects 
of  deep  interest  to  the  young  man.  There 
are  chapters  on  "His  Main  Purpose"; 
"His  Intimates":  "Books":  "Money": 
"Recreations";  "Wife";  and  "Church." 

Why  Grow  Old?  By  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

Originally  contributed  as  an  editorial 
to  Success  magazine. 

What  They  Did  With  Themselves.  By 
Ernest   Hamlin   Abbott. 

Lenten  meditations  upon  the  occupa- 
tion  of   various  people   who  were   in- 
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tiraately    concerned    with    the   betrayal 
and  death  of  Christ. 

The  Master's  Friendships.    By  J.  R.  Miller. 
The  author   discusses  an   interesting 
human  phase  of  Jesus'  earthly  life  in 
a  thoughtful  way. 

Until  the  Evening.   By  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

A  series  of  papers  rich  in  thought  and 
poetry  of  language. 

Homespun  Religion.  By  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Higley,  D.D. 

A  series  of  practical  "five-minute** 
talks  on  right  living — the  religion  of 
the  every  day  and  the  fireside. 

Five  new  volumes  recently  added  to 
the  What  Is  Worth  While  Series. 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

Fun  and  Philosophy  From  the  Younger 
American  Humourists.  Compiled  by 
Wallace  Rice. 

In  the  Gaiety  of  Nations  Series. 
Being  extracts  from  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  George  Ade,  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  Henry  Martyn  Blossom,  Jr., 
"Mark  Twain,"  Eugene  Field,  Bret 
Harte,  George  H.  Lorimer,  "Bill  Nye," 
and  others. 

Salt  and  Sincerity.  From  Letters  to  Be- 
linda. By  Arthur  L.  Humphreys  ("Ar- 
thur Pendenys"). 

Among  the  fifty  odd  subjects  upon 
which  the  author  briefly  touches  in  this 
volume  are  included  "Conversjation," 
"How  to  Be  Happy,"  "Society,"  "Popu- 
lar Women,"  "Humour  in  Women," 
"Life's   Little   Difficulties,"    etc. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Men,  the  Workers.  By  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd. 

The  editors,  Anne  Withington  and 
Caroline  Stallbohm,  have  grouped  in 
this  volume  twelve  articles  and  ad- 
dresses by  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  with 
the  idea  of  showing,  as  comprehensively 
as  possible,  Mr.  Lloyd's  attitude  toward 
the  Labour  Movement  in  the  various 
concrete  forms  in  which  it  presented 
itself  to  him.  Among  the  selections  are : 
"The  Safety  of  the  Future  Lies  in 
Organised  Labour";  "Arbitration"; 
"Boomerang  Law,"  and  "Lessons  of  the 
Debs  Case." 

DuMeld  and  Company: 

Etiquette  for  Americans.  By  A  Woman  of 
Fashion. 

This  new  edition  contains  illustrations 
showing  the  proper  way  of  costuming 
housemaids,  nurses,  etc.,  the  setting  of 
tables,  etc.,  etc. 


E,  P.  Button  and  Company: 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry. 
By  Arthur  Symons. 

In  the  brief  outline  of  his  work  which 
Mr.  Symons  gives  in  the  preface  he 
writes:  "I  have  set  limits  to  my  plan. 
The  year  1800  is  taken  as  a  sort  of  cen- 
tre ;  or  shall  I  say  a  barrier,  which  shuts 
out  every  writer  of  verse  who  was  born 
after  that  year,  and  lets  through  every 
one  who  survived  from  the  eighteenth 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  My  plan 
allows  me  no  choice  between  good  or 
bad  writers  in  verse:  I  give  each  his 
due  consideration,  his  due  space,  of  a 
few  lines  or^  of  many  pages.  And  I  have 
given  each  in  chronological  order,  with 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  and  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  published  vol- 
umes of  verse." 

Government  Printing  House: 

Report  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum  for  the  Year  End- 
ing June  30,  1908.  • 

Showing  the  present  condition  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  accomplished  in  its 
various  departments  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1908. 

Hardzvood  Record  {Chicago,  III.)  • 

Oak  Flooring.   By  Henry  H.  Gibson. 

Being  an  outline  of  correct  methods 
of  manufacturing,  handling,  laving  and 
finishing.  With  an  analysis  of  widths, 
thickness,  and  grades. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Sense  and  Sentiment  of  Thackeray. 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  Charles  Mason  Fair- 
banks. 

Being  selections  from  the  works  and 
correspondence  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Chinese  Immigration.  By  Mary  Roberts 
Coolidge,  Ph.D. 

Beginning  with  the  days  when  the 
aliens  were  welcomed  as  a  helpful  so- 
lution of  the  labour  problem  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  the  author  traces  the  many 
phases  of  personal  hostility  they  have 
since  encountered,  and  the  legislation. 
State  and  National,  that  has  been 
framed  respecting  them.  The  subject  is 
treated  under  the  headings  "Free  Im- 
migration, 1848-1882;  Restriction  and 
Exclusion";  and  "Competition  and  As- 
similation." 

Hellas  and  Hesperia;  or  the  Vitality  of 
Greek  Studies  in  America.  By  Basil 
Lanneau  Gildersleeve. 
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Three  lectures  delivered  on  the  Bar- 
bour-Page Foundation  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  by  the  Francis 
White  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  subjects  of 
the  lectures  are:  "The  Channels  of 
Life";  "Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture," and  "Americanism  and  Hellen- 
*  t> 
ism. 

The  Houghton,  MiMin  Company: 

The  New  Golfer's  Almanac.  Carefully  com- 
piled and  computed  on  an  ingenious  as- 
tronomical basis  for  the  year  1910,  a.d., 
and  containing  a  calendar  and  reliable 
weather  predictions  for  every  month,  be- 
sides an  entertaining  miscellany  of  golf- 
ing literature  and  information,  hitherto 
(probably)  unassembled  in  a  single  book. 

.  Made  up  by  W.  L.  Stoddard,  with  sun- 
dry pictures  by  A.  W.  Bartlett. 

This  little  book  aims  to  do  for  the 
golfer  what  the  celebrated  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac  does  for  the  agriculturist — 
that  is,  to  present  him  not  only  with  a 
mass  of  useful  information,  but  with 
considerable  entertaining  and  instructive 
reading. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  Autocrat  and 
His  Fellow-Boarders.  By  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers.  With  Selected  Poems. 

Another  volume  in  the  Centennial 
Series  of  Little  Books  about  Great  Men, 
which  has  already  included  Charles 
Eliot  Norton's  Longfellow  and  Bliss 
Perry's  Whittier.  Besides  giving  a 
brief  biography  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  volume  offers  a  small  group 
of  selected  poems  showing  the  man  at 
his  characteristic  best. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan.  By  Wilfred  Thom- 
ason  Grenfell. 

In  which  Dr.  Grenfell  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  escape  from  what 
seemed  like  certain  death  off  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  The  volume  contains  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Gren- 
fell written  by  Clarence  John  Blake. 
This  tells  something  of  the  work  Dr. 
Grenfell  started  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  he  went  to  the  Labrador  coast, 
where  he  represents  the  Mission  to 
Deep-Sea  Fisnermen,  which  not  only 
brings  help  and  comfort  to  the  people 
of  that  desolate  land,  but  cares  lor 
their  sick  and  injured. 

Letters,  Lectures,  and  Addresses  of  Xharles 
Edward  Garman.  A  Memorial  Volume. 
Prepared  with  the  Co-operation  of  the 
Class  of  1884,  Amherst  College.  By  Eliza 
Miner  Garman. 

In  Part  I  the  articles  are  grouped  un- 
der the  headings  "Papers,  Aims,  and 
Methods";  "Nature  and  Spirit";  "The 


Principles  of  Living";  "The  Political 
and  Social  Order";  and  "Social  Prog- 
ress." Part  II  contains  "Miscellaneous 
Papers  and  Addresses  on  Education  and 
Lite."  Many  of  his  letters  appear  in 
Part  III. 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

The  American  Jewish  Year-Book.  5670. 
September  16,  1909,  to  October  3,  1910. 
Edited  by  Herbert  Friedenwald. 

Perpared  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
and  preserving  in  convenient  form  facts 
of  importance  to  the  Jewish  people  of 
America. 

Library  of  Congress: 

Want  List  of  Periodicals. 
Want  List  of  Publications  of  Societies. 
New  editions. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Based  on  the  Original 
Webster  and  Other  Eminent  Authorities. 
Compiled  by  E.  T.  Roe,  LL.B.,  with  the 
Assistance  of  Prominent  Specialists. 

This  new  edition  furnishes  a  supple- 
ment containing  a  number  of  new  words 
and  definitions  that  have  recently  come 
into  use  in  connection  with  the  latest 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Works  of  James  Buchanan.  Comprising 
his  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and  Private 
Correspondence.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
John  Bassett  Moore. 

Volume  IX,  covering  the  period  from 
1853  to  1855. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Arts  of  Japan.  By  Edward  Dillon, 
M.A. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  By  John  W. 
Bradley. 

Being  the  latest  additions  to  the 
series  known  as  Little  Books  of  Art, 
edited  by  Cyril  Davenport.  Each  vol- 
ume contains  about  forty  illustrations. 
The  four  volumes  previously  issued  are 
Jewelry,  Enamels,  Miniatures,  and 
Bookplates. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Marriage  as  a  Trade.   By  Cicely  Hamilton. 

An  arraignment  of  the  social  system 
which  seems  to  deny  women  any  real 
career  in  life  other  than  marriage,  and 
which  seems  to  degrade  marriage  to  the 
plane  of  a  means  of  livelihood. 
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Parenthood  and  Race  Culture.  An  Outline 
of  Eugenics.   By  Caleb  Williams  Saleeby. 

Regarding  the  general  principles  of 
race-culture  or  eugenics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  two  parts:  The  Theory  of 
Eugenics  and  The  Practice  of  Eugenics. 
The  author  assumes  that  there  is  no 
wealth  but  life,  that  the  culture  of  the 
racial  life  is  the  vital  industry  of  any 
people,  that  conditions  of  parenthood, 
and  especially  as  regards  its  quality 
rather  than  its  quantity,  are  the  dominant 
factors  that  determine  the  destiny  of 
nations. 

The  Light  Beyond  the  Shadows.  By  Hope 
Lawrence.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Right 
Rev.  A.  C  A.  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  message  of  comfort  to  those  who 
suffer.  The  paper  was  written,  Dr.  Hall 
states,  without  the  least  idea  of  publi- 
cation, to  be  read  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  a  society  of  devout  women, 
several  of  whose  members  were  in- 
valids; that  it  is  printed  in  deference 
to  the  wish  of  many  who  desire  to  cir- 
culate it  more  widely. 

The  Outing  Publishing  Company-' 

A  Guide  to  the  Country  Home.  By  Edward 
Kneeland  Parkinson. 

A  volume  of  special  interest  to  those 
starting  a  rural  life.  After  devoting  a 
chapter  to  suggestions  for  seeking  a 
home  in  the  country  the  author  gives 
advice  on  many  subjects,  including 
"Tools.  Their  Cost  and  Use";  "What 
Shall  We  Raise?"  "Cows.  Their  Cost 
and  Care";  "Crops  and  How  to  Plant 
Them";  "The  Kitchen  Garden,"  etc. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

The  Kindergarten  in  the  Home.  By  Carrie 
S.  Newman. 

A  book  for  parents  and  for  all  inter- 
ested in  child-training. 

Privately  Printed: 

The  Adoption  and  Other  Sketches,  Poems, 
and  Plays.  By  Harry  Lorenzo  Chapin, 
M.D. 

G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons: 

De  Profundis.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  Edited, 
with  Prefatory  Dedication,  by  Robert 
Ross. 

Second  edition  with  additional  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Robert  Ross,  the  poet's  lit- 
erary executor,  has  included  in  this  new 
edition  of  De  Profundis  a  large  amount 
of  material  not  contained  in  previous 
editions  of  the  book.  This  new  materia! 


is  made  up  in  part  of  letters  written 
from  Reading  Gaol,  which  illustrate 
Wilde's  varying  moods  in  prison.  It  in- 
cludes also  the  two  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  the 
subject  of  prison  life. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Isthmus.   By  Hugh  C. 
Weir. 

Concerning  the  men  who  are  building 
the  Panama  Canal — ^their  daily  lives, 
perils,  and  adventures.  "Also."  the  au- 
thor writes,  "as  the  history  of  the  Canal 
is  not  confined  to  the  present,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  gather  something  of  the 
romance  of  its  past  and  to  add  to  the 
daring  deeds  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  achievements  of  other  centuries  that 
have  contributed  their  part  to  the  prog- 
ress of  to-day  and  the  victory  of  to-mor- 
row." 


The  Republican  Publishing  Company: 

Old  Miami.    The  Yale  of  the  Early  West. 
By  Alfred  H.  Upham, 

Reminiscences  and  traditions  of  the 
Miami  University,  established  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
There  are  chapters  on  "Pioneer  Days*  ; 
"Literary  Halls" ;  "Greek  Meets  Greek" ; 
"'Female  Institutions'";  "Historic 
Pranks";  "'War!!!'";  and  "Recon- 
struction." 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Songs  for  the  Chapel.  Edited  by  Charles  H. 
Morse,  Mus.  Bac,  Director  of  Music  in 
Dartmouth  College,  and  Ambrose  White 
Vernon,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Harvard 
Church.  Brookline.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.D..  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College. 

Arranged  for  male  voices.  To  be  used 
in  colleges,  academies,  schools  and 
societies. 

The  Grizzly  Bear.  The  Narrative  of  a 
Hunter-Naturalist.  Historical,  Scientific, 
and  Adventurous.  By  William  H.  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright  here  gives  the  result  of 
his  twenty-five  years'  observation  of  the 
grizzly  bear.  He  has  divided  his  sub- 
ject   into    three    parts:    I,    Historical; 

II,  My   Experiences   and   Adventures; 

III,  Character  and  Habits  of  the 
Grizzly.  The  volume  contains  twenty- 
four  full-page  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

The  Tenny  Press  (New  York) : 

Was  Shakespeare  a  Gentleman?  By  Samuel 
A.  Tannenbaum. 

A  study  in  regard  to  some  questions 
in  Shakespeare  biography. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular 
books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the 
1st  of  September  and  the  ist  of  October. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 
Fiction 

I.  The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense.    Thurston. 

(Dodo,  Mead.)  $1.50. 
3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.        (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 
3.  The  Title  Market.    Post.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

Country.      Hewlett      (Macmillan.) 


4.  O^en    C 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Si 


Silver    Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
6.  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes.    Oppenheim.    (Lit- 
tle, Brown.)    $i.5a 


No  report 
No  report. 


NoN-FicnoN 
Juveniles 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  The  CjOosc  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Silver    Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $150. 

6.  Keziah  Coffin.    Lincoln.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

I.  The  Picturesque  Hudson.  Johnson.  (Mac- 
millan.) $1.25. 

3.  England  and  the  English  Collier.  (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  Parenthood    and    Race    Culture.     Saleeby. 

(Moffat,  Yard.)    $2.50. 

4.  Sicily.    Monroe.    (Page.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  College  Years.     Paine.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  School   Four.    Dudley.     (Lothrop.)    $1.25. 

3.  For   the    Stars    and    Stripes.      Tomlinson. 
'  (Lothrop.)    $1.50. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  (Joose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $i.5a 

2.  The     Girl     of    the    Limberlost      Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $i.5a 


4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright 

(Book  Supplv  Co.)  $i.50.' 

6.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Ck>ose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Girl    of    the    Limberlost.       Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.        (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anonymous.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Old  Rose  and  Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.     (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)    $1.50. 

2.  Music.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.)  $1.00. 

3.  Faith  of  Our  Fathers.    Gibbons.    (Murphy.) 

50  cents. 

4.  Beauties  of  Friendship.    Woolford.    (Wool- 

ford  &  Goldsmith.)  50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  The   Flopsy   Bunnies.     Potter.      (Wame.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Billy  Whiskers'  Grandchildren.     Montgom* 

ery.     (Brewer  &  Barse.)  $1.00. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Calling   of  Dan    Matthews.     Wright 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Hungry  Heart    Phillips.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  White  Prophet     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fiction  • 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 
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3.  The  White   Prophet.    Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50.  - 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Open  Country.   Hewlett.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Poppea  of  the  Post-Ofl5ce.    Wright.  (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Haremlik.      Vaka.       (Houghton,    Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  England  and  the  English.   Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Life    of    Mirabeau.     Tallentyre.     (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $300. 

4.  Peter  and  Susan  Lesley.     (Putnam.)  $5.00. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


No  report. 


Juveniles 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $i.5a 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

0.  Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker.    Bryant. 

(Duffield.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  England  and  the  English.   Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Haremlik.     Vaka.      (Houghton,     Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

4.  Self- Control.  DuBois.   (Funk  &  Wagnalls.) 

$1.50. 

JXJVENILES 

1.  The    School    Four.    Dudley.      (Lothrop.) 

$1.25. 

2.  With  Kit  Carson  in  the  Rockies.    McNeil. 

(Dutton.)    $1.50. 

3.  Boys  and  Girls  of  Seventy-seven.    Smith. 

(Little,  Brown.)    $1.25. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Open  Country.   Hewlett.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Calling  of   Dan  Matthews.    Wright 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 


Non-Ficxioh 
Juveniles 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 


1.  The    Homesteaders.     Boyles.     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  Truxton     ICing.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $i.5a 

5.  The   Calling  of  Dan   Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Psychotherapy.       Munsterberg,       (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

2.  The     Blue     Bird.     Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

3.  Orthodoxy.     Chesterton.     (Lane.)    $1.50. 

4.  Life  of   Alice   Freeman   Palmer.    Palmer. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Billy  Tomorrow.    Carr.    (McClurg.)  $1-25. 

2.  The  Short  Stop.   Grey.    (McClurg.)    $1.25. 

3.  Chet.   Yates.    (McQurg.)    $1.25. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton      King.      McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Calling   of  Dan   Matthews.    Wright 

(Book  Supplv  Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Danger  Mark.  Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $i.5a 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (cobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   White   Prophet    Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 

1.  Airship  Boys.    Sayler.    (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Billy     Whiskers'     Grandchildren.      Mont- 

gomery.    (Brewer  &  Barse.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Groose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 
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4.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Girl    of    the    Limberlost       Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


NoN-FlCTION 

Juveniles 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  Old  Rose  and  Silver.     Reed.      (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Land  of  Long  Ago.     Hall.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Girl    of    the     Limberlost.       Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little  Women.     Alcott.     (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Heidi.    Spyri.    (Ginn.)  $1.50. 

3.  Little  Men.    Alcott.    (Little,  Brown.)  $1.50.* 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.        (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Inner  Shrme.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


NON-FlCTION 

Juveniles 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Girl     of    the     Limberlost.      Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 


5.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  White  Prophet.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Chance.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White,    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Bill  Toppers.    Castaigne.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The   Living  Word.     Worcester.      (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $1.50. 

2.  Function  of  Religion.    Foster.     (University 

of  Chicago  Press.)  $1.00. 

3.  The    Problem    of   Human   Life.      Eucken. 

(Scribner.)  $3.00. 

4.  Self -Control.    DuBois.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls.) 

$1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Little  Colonel.     Johnston.     (Page.)  $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

4.  The    Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   White   Prophet.    Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Open  Country.   Hewlett.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  A.  B.  Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.   Fletcher. 

(Stokes.)    $1.00. 

2.  Why  Worry?  Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.   (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)    $1.50. 

4.  Wisdom  and  Destiny.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.75. 
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Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mary  Ware.   Johnston.    (Page.)    $1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The   Calling  of  Dan   Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Old   Rose  and   Silver.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Cioose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   White   Prophet.    Cainc.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  Pot.   Zangwill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Shelley.    Thompson.    (Scribner.)  $1.00. 

3.  Old    Friends.     Winter.     (Moffat,    Yard.) 

$3.00. 

4.  Why  Worry?  Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Poems   and    Stories    Every    Child    Should 

Know.  Kipling.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

2.  The  Road  to  Oz,    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Certain  Rich  Man,  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   White   Prophet.    Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.   MacGrath.     (Bobbs- Mer- 

rill.) $1.50. 

2.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 


3.  The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Mr.  0pp.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

5.  The  White   Prophet    Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Set  in   Silver.    Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Open  Country.   Hewlett.    (Scribner.)  $i-50. 

5.  The  Inner  Shrine.   Anon.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Danger  Mark.   (Hiambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  Pot.   Zangwill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Jonathan   and   David.     Phelps.     (Harper.) 

50  cents. 

3.  The   Friendly  Stars.    Marden.     (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Box  Furniture.    Brigham.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.60. 

Juveniles 

1.  Billy  Tomorrow.    Csltt,    (McClurg.)  $1.25. 

2.  Boys  on  the  Railroad.    Sewell.    (Harper.) 

60  cents. 

3.  The  Silver  Canoe.    Hunting.    (McClurg.) 

$1.25. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  Katrine.    Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Marriage  i  la  mode.    Ward.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.     Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

6.  The  White  Prophet     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Collected  Verses.      Kipling.       (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.80. 

2.  Beauties  of  Friendship.   Wool  ford.  (Wool- 

ford  &  Goldsmith.)  50  cents. 

3.  Right     and     Wrong     Thinking.       Crane. 

(Lothrop.)  $1.40. 

4.  Health  and  Happiness.  Fallon.    (McQurg.) 

$1.50. 

Juveniles 

I.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 
(Page.)  $1.50. 
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2.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.   Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.    .   (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  A  Woman  for  Mayor.    Winslow.     (Reilly 

&  Britton.)    $1.50. 

6.  Old   Rose  and    Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Prince  of  Peace.    Bryan.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)   25  cents. 

2.  Every  Man  a  King.    Marden.     (Crowell.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Woman's     Home     Cook     Book.      Curtis. 

(Reilly  &  Britton.)    50  cents. 

4.  Heart  Throbs.    Chappel.    (Chappel.)   $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Airship  Boys.    Slayer.    (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Elsie  Dinsmore.    Finlay.   (Grosset  &  Dun- 

lap.)    50  cents. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  Open  Country.   Hewlett.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   White   Prophet    Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  What  Is  Physical  Life?  Thomson.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

2.  England  and  the  English.   Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  Heretics.    Chesterton.    (Lane.)  $1.50. 

4.  Romances  of  the   French   Revolution.     Le 

Notre.   (Brentano.)   $6.00. 

Juveniles 

I.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.    Seton.    (Cen- 
tury Co.)    $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  (jirl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Calling   of    Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

0.  Old   Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Clermont.    SutcliflFe. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.20. 

2.  Christian    Science    in    the    Light   of    Holy 

Scripture.     Haldeman.      (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  Apostle   of   Alaska.    Arctander.     (Revell.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Society    and    Politics    in    Ancient    Rome. 

Abbott.    (Scribner.)    $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Motor-Boat   Club   on   Long   Island.    Han- 

cock.   (Altemus.)  $1.00. 

3.  Flying  Plover.    Roberts.    (Page.)  $1.00. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White,   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Calling   of    Dan    Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 


No  report 
No  report. 


Non-Fiction 
Juveniles 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.        (Dodd, 
Mead.)  $1.50. 

2.  Pillars    of    Eden.    Mighels.      (Fitzgerald.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Last    Woman.      Beeckman.     (Watt) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Hungry  Heart    Phillips.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50.  J 
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NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The  Coming  Science.   Carrington.    (Small, 

Maynard.)   $1.50. 

2.  Art  and  Science  of  Advertising.     French. 

(Sherman,  French.)    $2.00. 

3.  A.  B.  Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.    Fletcher. 

(Stokes.)  $1.00. 

4.  What  is  Physical  Life.    Thomson.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.     (Harper.)  $1.25. 

2.  Anne    of    Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Forward  Pass.  Barbour.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 


PORTLAND,  MK 
Fiction 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Calling   of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Old    Friends.     Winter.      (MoflFat,    Yard.) 

$3.00. 

2.  Handbook  of  Alaska.    Greely.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

3.  Through       Welsh      Doorways.        Marks. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $1.10. 

4.  The  Picturesque  Hudson.    Johnson.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  With  Pickpole  and  Peavey.    Burleigh.  (Lo- 

throp.)  $1.50. 

2.  Lincoln    Conscript.      Green.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  On  the  Gridiron.     (Harper.)    60  cents. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Calling   of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  White  Sister.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

I.  The  Columbia  River.    Lyman.     (Putnam.) 
$3.50. 


2.  America   and    the   Far    Eastern    Question. 

Millard.    (Moffat,  Yard.)  $4.00. 

3.  Handbook  of  Alaska.    Greely.     (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

4.  Conquest  of  the  Great   Northwest.     Laut. 

(Outing.)  $5.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Hole  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

3.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  L 

Fiction 

1.  The   White   Prophet.    Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  Old   Rose   and    Silver.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.^  $1.50. 

6.  The  White  Sister.  Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Henry    Hudson.     Janvier.     (Harper.)     75 

cents. 

2.  Autobiography    of    Nathaniel    S.     Shaler. 

(Houffhton,  Mifflin.)    $4.00. 

3.  Roger  Williams.      Carpenter.      (Grafton.) 

$2.00. 

4.  Holmes.     Crothers.     (Houghton,    Mifflin.) 

75  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Flopsy    Bunnies.     Potter.     (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

2.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Mabie.  (Stern.)  $1.50. 

3.  Bear  Detectives.    Eaton.    (Stern.)  $1.50. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)$i.5a 

2.  The     Girl     of     the     Limberlost.      Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Set  in  Silver.     Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    Palmer.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Problem   of    Human    Life.     Eucken. 

(Scribner.)   $3.oa 
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3.  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Clermont.    Sutcliffe. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.20. 

4.  The  Cross  in  Christian  Experience.    Clow. 

(Doran.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)    $1.25. 

2.  Boy    With    the    U.    S.    Survey.     Wheeler. 

(Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

3.  Dorothy   Dainty   in  the   Country.    Brooks. 

(Lothrop.)    $1.00. 

ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  White  Sister.   Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  White  Mice.  Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The   Calling   of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Jason.    Forman.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Why  Worry.    Walton.   (Uppincott.)   $1.00. 

2.  Brain  and  Personality.    Thomson.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

3.  Every  Man  a  King.    Marden.     (Crowell.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Winning  His  Way  to  West  Point.   Malone. 

(Penn  Pub.  Co.)   $1.25. 

2.  Making  the  Freshman  Team.  Hare.    (Penn 

Pub.  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Fiction 

I   The  (joose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man.    Glasgow. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Mr.  0pp.   Rice.    ((Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  Uncle  William.   Lee.    ((fentury  (To.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Mrs.       Farmer's       Cook-Book.        (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.60. 

2.  The  Melting  Pot.   Zangwill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

I.  On  the  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.)    $1.25. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Silver    Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


3.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

5.  Truxton     King.        McCutcheon.        (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  White   Prophet.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Shadow  on  the  Dial.    Bierce.    (Robert- 

son.)  $2.00. 

2.  Luther    Burbank.      Jordan.       (Robertson.) 

$1.75. 

3.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.   Service.    (Stem.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Holy  Bible. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little     Women     Series.      Alcott.      (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 

2.  Kipling*s  Stories.    Kipling.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Colonel   Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

5.  Under  Northern  Lights.  Ward.  (Wessells.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Old   Rose  and   Silver.*   Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  History     of     the     State     of     Washington. 

Meany.    (Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

2.  Alaska.     Higginson.     (Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

3.  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako.    Service.     (Stern.) 

$2.25. 

4.  Handbook  of  Alaska.    Greely.     (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Golden  Season.    Kelly.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  College  Years.    Paine.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.        (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
S.The  Music  Master.    Klein.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 
6.  The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
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No  report. 
No  report. 


Non-Fiction 
Juveniles 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  White  Mice.  Davis.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Woman  in  Question.    Scott.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  On   the   Open    Road.     Trine.      (Crowell.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Peace,      Power     and      Plenty.       Marden. 

(Crowell.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Patty's    Pleasure    Trip.      Wells.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  April  Fool  Doll.    Gates.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.25. 


(Briggs.) 
(Page.) 
&  Allen.) 
McClung. 
(Briggs.) 
(Harper.) 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fiction 

1.  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako.    Service. 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

$1.50. 

3.  Tne  White  Prophet.  Caine.  (Leod 

$1.25. 

4.  Sowing     Seeds     in     Danny. 

(Briggs.)  $1.00. 

5.  Truxton    King.      McCutcheon. 

$1.25. 

6.  Marriage  a  La  Mode.    Humphry. 

$1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Inner  Shrine.  Anon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook-Book.    (Arnold.) 

^2.oa 

2.  Kipling's  Poems.    (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.80. 


3.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.   Holt.    (Ap- 

pleton.)   75  cents. 

4.  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.   Knight.  (West- 

minster Press.)    35  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Flopsy  Bunnies.    Potter.     (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

2.  Mary  Ware.    Johnston.    (Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.   Newell.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Truxton     King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Calling   of   Dan   Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Keziah  Coffin.   Lincoln.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Why  Worry?   Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

2.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    Palmer.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.   Worcester.    (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)    $1.50. 

4.  Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holyland.    Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary  Ware.    Johnston.     (Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Helen    Grant,    Graduate.     Douglas.      (Lo- 

throp.)    $1.25. 

3.  Spring  Cleaning.    Burnett.    (Scribner.)    60 

cents. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  best-selling 

books    (fiction)    are   selected  according  to 
the  following  system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d              "           "  8 

3d              "           "  7 

4th             "           "  6 

5th             "           "  5 

6th            "           "  4 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

points 

1.  Truxton   King.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50  226 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50  218 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.) 

$1.50  194 

4.  A   Certain  Rich   Man.    White.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50   134 

5.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50   lOI 

6.  The  (Jailing  of  Dan  Matthews.   Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)   $1.50 98 
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Price,  S5c. 


Vi-Vi  a.T 


t  She  let  her  right  hand  know 
^  what  her  left  hand  did.  and  found 
that  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  as 
necessary  an  adjunct  to  the  toilet 
as  SAPOLIO  is  to  housework. 
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CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


Probably  not  since  he  exasperated  the 
sporting  element  of  England  by  his  lines 

about  *'the  flannelled  fool 
The  Man  at  the  wicket  and  the  silly 

Who  Was  oaf  at  the  goal'*  has  Mr. 

Kipling  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  genuine  excitement.    And  in  this 
case  he  is  only  indirectty  responsible.  The 
facts  are  briefly  these.     A  great  many 
years  ago,  in  the  cocky,  journalistic  In- 
dian  days,    Kipling   wrote   a   series   of 
sketches  and  stories   for  the  Allahabad 
Pioneer   and    other   papers.      Some    of 
these  stories  and  sketches  are  incorpo- 
rated in  his  authorised  works ;  others,  for 
various  reasons,  he  discarded  and  wished 
forgotten.    For  some  twenty  years  these 
latter  have  been  known  only  to  the  col- 
lector.   But  a  month  or  two  ago  a  New 
York  publishing  house  introduced  them 
to  the  public  in  book  form  under  the  title 
Abaft  the  Funnel,    Thereupon  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, never  the  most  patient  of  men  in 
matters  of   this   kind,   cabled   his   New 
York    lawyer    to    protect    his    rights. 
Another    American     publishing    house, 
Mr.  Kipling's  accredited  representative, 
rushed  into  the  market  with  a  competitive 
edition.     Threats  of  lawsuits  have  been 
flying  freely  about.    All  of  which  is  ex- 
citing and  interesting,  but  to  our  mind  of 
secondary  importance.     To  us  the  chief 
interest  of  Abaft  the  Funnel  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  recalls  an  almost  forgotten 
personality;  the  Kipling  of  the  spring- 
time of  life,  "smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
mornings,"  the  scorner  of  conventions, 
drenching  himself  in  Thackeray,  and  Bret 
Harte,  and  Guy  de  Maupassant ;  shouting 
his  allegiance  to  Francois  Rabelais,  some- 
time Cur6  of  Meudon,  as  the  master  of 
all  Action — in  a  word — the  Man  Who  Was. 


In  speaking  of  Abaft  the  Funnel  as  a 
book  of  decided  significance  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  in  any  way  misleading.    The 
reader  who  expects  a  '*Man  Who  Would 
be  King,"  or  a  **Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft,"  or  a  "Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  or  a 
"Mark  of  the  Beast"  will  be  very  much 
disappointed.     For  that  matter,  any  one 
who  looks  for  the  old  Kipling  at  his  aver- 
age best  will  find  him  only  here  and  there. 
But  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  never 
quite  forgotten  the  first  early  thrill  of  dis- 
covery, when  through  the  yarns  of  the 
Man  from  Nowhere  India  became  an  ac- 
tuality out  of  a  mist.  Abaft  the  Funnel 
will  have  a  real,  although  unquestionably 
exaggerated  importance.    No  matter  how 
trivial  the  conditions,  it  is  something  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  formal 
bow  to  Mrs.  Hauksbee,  and  of  shaking 
again  the  hand  of  stupid,  kindly  Captain 
Gadsby.     In  "The  Last  of  the  Stories," 
a  bit  of  writing  curiously  suggestive  of 
two  of  Thackeray's  Roundabout  Papers, 
"Desseins"  and  "On  a  Peal  of  Bells,"  all 
these  people  come  trooping  in  out  of  Val- 
halla— Mrs.  Mallowe  and  Mrs.  Hauks- 
bee ;  Gadsby  and  Minnie,  his  wife,  swag- 
gering Jack  Mafflin  with  the  Brigadier- 
General  in  his  arms ;  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
and  His  Majesty  the  King;  Dinah  Shadd, 
large,    red-cheeked    and    resolute;    and 
finally,  best  of  all,  the  Three  Musketeers, 
Privates      Mulvaney,      Ortheris,      and 
Lleroyd.     Whatever   the   ethics   of   the 
whole  matter  may  be,  for  the  redemption 
of  this  chapter  alone,  much  might  be  for- 
given. 

If  it  is  only  occasionally  we  find  the 
Man  Who  Was  at  his  best,  Abaft  the 
Funnel  oflFers  many  illustrations  of  the 
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old  Kipling  at  his  worst.  That  peculiarly 
repellent  coarseness  which  is  to  be  found 

at  its  height  in  a  certain  memorable  pas- 
sage in  "Black  Jack" — a  passage  in  which 
Mulvaney  describes  his  feeHngs  after  an 
orgie-4-is  here  everywhere  very  much  in 
evidence.  There  is  a  line  in  "The 
Shadow  of  his  Hand"  in  which  a  wall  is 
compared  to  a  crimson  sunset,  which 
-causes  a  decidedly  disagreeable  shudder. 
It  is  just  the  Kipling  of  other  days,  for 
try  to  imagine  the  fastidious,  somewhat 
grave  old  gentleman  of  Rottingdean  writ- 
ing anything  like  this : 

Ram  Buksh,  Aryan,  went  to  bed  with  his 
buffalo,  five  goats,  three  children  and  a  wife, 
because  the  evening  mists  were  chilly.  His 
hut  wa.5  builded  on  the  mud  scooped  from  a 
green  and  smelly  tank,  and  there  were  mi- 
crobes in  the  thin  blood  of  Ram  Buksh. 

Ram  Buksh  went  to  bed  on  a  charpoy 
stretched  across  the  blue  tepid  drain,  because 
the  nights  were  hot;  and  there  were  more 
microbes  in  his  blood.    Then  the  rains  came, 


and  Ram  Buksh  paddled  mid  thigh  deep  in 
water  for  a  day  or  two  with  his  buffaloes  till 
he  was  aware  of  a  crampsome  feelmg  at  the 
pit  of  his  stomach  Mother  of  my  children  ' 
said    Ram    Buksh        this    is     death  They 

gaic  him  cardamoms  and  capsicums  and 
gingelly  oil  and  cloves  and  they  prayed  for 
him  It  IS  enough  said  Ram  Buksh  and 
he  twisted  himself  into  a  knot  and  died  and 
they  burned  him  shghtty — for  the  wood  was 
damp — and  the  rest  of  him  floated  down  the 
river  and  was  caught  in  an  undercurrent  at 
the  bank  and  there  stayed  and  when  Imam 
Din  the  jeweller  drank  of  the  stream  five 
days  later  he  drank  Lethe  and  passed  away, 
crying  in  vain  upon   his  gods 

His  family  did  not  report  his  death  to  the 
municipality  for  they  desired  to  keep  Imam 
Din  with  them  Therefore  they  buried  him 
under  the  flaggii^  in  the  courtyard,  secretly 
and  by  night.  Twelve  days  later,  Imam  Din 
had  made  connection  with  the  well  of  the 
house,  and  there  was  typhus  among  the  women 
in  the  zenana,  but  no  one  knew  anything  about 
it — some  died  and  some  did  not ;  and  Ari  Booj, 
the  Faquir,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  joining  the  funeral  procession  and 
distributing  gratis  the  more  malignant  forms 
of  smallpox,  from  which  he  was  just  recover- 
ing. He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Delhi, 
and  had  slept  on  no  less  than  fifteen  different 
charpoys;  and  that  was  how  they  got  the 
smallpox  into  Bahadurgarh.  But  Eshmtth 
Sahib's  Dhobi  picked  it  up  from  Ari  Booj 
when  Imam  Din's  wife  was  being  buried — tor 
he  was  a  merry  man,  and  sent  home  a  beauti- 
ful sample  among  the  Sunday  shirts.  So 
Eshmith  Sahib  died. 

Just  as  the  ardent  Thackerayan  takes 
up  Men's  Wives  and  the  Paris  Sketch 
Book  in  order  that  he  may  better  trace  in 
Thackeray's  mind  the  first  suggestion  of 
certain  chapters  in  Vanity  Fair  and  the 
History  of  Pendeimis;  and  as  the  assidu- 
ous reader  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  turns 
to  such  fragmentary  collections  of  tales 
as  Le  Pere  Milon  for  the  rough  outlines 
which  were  afterward  developed  into 
vital  episodes  in  Une  Vie  and  Bel-Ami, 
the  man  who  knows  his  Kipling  will  find 
in  Abaft  the  Funnel  the  crude  seed  ideas 
of  many  of  the  stories  which  in  their 
more  matured  settings  are  known  to  all 
the  world.  There  is  a  poem  here  called 
"In  Partibus."    Read  it  to  understand  the 
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nostalgia  which  inspired  the  haunting 
lines  of  "On  the  Road  to  Mandalay." 
There  is  "His  Brother's  Keeper."  It  is 
the  same  tale,  and  almost  as  good,  as  "At 
the  End  of  the  Passage."  "  'Sleipner,' 
late  'Thurinda,' "  is  even  more  elaborate 
and  fully  as  entertaining  as  "The  Broken 
Link  Handicap"  of  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills,  which  it  so  strongly  suggests.  And 
who  is  R.  H.  Hoffer  of  "Betrayal  of 
Confidences,"  if  he  is  not  a  distorted 
Charlie  Mears,  the  London  bank  clerk  of 
"The  Finest  Story  in  the  World"? 

Mr.  Kipling  himself  would  unques- 
tionably choose  to  rest  his  claims  to  fame 
on  the  newest  of  his  "authorised"  publi- 
cations, the  volume  of  stories  and  verses 
entitled  Actions  and  Reactions.  The  two 
books,  appearing  almost  simultaneously, 
offer  an  obvious  measure  of  the  distance 
the  author  has  travelled  in  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  brutal  compari- 
son is  forced  between  the  latest  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  the  work  of  the  man  who 
must  be  thought  of,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  former  admirers,  as  the  late  Rud- 
yard Kipling.  Without  doubt  the  new 
book  ofTers  excuse  for  the  sneering  refer- 
ences that  have  been  common  of  late 
years :  "the  work  of  a  talented  writer  who 
was  once  a  genius."  In  one  of  these 
stories  the  ghost  of  a  man  is  introduced 
to  us  in  passing,  and  we  refuse  to  know 
him  as  Private  Ortheris.  Stalky  is  no 
longer  Stalky,  but  a  disembodied  spirit. 
In  "Garm — A  Hostage"  there  is  a  flash  of 
the  old  Kipling's  intimacy  with  the  animal 
world.  The  dog  is  a  fine  creature,  but 
the  story  misses  greatness.  It  is  merely 
a  good  dog-story.  Then  there  is  a  melan- 
choly satiric  fable,  'The  Mother  Hive," 
which  doubtless  has  something  to  do  with 
Imperialism,  and  ought  to  make  the  Little 
Englander  squirm,  hut  probahlv  doesn't. 
"The  House  Surgeon"  is  a  study  of  hor- 
ror which  fails  to  awaken  horror.  As  for 
the  verse,  it  is  Kipling  at  his  worst — 
villainous  doggerel  for  the  most  part,  as 
viciously  moral  and  unpoetical  as  Pol- 
lock's Course  of  Time.  • 

But  there  are  two  stories  that  offer  the 
perfect  Kiplingite  a  ray  of  hope.  One  of 
these  is  "With  the  Night  Mail,"  a  tale 


which  has  already  had  sufficient  exploita- 
tion. It  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  of 
its  kind — "The  Ship  that  Found  Her- 
self" and  ".007."  for  instance — and  it 
prompts  a  vague  question  whether  after 
all  Kipling  is  unable  to  do  the  old  things, 
or  whether  he  deliberately  prefers  not  to 
do  them.  The  other  story  is  ".^n  Habita- 
tion Enforced."  Beyond  an  occasional 
picturesque  phrase  it  has  hardly  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  old  Kipling.  Ten  years 
ago  if  it  had  appeared  without  signature 
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in  a  magazine,  it  would  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Henry  James  rather  than  to 
the  author  of  Soldiers  Three.  This  story 
and  "They"  and  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill" 
are  what  we  have  in  place  of  another 
"Without  Benefit  of  Clergy"  or  Kim. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  not  yet  reached  forty- 
five — an  age  at  which  some  respectable 
authors  have  not  yet  begun  life.  Is  there 
still  to  be  a  greater  Kipling? 

Reverting  to  Abaft  the  Funnel,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  been  somewhat  puz- 
zled as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Turnovers,"  which  was  the  general  title 
given  to  the  stones  which  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  book.  A  very  clear 
and  adequate  explanation  is  given  by  one 
of  the  publishing  houses  engaged  in  the 
peculiar  controversy.  We  reprint  it  in 
part. 

In  the  late  'eighties,  Kudyard  Kipling  was 
writing  "Turnovers''  for_  the  Allahabad 
Pioneer.     A    "turnover."    as    used    in    India 


Mr.  Oppeohe 
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joumalisni,  is  a  text,  article,  story,  or  group  of 
verses  which  begins  on  one  cohimn  and  turns 
over  to  the  next.  These  India  journals  con- 
sidered (and  probably  do  still)  that  the  tit-bit 
of  advertising  position  was  the  top  of  the 
column,  which  practically  broke  into  the  tale 
itself. 

Young  Kipling,  in  those  days  a  sort  of  Jack- 
of-all-trades  in  ths  office,  used  to  dash  off 
turnovers  in  lengths  to  fit  the  demands  of  the 
local  advertiser.  These  were  usually  done  at 
the  last  moment  before  going  to  press.  Some 
of  them,  in  fact,  were  actually  written  on  the 
"make-up"  stone  to  fit  a  space  as  the  forms 
were  being  made  up. 

It  was  in  this  way,  as  many  people  know, 
that  most  of  the  Plain   Tales  from  the  Hills 

It  is  a  question  whether,  even  if  Kip- 
ling should  find  a  new  art  greater  than 
the  old,  he  would  be  able 

„  ,  to  convince  the  world  of 

H»T.Ja»,..       ,^^     ,^^,        ^^^     „,^,^^ 

manner"  of  an  author  is 
invariably  a  stumbling-block  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Having  done  one  thing  well, 
shall  he  ever  be  allowed  to  do  anything 
else?    This  is  the  source  of  one-half  the 
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notable  differences  of  critical  opinion,  the 
other  half  arising  in  the  equally  momen- 
tous question :  shall  any  author  be  allowed 
to  write  in  his  own  way,  and  not  in  the 
way  of  his  critics?  Mr.  Hewlett,  having 
lately  abandoned  his  own  field  and  writ- 
ten two  novels  of  modern  life,  has  had  to 
account  to  the  critics  for  not  having 
elected  to  write  a  second  Forest  Lovers. 
Around  Mr.  Henry  James  the  battle  has 
raged  for  a  dozen  years.  He  is  the  su- 
preme example,  the  awful  warning  of  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  do  something 
better  than  one's  best.  Take  his  latest 
book,  Julia  Bride.  If  he  had  written 
none  of  the  books  that  appear  in  his 
bibliography  since  The  Tragic  Muse,  this 
would  be  accounted  a  slight  but  suffi- 
ciently pleasant  short  story.  Listen  to 
the  comments  of  weary  critics  who  read 
it  because  they  feel  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  you  would  imagine  it  an  abstruse  ex- 


ercise in  the  Higher  Puzzlement  of 
Critics.  For  this  Mr.  James  has  himself 
to 'thank.  He  might  have  gone  on  writ- 
ing Daisy  Millers  all  these  thirty  years, 
instead  of  trying  to  find  some  new  way 
of  expressing  what  very  few  people,  after 
all,  regard  as  worth  expressing. 

An  example  to  all  these  strivers  after 

the  impossible  is  Mark  Twain.    There  is 

no  "later  manner"  in  his 

M.rkTw.in  '|,""  .  j'.r'''  ^P'/""' 

Stonnfield  s  Vtsit  to 
Heaven,  which,  thanks  to 
large  type  and  ample  margins,  fills  a  slim 
volume.  The  manner  is  exactly  that  of 
A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Court,  even  of  Innocents  Abroad.  There 
has  been  a  suspicion  that  with  the  ad- 
vance of  years  Mark  Twain  lias  shown 
an  increasing  didacticism,  a  growing  de- 
sire to  instruct  the  world.     If  it  is  so,  it 
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does  not  betray  itself  in  liis  sijle.     His  'Die  one  opinion   or  the  other   may  be 

humonr   is   still   of   the   brand    labelled  voiced    wilhont    precipitating   a   contro- 

American,  and  consisting  in  the  juxta-  versy.  ^^  ^"'"^ 

position  of  obvious  incongrnities.     The  \  ^^ 

sole   question    in   coinparative   criticism         The  idea  that  rnns  through  Mr.  Zang- 

that    Captain    Stormfield    will    raise    is  will's  new  play.  The  Melting  Pot,  is  that 

whether  Mark  Twain  is  as  fnnny  as  he  the  United  States  is  a  vast  crucible  in 

was  years  ago.    The  answer  depends  on  which  the  diverse  races  are  fused  into  a 

temperament;   either  he   is  or  he  isn't,  new  and  superior  order  of  human  beings. 
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It  IS  expressed  in  this  refrain,  which  was 
much  quoted  in  the  newspapers. 

Now  understand  that  America  is  God's  Cru- 
cible where  all  the  races  of  Europe  are  melting 
and  re-forming!  Here  you  stand,  good  folk, 
think  I,  when  I  see  them  at  Ellis  Island,  here 
you  stand  in  your  fifty  groups,  with  your  fifty 
languages  and  histories,  and  your  fifty  blood 
hatreds  and  rivalries.  But  you  won't  be  long 
like  that,  brothers,  for  these  are  the  fires  of 
God  you've  come  to — these  are  the  fires  of 
God.  A  fig  for  your  feuds  and  vendettas! 
Germans  and  Frenchmen,  Irishmen  and  Eng- 
lishmen, Jews  and  Russians — into  the  Crucible 
with  you  all !    God  is  making  the  American. 

They  are  the  words  of  the  hero  and 
central  figure  of  the  play,  a  young  Jew 
'pu    «»#  u-  who    has    escaped    from 

The  Mcltmg  ^j^^  Kishineff  massacre 
Pot    and  Its        ^f^^j.   g^^j^^   j^jg    f^j^jjy 

"  *^*  butchered,  and  in  whose 

mind  the  memory  of  the  massacre  alter- 
nates with  this  prophetic  vision  of 
America,  as  the  "melting  pot"  of  all 
the  races.  He  is  a  musical  genius  who 
believes  he  can  express  through  the 
medium*  of  a  symphony  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  of  the  outcast  peoples  who 
seek  asylitm^in  America.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  yo#ng  woman  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love  he  gains  the  patronage  of 
a  New  York  millionaire  and  a  distin- 
guished musical  cQnductor  who  is  serving 
at  the  time  as  tM  leader  of  the  million- 
aire's private  orchestra.  The  conductor 
pronounces  the  symphony  remarkable 
and  the  millionaire  agrees  that  it  shall  be 
produced  in  his  music  room  before  a 
fashionable  audience.  But  it  is  the 
grossest  and  stupidest  of  millionaires, 
vulgarest  of  that  vulgar  and  detested 
species,  the  European  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can wealth,  and  he  offends  the  fine 
idealism  of  the  young  Jew.  This  dia- 
logue ensues : 

David 

I  should  be  a  new  freak  for  you  for  a  new 
freak  evening — I  and  my  dream  and  my  music  I 

QUINCY 

You  low-down,  ungrateful 

David 
Not  for  you  and  such  as  you  have  I  sat  here 
writing  and  dreaming;  not  for  you  who  are 
killing  my  America! 


QuiNCY 

Your  America,  forsooth,  you  Jew-immi- 
grant ! 

David 

Yes— Jew- immigrant !  But  a  Jew  who  knows 
your  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  straight  out  of  his 
Old  Testament,  and  that  our  Jew-immigrants 
arc  a  greater  factor  in  the  glory  of  this  great 
commonwealth  than  some  of  you  sons  of  the 
soil.  It  is  you,  freak- fashionables,  who  are 
undoing  the  work  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
vulgarising  your  high  heritage,  and  turning 
the  last  and  noblest  hope  of  humanity  into  a 
caricature. 

QuiNCY 

[Rocking  with  laughter] 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

David 
I  am  nothing  but  a  simple  artist,  but  I  come 
from  Europe,  one  of  her  victims,  and  I  know 
that  she  is  a  failure;  that  her  palaces  and 
peerages  are  outworn  toys  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  mankind 
lies  in  a  new  world.  And  here — in  the  land 
of  to-morrow — ^you  are  trying  to  bring  back 
Europe 

QuiNCY 

[Interjecting] 
I   wish  we  could ! 


David 
Europe  with  her  comic-opera  coronets  and 
her    worm-eaten    stage    decorations,    and    her 
pomp  and  chivalry  built  on  a  morass  of  crime 
and  misery 

QuiNCY 


Morass  !- 


[IVith   sneering  laugh] 


David 
[With  prophetic  passion] 
But  you  shall  not  kill   my  dream!     There 
shall  come  a  fire  round  the  Crucible  that  will 
melt  you  and  your  breed  like  wax  in  a  blow- 
pipe  

QuiNCY 

[Furiously,  with   clenched  fist] 


You- 

David 

America  shall  make  good    .    .    .  ! 

Then  a  "river  of  blood'*  comes  between 
the  two  lovers,  for  it  seems  that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Russian  general  in 
command  at  Kishineff  during  the  massa- 
cre, whose  "cold  butcher's  face"  is. 
Stamped  on  his  memory.  He  i| 
her,  but  later  see%  VVvaX  vcv  ^ 
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"Old  World  heritage  of  hate  and  ven- 
geance" he  is  false  to  his  mission.  Mean- 
while the  symphony  has  been  played  with 
success  before  an  audience  of  immi- 
grants. The  lovers  are  reunited  and  the 
play  ends  with  the  young  Jew  declaim- 
ing: 

Here  shall  they  all  unite  to  build  the  Re- 
public of  Man  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Ah, 
Vera,  what  is  the  glory  of  Rome  and  Jeru- 
salem, where  all  nations  and  races  come  to 
worship  and  look  back,  compared  with  the 
glory  of  America,  where  all  races  and  nations 
come  to  labour  and  look  forward  I 

[He  raises  his  hands  in  benediction  over  the 
shining  city.] 

Peace,  peace,  to  all  ye  unborn  millions,  fated 
to  fill  this  giant  continent — the  God  of  our 
children  give  you  peace. 

And  the  curtain  falls  to  the  "softened 
sound  of  voices  and  instruments  joining 
in  'My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee.'  " 

On  its  first  production  in  Washington 
the  play  was  taken  seriously  and  highly 
praised,  and  it  was,  we  understand,  much 
admired  in  the  West.  The  New  York 
play  reviewers,  however,  condemned  it 
as  "gloomy,"  childish,  and  ineffective. 
Considering  the  sort  of  things  that  these 
same  play-reviewers  find  to  their  taste, 
Mr.  Hapgood,  the  editor  of  Collie/s 
Weekly,  was  pardonably  stirred  to  in- 
dignation and  plain  speaking. 

These  critics,  says  he,  are  a  natural  product 
of  "the  Tenderloin."  It  is  the  air  they  breathe. 
It  is  all  they  know.  David  Belasco  is  their 
god.  A  pretty  chorus  is  their  heaven.  Tension 
like  that  in  The  Thief  is  their  highest  reach. 
Ideas  worry  them.  They  represent  honestly 
both  themselves  and  that  Tenderloin  of  which 
they  are  the  flower.  We  have  naught  to  say 
against  them.  But  what  of  the  newspaper 
owners?  Are  they  using  in  the  best  way  their 
great  power  when  they  put  in  such  hands  a 
weapon  that  might  be  used  to  penetrate,  to 
inspire,  to  lead? 

Which  provoked  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  to  retort  that  critics,  being 
human,  were  under  no  obligation 

t  to  yawn  when  they  are  bored,  not  to  laugh 

the  stage  grows  ridiculous,  and  not  to 

^e/r  temper  when  the  technique  of  an 


^, 


infant  united  to  the  sentiments  of  3000  b.  c. 
are  offered  to  the  public  as  a  g^eat  play. 

Now  it  may  at  least  be  said  of  The 
Melting  Pot  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  al- 
leviate the  monotony  of  stage  themes  and 
the  poverty  of  stage  thought.  Mr.  Zang- 
will  has  never  shown  especial  talent  as  a 
playwright  and  his  plays  are  completely 
lacking  in  the  distinctive  qualities  of  his 
books.  His  characters  are  meagrely  out- 
lined and  palpably  theatrical.  The  dia- 
logue of  The  Melting  Pot  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
and  when  read  in  cold  blood  in  the  pub- 
lished version  of  the  play  it  seems  par- 
ticularly childish  and  hackneyed.  This, 
however,  is  merely  saying  that  Mr.  Zang- 
will  does  not  belong  in  the  same  class 
with  Barrie,  Pinero  and  Shaw.  His  de* 
f ects  as  a  playwright  are  common  to  all 
the  other  writers  for  the  English-speak- 
ing page  to-day.  His  crudity  in  The 
Melting  Pot  is  also  the  crudity  of  Jones, 
Esmond,  Maugham,  Sutro,  Kennedy, 
Fitch,  Howard,  Moody,  Klein,  Thomas, 
and  a  dozen  other  efficient  public  enter- 
tainers. It  is  a  quality  toward  which  the 
New  York  play  reviewers  have  always 
been  most  complaisant.  In  execution 
Mr.  Zangwiirs  play  was  equal  to  the 
plays  they  had  praised  in  the  past,  and  it 
was  superior  to  most  of  them  in  its  con- 
ception. They  were  too  deeply  com- 
promised by  their  record  to  mount  any 
such  high  horse  in  this  instance.  Such  is 
the  invidious  working  of  the  merely  hap- 
hazard criticism  of  the  stage  which  New 
York-has  for  many  years  supplied. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  cheerful  view  of  the 

immigration  problem  so  far  as  the  Jews 

A  i-.!.  ^  4.1.^  are  concerned  is  not 
A  Chapter  on  the  ^j^^^^^  ^    ^j^^  g^j^j^j^  ^^ 

Amencamsed       ^^^^^     ^^      Alexander 

•'^^  Francis,    whose   Ameri- 

cans: An  Impres^on,  made  up  of  letters 
to  the  London  Times,  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  book  form.  Apropos  of  New 
York's  diverse  ingredients  for  the  na- 
tional "melting  pot"  he  says : 

My  original  impression  could  find  no  more 
apt  expression  than  in  a  sentence,  itself  a 
problem,  which  was  wrung  from  an  American 
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author  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
vexed  question  of  that  time:  "If  the  whole 
conclave  of  hell  can  so  compromise*  exadverse 
and  diametrical  contradictions  as  to  com- 
politise  such  a  multimonstrous  maufrey  of 
heteroclites  and  quicquidlibets  quietly,  I  trust 
I  may  say  with  all  humble  reverence  they  can 
do  more  than  the  Senate  of  Heaven." 

Of  all  the  "maufrey"  of  immigrants,  Jews 
are  held  to  be  the  most  "multimonstrous"  as 
they  certainly  are  the  most  multitudinous. 

He  sees  many  signs  that  the  new  en- 
vironment demoralises  the  Jewish  immi- 
grant. The  children  of  the  orthodox 
easily  surrender,  though  without  any 
deep  conviction,  to  the  influences  about 
them,  and  soon  despise  their  earlier 
ideals,  without  finding  anything  to  take 
their  place.  Beneath  the  surface  in  the 
New  York  Ghetto  he  found  as  serious 
discontent  as  in  the  Russian  Pole. 

I  have  heard  Jews  curse  America  as  deeply 
as  ever,  even  by  Jews,  Russia  was  cursed.  A 
prominent  Jew,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
interests  of  his  race,  has  told  me,  and  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Zangwill  report,  that  the  elders  in 
Israel  curse  Columbus  for  having  discovered 
America,  the  land  to  which  they  come  and 
fronL  which,  renouncing  all  its  opportunities 
of  material  gain,  they  would  gladly  go  to 
Russia ^gin,^ith  their  children,  for  the  chil- 
dren's safe;  mere  it  not  that,  owing  to  the 
Russian  closA  door,  they  themselves  cannot 
go  back  althoigh  they  would,  and  that  owing 
10  the  open  doors  ia  America,  their  children 
would  not  go  back  if  they  could. 

He  blames  the  self-complacency  of 
Americans  on  this  subject,  and  asks  if  the 
Republic  is  doing  what  it  should  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  Jews  who  "are  seeking 
a  new  ideal  in  the  great  night  that  has 
fallen  upon  their  souls,"  which,  by  the 
way,  is  an  absurd  question — ^as  if  the  Re- 
public bothered  much  with  anybody's 
soul!  And  he  cites  instances  of  race 
prejudice  very  familiar  to  us  all— -the 
exclusion  of  Jews  from  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  the  fashionable  districts  of 
certain  cities,  the  stereotyped  lie  of  the 
hotel  clerk  to  the  Jew  that  "the  House  is 
already  full,"  the  retort  of  a  man  whom 
he  once  asked  to  come  with  him  to  hear 
a  famous  Rabbi  preach,  "Do  you  think 


I  would  go  and  hear  a  Sheeny  talk?" 
These  he  says  are  denials  of  democratic 
principles,  especially  of  fraternity,  "which 
is  the  test  and  touchstone  of  democratic 
power    and    progress."      The    difficulty 
with  this  subject  is  that  the  mind  has 
closed  upon  it  in  advance,  and  to  open  a 
closed  mind  even  by  a  crack  requires  a 
higher  order  of  talent  than  Mr.  Zang- 
will showed  in  The  Melting  Pot  or  than 
a  writer  like  Mr.  Francis  ever  possessed. 
Each  writes  as  if  the  subject  were  a 
simple  one,  whereas  nothing  could  well  be 
more  complex  and  elusive  than  the  un- 
formulated anti-Semitism  of  the  native 
American.     No  one  can  arouse  any  in- 
terest by  contrasting  the  higher  type  of 
'Jew  with  the  lower  type  of  American. 
Nor  is  the  mind  arrested  by  any  general 
reference  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.    It 
can  never  be  effectively  treated  in  this 
spirit  of  false  naivete. 

This  charge  of  race  prejudice  is  al- 
most the  only  serious  indictment  brought 

against  Americans  in  Mr. 
International  Francis's  book,  whose 
Comparisons  impressions  of  the  coun- 
try are  so  favourable 
that  reviewers  fairly  glowed  at  the  ad- 
vent of  an  Englishman  at  last  who  could 
appreciate  us.  Unfortunately  while  it 
spares  the  feelings  of  those  sensitive 
patriots  who  are  growing  scarcer  every 
day  outside  the  review  columns,  it  is  too 
general  in  its  manner  of  treatment  to  in- 
terest the  reckless  folk  who  read  these 
books  for  pleasure.  One  misses  a  dis- 
tinctive impression  of  the  country,  right 
or  wrong.  One  had  far  rather  he  had 
damned  us,  if  he  could  have  done  so 
more  readably.  It  lacks  all  those  engagr 
ing  qualities  which  an  essay  on  inter- 
national impressionism  needs  so  much 
more  than  it  needs  a  sound  judgment. 
For  a  with  a  sound  judgment  the  impres- 
sionist would  decide  not  to  write  it  at  all. 
Hence  the  great  contrast  between  it  and 
Mr.  Price  Collier's  recent  volume  on 
England  and  the  English,  which,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  is  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing contributions  of  late  years  to  the 
literature  of  transatlantic  guesswork.  Of 
course,  any  nation  will  bulge  a  ©y^d  d^^ 
from  tVv^  ?L\ei^s^  \\\^ex^\^  \v>\\.^^i\\\2^^'^ 
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books  to  find  any  large  part  of  a  nation  ? 
It  is  the  one  man's  experience  that  we 
are  after,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
his  personality  should  not  be  concealed. 
Mr.  Collier  admires  England  as  much  as 
Mr.  Francis  admires  the  United  States. 
A  parallel  conclusion  is  reached  by  Mr. 
Francis  and  Mr.  Collier  on  the  subjects 
of  materialism  and  money-worship.  Mr. 
Francis  says : 

Now,  however,  after  visiting  Americans  in 
all  parts  of  their  vast  territory,  I  am  prepared 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  Americans  against 
themselves,  and  of  America  against  the  world, 
and  to  prove,  when  occasion  shall  offer,  that 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  America  has  a 
double  dose  of  the  original  sin  of  materialism 
is  the  result  of  partial  observation  and  mistaken 
judgment,  and  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
fallacious  theory  that  a  people  which  has 
proved  itself  practical  and  efficient  in  handling 
actualities  must  needs  be  devoid  of  spiritual 
vision,  energy  and  power. 

Mr.  Collier  remarks  that  we  have 
nothing  in  this  country  that  approaches 
the  obsequiousness  of  the  English  toward 
the  power  of  money: 

The  methods  Englishmen  and  English- 
women will  stoop  to,  and  the  humiliations  they 
will  suffer,  in  order  to  make  or  get  money, 
are  not  merely  not  practised  in  America,  but 
are  quite  unknown  there.  .  .   . 

There  are  few  Americans  of  a  certain 
standing  who  cannot  tell  extraordinary  tales 
of  the  humiliating  proceedings  of  needy  aris- 
tocrats from  England ;  from  the  men  who  are 
out-and-out  blacklegs  to  the  women  who  ex- 
ploit their  American  hosts  for  the  purpose  of 
gambling  in  the  stock  market.  But  this  is  not 
by  any  chance  to  be  a  chronicle  of  gossip.  We 
have  our  social  fringes  as  well  as  the  English. 
It  is  intended,  in  recalling  the  misdeeds  of 
some  of  our  visitors,  merely  to  illustrate  the 
fearful  temptation  people  of  a  certain  class 
are  under  in  their  endeavour  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, and  to  note  to  what  extremes  they 
will  go  to  keep  themselves  afloat.  A  Missis- 
sippi steamboat  captain  maintained  that  his 
boat  drew  so  little  water  that  she  would  float 
wherever  there  had  been  a  heavy  dew !  A 
needy  Englishwoman  will  float  her  financial 
social  craft,  or  try  to  do  so,  on  even  shallower 
water  than  that;  and  no  spectacle  is  more  in- 
expressibly pitiable.    To  have  been  somebody 


and  to  become  nobody;  to  have  had  and  not 
to  have,  are  more  appalling  changes  here  than 
with  us.  The  successful  here  are  rewarded 
as  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the 
strong  train  and  fight  for  the  prizes  grimly; 
and  the  weak  hang  on  to  the  shreds  of  pros- 
perity in  a  painful  and  humiliating  way.  In 
a  country,  therefore,  where  money  is  so  potent 
and  so  difficult  to  acquire,  those  who  have  the 
disbursing  of  it  must  be  trained  to,  or  acquire 
wisdom  in,  its  use  even  in  the  affairs  of  the 
household. 

The  fact  that  the  English  house  is  so  osten- 
sibly, and  first  and  foremost,  conducted  with 
the  aim  of  making  the  men  comfortable,  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  and  to  give  the  reasons 
for  the  greater  economy  practised  therein. 
Men  suffer  from  a  far  more  severe  strain  of 
competition  in  England  than  with  us,  and 
economy  always,  whether  it  be  economy  of 
method,  of  time,  or  of  money,  is  just  so  much 
saved  from  the  imperative,  for  the  voluntary. 

The  passages  above  quoted  illustrate 
the  great  difference  in  concreteness,  in 
personal  apprehension,  and,  therefore,  in 
interest,  between  the  two  books.  Per- 
haps by  suppressing  all  signs  of  intimacy 
Mr.  Francis  has  included  fewer  un- 
truths. Perhaps  at  Judgment  Day  it 
might  seem  the  better  essay.  But  for  such 
a  being  as  man  in  a  world  like  the  present 
the  literary  game  of  international  com- 
parisons is  best  played  by  a  pleasant, 
Philistine,  Polonius-like  person  like  Mr. 
Price  Collier,  untroubled  by  any  sort  of 
philosophy,  and  with»a  conscience,  like 
a  British  wife,  kept  in  its  proper  place. 
The  rules  are  by  this  time  fully  under- 
stood. It  can  best  be  played  by  a  clever 
pen  and  a  light  literary  character,  and  is 
no  fit  pastime  for  a  judicial  mind.  A 
judicious  international  impressionist  is 
as  a  rule  merely  a  fish  out  of  water. 

No  literary  game  affords  more  inno- 
cent diversion  with  an  equal  expenditure 

of  brains  than  that  of 
The  Game  tagging  an  American  au- 

of  Tagging  thor  with  the  label  of  an 

imagined  foreign  proto- 
type. It  is  played  in  this  fashion :  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  let  us  say,  is  a  poet  of 
passion ;  Swinburne  was  ditto ;  then  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  is  the  Swinburne  of 
America.    Follow  this  rule  and  the  most 
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instructive  results  may  be  obtained.  Jack 
London  is  the  American  Kipling.  Mrs. 
Wharton  is  the  Boiirget  of  America — or, 
if  the  sexes  are  to  be  kept  distinct,  the 
Marcel  Tinayre  of  America,  Mr.  Hune- 
ker  is  the  Anatole  France  of  America. 
Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  is — or  was — the  Zola 
of  America  ;  there  have  been  others.  The 
late  Clyde  Fitch  was  the  Pinero  of 
America,  the  Hervieu  of  America,  the 
Sudermann  of  America,  the  Ibsen  of 
America.  The  relations  may  even  be- 
come so  complicated  as  to  require  a  sort 
of  equation  to  express  them ;  thus : 
Mrs.  Freeman    1 . 

Mrs.  Deland       1  -    ,,,„  J  Jane  Austen 
Miss  Gale  f  '*  '"^  (  Mrs.  Gaskell 

Mrs.  Banks        J 

of  America. 

For  the  people  who  are  devoted  to  this 
pastime  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  has  written 
a  book,  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  the 
moment  of  writing  Mr.  Burgess  had  in 
mind  the  satisfying  of  this  natural  im- 
pulse. Lady  Mcchante  reads  as  though 
the  author  might  have  fancied  himself 
writing  for  his  unique  amusement. 
"Enough,"  one  hears  him  cry,  'enough 
of  commercial  Larks  and  conventional 
Goops  and  bromidic  essays  and  popular 
novels  of  dital  personality.  They  were 
never  best  sellers  anyway.  Now  I  will 
write  what  I  please.  Whatever  comes 
into  my  head  goes  down  on  paper.  If  it 
makes  me  laugh  it  is  funny ;  if  it  is  funny 
it  is  literature;  I  will  produce  literature." 
Hence  Lady  Mechante — the  most  bra- 
zenly  irresponsible  thing  that  has  hap- 


pened since  the  fourth  of  last  March. 
Now  for  the  penalty.  Mr.  Burgess  is  the 
Max  Beerbohm  of  America;  a  versatile 
fellow  is  he,  for  he  illustrates  as  well  as 
writes  his  book.  He  is  the  R.  L.  Steven- 
son of  America ;  here  is  all  the  sober  ex- 
travagance if  not  quite  all  the  plausibility 
of  The  New  Arabian  Nights.  He  is  the 
Chesterton  of  America,  for  he  wields  the 
paradox  and  is  a  lover  of  the  fantastic 
for  its  own  sake.  Probably  he  is  the 
Hilaire  Belloc  of  America,  for  he  lacks 
none  of  Hilaire's  hilarity.  It  may  even 
be  supposed  that  in  this  book,  if  nowhere 
else,  he  is  the  Gelett  Burgess  of  America, 
since  he  is  altogether  himself.  He  is  by 
turns  sprightly  and  amusing,  absurdly 
extravagant,  ironic,  tender  and  appeal- 
ing, dull  and  tiresome.  Incidentally,  he 
has  added  a  new  word  to  the  Burgessian 
dictionary.  The  most  captivating  of  his 
numerous  heroes  in  Lady  MSckante  is 
Haulick  Smagg,  a  coal-heaver  trans- 
formed by  a  frock  coat  and  a  few  stock 
phrases  into  a  social  lion.  Smagg  is  a 
crass,  primitive  creature,  and  in  his  tri- 
umphant progress  he  betrays  his  humble 
origin  by  occasional  lapses  into  his  for- 
mer uncouth  state.  When  he  drops  a  tea- 
cup, for  instance,  he  venis  his  impatience 
by  grinding  the  fragments  under  his  heel. 
Hence : 


'.  inlr.     To  bet 


a  humble  or  coarse 


origin.    To  act  like  a  coal-heave 
smaggcry,  sub.     Rough i 

Ilea  very, 
smaggism,  sub.     The  slate  of  being  i 
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In  the  bright  lexicon  of  Burgess, 
"sma^'  should  have  an  honourable 
place,  along  with  "goop"  and  "blurb" 
and  "bromidiom"  and  the  rest. 

Figuratively  speaking,  Raffles  was 
originally  a  Londoner,  with  chambers  at 

the  Albany  and  a  very 
Raffles  on  wide      and      respectable 

Broadwsy  speaking  acquaintance  in 

his  favourite  thorough- 
fares of  Pall  Mall  and  Bond  Street. 
Then,  metamorphosised  into  the  person 
of  M.  Leblanc's  Arsene  Lupin,  he  crossed 
the  channel  to  France,  and  became  a 
typical  Parisian  flaneur  who  could  be 
found  of  a  sunshiny  afternoon  taking  his 
apiritif  at  one  of  the  httle  tin  tables  in 
front  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  Now,  in  a 
third  incarnation,  he  reappears  on  Broad- 
way as  Mr.  "Frisco"  Jackson,  the  hero  of 
a  recent  narrative  by  Mrs.  Helen  Green. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  should  say  that 
there  is  rather  more  basic  moral  honesty 
in  Mr.  Jackson  than  either  his  EngHsh  or 
French  predecessor.  There  is  nothing 
ambiguous  about  his  profession,  or  his 
attitude  toward  society.  He  is  just  a 
plain  confidence  man  of  the  type  to  be 
found  at  Broadway  and  Forty- second 
Street,  New  York.  But  underlying  his 
rascality  there  are  points  of  chivalry  and 
forbearance  which  enlist  the  sympathy, 
and  with  each  new  incident  the  reader 
comes  more  and  more  to  regard  him  in 
the  light  of  a  knight  errant  going  down  to 
joust  in  very  sordid  lists.  Then  again, 
this  Broadway  Raffles  has  known  and 
been  influenced  by  O.  Henry's  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Peters. 

Here  is  a  decided  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial that  went  to  make  that  series  of 
"Authors'  Letter  Boxes" 
A  Life  which  we  were  running  in 

Story  The   Book Nf an   two   or 

three  years  apo.  It  is  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  Anne  Warner  as  a 
plot  for  a  book  to  follow  The  Rejuvena- 
tion of  Aunt  Mary. 

My  life  has  hern  a  real  novel.  Yon  could 
make  a  play  out  of  it.  J  was  married  at  nineteen 
(I  want  you  to  work  in  these  details)  and  to 
a  man  of  the  same  name,  but  who  was  no 
relation  (that  almost  never  happened  before, 
I  guess).     We  weren't  even   well  off.     I  was 


a  good  wife  and  I  economised.  I  had  no  child 
for  six  years  (you  see  my  life  has  been  won- 
derful every  way),  and  ihen  I  had  a  boy.  My 
father  died  along  there — died  in  his  chair. 
You  could  use  that  for  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  I  loved  my  husband  and  I  never  so 
much  as  looked  at  any  other  women  till 
I  found  he  loved  one.  My  child  was  four 
years  old  then.— (don't  forget  to  put  that 
in.)  I  didn't  find  anything  real  wrong, 
only  they  were  clasped  in  one  another's 
arms  in  a  dark  closet.  It  was  my  own  cousin, 
too— I  told  you  it  was  like  a  novel.  I  left 
him  then— he  wanted  me  to  kiss  him  after 
I'd  locked  my  trunk,  but  I  wouldn't.  Then  he 
married  her.    I  started  to  kill  her  once  in  the 
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trouble.  I  put  a  razor  under  my  pillow,  but 
I  was  so  tired  (I'm  a  heavy  sleeper)  that 
God  (I'm  a  Methodist)  carried  me  through 
the  temptation  by  letting  me  sleep  straight 
through  the  night.  I've  always  been  so  glad. 
Then  I  married  (I  told  you  my  life  was  a 
novel)  and  1  used  the  same  wedding  ring 
over  again.  And  he  had  the  same  name,  too 
(I  told  you  it  would  make  a  book).  And  my 
first  husband's  second  wife  died  and  my  hus- 
band died.  I  never  loved  any  man  but  my  first 
husband,  but  he  couldn't  marry  me  again  be- 
cause he  promised  her  he'd  marry  her  sister. 
My  boy's  married,  too.  He  was  so  innocenl 
I  wanted  him  to  marry  before  he  got  change- 
able. I'd  learned  that.  He's  real  happy— he's 
been  married  tour  months.  My  first  husband's 
but  he  can't   U 


last  w 


Seattlc. 
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lever  meet  anyway. 
I'm  only  forly-five  and  if  I  should  ever  marry 
again  I'd  let  you  know  if  I  had  your  address. 
I  painted  the  whole  house,  outside  as  well  as 
in,  once.  I  was  such  a  good  wife:  I  did  it  to 
save  money.  I  guess  not  many  women  can 
say  as  much.  You  could  work  that  into  the 
novel  somewhere.     If  I  knew   how,   I'd  write 


Mr,  George  Frederick  Parker,  whose 
book  on  the  late  Presii'ent  Cleveland  is 
Q  reviewed     elsewhere     in 

Frederick  ^^^^  issue,  chooses  to  de- 

p^  ,  scribe  hitnself  as  a  "jour- 

nalist." In  fact,  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
he  began  editing  local  papers  in  his  native 
State  of  Indiana  so  long  ago  as  1873.  He 
was  attached  to  more  important  periodi- 
cals afterward  in  Washington  and  New 
York,  and  may  be  described  as  one  of 
the  "original  Cleveland  men."  During 
Mr.  Cleveland's  two  administrations  he 
held  several  semi -political  offices,  having 
teen  assistant  postmaster  in  Philadelphia, 
and  also  American  consul  to  P.irmingham 
in  England  from  l8y.l  to  1898.  In  1904, 
President  Roosevelt  made  Mr.  Parker  a 
commissicner'  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
This  appointment  was  prohahlv  made  as 
a  favour  to  the  Ex- President,  who,  in  fact, 
asked  and  received  many  courtesies  of 
this  sort  from  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Parker  published  in  i8g2  a 
campaign  biography  of   Mr.   Cleveland, 
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and  he  also  edited  more  completely  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  his  friend.  He 
enjoyed  Mr.  Cleveland's  entire  confi- 
dence, which  was  not  given  to  nnny  men, 
and  he  was  also  an  intimate  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's honsehold.  His  opportunities  for 
gathering  all  sorts  of  personal  informa- 
tion were  exceptional,  and  so  he  was 
selected  by  the  Cleveland  family  and  the 
executors  of  the  Cleveland  estate  to  write 
what  will  be  practically  for  some  time  a 
standard  biography. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
England    over    the    appearance   of    My 

Recollections,  by  the 
The  Cardigan  Countess  of  Cardigan, 
"Recoll«tiona"    the    widow    of    Lieuten- 

ant-General  Earl  of  Car- 
digan of  Balaclava  celebrity.  The 
Countess  is  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year. 
An  indication  of  the  nature  of  her  book 
is  found  in  one  London  paper  which 
speaks  of  the  volume  as  "the  Countess  of 
Cardigan's  Indiscretions."  Some  of  the 
stories  told   are  at  the  expense  of  the 


Mr.   Vance,  the  author  of  Sis'  John  Baldwi 
romanoe    <i[    a    CromwelliBn    utldier.  was    born    m 
Findlav.  Ohio.  December  lo,  1B4S.    In  iMi  he  enlisted 

won  his  firs"  "ommiwlonind  the"  o"Kre^Siotia"Med°Bl 
ai  Honour.  AFIer  the  war  he  turned  tu  the  practice 
of  law  and  journalism.  Mr.  Vance  is  the  father  of 
Lou  IB  Joaeph  Vance 

writer's  husband,  and  at  tlie  expense  of  a 
great  many  other  persons  of  her  own  kin. 
Writing  of  the  book  in  the  London 
Sphere,  Clement  K.  Shorter  summed  up 
the  whole  matter  with  the  terrible  com- 
ment :  "Some  one  once  said  that  there  are 
only  twelve  good  stories  in  the  world,  and 
not  one  of  them  can  be  told  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women.  But  here  is  a  woman 
who  tells  them  all  to  men." 


The  announcement  of  Mr.  William.De 
Morgan's  new  novel,  /(  Nei'er  Can  Hap- 
pen Again,  seems  to  hav^ 

Proof  P.g..  ["'"•'  '"'"!".'"  ''If 
three  earlier  books,  and 
liis  American  publishers 

have   been   obliged    to    print    Alice-for- 
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Short  for  ihe  tenth  time.  A  propos  of 
the  great  length  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
books  a  feilow-author  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  De  Morgan  in  which  he 
said  that  he  had  just  had  the  proofs  of 
/*  Never  Can  Happen  Again — 834  pages. 
"But  the  worst  of  it  is,"  was  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  comment,  "is  that  it  certainly 
is  going  to  happen  again." 

A  missionary  wlio  recalls  the  Living- 
stons and  Patons  and  other  great  heroes 

of  the  church  is  Dr.  WiU 
WUfred  fred  Grenfell,  author  of 

Grmfell  Labrador:    the    Country 

and  the  People.  Dr. 
Gren fell's  enthusiasm,  his  resourceful- 
ness, and  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives  are 
worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  his  call- 
ing; he  is  the  representative  modern  mis- 
sionary, all  the  more  that  he  is  not  a 
clergyman,  but  a  doctor  of  medicine,  A 
few  years  ago — for  he  is  a  young  man — 
he  was  a  medical  student  at  Oxford, 
fired  with  zeal  to  use  his  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  the  interest  of  humanity.  After 
his  graduation  and  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  London  hospitals,  where  he  served 
under  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  he  became  a 
missionary  among  the  N'orth  Sea  trawl- 
ers. Some  one  suggested  to  him  that 
there  was  a  harder  field,  still  unoccupied, 
among  the  fishermen  of  the  Labrador 
coast.     Straightway  Dr.   Grenfell  made 


his  way  to  Labrador,  and  took  up  with 
the  fishermen  their  hard,  lonely  life.  A 
second-rate  man  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  difficulties  of  the  task  he 
set  himself.  Being  a  first-rate  man,  Dr. 
Grenfell  has  made  himself  the  indispens- 
able man  of  "the  Labrador."  He  is 
physician-in-chief  to  a  coast  line  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  He  has  built  hospitals 
as  well  as  churches,  he  has  administered 
justice,  taught  his  flock  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  fought  their  battles  with  the 
government,  put  their  business  on  a 
sounder  basis,  protected  their  fishing 
rights,  organised  their  recreations.  He 
believes  in  Labrador,  and  is  as  devoted 
to  his  adopted  people  as  they  are  to  him. 
He  is  of  the  type  that  English-speaking 
people  like  to  regard  as  peculiarlv  thdr 
own — the  type  that  stands  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  supremacy.  Of  medium  height 
and  tough  rather  than  powerful  build, 
quick  and  nervous  in  his  movements,  with 
the  keenest,  steadiest  of  blue  eyes,  he  is 
a  compact  bundle  of  sheer  energy.  Al- 
though he  is  an  Englishman.  Dr.  Grenfell 
is  known  all  over  the  United  States 
through  his  visits  here  in  the  interests  of 
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his  missions,  and  he  has  just  returned  to 
Labrador  with  an  American  bride. 


For  many  years  there  appeared  at  the 
head  of  this  department  a  request  that  all 

manuscripts  submitted 
In  Genial  for  publication  should  be 

Protest  addressed  lo  the  Editors 

of  The  Bookman.  That 
request  still  appears  in  every  issue  of  the 
magazine,  although  now  it  is  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Table  of  Contents. 
We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  line  edi- 
torially, and  to  point  out  its  sound  sense 
and  significance.  There  come  to  this 
office  every  year  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand manuscripts  of  one  kind  or  another. 
If  they  are  sent  addressed  in  the  proper 
way  (to  the  Editors  of  The  Book- 
man) they  are  systematically  recorded 
and  filed  and  the  possibility  of  loss,  ex- 
cessive delay,  or  misunderstanding  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  they  are  addressed  per- 
sonally they  are  very  naturally  treated 
personal 


mail,  and  for- 
warded as  such 
in  case  of  absence 
for  reasons  of 
business  or  pleas- 
ure. While  in 
this  mood  of 
good-natured 
protest  there  is 
another  matter  to 
which  we  wish  to 
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call  attention.  We  receive  a  great  many 
letters  asking  us  for  information  on 
matters  literary  of  othewise.  Some 
of  these  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Letter  Box.  More  of  them 
call  for  personal  replies.  Where  they  can 
be  answered  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
trouble  we  try  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  our  correspondents.  There  are  some 
of  these  letters,  however,  that  would  call 
for  two  days  of  research  and  labour  on 
our  part.  This,  we  think,  is  asking  a  little 
too  much.  For  example,  a  lady  is  pre- 
paring a  paper  on  Tolstoy,  let  us  say,  to 
be  read  before  one  of  the  local  literary 
societies.  She  writes  to  us  for  advice 
and  help,  enclosing  a  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope.  In  this  envelope  we 
are  expected  to  send  to  her  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  which  led  the 
eminent  Russian  novelist  to  write  Anna 
Karenina,  the  names  of  the  translators  of 
War  and  Peace  into  the  various  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  information  as  to 
where  a  comprehensive  review  of  Tol- 
stoy's first  book  may  be  found,  a  short 
description  of  his 
home  and  present 
life,  a  Tolstoy 
bibliography,  and 
a  few  other  de- 
tails of  more  or 
less  importance. 
This  case  is  hard- 
ly an  exaggera- 
tion. We  submit, 
is  it  quite  reason- 
able? 


WlkUAM  CAINL 


4  SOMEWHAT  STARTLING 


THE  NEW  THEATRE'S   LITERARY 
MAIL 


■HERE  is  one  phase  of 
■the  New  Theatre  not 
Htoucheil  upon  as  yet  that 
imust  possess  a  consider- 
HaWe  and  significant  in- 
i:st     for     those     con- 

ncd       directly       and 

indirectly  in  American  literary  affairs. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  enormous  con- 
tribution of  dramatic  literature  that  has 
been  and  is  still  daily  being  submitted  to 
the  directorate  of  the  institution  for  the 
latteHs  perusal  and  possible  subsequent 
selection  for  presentation  on  their  stage. 
When  it  is  called  to  mind  that  the  mail 
of  the  New  Theatre  has  flooded  the 
offices  of  the  directors  with  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dramatic  manuscripts 
up  to  and  including  the  first  week  of  the 
current  month,  and  that  the  daily  de- 
liveries have  yielded  up  a  proportionate 
amount  of  submitted  plays  since  that 
time,  the  proportions  of  the  veritable 
dramatic  deluge  may  be  appreciated. 
The  query  naturally  suggests  itself : 
Whence  come  these  plays,  and  what  is 
their  nature?  Then,  too,  what  has  the 
survey  of  the  American  manuscripts  re- 
vealed as  to  the  promise  of  the  native- 
madedrama?  Assuredly,  a  fair  criterion 
should  be  provided,  inasmuch  as  it  should 
not  be  far  wrong  to  presume  that  many 
aspiring  dramatists  with  and  without 
standing  have  sent  in  their  most  recent 
best  products  in  the  hope  that  the  latter 
might  be  given  dramatic  life  in  what  has 
been  predicted  will  be  the  sprotiting  seed 
of  a  national  theatre. 

Investigation  has  brought  to  light  the 
facts  that  these  four  thousand  odd 
manuscripts  have  come  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth — and  the  statement 
is  made  literally.  From  playwrights  all 
over  the  world  dramatic  compositions 
have  been  received,  and  these  compo- 
sitions have  been  as  diversified  in  exter- 
nal appearance  and  internal  significance 
as  the  stamps  of  the  countries  that  have 
borne  them  hither.  The  great  majority 
of  the  plays  have  been  of  American  mak- 
ing, two-thirds  being  a  fair  estimate,  it  is 


said.  It  is  a  sorry  fact,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  theatre's  authorities,  that  the 
American  plays  have  been  vastly  in- 
ferior in  construction,  originality  and 
general  treatment  to  those  that  have  been 
subniifted  from  English  sources.  From 
the  huge  bulk  of  American  manuscripts, 
only  two  plays  have  been  decided  upon 
definitely  for  production  at  this  writing, 
and  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print 
this  brace  of  dramas  will  have  been 
seen  by  the  public.  The  plays  in  ques- 
tion bear  the  titles  The  Nxqger  and  The 
Cottage  in  the  Air.  The  first  named  is 
from  the  pen  of  yoimg  Mr.  Edward 
Sheldon,  the  recent  Harvard  graduate 
who  constructed  Salvation  Nell  for  the 
use  of  Mj^s.  Fiske.  The  second  play  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Knoblauch, 
who  wrote  The  Shulamite  for  Miss  Lena 
Ashwell. 

Of  these  two  plays,  only  the  first  in 
reality  deserves  to  be  termed  an  original 
American  play.  It  has  been  conceived 
and  executed  by  an  American  (Chicago 
being  the  personal  projective  point)  and 
its  theme — the  ne^ro  question— is  thor- 
oughly native.  The  second  named  play, 
listed  by  the  directorate  under  the  head 
of  accepted  American  plavs,  strictly 
speaking,  cannot  be  conceded  to  that 
category.  The  play  is  not  original,  being 
an  adaptation  from  Pri.tcilla's  Fortrnqht, 
by  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her  Ger- 
man Garden.  It  is  of  foreign  locale  and, 
in  treatment,  breathes  not  a  little  English 
influence.  Mr.  Knoblauch  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  English 
theatres  and  his  dramatic  pen's  point 
of  view,  accordingly,  is  not  unnaturally 
British  rather  than  American. 

Here,  indeed,  is  revealed  little  of  com- 
pliment to  the  legion  of  native  play- 
wrights. To  be  sure,  the  coterie  of 
firmly  established  native  dramatists  are 
not  included  in  the  rejected  list  for  the 
good  and  sufficient  reason  that,  as  yet, 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  submit  their 
%vork  to  the  New  Theatre.  But,  despite 
this,  the  estimate  is  none  the  less  fair. 
One  American  play  out  of  several  thou* 
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sand  IS  certainly  not  a  figure  with  which 
to  conjure. 

Mr.  John  Corbin,  literary  director  of 
the  theatre,  has  laid  aside  four  or  five 
other  native-made  manuscripts  for  sec- 
ond reading,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
more  of  these  may  be  complimented  by 
production.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Sheldon  drama,  not  one  strictly  Ameri- 
can play  in  the  big  initial  list  revealed 
sufficient  worth  to  merit  its  immediate 
selection. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  possible  rea- 
son for  the  wholesale  rejection  of  Ameri- 
can manuscripts  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
producing  directorate  of  the  new  dra- 
matic enterprise  was  partial,  strongly 
partial,  to  dramas  of  foreign  making. 
This  IS  not  true.  Strife  is  the  only  for- 
eign-made play  chosen  for  presentation 
at  this  writing,  and  the  directors'  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  American  dramas 
becomes  all  the  stronger  when  it  is 
known  that  other  meritorious  foreign 
manuscripts  have  been  held  in  abeyance 
temporarily  in  the  fond  hope  that  Ameri- 
can manuscripts  might  be  discovered  to 
take  their  places. 

Those  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
American-made  play  are  assured  that  it 
will  receive  every  consideration  from  the 
guiding  powers   of   the   New   Theatre. 


Each  manuscript,  upon  being  read  and 
found  wanting,  is  sent  back  to  its  author 
with  a  personal  note  indicating  just  what, 
in  the  belief  of  the  New  Theatre  play 
choosers^  is  wrong  with  it.  Thus,  en- 
couragement is  held  out  to  aspiring  native 
playwrights  and  the  promise  is  given 
them  that  no  submitted  composition  will 
become  dusty  through  neglect  in  a 
pigeon-hole. 

To  do  ever)rthing  in  its  power  to  assist 
the  home  drama,  the  literary  directorate 
plans,  when  its  work  has  simplified  it- 
self, to  inaugurate  a  system  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  less  known  play- 
wrights whereby  the  latter  will  be  given 
in  detail  information  as  to  the  changes 
necessary  in  the  manuscripts  which  they 
have  submitted  and  in  which  traces  of 
merit  and  promise  have  been  detected. 
The  mysteries  of  the  stage  and  its  tricks 
will  be  explained  to  them  "on  the 
ground,"  if  they  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege,  and  every  opportunity 
for  practical  development  will  be  held 
out  to  those  who  have  indicated  ability 
th'at  merits  watching. 

The  literary  mail  of  the  New  Theatre 
has  been  discouraging  to  date  from  a 
standpoint  of  American  valuation,  but 
there  is  much  promise  for  the  future. 
The  opportunity  will  be  there. 

George  Jean  Nathan, 


THE  UNHEARD   LULLABY 

Dear,  oh,  my  dear,  thou  art  weary. 
And  lightless  the  lamp  of  thine  eyes — 

I  was  thy  mother  once,  dearie, 
I  crooned  thee  to  sleep,  mother-wise. 

I  know  I  have  lulled  thee  and  rocked  thee, 

In  a  long-ago  age  of  delight. 
And  sweet  was  the  slumber  that  locked  thee 

In  my  arms,  from  the  spectres  of  night. 

I  see  them  come  still  to  fright  thee. 

And  still  I  exquisitely  long 
To  spread  my  wings  o'er  thee  nightly. 

To  guard  thee  from  spectres  too  strong. 

Then  come,  dear,  to  arms  that  are  tender, 
Come  and  pillow  thy  cheek  on  my  breast. 

And  my  guardian  love  shall  engender 
In  thy  bosom  a  measureless  rest. 

Charlotte  Holmes  Crawford. 


INTERNATIONAL  MARRIAGE  IN 

AMERICAN   FICTION 


INGE  fiction  has  taken 
the  place  of  poetry  as  a 
criticism  of  life,  and 
made  all  knowledge  its 
province,  the  weight  of 
the  obligation  of  scien- 
tific accuracy  resting, 
however,  but  lightly  on  its  inventive 
shoulders,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  curiously  complex  and  deli- 
cate development  of  modern  civilised 
existence — that  of  international  social  re- 
lations and  the  resultant  international 
matrimonial  alliances — is  gradually  pass- 
ing almost  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of 
social  students  into  that  of  novelists, 
serious,  conscientious  students,  too,  one 
hastens  to  add — at  least  some  of  them — 
but  yet,  owing  not  only  to  the  latitude, 
but  to  the  very  requirements  of  their  art, 
which  is  also,  be  it  remembered,  a 
"liberal"  profession,  prone  to  take  short- 
cuts, to  jump  at  conclusions,  to  make  a 
very  little  of  superficial  investigation 
suffice  as  the  basis  for  sweeping  general- 
isations, to  mistake  facts  for  the  truth  of 
which  they  may  in  reality  be  but  obscure, 
and  often  misleading  symptoms.  We 
hear  much,  nowadays,  of  a  "scientific" 
method  in  fiction,  but  such  a  method,  in 
the  scientist's  true  sense,  can  never  be  in 
imaginative  prose  literature,  however 
realistic,  if  only  because  the  novelist,  un- 
like the  scientific  investigator,  works  up  to 
a  prearranged  point  of  arrival,  characters 
and  plots  that  evolve  regardless  of  their 
author's  plans  being  so  rare  as  to  be  a 
negligible  quantity.  The  bearing  of  this 
impossibility  of  the  application  of  truly 
scientific  processes  to  the  novel  upon  its 
so-called  scientific  criticism,  outside  the 
domain  of  technique,  need  not  be  entered 
upon  here. 

But  we  have  at  least  the  evolutionary 
method  of  studying  fiction  to  amuse  us, 
and  when  we  apply  it  to  the  international 
novel,  we  find  a  direct  progress  that  ends, 
for  the  moment,  in  a  complete  volte-face. 
This  genre  had  its  humble  beginnings  in 
Europe,  in  England,  to  be  precise;  to- 
day, risen  to  dignity  and  influence  and 


popularity,  it  is  practised  most  assidu- 
ously in  this  country.  The  American 
woman,  at  first  a  minor  character  in  the 
English  society-novel  of  the  late  Vic- 
torian period,  introduced  generally  with 
unpleasant  intent,  and  at  the  best  only  as 
"comic  relief,"  to  borrow  a  technical 
term  of  the  stage,  lumped  together  with 
Australian  and  South  African  million- 
aires, successful  promoters,  and  other  un- 
desirable intruders,  has  made  herself  the 
heroine  of  a  novel  all  her  own  of  native 
provenience.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
she  who  was  put  on  trial  by  the  foreign 
author — her  speech,  her  voice,  which  in- 
variably reached  the  British  tympanum 
via  her  impertinent  nose,  her  manners, 
her  dress,  her  "popper"  and  "mommer," 
her  independence,  her  undisciplined  in- 
dividualism that  disregarded  the  fetish  of 
family  beyond  the  bearing  of  a  highly 
ornamental  name;  to-day  it  is  the  for- 
eigner she  marries — he  and  all  his  rela- 
tions— who  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
almost  invariably  found  wanting,  because 
a  prearranged  ending  requires  it.  An 
early  English  attempt  to  do  the  American 
woman  justice — justice,  that  is,  from  the 
late  Victorian  fictional  standpoint — is 
found  in  Ouida's  Moths;  a  recent  re- 
vival of  the  old  superior  attitude,  the  old 
prejudice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Marriage 
dr  la  Mode,  which  honestly  believes  itself 
to  be  a  "scientific"  social  study.  Its  ap- 
pearance at  this  late  day  is  easily  ex- 
plained, however,  by  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  is  essentially  a  belated 
Victorian  novelist.  The  then  and  the 
now  of  this  sort  of  fiction  are  presented 
in  closest  contrast  in  Mrs.  Burnett's 
highly  coloured  The  Shuttle, 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum,  time's 
revenges!  This  changing  of  roles,  this 
indictment  of  the  European  by  the  New 
World  where  once  the  American,  indig- 
nant yet  mostly  silent,  listened  to  the  too 
lofty  strictures  of  the  Old,  is  found  in 
other  branches  of  our  contemporary 
literature  than  that  of  fiction — in  our 
books  of  travel,  for  instance,  which 
abound  nowadays  in  the  frankest  expres- 
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•sion  of  unflattering  opinions  of  English, 
French,  and  German  and  Italian  manners 
and  ways  of  living — opinions,  be  it  con- 
fessed, as  often  and  as  fundamentally  mis- 
.  taken  and  unjust  as  those  earlier  ones  of 
our  own  foreign  critics,  as  insecurely 
based  on  lack  of  knowledge  and  insight, 
or  on  faulty  observation,  as  gallingly  con- 
descending. Some  European  Lowell  will 
arise  erelong  flourishing  in  his  furious 
hands  a  dissertation  "On  a  Certain  Con- 
descension in  Americans."  It  is  a  matter 
of  national  evolution,  of  an  intensely 
dynamic  civilisation  leaving  behind  it  one 
that  is  static,  and  already  decadent  in  its 
once  securely  established,  gracefully  or- 
namental upper  circles. 

To  return  to  the  American  interna- 
tional novel,  however.  Thus  far  it  is  a 
matter  of  quantity,  rather  than  of  quality, 
of  parti  pris  and  insufiicient  knowledge. 
It  is  mostly  strong  on  its  emotional 
(which  does  not  necessarily  mean  its 
psychological)  side,  and  weak  in  its  com- 
parative social  element;  a  well-balanced 
combination  of  these  two  components  is 
but  rarely  encountered. 

And  yet,  the  interaction  of  these  two 
factors,  the  personal  and  the  social,  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  success  of  this  new 
genre,  not  only  as  the  contemporary  socio- 
historical  document  it  aims,  or  at  least 
proclaims   itself   to   be,   but   as   fiction. 
The    fundamental    situation    is    one    of 
struggle,  of  the  victory,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  self,  or  the  defeat  of  the  isolated 
daughter  of  the  new  civilisation  over,  or 
in,  or  by  the  overwhelming  environment 
of  the  old,  a  struggle  made  lighter  or  in- 
tensified by  the  attitude  toward  her  of 
the  man — the  foreigner — of  her  choice, 
the  personal  problem  within  the  larger 
one.     Few   mere   observers   succeed   in 
penetrating   below    the   mask   of    inter- 
national good  manners  and  social  inti- 
macy to  the  inner  life  of  an  alien  race,  an 
alien  family  in  that  race,  and,  ultimately, 
to  the  fundamental  psychology  of  the  in- 
dividual alien.     Life  in  common  alone, 
experience  as  an  adopted  member,  can 
furnish    the    keys    to    many    mysteries, 
whose  unlocking  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
period  of  initiation,  but  of  many  years, 
and  of  persistent  seeking,  not  only  for 
the  keys,  bu^p||^to|^)ors  themselves. 
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and  strength  of  het  who  in  real  life  finds 
a  successful  solution,  and  even  merely  a 
workable  one,  of  this  infinitely  difficult 
situation  have  perhaps  never  been  suffi- 
ciently  recognised.    The   alien  husband 
who  supports  her  loyally  in  this  task  of 
adaptation,    compromise,    sacrifice,    and 
self-assertion  may  deserve  part  of  the. 
praise  that  is  hers,  but  only  part,  for  his 
is  the  easier  task,  in  his  own  familiar 
environment,     and,     therefore,     uncon- 
sciously and  of  necessity  often  unable  to 
see  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting her.    The  approximate  solutions 
of  the  situation  are  perhaps  best  roughly 
analysed   as   emotional   disillusions   and 
social  successes,  or  social  failures  com- 
pensated  by  personal   contentment,  the 
mingling  of  gain  and  loss  that  is  the  rule 
of  all  life.     The  complete  triumph,  the 
perfect  mastery  of  the  deeper  and  the 
superficial,  the  personal  and  the  social 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  which  would 
seem  to  offer  the  greatest  temptation  to 
the  novelist  in  love  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  art,  is  but  rarely  celebrated  in  our 
fiction,  perhaps  because,  apart  from  the 
demands  it  makes  upon  the  author's  high- 
est gifts  and  trained  powers,  it  never  gets 
into  gossip  and   print   via   the   divorce 
court.    In  real  life,  the  average  measure 
of  happiness   results   from  these   inter- 
national marriages;  in  our  fiction,   for 
many  obvious  reasons,  only  the  failures 
are  dealt  with.  These  exceptions,  numer- 
ous enough,  more's  the  pity,  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  our  authors  as  proofs  of  the 
rule,  but,  in  a  contrary  sense,  as  the  rule 
itself.    Thus  fiction  becomes  a  distorted 
criticism  of  life. 

The  list  of  American  novelists  dealing 
with  international  life  and  marriage  is  a 
long  and  growing  one;  that  of  those 
whose  work  deserves  fo  be  taken  seri- 
ously, very  short.  At  their  head  stands 
Mr.  Henry  James,  the  most  analytic,  the 
most  searching  and  interpretative  of  fic- 
tional students  of  international  life  and 
influences.  The  subtle  effects  of  Europe 
upon  the  American,  his  reactions  to 
them,  have  been  an  almost  lifelong  study 
with  him.  One  finds  it  in  its  inception  in 
Daisy  Miller,  in  its  perfection  in  The 
Golden  Bowl,  undoubtedly  the  most 
subtle  and  illuminative  novel  of  inter- 
national marriage  yet  written.    In  all  of 
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the  books  of.  what  has  been  called  his 
"middle  period"  may  be  found  revealing 
glimpses  of  the  problem,  analyses  of  the 
lights  and  the  shadows,  the  infinitude 
of  nuances  between  the  two,  in  the 
older  civilisation,  of  what  it  has  made  of 
its  children,  of  what  it  may  and  can  do 
with  Americans  who  cast  in  their  lot 
with  it — of  what  they  bring  to  it  of  their 
own.  The  Ambassadors  is  a  treasure- 
house  of  revelation  of  that  environment, 
and  of  the  reaction  to  it  of  the  children 
of  the  New  World ;  and  one  cannot  help 
observing,  somewhat  unwillingly,  that 
What  Maisie  Knew  might  be  a  useful 
book  for  the  American  jewie  fille  whose 
fortunate  position  in  life  brings  an  inter- 
national match  within  the  scope  of  her 
possibilities,  if  one  could  dare  to  place  it 
in  her  hands.  Mrs.  Henry  Sedgwick,  so 
much  and  so  successfully  Mr.  James's 
pupil,  should  be  mentioned  here. 

Next  to  Mr.  James — ^perhaps  beside 
him — one  would  place  Mrs.  Atherton, 
who  works  on  broader,  firmer,  more 
positive  lines,  from  a  different  angle  of 
vision.  To  Mr.  James  life  is  first  of  all, 
and  always,  artistic  material  to  be  fash- 
ioned into  work  of  most  intricate,  deli- 
cate pattern.  To  Mrs.  Atherton  it  is  the 
rough  material  of  success  or  failure,  of 
triumph  or  defeat,  to  be  faced  fearlessly 
and  made  to  yield  all  it  holds,  to  be  fash- 
ioned, hammered  into  shape,  if  necessary, 
mastered  by  a  brain  in  wise  league  with 
temperament.  She  succeeds  most  sig- 
nally, in  her  large,  synthetic  way,  in  fus- 
ing the  social  with  the  personal  elements 
of  the  problem,  a  realist  facing  life 
boldly,  a  writer  of  virile  books  for  ma- 
ture men  and  women.  Her  American 
Wives  and  English  Husbands  is  one  of 
the  best  products  of  the  genre,  and  with 
it  one  places  The  Calif ornians, 

English  and  Continental  European 
novelists  must  be  excluded  here  (one 
glances  longingly  at  the  idyllic  Abbe 
Constantin,  suppressing  a  horrible  sus- 
picion that  its  hero  was  perhaps  not 
imknown  to  Les  Petites  Cardinal) ,  but 
the  lady  who  chose  the  pen-name  of 
Pierre  de  Coulevain  is  entitled  to  a 
place  here  because  she  began  her  career 
as  an  author  in  English  and  in  this 
country.  Her  American  Nobility  is 
sufficiently  close  to  facts  to  retain  its  use- 


fulness twelve  years  after  its  appear- 
ance; her  Eve  Triumphant  is  but  a 
variant  on  the  original  theme.  The 
Baroness  von  Hutten  has  drawn  a  sober, 
well-seen  picture  of  the  average  of  suc- 
cess and  failure,  of  contentment  and  dis- 
illusion in  one  of  her  books.  Mrs. 
Wharton's  story  of  the  aftermath,  Mme. 
de  Tremes,  falls  into  place  here. 

Of  the  merely  popular  products  of  this 
class  of  fiction  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  except  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  that  one  of  their  chief  aims  is  the 
drawing  of  comparisons  between  Ameri- 
can and  European  men  as  husbands, 
with  most  unflattering  results  to  the  for- 
eigners. It  is  a  one-sided  comparison, 
since  the  worst  are  compared  with  the 
best,  an  unfair  advantage  taken,  per- 
haps unnecessarily,  for  the  sake  of  easily 
achieved  effect.  A  new  development  is 
found,  however,  in  the  latest  of  these  in- 
ternational romances,  Mrs.  Post's  The 
Title  Market,  for  she  informs  the  Ameri- 
can girl  that  her  state  is  a  parlous  one, 
that  her  chances  of  happiness  are  slim, 
indeed.  She  is  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, according  to  this  writer,  whether 
she  marry  an  American  or  a  European, 
less  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  to 
be  sure,  but  disappointed  none  the  less. 
And  thus  the  American  novel  of  inter- 
national marriage,  which  began  by  taking 
us  abroad,  ends,  for  the  moment,  by 
bringing  us  back  to  these  shores,  face  to 
face  with  that  more  urgent  problem  of 
the  modern  American  woman's  existence 
— her  growing  discontent  with  marriage 
itself,  and  with  the  general  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  the  male  biped  at  home. 

One  golden  word  of  wisdom  Mrs.  Post 
utters.  It  is  worth  committing  to  mem- 
ory. Says  her  American-Italian  princess : 

When  it  happens  that  a  nice,  sweet,  whole- 
some girl  marries  a  disreputable  nobleman, 
who  is  despised  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  American  parents  seem  to  feel  no 
horror  until  she  has  become  a  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  wreck.  To  us  over  here  it  is 
unbelievable  that  a  decent  girl  can  think  of 
marrying  him;  that  her  parents  are  willing  to 
give  her  into  the  keeping  of  an  unspeakable 
cad,  brute,  and  rake.  Do  you  think  that  it 
is  the  fault  of  Europe  if  such  girls  know 
nothing  but  wretchedness? 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME 

"Home  is  the  only  place  of  Liberty.  Nay,  it  is  the  only  place  of  Anarchy  I  It  is  the 
only  place  on  earth  where  a  man  can  alter  arrangements  suddenly.  He  can  eat  his  meals 
on  the  floor  of  his  own  house  if  he  likes — I  often  do  it  myself." — G.  K.  Chesterton, 


Home,  home! 

Home,  sweet  home! 
You  can  do  just  what  you  please,  cellar  up  to  dome! 

'Tis  the  place  of  Liberty! 

If  you'd  rather,  Anarchy! 
Let  us  sing  its  pleasures  in  a  fit  and  noble  Pome! 
Would  you  eat  your  dinner  with  your  fingers  on  the  floor? 
Would  you  hang  your  pictures  upsidedown  upon  the  door  ? 
Home's  the  place  to  do  it  in.     Home's  the  only  spot 
Where  the  Freeman's  ever  free  from  a  slavish  lot. 
H  you  have  a  feeling  deep  in  your  seething  soul 
For  to  deck  the  mantel-piece  with  a  ton  of  coal. 
Or  to  paint  the  furniture  purple,  mauve  or  green; 
Or  to  scent  the  roses  with  a  hint  of  gasoline; 

Home,  home! 

That's  the  place  to  go 
With  nobody  anywhere  that  can  tell  you  NO! 
Would  you  stand  upon  your  head  while  you  play  the  harp, 
Free  from  neighbours  curious  full  of  sneering  carp, 
There's  no  place  upon  the  map,  whitherward  you  roam, 
That  is  better  suited  for  such  an  act  as  Home — 

Home,  sweet  home! 
♦       Would  you  dress  in  trousers  red, 
With  a  vest  of  blue? 

And  a  shako  on  your  head? 
Home's  the  place  for  you. 

Would  you  eat  pease  with  your  paw? 
Would  you  take  your  tea 

From  a  pitcher  through  a  straw 
Under  a  settee? 
Would  you  have  your  carpet  tacked  on  the  parlour  ceil, 
With  wall-paper  pasted  fast  underneath  your  heel? 
Would  you  keep  the  baby-grand  up  upon  the  roof? 
Home's  the  place  for  this  if  you  would  avoid  reproof. 
Would  you  on  a  book-shelf  sleep,  with  your  books  instead 
Neatly  ranged  in  serried  ranks  on  your  feather-bed? 
Would  you  keep  your  stores  of  ice  in  the  music-box? 
Would  you  use  the  ice-box  for  your  collars,  cuffs,  and  socks? 
Would  you  have  the  baby  sleep,  covered  to  his  chin 
With  a  quilt  of  kindling  wood,  in  the  soft-coal  bin? 
Surely  there's  no  place  like  home  where  such  freedom  is 
For  the  freeman  who  enjoys  doing  things  like  this. 

Home,  home! 

Home,  sweet  home ! 
Home's  the  place  for  those 
Who  enjoy  a  Brain-storm  as  the  Ice-man  loves  the  snows. 

Home's  the  place  for  Liberty — 

Home's  the  home  of  Anarchy, 
When  you  have  a  rush  of  brains  downward  to  your  toes! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

NOTABLE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  HOLIDAY 

SEASON* 


BEVER  were  the  Christ- 
i  books  more  worthy 
Bof  serious  consideration 
1  than  this  year.  It  is  diffi- 
jcull  to  remember  that  a 
:ard  on  a  stuffed  satin 

iisliion  or  a  seasonable 

contrivance  of  lace,  celluloid,  and  hand- 
painted  roses  upon  a  frosted  cottage 
used  to  fetch  an  appalling  sum  from 
fairly  respectable  people  in  our  mid- 
Victorian  period ;  and  that  at  a  later  era 
our  books  too  often  resembled  them  in 
costliness  without  value,  usefulness,  or 
durable  beauty.  But  for  real  worth 
combined  with  sensible  outlay  upon  a 
beautiful  get-up,  the  present  list  of  holi- 
day books  marks  the  top-notch  of  the 
species.  It  is  a  little  sheaf  of  golden 
grain  fit  for  any  one's  gathering.  No- 
where is  better  shown  that  rapid  growth 
of  taste  and  discrimination  so  noticeable' 
among  us  in  all  artistic  activities  during 
the  last  decade.  Especially  in  music  and 
in  pictorial  art  has  our  public  become  ex- 
acting. They  are  no  longer  content  with 
the  trivial  prettiness  which  pleased  them 
in  Christmas  books  a  while  ago.  The 
books  considered  in  this  article  were  all 

•The  National  Gallery,  a  volumes.  One 
Hundred  Plates  in  Colour.  Joint  authors, 
Paul  G.  Konorty.  Maurice  W.  Brockwell,  P.  W. 
Lippmann,  New  York ;  Dodge  Publishing 
Company. 

Beautiful  Children,  By  C.  Haldane  McFall. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Arabian  Nights,  Edited  by  Kate  Dontt- 
las  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

Le  Mortc  D'Anhur.  Illustrated  by  Aubrey 
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written  or  published  mainly  with  a  view 
to  their  illustrations.  They  comprise  two 
visits  to  the  great  storehouses  of  gar- 
nered beauty — the  picture  galleries  of  the 
world;  two  voyages  of  artists  to  lands 
that  never  were — the  oldest  continents  of 
romance  in  two  separate  civilisations; 
three  loving  journeys  to  as  many  coun- 
tries wherein  tradition  and  artistic 
achievement  and  the  beautifying  hand  of 
time  have  worked  together  for  an  un- 
matchable  result:  and  finally,  a  little  look 
about  us  with  discerning  eyes  here  at 
home — where  we  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  the  energy  which  slowly  made  life 
beautiful  in  other  lands,  either  of  fiction 
or  reality,  is  working  steadily  and  surely 
with  the  same  purpose.  And  of  this  last 
statement  the  books  which  follow  are 
proof  enough. 

London's  colossal  gallery  has  a  unique 
position  among  the  world's  great  public 
collections  of  pictures,  not  only  for  its 
wealth  of  fir,st-clas%  paintings  hut  for 
their  unbroken  sequence  from  Byzantine 
art  to  our  own  day.  To  illustrate  this 
uni(|ucness,  the  sumptuous  plates  of  these 
two  volumes  of  The  National  GaUery 
have  been  got  together,  while  tbe  text 
follows  the  long  and  splendid  procession 
— placing  the  painters  and  filling  in  the 
gpps  which  even  so  bountiful  an  arrav  of 
plates  must  leave  in  the  specimens  of  the 
world's  illustrious  artists.  The  text  de- 
votes itself  equally  to  the  historical 
position  and  to  the  temper  and  person- 
ality of  its  subjects,  and  is  clear  and  suc- 
cinct. As  soon  as  you  open  the  book 
you  are  delighted  with  the  rich  qualttv 
of  the  paper  and  the  general  dignitv  with 
which  the  large  project  has  been  carried 
out.  The  colour  plates  are  printed  sepa- 
rately and  inserted.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  say — out  of  the  presence  of  the  origi- 
nals— how  near  the  colouring  comes,  the 
reproductions  seem  to  have  preserved, 
though  possibly  in  a  higher  key,  tbe  in- 
dividuality of  the  different  palettes.  Cer- 
tain of  them,  printed  on  paper  which  gives 
the  grain  of  canvas,  are  especially  pleas- 
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ing  in  imparting  an  added  vitality  to  the 
colours.  The  National  Gallery  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  notable  accomplishment  of  the 
season's  art-books. 

Probably  the  most  seasonable  book  of 
the  lot  is  one  which  bears  the  delightful 
title  of  Beautiful  Children.  The  repro- 
ductions in  colour  of  fifty  famous  paint- 
ings of  child-life  give  so  well  the  main 
idea  of  the  pictures  that  the  author  has 
fortunately  felt  himself  free  to  abandon 
an  aesthetic  estimate  of  their  art  for  the 
broader  appeal  and  understanding  which 
is  furnished  by  an  account  of  their 
makers  and  sitters  and  their  relation  to 
the  age  which  bred  them.  He  will  play, 
he  announces,  neither  the  pedant's  nor 
the  fool's  part  in  seeking  to  narrate  his 
own  sensations  in  a  magisterial  verdict. 
Having  chosen  the  better  way,  he  sets 
about  it  vivaciously.  The  captions  of  his 
chapters  are  a  fair  example  of  the  narra- 
tive; they  read  like  a  Maurice  Hewlett 
romance — "Concerning  the  Fleeting 
Wonder  that  is  called  Childhood," 
"Wherein  is  discovered  much  Signifi- 
cance to  Art  in  the  Silting  of  the  Waters 
that  flow  by  the  City  of  Bruges,"  "In 
which  the  old  Art  of  Spain  dies  of  a  Fall 
from  a  Scaffold,"  "Which  has  to  do  with 
the  Children  of  the  Years  when  the 
World  wore  Great  Wigs  and  Marl- 
borough made  his  Wars,"  "Which  has  to 
do  with  the  Smuggling  or  Otherwise  of 
a  Man-child  into  the  Palace  of  St. 
James,"  "In  which  a  Lock  of  a  Beautiful 
Woman's  Hair  is  discovered  in  a  Dead 
Man's  Pocket-Book."  The  likeness  to 
romance  is  carried  out  in  the  head  and 
tail  pieces  to  the  chapters.  The  book 
goes  down  to  our  own  Sargent  and 
Cecilia  Beaux  and  the  group  of  pleasing 
child-illustrators — Sarah  Stillwell,  Eliza- 
beth Shippen  Green,  and  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  an  art- 
book  the  publishers  have  not  avoided 
using  different  styles  of  type  on  the  same 
page,  but  for  the  rest  these  beautiful 
children  are  in  a  beautiful  setting.  They 
are  a  winsome  throng — from  the  earlier 
ones  quaintly  or  stiffly  tricked  out  like 
their  elders  and  sometimes  robbed  of 
freshness  and  naturalness  in  elaborate 
harness  and  the  splendid  discomforts  of 
brocades;  through  the  triumph  of  the 
fgilseljr  called   artificiality  of  the  eigh- 


teenth century,  •  distinguished  above  all 
centuries  whatever  in  putting  sincerely 
upon  canvas  the  fascinating  and  ingenu- 
ous charm  of  childhood;  down  to  our 
own  times  when  romance  and  beauty  are 
tempered  with  greater  character,  emo- 
tion, or  lifelikeness.  Blithe  and  frolic- 
some, grave  or  elfish,  dainty  and  fra- 
grant— "Here  they  are,  these  fifty  men 
and  women"  endearingly  presented  by  a 
lover. 

Happy  are  their  brothers  and  sisters 
of  to-day  if  they  may  enter  the  portals  of 
the  magic  world  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
with  Maxfield  Parrish  to  fashion  into 
visible  shapes  and  images  for  them  the 
wonders  that  they  encounter  therein. 
Times  have  well  changed  since  Mary  and 
Charles  Lamb  told  their  Tales  of  Shake- 
speare and  achieved  thereby  the  most* 
overrated  classic  on  record.  Mary — 
what  with  her  pruderies,  her  liberties  of 
detail,  and  her  austere  excision  of  humor- 
ous passages  and  characters — managed 
to  Bowdlerise  the  Bard  in  a  way  that 
just  hit  the  taste  of  the  middle  class  of 
her  generation.  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  Miss 
Nora  A.  Smith  have  in  their  version  of 
The  Arabian  Nights  left  out  nothing  ex- 
cept what  is  tedious  repetition  or  irrel- 
evance; they  have  retained — indeed,  if 
recollection  serves,  even  increased — ^the 
humour  of  matter-of-fact  phrase  and 
understatement  which  makes  Aladdin's 
mother,  for  instance,  so  delicious ;  and  be- 
yond the  elimination  of  a  word  or  two, 
rarely  of  an  idea,  they  have  fortunately 
contented  themselves  with  omitting — in 
Andrew  Lang's  words — ^"all  the  pieces 
that  are  suitable  only  for  Arabs  and  old 
gentlemen."  The  atmosphere  they  have 
sympathetically  respected,  even  to  the 
stately  sweep  of  ample  sentences  and  the 
sonorous  vague  phrases  which  so  ably 
help  to  swell  the  sail  of  the  childish  or  the 
adult  imagination.  They  have  chosen 
some  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  stories 
and  some  that  chanced  to  appeal  to  the 
genius  of  the  artist.  And  the  genius  of 
the  artist  was  worth  consulting!  The 
pictures  are  the  very  soul  of  Oriental  ro- 
mance— ^mysterious,  grandiose,  broadly 
yet  concretely  imaginative,  and  coloured 
like  Aladdin's  shirt-full  of  jewels.  Mr. 
Parrish  presents  with  great  accuracy  all 
the  gorgeous  unreality  of  the  setting  of 
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the  tales.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  cheaper 
edition  will  put  them  some  day  into  the 
hands  of  all  children. 

For  children  grown  up  are  "the  noble 
and  joyous"  fairy  tales  of  Morte  D'Ar- 
thur — in  the  phrase  of  old  Caxton,  "set 
in  imprint  to  the  intent  that  noble  men 
may  see  and  learn  the  noble  acts  of 
chivalry  and  the  gentle  and  virtuous 
deeds  that  some  knights  used  in  those 
days,  by  which  they  came  to  honour."  In 
this  Le  Morte  D'ArtJmr,  illustrated  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  tales  never  had  a 
setting  which  made  them  "so  pleasant  to 
read  in"  or  so  "goodly  to  look  upon." 
There  are  fifteen  illustrations,  some  of 
them  double-paged,  and  innumerable 
chapter-headings;  both  offer  an  unusual 
and  exquisite  delight  to  those  capable  of 
appreciating  their  artistry  and  intention. 
The  text  is  Caxton's  without  additions 
except  in  the  case  of  obvious  omissions, 
and  the  spelling  has  been  both  wisely 
modernised  and  modernised  wisely.  That 
is  to  say,  the  antique  spelling  in  reprints 
is  always  an  obstacle  to  any  but  scholastic 
enjoyment,  and  in  this  case  the  spelling 
— ^being  brought  down  only  as  far  as  the 
King  James  Bible — has  avoided  any  tang 
of  modernism.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
nice  care  which  has  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  book.  The  paper  is 
very  agreeable,  the  printing  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  page  a  never-failing  delight, 
and  it  is  altogether  a  splendid  triumph 
of  the  book-maker's  art.  The  plates  have 
been  handled  discerningly  to  preserve  all 
the  richness  of  the  blacks,  so  distinctive 
of  Beardsley's  work.  It  has  been  sixteen 
years  since  the  first  edition  was  issued, 
and  in  that  time  his  fame,  so  hotly  cham- 
pion.ed  and  contested,  has  become  secure 
and  universal.  On  account  of  the  per- 
sonal originality  of  his  manner  and  the 
childish  self-assertiveness  of  his  unma- 
tured genius,  he  was  once  regarded 
merely  as  a  gifted  and  facile  freak.  Now, 
in  the  sphere  which  concerns  itself  with 
patterns  and  with  symbols — and  with 
him  the  symbols  were  purely  arbitrary — 
he  is  rightly  placed  as  one  of  the  great 
black  and  white  artists  of  the  world. 
Grant  that  he  makes  no  attempt  at  ren- 
dering the  lines  of  a  thing,  he  can  make 
a  line  express  what  he  intended  to  ex- 
press.   He  was  a  true  child  of  his  genera- 


tion in  England  in  that  he  was  a  tempera- 
mental satirist  without  convictions,  his 
nearest  popular  kinsman  in  another  art 
being  W.  S.  Gilbert.  His  illustrations  of 
Morte  D' Arthur  show  the  influence  of 
Burne- Jones  in  the  types  of  some  of  his 
figures,  and  of  the  Japanese  in  their  deco- 
rative quality;  but  he  had  an  extraordi- 
nary way  of  surrendering  to  an  influence 
without  succumbing  to  it.  Rare  and 
precious  as  was  the  first  edition  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  volume  of  this  second  will 
be  less  rare,  as  only  five  hundred  copies 
are  available  for  America.  The  book 
would  make  any  season  unusual. 

At  the  opposite  pole  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trations are  those  in  Romantic  Germany, 
Espi^cially  successful  are  they  in  render- 
ing the  varying  conditions  of  light  and 
atmosphere  and  the  spiritual  tone  of  the 
places  they  depict.  The  Century  Com- 
pany is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pains 
they  have  taken  in  preserving  the  quality 
of  the  reproductions — pains  that  may 
have  been  inspired  by  the  book  itself,  for 
it  is  quality  which  strikes  you  above  all 
in  these  personal,  impressionistic,  conver- 
sational pages.  "Places  are  so  much  like 
people,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler,  "that  whoever  makes  a  book  of  cities 
must  borrow  from  the  novelists'  art  and 
reveal  the  personality  of  each  one  and  a 
suggestion  of  the  quality  of  its  folk." 
The  last  account  of  German  towns  was  in 
the  year  1846,  but  well  worth  waiting  for 
is  this  finely  composed  book  with  its 
numerous  sidelights  and  its  valuable 
habit  of  summing  up  the  places  in  com- 
parison from  a  common  point  of  view. 
"An  enthusiast,"  says  he,  "would  pick 
out  none  of  the  larger  cities  of  Germany 
to  love  best;  it  would  be  like  adoring  a 
score  of  wives  at  the  same  time — be- 
sides, unlike  wives,  great  cities  are  too 
impersonal."  It  is  the  smaller  ones  which 
endear.  Berlin  is  only  the  positive  degree 
by  which  to  gauge  such  a  comparative 
as  Munich  or  such  a  superlative  as 
Rothenberg — its  unromantic  modemness 
makes  one  believe  the  French  statement 
that  Prussia  sprang  from  a  cannon-ball 
like  an  eagle  from  an  ege.  The  Ber- 
liner was  born  blase  and  has  known  the 
latest  joke  at  least  ten  years.  As  one 
leaves  its  asperities,  the  atmosphere 
grows  friendlier  until  in  Potsdam  even 
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the  four  Romans  about  one  of  the  foun- 
tains who  are  hurrying  away  with  the 
four  Sabines  are  doing  it  like  gentlemen 
and  the  frowns  of  the  ladies  are  palpably 
assumed.  The  mediaeval  democratic 
spirit  in  Brunswick  has  never  been  "re- 
stored away"  from  its  incomparable 
crooked  streets  filled  with  richly  carved, 
half-timbered  Gothic  houses.  Few  of 
the  older  German  towns  show  themselves 
at  once  for  what  they  are,  and  Hildesheim 
is  coyest  of  all.  Leipsig,  though  one  of 
the  larger  cities,  still  holds  romance  in  its 
quiet  atmosphere,  but  its  people  are  of 
the  extremely  normal  type,  and,  there- 
fore, colourless.  Dresden  is  essentially  a 
city  of  pleasure,  of  fair  wide  prospects, 
of  zest  in  nature  and  art.  Its  humour  is 
refreshing;  it  is  neither  satirical  like 
Berlin  nor  soft-hearted,  gemiitlich  like 
Munich.  The  Dresdener  does  not  inter- 
rupt and  has  the  Parisian  polish,  but  he 
himself  will  tell  you  he  is  not  quite  in- 
dustrious. The  city  has  the  advantages 
of  the  metropolis  with  the  humanity  of 
the  village.  Munich,  though  a  creation 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  cleverly 
woven  the  new  about  the  old.  It  is 
irradiated  with  the  love  of  beauty,  but  for 
all  its  art  is  passionately  a  child  of  the 
open  air  and  a  majority  of  its  population 
until  recently  had  peasant  blood  iii  their 
veins.  A  Miinchener  is  one  of  the  few 
Germans  who  does  not  go  about  trying 
to  look  impressive;  and  no  one  can  feel 
lonely  t^cre,  it  is  so  democratic  and  un- 
conventional. More  than  one  landlady 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  present  her 
bill,  though  the  city  is  the  gateway  of 
greedy  Italy  and  has  marked  Italian 
characteristics.  Their  beer  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  city  and  is  jealously  guarded 
by  law.  Augsburg  is  a  proud  patrician, 
place  with  an  atmosphere  of  Italian 
opulence,  though  it  has  a  more  intimate 
and  Gothic  side.  Little  Rothenberg  is 
almost  too  full  of  romantic  elements  to 
be  real — a  city  of  dreams  although  quiet 
and  plebeian.  As  you  get  there  every  one 
begins  to  say  "God  greet  thee"  to  every 
one  else.  So  romantic  is  it  that  it  hides 
its  railway  station  a  half-mile  from  its 
walls.  It  is  a  German  Carcassonne; 
there  one  just  lives  until  one  dies — in  the 
purest  bit  of  Germany's  most  precious 
past.    Thus  the  book  goes  chatting;  on. 


full  of  ripe  observation,  and  ends  all  too 
soon. 

More  like  an  ampler  and  glorified 
Baedeker  reads  Holland  of  To-Day, 
written  and  pictured  by  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Edwards.  The  tone  is  less  per- 
sonal and  intimate,  and  the  material  is 
largely  a  collection  and  abstract  from 
other  books.  There  is  more  categorical 
information  and  less  of  real  knowledge; 
more  facts  for  the  intending  traveller  and 
far  less  lure  to  take  him  thither.  Yet 
though  its  method  is  mistaken — since  it  is 
not  a  book  which  one  can  carry  in  his 
pocket  or  even  in  his  trunk — it  does  not 
love  its  subject  less.  It  has  its  personal 
moments,  too.  Behind  the  screen  in  the 
Groot  Kirk  of  Dordrecht  the  author  once 
saw  the  washing  hung  up  on  a  line  to 
dry.  True  it  was  a  week-day,  but — . 
Though  "all  Dutch  towns  are  amphibi- 
ous," the  people  do  not  swim  in  their 
waters,  but  they  certainly  do  wash  every- 
thing in  sight  there  (except themselves!) 
and  such  a  splashing  and  dousing  as  goes 
on  from  morning  until  night  can  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  said  she  could  walk 
everywhere  in  her  slippers  (but  every  one 
knows  from  her  own  statement  that 
Lady  Mary  was  not  very  careful  about 
her  slippers!).  He  does  not  remember 
ever  seeing  in  a  private  house  a  window 
open  even  in  the  summer,  and  at  night 
most  old-fashioned  people  sleep  in  a  cup- 
board with  the  doors  closed,  getting  what 
air  they  may  through  the  small  pierced 
hearts  in  the  upper  panel.  The  book  tells 
of  many  quaint  and  odd  customs  still  per- 
sisting, and  the  author  rightly  says  that 
there  is  something  very  engaging  in  a 
country  which  can  so  serenely  preserve 
its  original  character  amid  the  whirl  of 
twentieth-century  changes,  and  where  a 
peasant  woman  of  the  better  class  can 
wear  a  French  bonnet  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers and  ostrich  feathers  perched  upon  the 
beautiful  lace  cap  of  her  foremothers. 
But  you  do  not  get  the  taste  of  the  coun- 
try as  you  do  of  Germany — perhaps  be- 
cause the  author  has  been  too  anxious 
"to  avoid  the  temptation  of  generalising 
and  straining  facts  to  suit  his  classifica- 
tions." Nor,  in  the  list  of  this  season's 
beautiful  ones  are  the  pictures  conspicu- 
ously successful.    They  seem  a  little  dry 
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and   lacking    in    range    and   grip.    The  of  information,  but  they  do  not  make  you 

shallow  treatment  gives  us  no  insight  into  long  to  pack  your  traps, 
the  Dutch  character  or  landscape ;  they         Very  different  is  it  with  French  Co- 

give  at  most  but  a  dressmaker's  record  of  thedrals,  by  the  ever  delightful  Pennells. 

the  costume  and  a  postal-card  account  of  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  Mrs,  Pennell 

the  country.    Like  the  book,  they  are  full  confess   (with  some  sorrow  because  of 
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the  consequent  loss  of  the  charm  of  the 
<dd  untravelled  days  in  provincial 
France)  that  the  result  of  their  descrip- 
tion with  pen  and  pencil  was  a  wholesale 
But  for  this  her  share  was  in 


the  main  the  more  responsible.  For  the 
wash  drawii^s  of  Mr.  Pennell  are  more 
or  less  like  architects'  sketches  and  fail 
to  render  the  lighting  of  interiors  and  the 
feeling  of  the  place.     He  is  at  his  best. 


Copytigbt,  1911^  by  Dodd,  Mrad  and  Company 
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however,  in  the  pen  and  inks  and  you 
discover  there  the  influence  of  Whistler, 
accurate  in  detail,  direct,  and  full  of  local 
impression.  It  is  not  surprising  to  know 
that  the  French  Government  has  acquired 


for  the  Luxembourg  these  exquisite  d 
ings,  which  it  took  twenty  mellow  ye: 
make.  Perhaps  they,  as  well  as  the 
may  happily  fall  into  the  hands  o: 
restorers  who  are  making  the  cathe 
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neat  and  cold  and  lifeless.  "Go  quickly," 
writes  Mrs.  Pennell,  "for  in  France  to- 
day the  little  inns  are  aping  the  big  hotels, 
and  only  in  comers  is  the  beauty  of  the 
country    and    its    churches    untampered 


with."  It  will  not  be  her  fault  if  this 
Christmas  treasure  fails  to  send  next 
year  an  extra  invasion,  bringing  in  its 
trail  the  disaster  of  the  commonplace  and 
money  and  restoration.    Rarely  does  one 
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find  such  fascinating  pages  on  architec-  are  in  every  line,  in  every  stroke  of  it; 
ture.  Tenderness  with  discrimination,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  lavishly  illus- 
enthusiasm    with    understanding — these     trated    of    the    Christmas    books.      Es- 
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pecially  to  be  noted  about  the  drawings 
is  the  fine  accentuation  and  contrast 
which  the  churches  obtain  by  the  presence 
of  the  human  note  in  the  foreground. 
This  is  symbolic  of  the  summary  which 
Mrs.  Pennell  makes  of  the  position  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  town-life.  Their  history 
is  the  history  of  all  the  tears  and  laughter 
since  the  towns  became  Christian,  they 
are  the  centre  of  daily  life,  the  most 
truly  democratic  institution  of  the  most 
democratic  of  countries.  So,  together 
with  the  splendour  of  the  churches,  she 
has  descrilisd  the  people  with  their  thrift, 
their  industry,  their  intelligence,  their 
gaiety  and  courtesy  and  charm — they  are 
the  only  people,  she  writes,  who  can 
work  and  play  with  equal  zest.  As  for 
the  cathedrals,  none  approach  them  in 
dignity  and  grandeur,  in  harmony,  and  in 
human  sympathy  expressed  in  ornament. 
She  is  the  first  to  write  on  them  for  their 
lovers — ^the  rest,  and  most  of  all,  Ruskin, 
prevented  their  disciples  by  architectural 
or  ethical  or  sentimental  predilections 
from  seeing  them  as  they  are.  But  she 
tells  you  again  that  she  speaks  of  an  era 
now  passing  away ;  the  horn  of  the  motor 
plays  the  ga  ira  of  the  new  revolution, 
peace  has  gone  from  the  little  towns  and 
the  pace  of  life  must  quicken  to  its  toot- 
ing; and  the  restorer  is  destroying  the 
churches  themselves  for  his  own  idea  of 
a  perfection  that  never  existed.  She  is 
full  of  wistful  regrets  of  this  past.  But 
what  will  you  have?  Even  the  past  had 
a  present  and  turned  it  to  its  own  need. 

This  is  the  note  of  The  New  New 
York  by  Professor  Van  Dyke.  The 
world  has  always  torn  down  when  it 
needed  to  do  so,  and  where  occasionally 
cities  have  too  much  reverenced  their 
past  they  have  become  choked  with  their 
own  ashes.  The  protest  of  history  or 
sentiment  is  not  more  unheeded  in  New 
York  than  it  has  ever  been  elsewhere, 
and  no  doubt  a  future  generation  will 
grow  lachrymose  even  over  the  demoli- 
tion of  that  architectural  horror,  the  New 
York  Post-Office.  The  most  important 
page  of  New  York  is  now  being  written 
— what  then  has  it  to  do  with  the  past? 
Never  since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance 
has  the  architect  had  such  a  chance  or 
such  problems  to  solve.    As  for  its  pres- 


ent aspect,  both  writer  and  illustrator 
have  sought  to  set  forth  the  life  and  en- 
ergy of  its  people  projected  upon  the 
larger  background  of  its  commerce — ^and 
there  has  never  yet  in  any  of  the  great 
old  cities  of  the  world  been  anything  dis- 
creditable about  commercialism.  The 
book  provides  reason  and  rhyme  for  the 
opinion  vaguely  formed  in  so  many 
minds  that  those  who  have  erected  the 
new  city  according  to  its  needs  have 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  Its  atti- 
tude can  be  seen  from  its  opening  com- 
parison of  New  York  with  Constanti- 
nople. Both  cities  are  at  their  best  from 
the  water  front,  and  are  beautiful  from  a 
distance  on  account  of  spire  and  tower 
and  pinnacle.  But  once  within  both,  you 
lose  the  ensemble;  the  larger  elements  of 
design  and  system  are  lacking,  and  they 
are  full  of  harsh  if  often  picturesque 
realities.  Both  at  close  vision  "just  hap- 
pened." Yet  the  one  predominant  fea- 
ture of  New  York  is  its  vitality  kept  for- 
ever in  action  by  commerce.  It  is  this 
which  gives  it  unity,  and  hence  one  must 
not  look  at  objects  and  colour  in  detail 
but  in  relationship.  Like  its  climate^ 
New  York  is  a  series  of  striking  con- 
trasts, and  grouped  all  together  they  have 
meaning  and  purpose.  Variety  need  not 
spell  antagonism,  but  lack  of  variety  is 
always  dulness.  Doctor  Parkhurst's 
Church  next  to  the  Metropolitan  Life 
with  its  tall  tower  resembles  a  green 
frog  railing  at  a  white  giraffe,  but  it  was 
meant  to  get  contrast  and  it  does  it.  By 
no  means  is  the  entire  book  about  archi- 
tecture or  surface  appearances.  Here, 
as  before,  we  must  know  the  people  in 
order  to  know  the  city.  There  arc  dis- 
cerning and  interesting  chapters  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  Four,  The  Tenement  Dwell- 
ers, Traffic  and  Trade;  there  is  a  manly 
and  sensible  discussion  of  the  East  Side 
and  its  problems,  and  a  straightforward 
statement  of  present  conditions  in  New 
York.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Pennell 
— twenty-five  plates  in  colour  and  nearly 
a  hundred  in  black  and  white — ^are  clever 
but  insubstantial.  They  fail  to  give  us 
any  feeling  of  the  tremendous  force  and 
vitality  of  the  city  which  is  the  keynote 
of  the  book. 

Algernon  Tassin, 
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IX — Gertrude  Atherton 


Her  Methods 

■T  was  the  Saturday  Re- 
Hin'fw  which,  about  ten 
Hyears  ago,  in  discussing 
Hone  of  the  novels  of  Mrs, 
■Gertrude  Atherton,  bor- 
Irowed  for  the  caption  of 

gthe  article   one   of   that 

author's  own  phrases,  "Intellectual  An- 
archy." The  tone  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion was  that  of  incisive  irony  and  un- 
kind cleverness ;  nevertheless,  this  phrase, 
intellectual  anarchy,  may  not  unfairly  be 
applied  even  by  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
Atherton  to  a  large  part  of  her  work  and 
may  serve  conveniently  as  a  sort  of  con- 
densed explanation  of  the  success  she  has 
achieved,  and  also  of  her  failure  to  reach 
certain  greater  heights  that  seem  to  have 
lain  so  easily  within  her  reach. 

Mrs.  Atherton,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  not  only  literary  methods  but 
life  also  in  great  extent  and  diversity. 
She  not  alone  knows  ant!  understands  her 
native  land  from  the  California  that  has 
given  her  a  luminous  background  for  her 
best  stories,  clear  to  the  Eastern  coast, — 
to  Washington,  whose  complex  social 
strata  she  has  given  us  in  Senator  North; 
to  New  York  and  Westchester  County, 
that  she  deftly  satirised  in  Patience  Spar- 
hawk;  to  the  Adirondacks,  that  form  the 
setting  for  the  trenchant  irony  of  her 
Aristocrats; — but  she  has  by  deliberate 
choice  spent  a  large  portion  of  her  recent 
years  in  Europe,  necessarily  widening 
her  mental  horizon,  imbibing  new  impres- 
sions and  methods,  and  also,  it  must  be 
regretfully  admitted,  being  led  into  the 
temptation  of  laying  in  foreign  countries 
the  scenes  of  her  most  misguided  works. 
The  net  result  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  varied 
experiences  and  methods  of  self-training 
are  these :  that  she  has  an  uncommonly 
The  next  paper  in  this  s 


broad  outlook  upon  Hfe,  an  enviably  rich 
equipment  of  material,  and  side  by  side 
with  these  advantages  a  wilful,  almost  il- 
logical, independence,  a  persistent  rebel- 
lion against  the  bondage  of  literary 
schools, — in  short,  a  riotous  freedom  of 
style  and  construction  that  is  not  unfairly 
stigmalised  as  intellectual  anarchy. 

Consequently,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  deal  quite  fairly  with  Mrs,  Atherton's 
contribution  to  American  fiction;  some- 
what difficult  accurately  to  take  the 
measure  of  her  achievement  and,  while 
honestly  pointing  out  wherein  her  short- 
comings lie,  to  give  her  full  credit  for 
those  conspicuous  merits  which  have 
made  her  a  force  that  refuses  to  be  disre- 
garded in  contemporary  letters.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  it  is  well  to  get  clearly 
in  mind  the  more  obvious  elements  of 
strength  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  novels.  She 
has,  to  begin  with,  the  big  advantage  of 
seeing  life  with  clear-eyed  accuracy  and 
without  illusions.  She  is  no  idealist,  in- 
venting an  imaginary  world,  because  that 
of  actuality  happens  at  times  to  contain 
much  that  is  sordid  and  painful.  On  the 
contrary,  she  faces  imflinchingly  the  un- 
pleasant truths  of  physical  baseness  and 
moral  obliquity,  mirroring  them  back 
with  a  fearlessness  that  must  win  admira- 
tion even  from  those  who  shrink  from 
the  naturalistic  method.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  rash  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 
source  of  any  author's  manner  of  proce- 
dure, but  in  the  present  case  one  ventures, 
with  little  fear  of  contradiction,  the 
opinion  that  Mrs.  Atherton  owes  to  the 
French  realistic  school  her  interest  in 
heredity,  her  frank  treatment  of  the  phys- 
ical facts  of  life,  and  her  unusually  wise 
understanding  of  the  complex  relation  in 
all  big  human  emotions  and  impulses  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  the 
impossibility  of  saying  that  love  and  hate, 
jealousy  and  self-sacrifice  can  ever  be 
purely  physical  or  purely  psychic  in  their 
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origin.  She  is  right  in  constantly  insist- 
ing upon  the  blending  of  the  two  in  all  the 
actions  of  men  and  of  women ;  and  in  her 
fearless  treatment  of  problems  of  sex 
rests  her  best  title  to  be  considered  an  im- 
portant factor  in  American  fiction.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  author  of 
Pigs  in  Clover,  she  is  the  only  woman 
now  writing  in  English  who  is  able  to 
handle  questions  of  sex  with  a  mascu- 
line absence  of  self-consciousness,  and 
consequently  with  an  absence  of  morbid 
exaggeration. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Atherton 
has  not  acquired,  along  with  a  Conti- 
nental frankness  of  speech,  certain  other 
qualities  that  are  equally  essential  to 
the  highest  type  of  work ;  namely,  a  sub- 
tle nicety  of  construction,  an  appreciation 
of  a  finished  technique.  It  is  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  her  rugged  inde- 
pendence, her  refusal  to  be  hampered  by 
technicalities  of  the  art,  her  fearless 
brushing  aside  of  any  arbitrary  barriers 
standing  between  her  and  the  way  in 
which  she  happens  for  the  moment  to  feel 
like  writing  a  partiailar  story,  that  almost 
without  exception  her  books  suffer  from 
a  faulty*  technique, — almost  without  ex- 
ception we  feel  that  the  basic  idea  behind 
each  of  them,  the  skeleton  structure  upon 
which  they  were  reared  was  worthy  and 
capable  of  a  development  considerably 
beyond  that  which  she  finally  achieved. 
It  needs  no  very  great  critical  acumen,  no 
special  experience  in  the  art  of  story  con- 
struction to  realise  that  in  all  of  Mrs. 
Atherton's  books  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  episode  that  is  not  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  central  theme,  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  minor  charac- 
ters devoid  of  real  structural  importance, 
that  there  are  frequently  secondary 
themes  interwoven  with  the  central  one 
which  constitute  what  might,  in  the  hack- 
neyed phraseology  of  Mr.  Kipling,  be  ac- 
curately designated  as  "another  story;" 
and  in  some  cases,  these  secondary 
themes,  these  subordinate  characters 
which  might  have  become  structurally 
important  if  carried  through  to  the  final 
chapter,  suddenly  drop  out  of  sight  mid- 
way through  the  book,  leaving  us  im- 
potently  wondering  why  they  were  in- 
troduced at  all.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  faults  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  special 


brand  of  realism  is  that  she  imitates  too 
frequently  nature's  inscrutable  way  of  in- 
jecting into  the  intimate  dramas  of  hu- 
man life  a  multitude  of  apparently  irrele- 
vant details.  It  is,  of  course,  a  common 
every-day  experience  that  sordid  and  pal- 
try interruptions  from  the  outside  world 
shall  break  in  upon  our  most  intimate 
joys  and  griefs.  But  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  such  interruptions  must  in- 
variably occur,  and  the  finer  technique  of 
fiction  demands  that  their  occurrence 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Other- 
wise, the  main  issue  is  likely  to  be 
blurred. 

One  of  the  axioms  of  literary  criticism 
is  that  an  author  shall  be  judged  not 
merely  by  what  he  has  done,  but  also  by 
what  has  been  the  nature  of  his  intention. 
One  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  fairly  judging  Mrs.  Atherton  is  that  it 
often  becomes  difficult  to  conjecture  just 
what  she  really  has  intended  to  do.  In 
several  of  her  books,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion presently  to  observe  in  detail,  she 
has  apparently  had  in  mind  an  epic 
breadth  of  subject  and  of  treatment, — ^a 
big  basic  national  problem,  filling  the 
whole  background  of  the  canvas;  and 
against  it  some  sharply  defined  personal 
tragedy,  thrown  out  in  bold  relief  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  This,  at  least,  one 
feels  she  has  tried  to  accomplish ;  but  she 
has  fallen  short  of  the  accomplishment. 
The  close  connection  between  the  general 
and  the  special  theme,  a  connection  that  is 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  any  epic 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  is  either  want- 
ing altogether,  or  else  too  weak  to  fulfil 
its  purpose.  One  sees,  or  rather  half  sus- 
pects a  number  of  s)mibolic  characters 
and  episodes  planned  apparently  to  devel- 
op and  accentuate  the  epic  scheme,  but 
they  are  either  abortive  or  else  so  ob- 
scure that  one  hesitates  to  venture  an 
opinion  what  the  author's  intent  really 
was,  feeling  moderately  certain  that,  if 
consulted,  she  would  probably  declare 
that  she  had  no  such  intent  at  all. 

Altogether,  the  literary  methods  of 
Mrs.  Atherton  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  extraordinarily  variable  and  arbitrary, 
and  nevertheless,  perhaps  indeed  for  this 
•  very  reason,  at  times  undeniably  effective. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  fiction  another  writer  of 
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such  uneven  quality, — another  writer 
whose  best  pages  are  separated  from  her 
worst  by  so  wide  a  gap,  whose  strongest 
scenes  are  so  vastly  superior  to  the  weak- 
est, whose  style  at  one  time  is  so  exceed- 
ingly good,  and  at  others  so  exasperating 
to  the  ear  that  it  is  really  sensitive  to  style. 
In  her  descriptions,  Mrs.  Atherton,  when 
at  her  best,  is  delightful  in  her  ability  to 
make  us  see ;  her  picturings  of  old  Cali- 
fornia, which  form  the  background  of  so 
large  a  part  of  what  must  be  recognised 
as  her  best  work,  possess  an  artistic 
chairm,  a  sensuous  richness  of  colour,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  discreet  self-restraint 
that  constitute  a  delight  to  the  ear  and  to 
the  mental  vision.  Mrs.  Atherton,  at  her 
worst,  lets  her  pen  run  riot  in  a  blare  of 
words  until  the  printed  paragraph  shrills 
onward  and  upward  into  a  painful  and 
hysterical  shriek.  Contrast,  for  instance, 
the  following  brief  paragraphs,  taken  al- 
most at  random  from  her  earlier  writ- 
ings: 

Carmel  River  sparkled  peacefully  beneath  its 
movinjf  willows.  The  blue  bay  murmured  to 
the  white  sands  with  the  peace  of  evening. 
Close  to  the  little  beach,  the  old  Mission  hung 
its  dilapidated  head.  Through  its  yawning 
arches,  dark  objects  flitted ;  mould  was  on  the 
yellow  walls;  from  yawning  crevice,  the  rank 
grass  grew.  Only  the  tower  still  defied  ele- 
ments and  vandals,  although  the  wind  whistled 
through  its  gaping  windows  and  the  silver 
bells  were  no  more.  The  huts  about  the  church 
had  collapsed  like  old  muscles,  but  in  their 
ruin  still  whispered  the  story  of  the  past. 

And  in  sharp  contrast,  with  the  art  of 
a  delicate  vignette,  like  the  above,  com- 
pare such  a  riot  of  words  and  thought  as 
the  following : 

As  she  reached  the  sidewalk,  a  squall  caught 
and  nearly  carried  her  off  her  feet.  ...  She 
cursed  aloud.  She  let  fly  all  the  maledictions, 
English  and  Spanish,  of  which  she  had 
knowledge.  She  raised  her  voice  and  pierced 
the  gale,  the  furious  energy  of  her  words  hiss- 
ing like  escaping  steam.  She  raised  her  voice 
still  higher  and  shrieked  her  profane  arraign- 
ment of  all  things  mundane  in  a  final  ecstasy 
of  nervous  abandonment. 

It  is  this  tendency  to  vociferate  a  little 
too  shrilly,  this  inability  to  sustain  the 
key,  that  suddenly  has  the  effect  of  let- 


ting a  whole  scene  drop  from  grim  re- 
ality into  something  akin  to  melodrama. 
In  spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Atherton  compels 
admiration  for  her  unwavering  indepen- 
dence, her  splendid  strength  when  she  is 
at  her  best,  and  for  the  rich  glow  and 
passion  of  pulsing  life  that  she  injects 
into  the  printed  page,  and  that  she  un- 
doubtedly would  fall  short  of  attaining 
with  a  less  rugged  and  better  disciplined 
style.  ' 

II 

Her  Books 

A  brief  analysis  of  certain  represen- 
tative volumes  will  make  clearer  the 
scope  and  the  limitations  of  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  attainments.  To  discuss  in  detail 
every  one  of  the  score  of  volumes  which 
she  has  put  forth  during  nearly  a  score  of 
years  would  not  only  be  impracticable  but 
would  seriously  blur  the  resulting  impres- 
sion. But  if  we  take,  let  us  say,  such  vol- 
umes as  The  Californians,  Patience 
Sparhawk,  Senator  North,  Rulers  of 
Kings,  and  Ancestors,  we  shall  have  an 
easily  manageable  group  that  admirably 
shows  her  range  of  power,  her  chief  in- 
terests in  the  problems  of  modern  social 
life,  as  well  as  her  methods  and  her  er- 
rors of  technique.  Of  Mrs.  Atherton  as 
a  short-story  writer  there  seems  no  need 
to  speak  specifically.  The  Splendid  Idle 
Forties  with  its  kaleidoscopic  pictures  of 
the  life  of  Old  California,  a  life  already 
vanishing  into  the  realm  of  forgotten 
things,  has  a  quality  that  refuses  to  be 
disregarded, — a  quality  of  exotic  beauty, 
an  illusive  fragrance,  a  strange  mingling 
of  pride  and  passion  and  langtjor.  Yet 
the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it 
shows  more  of  promise  than  of  fulfil- 
ment, and  that  the  best  that  it  contains 
is  to  be  met  with  again,  worked  out  with 
a  surer  touch  in  her  longer  California 
novels. 

It  is  a  little  rash,  in  the  case  of  a  novel- 
ist whose  interests  in  life  are  so  broad  as 
Mrs.  Atherton's,  and  whose  point  of  view 
is  so  cosmopolitan,  to  attempt  to  find 
some  unifying  principle,  some  common 
key-note  serving  to  harmonise  her  work 
as  a  whole.  And  yet,  in  Mrs.  Atherton's 
case,  such  an  attempt  may  be  made,  with 
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less  clanger  than  in  the  case  of  many  of 
her  contemporaries,  of  being  accused  of 
a    far-fetched,    artificial    interpretation. 
No  one  can  read  her  books  without  being 
aware  of  the  keen  interest  she  has  al- 
ways taken  in  the  spread  of  the  modem 
democratic  movement,   in  our  political, 
social   and   moral   attitude   toward   life. 
And  still  more  keenly  is  she  concerned 
with  the  inevitable  conflict  all  the  time 
going  on  between  this  younger,  stronger 
democratic  movement  and  the  inherited 
prejudices  of  an  older,  aristocratic  con- 
servatism.   Most  of  all,  she  has  chosen, 
again  and  again,  with  many  minor  varia- 
tions, to  study  the  struggle  of  a  young 
woman  striving  to  readjust  herself  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  trying  to  conquer 
her  own  heredity,  to  put  aside  the  con- 
ventions in  which  she  has  been  nurtured, 
and  to  live  her  own  life  in  independence 
and  liberty.    This  is  the  dominant  note 
of  Senator  North,  in  which  Betty  Madi- 
son's long  fight  for  happiness  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  rebelling  against  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  family,  the  iron-bound  prej- 
udices of  her  mother.   Numbering  them- 
selves among  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
clusive families  in  Washington,  they  have 
made  it  their  boast  that  no  politician  has 
ever  been   received   within  their   doors. 
Betty,  in  the  prime  of  splendid  young 
womanhood,     overrules     her     mother's 
wishes,  seeks  the  acquaintance  of  Repre^ 
sentatives   and    Senators,    frequents   the 
gallery  of   the   Senate  Chamber,   estab- 
lishes a  salon  in  which  politics  is  the  pre- 
vailing topic, — and  to  the  destruction  of 
her  peace  of  mind,  falls  in  love  with  Sen- 
ator North,  realising  only  too  late  that 
she  has  given  her  heart  to  a  man  already 
married. 

The  same  note,  although  not  quite  so 
insistent,  makes  itself  heard  in  The  Cali- 
fornians,  Magdalena  Yorba  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Spanish  father  and  a  New  Eng- 
land mother.  She  is  perpetually  at  war 
with  herself,  constantly  suffering  from 
the  clash  between  Spanish  pride  and  New 
England  conscience ;.  between  passive 
acceptance  of  that  obedience  to  conven- 
tion which  the  women  of  her  father's 
house  had  always  shown,  and  that  inborn 
sense  of  the  individual  right  to  live  one's 
own  life  in  one's  own  way,  which  came 
to  her  through   generations  of  puritan 


blood.  The  particular  way  in  which 
she  asserts  this  independence  seems 
not  especially  momentous  in  itself, 
nor  even  vital  to  the  structure  of  the 
story,  but  it  serves  to  keep  before 
us  her  ineffectual  spirit  of  revolt. 
Magdalena,  unlike  the  other  girls  of  her 
social  class,  has  a  restless  brain,  thirsting 
for  knowledge  and  for  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  and  to  create.  Her  secret  ambi- 
tion is  to  become  an  author.  But  to  Don 
Roberto  Yorba,  for  a  daughter  of  his 
house  to  essay  to  write  was  in  itself  an 
offence,  while  to  publish  a  book  and  allow 
her  name  to  appear  in  print  would  be 
shame  unspeakable.  The  main  theme  of 
the  story  is  only  loosely  connected  with 
that  of  the  girl's  secret  longing  for  a 
novelist's  fame;  but  it  does  have  to  do 
very  distinctly  with  the  repressed  condi- 
tions under  wnich  Magdalena  has  matured 
— conditions  that  have  handicapped  her 
for  the  inevitable  social  game,  and  make 
it  possible  for  another  girl,  reared  with 
greater  freedom,  to  step  in  and  rob  her 
of  the  man  she  loves. 

Patience  Sparhawk  fits  in  less  well  to 
the  prevailing  scheme  of  Mrs.  Atherton's 
books.  But  at  least  it  is  the  story  of  a 
young  woman's  struggle  against  heredity, 
against  the  evil  impulses  bequeathed  her 
by  her  mother,  the  degradation  of  her 
mother's  memory.  And  in  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  book  we  get,  to  some 
extent,  the  clash  between  the  exclusive 
class  and  the  democracy,  when  Patience 
Sparhawk,  wrongly  accused  of  murder  of 
her  husband,  fights  a  losing  battle  for  her 
life  in  court,  in  th^  public  press,  and 
even  at  the  hands  of  the  states  Governor, 
— partly  because  the  evidence  looks  black 
against  her,  but  also,  as  Mrs.  Atherton 
makes  us  feel,  because  she  is  an  aristo- 
crat suffering  judgment  at  the  hands  of 
the  masses. 

Rulers  of  Kings  and  Ancestors,  among 
Mrs.  Atherton's  later  volumes,  are  two 
books  which  it  is  most  enlig:htening  and 
salutary  to  study  side  by  side,  for  they 
reveal  her  respectively  at  her  worst  and 
at  her  best.  Rulers  of  Kings  is  a  prepos- 
terous book,  a  book  of  opcras-bouffes 
pure  and  simple,  a  book  of  genius  seem- 
ingly gone  mad  and  running  amuck 
through  the  palaces  of  Europe,  ruthlessly 
trampling  on  the  divine  rights  of  kings 
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and  caricaturing  the  reigning  monarchs 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Sunday  supplement  car- 
toonist. It  is  distinctly  depressing  to  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  reading  so 
bad  a  book.  And  what  makes  it  not 
merely  depressing,  but  irritating  as  well, 
is  the  conviction  that  Mrs.  Atherton  is 
perfectly  well  aware  of  what  she  has 
done;  that  she  has  done  it  deliberately, 
after  much  careful  thought;  and  that, 
while  not  resenting  an  honest  adverse 
opinion,  she  would  with  equal  honosty 
disagree  with  the  tenor  of  this  whole 
paragraph.  For  the  benefit  of  readers 
who  may  not  happen  to  have  read  Ru- 
lers of  Kings,  it  may  be  worth  while  very 
briefly  to  state  the  siun  and  substance  of 
it.  The  book  opens  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

'  When  Fessenden  Abbott  heard  that  he  was 
to  inherit  four  hundred  million  dollars,  he  ex- 
perienced the  profoundest  discouragement  he 
was  ever  to  know,  except  on  that  midnight  ten 
years  later  when  he  stood  on  a  moonlit  bal- 
cony in  Hungary,  alone  with  the  daughter  of 
an  emperor,  and  opened  his  contemptuous 
American  mind  to  the  deeper  problems  of 
Europe. 

A  man  equipped  with  a  contemptuous 
American  mind  and  four  hundred  million 
dollars  may  be  relied  upon  to  make  some 
stir  in  the  world.  Fessenden  Abbott's 
special  way  of  getting  into  mischief  is  to 
fall  in  love  with  an  Austrian  princess,  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Franz-Joseph, 
Renata  by  name,  whom  you  will  search 
for  in  vain  in  the  Almanac  de  Gotha,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Mrs.  Atherton  in- 
vented her  for  the  occasion.  Now,  if  there 
is  one  court  in  Europe  that  is  more  than 
any  other  a  stronghold  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  it  is  that  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  the  one  court  where  the  marriage 
of  a  princess  with  an  American  is  not 
merely  a  thing  tobe  forbidden,  but  simply 
unthinkable,  inconceivable,  impossible.  It 
is  true  that  just  once  in  the  world's  his- 
tory a  commoner  did  precisely  this  im- 
possible, inconceivable  thing,  a  dauntless 
firebrand  of  a  man  from  Corsica.  Had 
Napoleon  never  really  lived,  and  had 
some  audacious  novelist  of  the  Dtmias 
type  invented  him,  conceived  his  fantas- 
tic career,  his  juggernaut  progress  over 


the  fallen  thrones  of  Europe,  then  by 
rights  we  might  have  had  a  novel  entitled 
to  call  itself  Rulers  of  Kings.  But  Fes- 
senden Abbott,  with  his  contemptuous 
American  mind,  is  sadly  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. When  we  listen  to  his  stolen  inter- 
views with  Renata,  we  wonder  whether 
he  is  not  a  petty  clerk  who  has  taken  his 
employer's  daughter  for  a  Sunday  outing 
to  Coney  Island.  Frankly,  princesses  do 
not  talk  that  way.  What  happens  in 
Mrs.  Atherton*s  story  is  this :  Fessenden 
Abbott  possesses  the  rights  to  an  inven- 
tion which  makes  future  warfare  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  an  explosive  which 
starts  in  motion  deadly  whirlwinds  which 
simply  sweep  out  of  existence  any  armed 
force  that  ventures  to  stand  in  the  way. 
Fessenden  will  sell  his  invention  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  in  exchange  for 
Franz- Joseph's  daughter.  Then,  as  he 
points  out,  these  two  powers  can  declare 
war  upon  Russia  and  the  east,  and  wipe 
them  out  of  existence.  But  if  his  oflfer 
is  refused,  he  will  instead  sell  the  inven- 
tion to  Russia  and,  to  quote  his  ultima- 
tum to  Franz-Joseph,  "when  Austria  is 
a  province  of  Russia,  your  daughter 
will  be  the  first  prisoner  set  free." 
The  Emperor's  face  turns  purple  and 
his  "heavy  Hapsburg  mouth"  trembles — 
but  he  capitulates  and  his  daughter  mar- 
ries the  American,  with  the  paternal 
blessing. 

The  only  point  of  spending  so  much 
space  upon  this  literary  blunder  is  to 
show  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton has  the  obsession  of  a  triumphant  de- 
mocracy, riding  rough-shod  over  Eu- 
rope's proudest  aristocrats.  In  contrast 
to  this,  it  is  like  a  breath  of  ozone  to  turn 
to  her  Ancestors,  in  which  the  same  gen- 
eral theme  is  treated  not  merely  with 
sanity,  but  with  a  bigness,  a  comprehen- 
sion, a  convincing  force  that  make  it 
easily  the  most  important  contribution 
she  has  yet  made  to  American  fiction.  It 
IS  not  surprising  that  she  has  put  into  it 
so  much  of  her  best  work.  She  is  writing, 
not  fantastic  melodrama  about  comic 
opera  kings,  but  plain  truth  about  real 
people  whom  she  may  have  known  per- 
sonally. She  is  showing,  sanely  and  con- 
vincingly, the  manner  in  which  certain 
almost  forgotten  strains  of  heredity  will 
come  to  Uie   surface   and   assert  their 
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right  to  a  share  in  working  out  our  des- 
tiny ;  and,  lastly,  she  is  picturing  how  the 
magic  glamour  of  California  may  react 
upon  a  conservative  Englishman,  and  lit- 
tle by  little  make  a  new  man  of  him,  until 
he  ends  by  proving  himself  a  better 
American  than  the  Californians  them- 
selves, it  is  a  big  book  undeniably,  a 
book  of  almost  epic  sweep,  a  book  whose 
power  and  value  are  likely  in  a  measure 
to  be  missed,  if  we  do  not  realise  that  the 
protagonist  is  not  jack  Gwynne,  the 
Americanised  Englishman,  nor  Isabel 
Otis,  the  California  girl  who  wins  his 
love, — but  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
which  dominates  the  book  like  a  regal 
and  capricious  heroine,  and  whose  hour 
of  agony  by  earthquake  and  by  fire  closes 
the  volume  with  the  shadow  of  a  cosmic 
tragedy. 

JNevertheless,  even  Ancestors  is  faulty 
in  technique.  Mrs.  Atherton  was  on  the 
right  track,  as  she  has  been  many  times 
before.  San  Francisco,  the  gateway  of 
the  West,  the  big  and  splendid  symbol  of 
American  liberty,  dominating  the  whole 
volume;  and  against  this  spectacular 
background,  a  little  group  of  individual 
lives,  handicapped  by  a  complex  heredity, 
slowly  and  bravely  working  their  way 
to  freedom  and  to  happiness, — why,  the 
scheme  is  built  on  a  plan  of  Zolaesque 
magnitude  and  boldness.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  two  themes,  the  general  and  the 
specific,  are  not  closely  enough  corre- 
lated; that  many  of  the  episodes  which 
take  place  in  San  Francisco  might  just 
as  well  have  been  enacted  elsewhere ;  and 
that  even  the  tremendous  final  chapter, 
picturing  the  devastation  of  the  great 
earthquake,  is  not  a  structural  necessity, 
not  a  solution  of  any  problem,  nor  a 
rounding  out  of  the  specific  human 
story.  The  latter  has  been  amply  solved 
in  an  earlier  chapter;  and  the  earth- 
quake is  merely  like  the  last  piece  played 
by  the  orchestra  after  the  curtain  has 
been  rung  down  and  the  audience  is  filing 
out. 

One  more  example  of  what  may  be 
called  slovenly  technique  is  to  be  noted 
in  one  of  the  books  already  discussed, 
Setiator  North.  Apparently,  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton had  in  mind  in  this  case  also,  a  vol- 
ume of  epic  breadth,  with  Washington 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  national  politics 


as  the  big,  dominant  general  theme,  and 
the  love  of  an  ardent  young  woman  for 
one  of  the  nation's  law-makers  as  the 
specihc  and  individual  point  of  mterest. 
But  here  again  the  relation  between  the 
two  themes  is  too  loosely  knit.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  about  political  life;  we  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  Congress,  the  homes 
of  diplomats,  the  motley  gatherings  of 
public  functions.  But,  alter  all,  the 
specific  human  interest  of  the  book,  the 
old,  old  story  of  a  woman  bravely  fighting 
against  her  love  for  a  married  man,  is  in- 
dependent of  the  political  background,  in- 
dependent of  party  lines,  independent 
even  of  the  Cuban  War,  with  which  the 
book  concludes.  As  a  story  of  two  hu- 
man lives,  it  would  have  been  essentially 
the  same,  had  the  setting  been  laid  in 
No-man's  Land,  outside  of  time  and 
space. 

There  is,  however,  one  subordinate 
story  interwoven  in  Senator  North, 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  made  into  a 
book  apart,  would  have  been  an  almost 
flawless  bit  of  technique.  This  is  the 
story  of  Betty  Madison's  half-sister  Har- 
riet, the  illegitimate  daughter  of  her  fa- 
ther and  an  octoroon.  Harriet  is  practi- 
cally a  white  woman  but  for  a  scarcely 
perceptible  blueness  at  the  base  of  her 
finger-nails.  The  secret  of  her  birth  is 
well  kept,  and  eventually  she  marries 
Betty's  cousin,  a  Southerner  full  of  the 
pride  of  blood  and  race.  The  secret  might 
have  come  out  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
ways,  but  the  way  in  which  it  does  come 
out  is  structurally  perfect.  White  though 
she  is,  Harriet  inherits  certain  strains  of 
negro  temperament,  among  others  the 
sort  of  religious  fervour  that  finds  vent 
in  revival  meetings,  loud  hallelujahs,  and 
gospel  songs.  And  one  night,  when  she 
returns  from  a  negro  camp-meeting  al- 
most in  a  religious  trance,  she  hysterically 
confesses  to  her  husband  the  truth  about 
the  one-sixteenth  strain  of  coloured 
blood,  too  hysterical  to  foresee  that  he 
will  inevitably  kill  himself  and  that  her 
own  suicide  is  the  logical  sequel.  This 
character  of  Harriet  is  perhaps  the  best 
bit  of  feminine  analysis  that  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton ever  did;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
buried  away  in  a  volume  where  its  impor- 
tance is  unfairly  overshadowed  by  far 
less  vital  episodes. 
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form  and  technique  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing raised  up  as  a  fetich,  to  have  now 
and  then  a  fearless  and  untrammelled 
spirit,  refusing  to  be  bound  by  Other 
laws  and  conventions  than  those  of  her. 
own  making, — especially  when  she  justi- 
fies herself  from  time  to  time  by  the  sheer 
strength,  the  rugged  sincerity  of  such 
books  as  The  Californians  and  Ances- 
tors. It  is  no  bad  thing  for  a  nation's 
literature  to  have  such  a  potent  and 
unique  force  as  the  sort  of  intellectual 
anarchy  that  is  represented  by  Mrs. 
Atherton  at  her  best. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


Ill 

Her  Placi;  in  Fiction 

And  now,  briefly,  what  is  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  place  amor.g  the  novelists  of  her 
time  and  general  ion?  That  she  is  a  vital, 
living  force  cannot  be  denied.  That  she 
has  won  and  holds  her  public  is  also  un- 
questionable. Much  that  she  has  done  is 
well  deserving  of  the  recognition  it  has 
received.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  in  her  writings  that  is  indefensible. 
It  is  well,  however,  for  the  world  of  let- 
ters as  a  whole,  in  a  generation  when 
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II — Behind  the  Panel 


EN  years  ago  when  I 
married,  I  lost  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Tom 
Brooke  died  at  that  time, 
or  that  he  had  any 
grudge  against  me  for 
marrying.  As  a  maiter  of  fact,  he  was 
"best  man"  at  my  wedding  and  gave  me 
as. a  w£dding-gift  a  large  jar  made  of 
beaten  gold  and  set  with  jade.  This  jar 
was  meant  to  contain  always  a  special 
brand  of  strong  tobacco  that  we  used  to 
carry  with  us  in  our  pouches  when  we 
tramped  together  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Tom  Brooke  was  a  curious  fellow — a 
gypsy  without  any  gypsy  blood  in  him, 
though  the  gypsies  themselves  thought 
otherwise.  His  father  was  a  most  pro- 
saic banker  in  Boston;  and  his  mother 
had  no  particular  points.  But  Tom  was 
bom  constitutionally  restless.  As  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school, 
he  ran  away  and  was  not  found  for  six 
months,  when  he  was  discovered  among 
the  tents  of  the  Romany  people,  whose 
language  he  had  acquired  together  with 
a  great  deal  of  strange  lore  which  only 
they  and  he  knew  anything  about    Later, 


at  college,  he  studied  almost  everything 
that  was  not  in  the  curriculum ;  and  how 
he  finally  got  his  degree  I  never  could 
make  out.  But  it-was  in  college  that  I 
met  him,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  we 
were  almost  inseparable.  The  prosaic 
business  man,  his  father,  died,  and  so  did 
the  mother  who  had  no  particular  points. 
They  left  Tom  with  a  large  fortune,  for 
which  he  cared  nothing  except  because  it 
allowed  him  to  go  and  come,  and  to  see 
strange  places  and  odd  people  and  to 
have  curious  experiences.  Once  when  he 
was  asked  by  a  census-laker  what  his  pro- 
fession was,  he  said  "Prowling";  and  I 
think  this  expressed  it  about  as  well  as 
anything  could  do. 

Prowling  was  what  he  lived  for,  and  I 
used  to  prowl  with  him  in  most  of  his 
wanderings.  I  had  inherited  only  a  very 
little  money  and,  therefore,  I  could  not 
have  been  his  companion  had  he  chosen 
to  go  about  the  world  in  the  usual  way. 
But  the  life  of  an  easy-going  bohemian 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  life  that  suited 
him.  On  foot  we  roamed  together 
through  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  luggage, 
which  we  usually  sent  ahead  by  train  to 
some  convenient  place.     We  were  quite 
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satisfied  to  put  up  at  the  rudest  little  inns 
and  to  live  on  the  fare  that  such  inns 
afforded.  Every  one  who  saw  us,  garbed 
as  we  were  in  dingy  tweeds  and  rusty 
boots,  must  have  taken  us  for  tramps. 
All  the  same,  those  were  glorious  days 
for  both  of  U3.  The  sunshine  and  the 
open  air  and  the  long  stretches  of  forest, 
and  the  quaint  little  hamlets  where  we 
put  up  for  the  night,  all  gratified  the  joie 
de  vivre  which  was  strong  within  us,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  got  just  as 
much  satisfaction  in  the  slums  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world,  mingling  with 
cadgers,  thieves  and  odd  fish  of  many 
sorts,  as  in  the  country  by-ways. 

But  finally  the  time  came  when  I  fell 
in  love  and  longed  to  settle  down.  I  had 
spent  almost  all  of  my  inheritance  and  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  income.  So  I 
said  regretfully  a  good-by  to  the  great 
world  of  romance,  and  that  meant  saying 
good-by  to  Tom  Brooke  also.  For  Brooke 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  ever 
settle  down.  His  love  of  strange  experi- 
ences was  too  keen,  and  his  curiosity 
about  men  and  women  and  life  and  na- 
ture was  too  insatiable.  After  I  married, 
he  hung  around  my  home  for  a  month  or 
two,  like  a  big  doe,  lying  out  in  the  cor- 
ner of  my  unpretentious  little  den  for 
hours,  smoking  enormous  quantities  of 
tobacco  in  his  well-worn  brier  pipe.  But 
one  day  he  was  missing.  He  had  bolted 
suddenly  like  some  wild  creature  that 
plunges  into  the  forest,  and  he  left  be- 
hind only  a  scrawl  to  say  that  he  detested 
formal  leave-taking  and  was  going  up 
the  Nile  and  thence  to  the  Soudan.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  from  him  at  times 
through  infrequent  letters  posted  from 
Ceylon  and  Macao  and  New  Zealand. 
His  letters  never  really  tell  me  anything, 
for  he  detests  writing ;  but  some  day  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  turn  up  again,  all 
bronzed  and  tattered,  and  then  I  shall 
glean  some  hints  and  fragments  of  the 
curious  things  that  he  has  seen  and  done. 

This  is  a  rather  long  introduction,  but 
I  like  to  think  and  talk  of  Brooke.  There 
are  tunes  also,  in  the  spring,  when  I  feel 
homesick  for  the  open  road  and  for  his 
company;  but  I  keep  this  to  myself, 
since  I  have  really  settled  down  and  am 
contented  with  the  measure  of  success 
which  life  has  given  me. 


I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  this  even- 
ing I  have  been  going  over  in  my  mind 
the  days  when  we  two  prowled  together. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  scent  of  the  tobacco 
which  I  have  been  smoking  after  dinner 
and  which  Tom  always  used  to  smoke. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  recalled  especially 
the  last  adventure  that  we  had  together, 
just  before  we  returned  to  America 
where  I  met  my  fate.  The  memory  takes 
me  back  to  an  English  hamlet  on  the 
Thames  not  far  from  Oxford.  I  think 
the  place  is  known  as  Qifton-Hampton. 
Anyhow,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  the 
river,  broken  picturesquely  by  what  the 
people  there  call  "eyots"  or  tiny  islands, 
and  I  can  see  also  the  village  inn  where 
we  arrived  on  foot  one  cool  October  even- 
ing. The  name  of  it  attracted  us  by  its 
quaint  rusticity;  for  it  was  called  "The 
Barley  Mow." 

We  had  tramped  all  day,  and  the  Bar- 
ley Mow  seemed  to  us  finer  than  a  palace 
with  its  neatness,  its  flickering  lights  and 
a  cheery  room  just  off  the  bar,  where  we 
sat  in  two  big  oaken  chairs  and  consumed 
the  best  part  of  a  cold  sirloin  with  bread 
and  butter,  and  Cheshire  cheese,  and 
mugs  of  foaming  ale. 

We  had  just  stretched  ourselves  com- 
fortably out  before  the  fire  and  were 
blowing  rings  of  smoke  up  toward  the 
ancient  ceiling,  when  we  overheard  a 
scrap  of  conversation  in  the  bar  outside. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  countryman,  talking 
with  the  pleasant-faced  woman  who  was 
serving  him  with  bitter  beer.  One  sen- 
tence that  he  spoke  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. 

"Very  good,  missus,"  said  the  voice. 
"You  may  say  just  what  you  wuU;  but 
rd  no  more  think  of  doing  it  than 
Fd  think  of  sleeping  yon  in  Haggard 
Hall." 

More  talk  followed,  and  then  the  man 
went  out.  Presently  the  woman  came  to 
clear  the  table  and  Tom  Brooke  asked 
her: 

"Why  did  that  good  fellow  say  that  he 
wouldn't  sleep  in  Haggard  Hall?" 

The  woman  looked  at  Tom  a  moment. 
He  was  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  in  spite 
of  his  rough  clothes,  and  he  had  a  way 
with  him.  So  she  answered,  willingly 
enough : 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  foolish  story;  but  most 
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folk  hereabout  believe  that  Haggard  Hall 
is  haunted." 

"And  where  is  Haggard  Hall  ?"  asked 
Tom,  settling  himself  down  to  hear  a 
story. 

**Oh,  just  a  bit  beyond,  near  Abingdon. 
You  can  see  the  park  gateway  on  the  left, 
in  the  morning,  if  you  are  bound  for 
Abingdon." 

"But  why,"  persisted  Tom,  "do  people 
think  the  place  is  haunted  ?"  • 

"I  can't  just  rightly  say,"  the  woman 
answered;  "except  there's  many  tales 
about  it." 

"Has  it  been  haunted  very  long?  Has 
it  an  ancestral  ghost?" 

"Nay,"  was  the  answer.  "It's  only  a 
little  bit  gone  by,  that  folk  began  to  talk 
of  it.  You  see.  Sir  Gregory  Haggard 
went  away  a  year  ago  and  left  no  trace 
behind  him;  and  then  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Ralph,  came  to  the  Hall,  and  three 
months  since,  no  one  could  find  him 
either.  The  two  just  vanished,  as  you 
may  say,  and  there  be  some  as  tell  how 
they  have  heard  strange  noises  in  the 
Hall  itself.  But  it's  no  business  of  mine ; 
only  the  place  has  a  bad  name  and  no  one 
likes  to  go  inside  the  park  at  night." 

Tom  looked  at  me  significantly.  Here 
at  least  was  something  new.  He  gave  the 
dame  a  shilling  and  then  went  on  to  ask 
more  questions.  She  talked  freely 
enough,  and  from  her  talk  we  extracted 
the  following  information.  Sir  Gregory 
Haggard,  the  owner  of  the  Hall,  was  a 
man  of  business  who  had  been  knighted 
for  some  political  services;  and  he  had 
then  withdrawn  from  business,  bought 
the  Hall,  which  he  renamed,  and  had 
taken  up  his  abode  there.  He  had  always 
been  of  a  miserly  turn  and  in  later  years 
he  had  lived  a  miser's  life,  keeping  him- 
self indoors,  seeing  nothing  of  acquaint- 
ances and  having  all  his  work  done  by  a 
solitary  servant  who  slept  in  an  out- 
building. Going  one  morning  to  the  Hall 
as  usual,  this  man  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  gain  admittance.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  one  alive  within.  A  few  days 
afterward.  Sir  Edward's  solicitor  had 
driven  out  from  Abingdon;  a  door  had 
been  forced  open  and  the  house  was 
searched ;  but  no  signs  of  the  miser  could 
be  found.  The  place  was  absolutely 
empty.    To  all  appearances  no  one  had 


entered  the  silent  mansion,  for  the  doors 
were  barred  and  the  windows  bolted ;  for 
it  was  the  custom  of  this  strange  man  to 
draw  down  massive  shutters  on  the 
lower  tier  so  as  to  secure  himself  against 
what  he  dreaded  most — the  entrance  of 
thieves.  He  was  suposed  to  have  had 
large  sums  of  money  in  cash;  yet  none 
of  it  was  found.  Had  he  departed  a  liv- 
ing man,  or  was  there  reason  for  suspect- 
ing some  foul  play? 

We  also  learned  that  there  had  long 
been  a  bitter  quarrel  between  the  old 
man  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Ralph  Hag- 
gard, who  was  his  only  heir.  This  quar- 
rel had  lasted  for  several  years,  so  that 
the  nephew  never  came  to  see  his  uncle 
nor,  indeed,  had  any  communication 
passed  between  them.  Ralph  Haggard 
lived  in  London;  and  a  telegram  from 
the  local  police  had  brought  him  down  to 
Haggard  Hall.  He  also  searched  the 
place  and  then,  as  being  the  heir,  had 
remained  there  for  a  time;  but  erelong 
he,  too,  had  disappeared  in  the  very  same 
way.  Since  then  the  place  was  generally 
shunned  and  was  now  untenanted. 

After  we  had  extracted  all  this  infor- 
mation, we  let  the  woman  go  and  mused 
upon  the  tale  which  we  had  heard.  Tom 
Brooke  sat  up  late  that  night  by  the  fire 
of  the  inn.  When  we  went  up  to  our 
sleeping  rooms,  each  with  a  candle  which 
flickered  dimly  in  the  darkness,  he  broke 
the  silence  which  he  had  maintained  so 
long. 

"Good-night,  old  man,"  said  he.  "To- 
morrow I  am  going  to  solve  the  mystery 

of  Haggard  Hall." 

Ha  a^  n^  *  * 

Early  the  next  morning  we  took  a  train 
for  Oxford;  and  on  arriving  there  and 
claiming  our  boxes  at  the  railway  station 
whither  they  had  been  sent  forward,  we 
drove  at  once  to  the  Mitre.  With  much 
splashing  and  spluttering  we  removed  the 
stains  of  ten  days'  vagabondage,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  breakfast  room  of  the  inn 
in  proper  garb.  Brooke,  indeed,  was  very 
correctly  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  an 
Englishman  who  is  careful  about  his 
clothes ;  and  after  breakfast  he  donned  a 
frock  coat  and  a  top  hat,  for  a  top  hat  is 
to  the  English  mind  a  symbol  of  high  re- 
spectability. 

Then  we  retraced  by  rail  our  journey  to 
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Abingdon.  Brooke  made  a  few  inquiries 
at  the  station,  whence  we  proceeded  up 
the  drowsy  Httle  High  Street  where  we 
found  a  still  more  drowsy-looking  brick 
building  which  bore  upon  its  front  in 
small  letters  the  word  '*Bank."  Enter- 
ing, we  saw  a  little  cage  which  enclosed 
the  manager  of  the  bank,  and  his  assist- 
ant who  combined  the  functions  of  cash- 
ier, teller,  bookkeeper,  and  general  fac- 
totum. Tom  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
red  morocco  case  and  remarked  to  the 
inquiring  banker: 

**I  should  like  to  draw  a  little  money 
on  a  letter  of  credit — Black,  Tripley  and 
Company  of  London." 

"And  how  much  would  you  wish  to 
draw?"  returned  the  banker,  taking  up 
the  letter  of  credit. 

**Oh,  just  a  little  pocket-money  for 
ordinary  travelling  expenses,"  said  Tom. 
"Suppose  you  make  it  £5000." 

An  English  banker  is  always  stolid, 
and  this  particular  banker  was  more 
stolid  than  most ;  yet  I  could  see  his  eyes 
bulge  out  of  their  sockets  when  Tom 
made  this  suggestion  in  his  easy  way. 
The  letter  of  credit  was  examined  has- 
tily, and  then  the  banker's  eyes  bulged 
out  still  more. 

**Yes,  sir — of  course — ^yes,  £5000. 
Naturally  you  will  take  some  gart  of  it  in 
drafts  on  our  London  correspondents, 
Messrs.  Twiggs  and  Tumley  in  Thread- 
needle  Street." 

"Oh,  no,"  returned  Tom  carelessly. 
"As  I  said,  I  merely  wished  some  pocket- 
money;  and  so,  if  you  please,  I'll  take 
Bank  of  England  notes  and  gold." 

1  could  see  the  two  men  behind  the 
cage  glancing  at  each  other  most  un- 
easily. Obviously  a  bank  in  so  small  a 
town  as  Abingdon  did  not  keep  in  its 
vaults  at  one  time  so  large  a  cash  balance 
as  £5000;  yet  to  admit  the  fact  and  to 
refuse  to  honour  the  letter  of  credit  of  so 
great  a  banking  house  as  Black,  Tripley 
and  Company  would  cut  the  Abingdon 
banker  to  the  very  quick  and  possibly  im- 
pair his  financial  reputation. 

"Yes,  of  course,  £5000  in  Bank  of 
England  notes,"  stammered  the  manager. 
"Excuse  me  just  a  moment." 

He  went  into  a  back  room,  and  a 
muffled  sound  made  it  plain  that  he  was 
telephoning.     Afterward  we  learned  in 


London  that  he  had  telephoned  to  Messrs. 
Black,  Tripley  and  Company  and  had  got 
the  answer ; 

''We  will  honour  Mr.  Thomas  Brooked s 
drafts  for  £100,000  if  necessary  without 
any  reference  to  his  letter  of  credit." 

The  manager  returned  with  beads  of 
perspiration  upon  his  brow.  But  Tom 
Brooke,  having  made  his  point,  now 
played  his  card  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  still  carelessly;  "I 
don't  know  but  what  your  idea  is  a  good 
one.  ^Suppose  you  give  me  £500  in  notes, 
and  the  rest  in  drafts  on  London." 

The  relief  which  overspread  the  man- 
ager's face  was  instantaneous  and  amus- 
ing. 

"Yes,  sir,  certainly,  sir,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly. "It  shall  be  exactly  as  you  wish. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  take  a  seat  while 
the  drafts  are  being  drawn  ?" 

Tom  seated  himself  and  then  observed, 
in  a  casual  sort  of  fashion : 

"By  the  way,  could  you  give  me  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  Mr.  Burlingham, 
your  local  solicitor,  who  lives,  I  think, 
somewhere  in  the  Crescent?  I  have  a 
bit  of  business  to  transact  with  him  and 
forgot  to  secure  a  letter  from  my  London 
agents." 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly,  sir;  with 
much  pleasure,"  said  the  banker  hastily. 
"Mr.  Burlingham  is  one  of  our  principal 
depositors ;  and  he  has,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  full  charge  of  Sir  Gregory  Hag- 
gard's estate  since  that  gentleman's — er 
—disappearance." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Tom;  and  pres- 
ently he  pocketed  a  bundle  of  bank  notes 
and  a  draft,  together  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, which  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Then  he  shook  hands  with  the 
banker,  who  bowed  us  out  of  the  place 
with  an  effusion  such  as  the  mastership 
of  money  can  arouse  only  in  an  English- 
man. 

Strolling  further  down  the  street,  we 
turned  into  the  pretty  little  Crescent  with 
its  trim  houses,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  the  one  inhabited  by  Mr.  Bur- 
lingham. Ushered  into  his  parlour,  we 
had  not  long  to  wait.  The  letter  of  in- 
troduction brought  the  solicitor  quickly 
to  us,  since  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
written  had  impressed  him  very  much. 
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**Mr.  Brooke?"  he  asked,  looking  at 
both  of  us  uncertainly. 

Tom  introduced  me  and  announced 
his  own  identity. 

**1  have  called  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bur- 
lingham,"  he  said,  "on  a  somewhat  un- 
usual piece  of  business.  May  1  ask,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  Haggard  Hall  is 
now  for  sale?" 

*  "No,"  replied  the  solicitor;  "it  is  not 
for  sale,  because  as  yet  we  are  not  certain 
whether  or  not  the  owner,  Sir  Gregory 
Haggard  and  his  next  of  kin,  Mr.  Ralph 
Haggard,  are  alive  or  dead.  You  doubt- 
less know  the  story  of  their  strange  dis- 
appearance." 

"Yes,"  answered  Tom,  '*I  do  know  it, 
and  that  is  my  reason  for  calling  on  you. 
As  I  understand.  Sir  Gregory  disap- 
peared about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Ralph 
Haggard,  who  subsequently  occupied  the 
Hall,  disappeared  in  the  same  mysterious 
fashion  less  than  three  months  ago.  Do 
you  feel  that  this  matter  has  been  suflS- 
ciently  investigated?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  of  course  I  do,"  returned  the 
solicitor,  a  little  nettled.  **We  have  had 
the  police  of  the  three  kingdoms  notified. 
On  my  own  responsibility  a  large  reward 
for  their  discovery  has  been  offered. 
What  more  could  possibly  be  done  ?  You 
may  know  also  (I  say  it  in  confidence) 
that  Sir  Gregory  was  a  somewhat  erratic 
gentleman,  and  therefore  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily attach  too  much  importance  to 
what  may  superficially  seem  to  be  re- 
markable." 

**Yes,"  returned  Tom,  **but  how  about 
Mr.  Ralph  Haggard?  Was  he  also  ec- 
centric ?" 

**No,"  said  the  solicitor  rather  slowly. 
"He  is,  or  was,  a  gentleman  who  lived  a 
rather  loose  life  (once  more  I  speak  in 
confidence),  but  he  was  not  what  the 
world  would  call  eccentric." 

"Then  there  is  certainly  something 
here  that  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  it 
seems.  The  disappearance  of  Sir 
Gregory  one  might  pass  over;  but 
the  disappearance  of  his  heir  soon 
afterward,  makes  the  case  at  least  un- 
usual." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  solicitor  with  a 
manner  that  was  ilightly  stiflf ;  "your  ob- 
servations may  be  true,  but  may  I  ask 
what  personal  interest  in  the  matter  you 


can  have?     Were  you  acquainted  with 
either  of  the  missing  gentlemen?" 

"No,"  said  Tom,  "I  never  heard  of 
either  of  them  until  last  night;  but  I  am 
extremely  curious  with  regard  to  the 
rumours  which  are  afloat  throughout  the 
neighbourhood.  What  are  the  strange 
sounds  that  are  said  to  be  heard  in  Hag- 
gard Hall?  Do  you  feel  that  the  place 
has  been  searched  sufficiently  ?" 

"Pooh !  Mere  talk !  Mere  talk !  I  have 
been  over  the  place  myself.  I  trust  that 
you  are  not  superstitious.  The  country 
people  have  much  to  say  of  ghosts  and 
murders,  but  I  don't  imagine  that  an  edu- 
cated man  like  yourself  would  pay  at- 
tention to  this  sort  of  nonsense." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Tom,  "I  have  come 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  asking 
you  to  allow  my  friend  and  myself  to 
spend  a  night  in  Haggard  Hall." 

"God  bless  my  soul !"  snorted  the  so- 
licitor. "Impossible,  my  dear  sir,  utterly 
impossible!  I  am  in  charge  of  the  Hall 
as  well  as  of  the  estate,  but  I  really  could 
not  allow  two  strangers — you  will  pardon 
me — to  occupy  the  premises  even  for  a 
night." 

"But  you  have  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  your  local  banker  here  which  as- 
sures you  that  I  am  thoroughly  respon- 
sible. If  that  is  not  sufficient,  will  you 
not  telephone  or  telegraph  either  to  Sir 
Richard  Vane,  your  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  knows  me  very  well,  or  to 
our  Ambassador — that  is  to  say,  the 
American  Ambassador?" 
.  The  solicitor's  face  underwent  a  rapid 
change.  He  reminded  me  of  the  solicitor 
described  by  Kipling  in  his  story  of  "The 
Fourth  Dimension." 

"Ah-h!"  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  in- 
tonation. "So  you  are  an  American!  I 
really  might  have  known  it.  This  is  just  a 
whim  of  yours.  Your  countrymen  are 
most  extraordinary.  They  always  seem 
to  hit  upon  the  sort  of  thing  that  an  Eng- 
lishman would  never  think  of.  A  most 
remarkable  people,  the  Americans !  Per- 
haps you  really  do  believe  in  ghosts.  I 
have  heard  that  in  your  country  a  Mr. 
Eddy  has  founded  a  religion  based  on 
spiritualism." 

Tom  smiled  slightly  as  he  replied : 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  we  are  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  Englishmen.    But  how  about 
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this  favour  that  Fve  asked  ?  Will  you  let 
me  have  the  key  to  Haggard  Hall,  and 
allow  us  to  occupy  it  from  sunset  until 
sunrise  ?*' 

The  solicitor  still  hesitated,  but  at  last 
gave  way. 

"Well/*  said  he,  "it  is  really  most  ir- 
regular, but  I  should  like  to  oblige  a 
friend  of  Sir  Richard  Vane,  and  also  to 
do  a  favour  to  one  of  your  countrymen 
who,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
speaks  EngUsh  quite  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Thanks,"  said  Tom;  *'we  speak  all 
languages  in  America.  But  how  about 
the  key  ?" 

"The  key  is  in  my  office  securely  locked 
in  my  large  safe.  But  if  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  calling  here  at  six  o'clock, 
I  will  let  you  have  it.  May  I  not  ask  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  ?" 

"Thanks,  no.  We  are  ever  so  much 
obliged,  but  we  shall  be  quite  uneasy  un- 
til we  are  settled  for  the  niglit  in  Haggard 
Hall." 

So  with  many  poUte  expressions  of  es- 
teem, we  took  our  leave  of  the  amiable 
solicitor  and  went  to  the  village  inn,  where 
we  had  some  luncheon,  and  then  took  a 
room  and  indulged  ourselves  in  a  long 
unbroken  nap;  for,  as  Tom  remarked, 
we  should  doubtless  have  to  remain 
awake  all  night. 

When  we  called  at  the  Crescent  at  six 
precisely,  Mr.  Burlingham  viewed  us  with 
a  slight  expression  of  surprise ;  for  we 
had  resumed  our  rough  tramping  gar- 
ments. But  he  was  more  polite  to  us  than 
ever.  I  fancy  that  he  had  either  tele- 
phoned or  telegraphed  to  Sir  Richard 
Vane  and  that  the  reply  had  been  more 
than  satisfactory,  as  it  naturally  would 
be;  for  Brooke  had  shot  tigers  in  India 
with  Sir  Richard  before  the  Baronet  had 
won  his  present  eminence  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Burlingham  gave  us  two  keys,  one 
of  which,  he  said,  would  unlock  the 
smaller  of  the  gates  at  the  entrance  to 
Haggard  Park.  The  other,  a  formidable 
mass  of  bronze,  was  the  key  to  the  main 
door  of  the  deserted  mansion.  The  so- 
licitor apologised  for  giving  us  a  key  so 
huge  and  clumsy. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  the  srnall  key 
which  opens  the  wicket  door  is  missing." 
"Missing?"  asked  Tom.     "How  long 
has  it  been  missing?" 


"Why,"  returned  the  soUcitor,  "it  dis- 
appeared with  Sir  Gregory  himself,  for  I 
am  sure  that  he  had  it  in  his  possession." 
Tom  asked  one  or  two  more  questions 
and  especially  desired  to  see  a  likeness  of 
Sir  Gregory,  which  was  shown  him. 

"I  have  no  photograph  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Haggard,"  observed  Mr.  Burlingham; 
"but  he  was  tall,  with  reddish  hair,  and  he 
had  a  scar  across  his  forehead,  the  result 
of  an  accident  which  he  received  while 
hunting." 

Finally  we  said  farewell;  and  set  out 
in  the  early  dusk  along  the  highway  which 
passed  the  park  gates  of  Haggard  Hall. 
For  a  time,  we  trudged  on  in  silence, 
and  then  I  laughed  a  little  at  my  own 
thoughts. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  asked  my 
companion. 

"Merely  because  we  are  both  armed 
with  hammerless  revolvers  of  heavy 
calibre.  We  have  lived  in  the  slums  of 
Paris  and  of  Buda-Pest,  and  have  even 
gone  out  beyond  Biskra  into  the  desert, 
and  never  yet  have  we  felt  the  need  of 
weapons.  But  here  we  are  walking  along 
a  quiet  English  lane,  and  you  have  fitted 
us  out  as  though  we  were  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown  at  midnight." 

"Exactly,"  was  the  reply ;  "and  my  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  a  man  is  always 
safer  in  the  haunts  of  criminals  than  in 
the  shadows  of  a  country  bridle-path. 
Besides,  you  know  that  Something  may 
have  to  be  encountered  before  morning 
in  the  Hall." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  superstitious." 
"Hardly  that,"  said  Brooke ;  "but  there 
are  some  curious  points  about  this  mys- 
tery which  seems  to  me  to  verge  on  crime. 
Let  us  see  what  we  have  learned  so  far. 
Sir  Gregory  is  eccentric  and  a  miser,  liv- 
ing alone  in  a  secluded  house.  Pre- 
sumably he  has  in  his  possession  there  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Suddenly  he  dis- 
appears. He  cannot  be  traced  nor,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  was  any  money  left 
behind  him.  His  heir,  occupying  the 
same  house  in  the  same  solitary  way,  also 
disappears.  The  two  men  were  enemies ; 
but  this  would  hardly  seem  to  be  of  any 
consequence.  We  might  suppose  that 
young  Haggard  madfe  away  with  his 
uncle,  but  in  that  case,  what  became  of 
young  Haggard  himself  ?    Still,  however, 
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there  is  the  circumstance  of  the  missing 
key  which  gives  me  iood  for  thought." 
"I  don't  see  why,"  I  ventured. 
"Well,  never  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
a  trifle ;  and  anyway,  I  haven't  time  to  tell 
you  just  how  I've  worked  it  out;  for 
there,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  park." 

And,  to  be  sure,  at  that  moment  we 
saw  before  us  a  massive  iron  gateway, 
locked   and    chained.     Beside   it   was   a 
smaller  gateway  attached  to  the  deserted 
porter's    lodge.     We    opened    this    and 
locked    it    after    us,    and    then    walked 
through  the  gathering  darkness,  up  the 
avenue  that  led  to  the  Hall  itself.    The 
place   had  been  uncared   for   since   Sir 
Gregory's  disappearance.    Grass  had  be- 
gun to  grow  in  the  driveway ;  and  bram- 
bles and  other  bushes  choked  up  what 
had  once  been  stretches  of  velvet  turf. 
It  was  a  gloomy  walk,  that  half  mile  over 
which  we  passed.  There  was  a  great  still- 
'  ness  all  about  us,  and  neither  of  us  felt 
inclined  to  break  it  by  conversation.   By 
the  time  that  we  had  reached  the  Hall 
itself,    the   evening   had    deepened   into 
night;  and  as  the  sky  was  overcast,  we 
had   some  difficulty  in   discovering  the 
flight  of  steps  that  formed  the  approach 
to  the  great  doorway.    The  key,  however, 
though  it  grated  in  the  lock,  gave  us  ad- 
mittance, and  we  found  ourselves  within 
what  seemed  to  be  a  broad  hall  encom- 
passing a   gloom  which   left  no  object 
visible. 

Brooke,  however,  had  prepared  him- 
self for  such  a  situation.  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  small  electric  lamp  of  the 
bull's-eye  pattern,  and  shot  its  rays 
through  the  encircling  *  darkness.  We 
recognised  the  outlines  of  an  immense 
stairway,  and  also  two  large  doors,  one 
on  either  side. 

"Let's  try  one  of  these,"  said  Brooke. 
It  proved  to  be  the  door  of  the  library, 
a  fine  large  room  with  many  book-shelves. 
Tom  produced  half  a  dozen  candles,  two 
of  which  he  lighted.  He  also  brought 
forth  a  flask  of  brandy  and  a  small  bundle 
which  contained  sandwiches. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  don't  see  why  we 
shouldn't  be  comfortable  for  the  night. 
You  can  have  that  big  divan  just  oppo- 
site the  fireplace,  and  I  will  take  this 
couch.    But,  after  all,  it  would  be  much 
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better  to  keep  awake  than  to  waste  our 
time  in  sleeping,  especially  if  anything  is 
going  to  happen." 

So  we  sat  down  in  a  couple  of  leather 
chairs   beside   the   table.     The   candles 
flickered     fitfully,     casting     monstrous 
shadows  into  the  far  corners  of  the  deso- 
late apartment.    The  stillness  was  almost 
unnatural ;  for  the  iron  shutters  excluded 
any  sound  from  without;  while  within, 
there   was  nothing  to  be  heard  except 
when  either  of  us  moved,  and  then  every 
motion  that  we  made — even  the  slightest 
— seemed  to  produce  a  noise  almost  sepul- 
chral in  this  strange,  uncanny  place.    My 
nerves    are    very    strong   and    so    were 
Brooke's ;  but  we  each  of  us  felt  uneasy 
as  we  sat  there.    Whenever  we  met  each 
other's   eyes   we   were   startled   by   the 
ghastliness  of  our  faces,  a  ghastliness  due 
to  the  pale  candlelight.     How  long  we 
sat  there  listening  and  watching,  I  am  not 
quite  sure ;  but  it  must  have  been  an  hour 
or  two  later,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
muffled  footstep,  accompanied  by  a  clank 
of  iron,  was  distinctly  audible. 
'Where  was  that?"  I  whispered. 
Wait,"  returned  my  companion,  draw- 
ing his  revolver  and  motioning  me  to  do 
the  same. 

The  muffled  footstep  with  its  metallic 
accompaniment  sounded  once  again,  and 
then  was  several  times  repeated.  Each 
time  it  was  more  clearly  heard.  It 
seemed  to  be  approaching  us,  yet  from 
what  direction  we  could  not  possibly 
make  out. 

Brooke  quietly  lit  his  remaining  can- 
dles and  the  centre  of  the  room  glowed 
with  light.  At  the  same  moment  there 
was  heard  a  most  extraordinary  and 
dreadful  cry,  something  between  the 
snarl  of  a  wild  beast  and  the  shriek  of  a 
human  being.  It  was  followed  by  a 
scratching  noise  and  a  still  louder  metallic 
clang. 

Brooke  leaped  to  his  feet  and  seized 
his  revolver. 

"There  it  is !"  he  called.  "Aim  at  that 
oak  panel  by  the  couch." 

Both  our  pistols  were  instantly  dis- 
charged. The  explosion  echoed  almost 
as  though  a  cannon  had  been  fired.  The 
oaken  panel  was  split  from  top  to  bottom 
by  the  well-aimed  bullets.  Seizing  each 
a  candle,  we  rushed  to  the  spot.    There 
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we  saw  that  although  the  heavy  oak  had 
been  shivered,  our  bullets  had  not  pene- 
trated beyond,  but  had  been  stopped  by 
an  inner  panel,  apparently  of  chilled  steel. 
We  heard  also,  a  second  cry,  and  then  the 
sound  of  a  falling  body.  Tom  whipped 
out  a  chisel  and  cleared  away  the  oak. 
Then  there  was  revealed  to  us  a  button 
of  bronze  at  the  side  of  the  steel  panel. 
With  pistols  ready  for  a  second  shot,  we 
tried  this  button.  As  we  pressed  it,  a 
spring  yielded,  and  the  whole  panel 
moved  inward.  We  found  ourselves 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  mas- 
sive stone  steps  which  descended  into  a 
gulf  of  impenetrable  gloom. 

"More  candles!"  cried  Tom;  and  I 
went  back  and  seized  another  pair  while 
he  kept  watch  at  the  yawning  chasm. 
Slowly  and  with  every  precaution  we 
went  step  by  step  down  into  this  strange 
pit  from  which  arose  the  peculiar  stench 
of  a  wild  beast's  lair. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  we 
saw  a  sight  that  made  us  shrink  back  with, 
horror.  There,  at  the  bottom  of  the  se- 
cret stairway,  lay  the  emaciated  form  of  a 
man  half  naked,  with  matted  grey  beard 
and  hair,  and  having  a  shackle  and  nearly 
three  feet  of  chain  fastened  upon  his  right 
leg.  His  eyes  were  glazed  in  death,  and 
his  almost  toothless  mouth  was  opened. 
Brooke  felt  of  him  and  then  said : 

"This  is  Sir  Gregory  Haggard.  He 
has  died  only  since  we  fired  at  the  panel." 

A  moment's  examination  proved  this 
to  be  true.  He  had  evidently  fallen  down 
the  steps  and  dashed  his  head  against  the 
lowest  one.  But  it  was  also  very  plain 
that  he  must  have  been  upon  the  verge 
of  death  already,  a  death  \vhich  seemed 
due  to  sheer  starvation. 

"I  suspected  this,"  said  Tom;  "but 
come,  let  us  find  the  other  one." 

Moving  along  that  hideous  cavern,  we 
came  upon  a  heavy  staple  fastened  to  the 
wall.  From  it  depended  a  broken  chain. 
At  one  side  lay  another  body  so  dread- 
fully maltreated  as  scarcely  to  seem  a 
human  form.  The  back  of  the  head  was 
shattered.  The  face  was  mutilated.  The- 
clothing  had  been  torn  away.  Only  one 
thing  remained  to  explain  the  story  of  a 
tragic  crime.  As  the  candlelight  shone 
upon  the  dead  man,  it  revealed  a  long  red 
scar  across  the  forehead. 


"Ralph  Haggard!"  cried  my  compan- 
ion.   "And  look  at  this — and  this." 

I  followed  his  outstretched  finger  and 
saw  in  a  corner  an  enormous  heap  of  gold 
and  silver  pieces,  and  not  far  off,  a 
slender  key.  Near  by,  there  were  also  a 
number  of  gnawed  bones  and  a  cask  in 
which  there  was  a  little  putrid  water. 

"Come,"  said  Brooke,  "we  must  show 
all  this  in  the  morning.  But  meanwhile, 
let  us  go  up  out  of  this  charnel-house. 
I  need  some  brandy  badly." 

Seated  once  more  in  the  library,  with 
all  our  candles  glowing,  we,  like  old  cam- 
paigners, ate  our  sandwiches,  took  a 
strong  pull  at  the  brandy  flask,  and  then 
filled  and  lighted  our  pipes.  As  the 
smoke  ascended  to  the  vaulted  ceiling 
overhead,  I  inquired : 

"What  on  earth  does  all  this  mean?" 

"The  meaning  is  very  sinister,  but  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand,"  said  Tom.  "Old 
Sir  Gregory  lived  here  as  a  miser  with 
that  heap  of  gold,  and  having  a  bitter 
enemy — his  nephew  Ralph.  Ralph  knew 
the  secret  of  the  paneled  vault.  He  came 
here  unknown,  and  being  admitted  (or 
having  a  key  to  the  wicket  door) ,  bound 
the  old  man,  shackled  him  in  the  vault 
after  gagging  him,  and  then  went  up  to 
London,  where  the  telegram  from  the 
local  police  reached  him  two  days  later. 
He  returns  to  the  Hall,  pretends  to  assist 
in  the  search,  and  then  when  his  uncle 
is  not  found,  he  establishes  himself 
here  as  proprietor.  He  must  have  had 
scruples  against  actually  killing  his  own 
relative;  but  he  kept  him  in  the  vault, 
taking  to  him  from  time  to  time  the  food 
and  water  of  which  we  have  discovered 
the  remains.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  forgot  that 
the  panel  fastened  with  a  spring-lock; 
and  thus,  I  take  it,  he  found  himself  shut 
in  together  with  his  victim.  The  old  man 
with  maniacal  strength  seems  to  have 
burst  the  chain  and  then  to  have  fallen 
like  a  wolf  upon  his  captor.  Sir  Gregory 
lived  for  a  while,  but  he  would  soon  have 
died  even  had  he  not  fallen  on  the  steps 
at  the  sound  of  our  revolvers." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  after  thinking  the  matter 
over  for  a  while.  "This  fits  the  facts  as 
we  have  found  them,  and  it  accounts  for 
the  strange  noises  in  the  Hall,  which  must 
have  begun  after  Sir  Gregory  broke  his 
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chain  and  removed  the  gag.  Of  course 
young  Ralph  at  first  hoped  to  make  his 
way  out  in  some  fashion,  unperceived; 
for  if  he  had  been  found  there,  his  crime 
would  have  been  revealed." 

We  talked  the  story  over  until  the  can- 
dles, one  by  one,  guttered  and  were  ex- 


tinguished, and  a  grey  light  began  to 
come  into  the  eastern  sky.  Then  we  care- 
fully let  ourselves  out  and  closed  the 
door.  We  reached  Abingdon  in  time  to 
rouse  up  Mr.  Burlingham  at  day-break 
and  to  narrate  to  him  just  how  we  had 
solved  the  mystery  of  Haggard  Hall, 
Waller  Mayne. 


INSIDE  VIEWS  OF  FICTION 


-The  Novels  of  the  Theatre 


OST  of  the  $1.50  novels 
that  aim  to  relate  stories 
dealing  with  the  dramatic 
stage  and  its  people  re- 
veal as  much  true  in- 
sight as  the  ten  cent 
-i  novels  that  tell  extrava- 
gant stories  of  the  overland  stage  and 
its  people.  Where,  in  the  latter,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  sustain  interest  with 
pistols,  in  the  former,  immorality  is 
usually  relied  on  as  a  weapon  by  the 
writer.  Real  stage  coaches,  to  be  sure, 
are  held  up  sometimes.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  fiction  dramatic  stage  to  be 
held  up  almost  always — as  an  object  of 
shame. 

Once  in  a  great  while,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  such  a  novel  as  The  Actress, 
written  by  a  member  of  the  profession,  a 
splendid  story  of  the  theatre  is  di.sclosed 
without  sacrifice  of  the  truth  of  things. 
A  work  such  as  this  shows  that  stories  of 
the  stage  can  ring  true  and  remain  in- 
teresting without  the  shadow  of  vice 
written  across  their  pages.  Not  the  vice 
novels  of  the  theatre,  but  rather  the  vice 
versa  novels  are  to  be  recommended,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  readers  who  would  not 
be  led  astray  and  be  beguiled  by  fictitious 
melodrama  under  a  mantle  of  alleged 
realism. 

Stage  novelists  and  story  writers  most 
invariably  paint  their  actresses  in  one  of 
two  ways,  and  the  word  "actress,"  in- 
deed, not  infrequently  is  found  to  refer 
to  a  show-girl  in  both.    One  of  the  types 


of  "actress"  revealed  by  the  pen  is  the 
poor,  distracted  girl  who,  living  in  hall- 
bedrooms  and  subsisting  on  cheese  crack- 
ers, is  being  forced  to  battle  with  a 
fictitious  Fate  either  because  she  has  no 
so-called  (and  again  fictitious)  "pull"  or 
because,  meeting  it,  she  refuses  to  an- 
swer its  whispers.  If  the  writers  only 
realised  that  Fate  in  the  theatre  is  just 
plain  hard  work,  and  that  the  oft-re- 
peated "pull,"  analysed,  is  a  word  with 
which  incompetent  intruders  explain 
away  their  own  failures  or  the  well- 
earned  success  of  their  more  able  rivals. 

The  other  and  favourite  type  of  story- 
hook  "actress"  is  the  creature  who  wears 
diamonds  and  sables,  who  scorns  any 
vehicle  of  transit  save  a  great  crimson 
motor  car  and  in  whose  "art"  the  "h"  is 
silent.  These  ambitionless  women,  with 
their  careless  lives,  are  used  as  morals  in 
many  a  narrative  the  finger  of  which  is 
pointed  at  the  stage. 

I  was  once  asked  by  a  man  who  had 
written  a  popular  theatrical  novel  how  I 
liked  his  heroine.  "But  I  don't  like  her," 
I  replied.  He  looked  at  me  in  poorly 
disguised  astonishment  "And  why, 
pray?"  he  questioned.  "Because,"  I  told 
him,  "your  actress  is  just  as  real  as  the 
alleged  Latin  Quarter  artist  who  is  sup- 
posed to  wear  long  hair,  corduroys  and  a 
flowing  tie."  "There  are  such,  however," 
he  rejoined,  "such  artists  and  such  act- 
res.<;es."  "Yes,"  I  said  to  him,  "but  they 
are  in  such  an  insignificant  minority, 
Wlien  you  write  of  actresses  of  the  char- 
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acter  of  which  you  have  written,  the 
musical-comedy  chorus  kind,  you  should 
qualify  your  story  as  a  story  of  a  stage, 
not  the  stage." 

There  is  the  fault !  The  novelists  pre- 
tend to  write  of  the  stage,  the  entire  wide 
proscenium  arch  of  the  theatre,  where,  in 
reality,  they  are  only  writing  of  one  tiny 
little  bit  of  it,  and  an  exaggerated  bit  at 
that. 

Writers  of  the  stage  who  know  the 
stage  do  not  fall  into  error.  Those  who 
write  from  the  outside  portray  con- 
ditions that  do  not  exist  and  magnify 
trivialities  into  "great"  themes.  The  act- 
ress of  fiction  who  is  written  with  a 
fountain  pen  filled  with  champagne  is  as 
unreal  as  the  actress  of  fiction  who  is 
sketched  on  a  piece  of  hardtack.  Neither 
dissipation  nor  deprivation  are  a  proper 
keynote  for  the  real  romance  of  the 
theatre  when  they  are  sustained  for  too 
long  a  period.  The  extremes  and  the 
means  are  unfair. 

Once  in  a  while  in  these  novels  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  truth,  of  realism  shin- 
ing from  the  lines,  and  I  plunge  on  into 
the  story  hopeful  that  the  note  will  be 
prolonged,  but  often  in  vain.  It  seems 
almost  always  as  if  the  writer  had  whis- 
pered to  himself:  "Yes,  I  know  this  is 
true,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  inter- 
esting." So  he  imagines,  he  conjures  up 
false  pictures  and — well,  he  may  succeed 
in  interesting  some  of  his  readers,  but  T 
must  believe  the  number  of  his  admirers 
would  be  augmented  if  he  remained 
steadfast  and  held  to  the  truth.    You  see, 


I  believe  the  novelist  often  knows  better, 
but  lacks  the  courage  of  his  pen. 

You  may  say  to  me,  "Come,  now,  are 
you  as  sincere  as  you  would  have  the 
novelist  be?"  Indeed  I  am.  I  hold  that 
the  great  novels  dealing  with  the  theatre 
are  still  to  be  written  and  that  when  they 
are  written,  they  will  reveal  stories  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  theatre  them- 
selves will  acknowlege  to  be  honest,  vital 
and  real.  Realism  gives  birth  to  the  fin- 
est and  longest-lived  romance.  Sacrifice 
of  truth  to  tinselled  falsity,  be  the  liter- 
ary style  as  subtle  as  it  may,  can  com- 
mand only  transient  interest. 

In  short,  novels  of  the  stage  (I  am 
speaking  in  general)  are  to  be  criticised 
chiefly  for  their  quality  of  what  I  may 
term  fictitious  fiction.  Their  "actresses" 
are  not  actresses ;  their  theatre  is  a  play- 
thing, not  a  purposeful  institution;  their 
themes  are  those  of  the  unreal  plays  that 
sometimes  creep  behind  the  footlights. 
The  stage  may  be  a  little  world  all  in  it- 
self, but  its  people  are  people  of  the  big 
world  beyond  its  doors.  They  are  human 
beings,  not  brilliantined  dolls  and  pieces 
of  electric  mechanism. 

They  eat,  drink,  breathe,  feel,  walk, 
talk  and  act  like  their  fellow-men  and 
women  in  other  fields  of  endeavour.  In 
every  class  you  will  find  oddities.  But 
you  cannot — oh,  I  am  so  sure — ^tell  the 
real  living,  pulsing  story  of  the  whole 
class  by  telling  the  story  of  one  of  its 
unfortunately  freakish  individuals.  And 
novels  of  the  stage  do  so  love  to  do  the 
latter.  Mabel  Taliaferro. 
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HILE  we  may  admit 
that  the  American  artist 
is  not  exploited  as  well  in 
New  York  as  he  is  in  the 
annual  exhibitions  of 
such  cities  as  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg,  for 
instance,  yet  when  it  comes  to  exhibitions 
in  general,  as  with  all  met;;opolises, 
sooner  or  later.  New  York  comes  into  its 
own  and  its  displays,  taken  altogether, 


are  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  city 
throughout  the  country.  The  art  history 
of  the  year  1909  is  one  of  great  activity, 
of  unusual  variety  and  large  interest, 
even  if  the  sales  were  not  in  keeping  with 
those  of  other  seasons.  It  began  with  an 
exhibition  of  modern  German  art  and 
practically  ended  with  the  wonderful 
show  of  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  both  of  which  collections 
were  fittingly  held   in   the  galleries,  of 
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the  new  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

From  the  Hollanders  of  the  time  of 
Henry  Hudson  to  the  Germans  of  to- 
day there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  ideas 
and  technique.  Nothing  more  startling 
could  well  be  imagined  than  the  revolu- 
tionary notions  of  these  men  of  Munich, 
Berlin  and  other  cities  in  the  Fatherland 
which  came  as  a  shock,  even  to  eyes  not 


ustomed  to  emphatic  departures 
from  the  conventional.  Whether  in  the 
landscape  or  the  figure,  they  went  their 
own  untrammelled  way,  in  so  many  cases 
bidding  absolute  defiance  to  existing 
customs  and  manners.  The  exhibition 
came  over  under  official  and  even  royal 
patronage,  attracting  large  attendance, 
though  it  did  not  altogether  win  critical 
approval.    The  elder  men,  Lenbach,  Men- 
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zel  and  Leibl,  three  unquestioned  mas- 
ters, were  largely  in  evidence  and  were 
by  no  means  overshadowed  by  the 
younger  element  Indeed,  though  there 
was  no  lade  of  variety  among  these  last, 
ttie  sensation  given  out  was  largely  one 
of  artistic  unrest.  The  effort  for  strength 
seemed  to  have  resulted  mainly  in  vio- 
lence, while  in  the  struggle  for  ihe  dra- 
matic   there    was    frequently    only    the 


WILLAJtO  L.  UETCALF,  L: 
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theatric.  But  it  was  at  least  interesting 
to  note  the  departures  and  to  study  the 
novel  methods  by  which  effects  were  se- 
cured, for  use  had  been  made  of  all  the 
various  schools,  hints  taken  here,  com- 
binations made,  and  always  there  was  the 
serious  effort  for  something  new. 

Early  in  the  year,  Sorolla,  the  painter 
from  Spain,  took  the  town  by  storm. 
Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of 
exhibitions  were  so  many  people  attracted 


to  a  picture  display.  Nor  was  he  greatly 
heralded  before  his  arrival.  Badly  lit  as 
were  the  rooms  of  the  Hispanic  Society, 
quite  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  an  art 
exhibition,  small,  and  far  from  the  centre 
of  social  happenings,  difficult  and  tedious 
to  reach,  the  museum  nevertheless  was 
crowded  day  after  day,  as  many  as  seven- 
teen thousand  people  struggling  to  see  the 
canvases  in  one  twelve  hours.  It  could 
not  be  said  to  have  been  a  fashionable 
fad,  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
went.  New  York,  too,  is  a  rather  apa- 
thetic city  as  far  as  art  exhibitions  go, 
for  there  are  only  too  many  other  forms 
of  distractions  to  beguile  the  visitor. 
That  Sorolla's  sparkling  colour,  his  won- 
derful rendering  of  sunshine,  and  his 
technical  ability,  which  was  tremendous, 
caught  the  public  was  not  to  be  denied, 
and  he  was  literally  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Perhaps  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
the  artist  himself,  whose  exhibition  in 
London,  a  short  while  before,  had  been 
anything  but  successful.  And  the  appre- 
ciation was  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
merely  curious  visitor.  The  artist  was 
overwhelmed  with  portrait  commissions, 
and  many  of  the  sold  canvases  could  have 
been  disposed  of  several  times  over. 
Subsequently  the  show  went  elsewhere, 
hut  the  success  was  by  no  means  dupli- 
cated. It  was  hard  to  analyse  the  causes 
that  created  the  furore.  Rich  and  poor 
were  alike  attracted.  Certainly  the  artist 
was  easily  comprehended,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  painting  the  brilliancy  of  the 
open.  He  fairly  bathed  his  figures  in 
sunshine.  He  gave  the  sparkle  of  light 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  but  more  than 
(hat,  in  some  way  he  seemed  to  have 
made  a  human  appeal  that  the  public 
could  not  resist. 

SoroUa  was  followed  by  his  country- 
man, Ignazio  Zuloaga,  who  came  with 
great  artistic  endorsement,  but  who 
painted  in  a  low  key  and  gave  psychologi- 
cal renderings  of  humanity  that  were  dis- 
piriting than  otherwise.  For  a  few  days 
Ihe  crowd,  mindful  of  the  joy  and  sun- 
shine of  the  other  display,  and  thinking 
to  find  a  repetition,  came  in  throngs,  and 
then  the  attendance  dropped  to  more 
than  modest  proportions,  for  Zuloaga's 
message  meant  nothing  to  the  multitude. 
The  minor  note  attracts  only  the  few, 
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after  all.  His  pigment  was  by  no  means 
alluring;  it  inclined  rather  to  drab  tones, 
and  his  people  were  more  or  less  of  that 
complexion,  for  he  went,  as  Christian 
Brinton  said,  into  that  dark  and  semi- 
savage  under-world  of  love,  passion  and 
hatred  which  forever  seethes  about  the 
Spanish  tree  of  life.  In  truth,  he  was  a 
genius  not  readily  understood  by  the 
masses,   and   he    told   his   tale    wilfully 


with  work  in  this  medium.  It  seemed, 
tiring  of  his  numerous  portrait  commis- 
sions in  London,  where  he  was  besieged 
day  after  day  by  the  great  world  and 
where  it  was  not  unusual  to  make  dates 
two  years  in  advance  for  sittings,  Sargent 
deliberately  broke  away  and  went  for  a 
trip  through  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  think  of  the  Ameri- 
can Royal  Academician  as  being  artisti- 


eaovso  swell.  wnxY's  island. 


though  in  a  personal  way  that  held  the 
thinking. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  public 
gave  large  attention  to  at  least  one  Ameri- 
can, John  Singer  Sargent,  who  sent  over 
to  the  Knoedler  galleries  a  collection  of 
water  colours,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  seen  before  perhaps  in  all  the  world, 
and  it  came  as  a  delightful  surprise,  for, 
although  distinguished  perhaps  as  no 
other  American  of  his  day,  the  name  of 
Sargent  had  not  hitherto  been  associated 


cally  idle,  and  in  truth,  he  went  away 
with  sketch  box  and  note  book,  and  these 
were  the  records  of  his  wanderings.  Not 
even  Senor  SoroUa  exceeds  Mr.  Sargent 
in  brilliancy  of  technique,  and  these 
water  colours  were  the  last  word  in  ex- 
traordinary cleverness,  in  mastery  of  the 
medium,  and  they,  too,  possessed  a  joy- 
ousness  and  allure  in  common  with  the 
work  of  the  Spaniard.  They  were  mainly 
landscape  with  the  figure  as  a  negligible 
quantity.    They  carried  you  off  your  feet 
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so  to  speak,  for  they  were  rendered  with 
marvellous  truth  of  values,  with  rare 
charm  of  manner,  and  the  personal  note 
was  unmistakable;  Fortunately,  they 
were  eventually  bought,  en  bloc,  for  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Healey,  its  president. 

The  Ten  Americans,  in  their  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Montross  gallery,  main- 
tained their  high  standard,  though  with 
only  nine  contributors,  Edmund  C,  Tar- 
bell  repeated  his  success  of  the  "Girl 
Knitting"  with  a  similar  maiden  this 
time  reading,  and  Joseph  De  Camp 
painted  a  girl  standing  and  looking  at  a 

Eiece  of  china,  though  later  in  the  year 
e  was  commissioned  to  paint  Theodore 
Roosevelt  by  that  statesman's  class  in 
Harvard  University,  and  his  portrait  of 
the  President  was  a  fine,  scholarly,  per- 
sonal affair,  quite  the  best  likeness  of  the 


BENSON 
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much- limned  man  extant.  Willard  L. 
Metcalf,  whose  work  in  landscape  of  re- 
cent years  has  given  him  such  a  leading 
place  in  art,  showed  with  "The  Ten,"  and 
later  had  a  special  exhibition  as  well. 
His  "Mid- Winter"  is  given  here,  as  is  a 
portrait  bust  of  him,  by  Robert  I.  Aitken, 
one  of  the  younger  and  most  prominent 
of  our  sculptors,  whose  bust  of  Augustus 
Thomas  last  season  won  him  his  election 
as  an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Thomas  W.  Dew- 
ing again  offered  one  of  his  exquisite 
little  panels,  Vermeer-like  in  its  dainty 
conception  of  a  young  woman — the 
femininity  of  Dewing's  own  day — seated 
in  a  room  by  a  table  with  some  yellow 
"Tulips"  thereon,  whence  the  title.  It  was 
masterly,  a  cameo  in  its  clear-cut  manner 
of  presentation,  and  of  subtle  charm. 
Childe  Hassam  found  material,  both  for 
The  Ten  and  in  his  annual  show,  paint- 
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Pcrmaaenl  Collection  of  the  Boston  Uuaeum  of  Fine  ArCi 
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ing  the  wild  West,  the  centre  of  New 
York's  financial  district  and  his  beloved 
New  England,  where  he  lingered  on 
moonlit  nights  and  saw  the  mysterious 
light  over  white  building  or  glinting 
trees  and  fields.  To  all  alike  he  gave 
great  charm  of  colour,  the  sparkle  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  quiet  poetry  of  the 
spot. 

If  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
.  failed  in  its  laudable  endeavour  to  secure 


the  site  of  the  present  Arsenal,  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  as  a  place  whereon  to  build  a 
new  home,  the  city  was  at  least  the  main 
loser,  for  such  a  plan  would  have  been 
largely  for  the  beautification  of  New  York. 
In  the  spring  show  of  the  Academy  was 
the  work  of  Frederick  J,  Waugh,  whose 
sea  pictures  attracted  general  attention. 
Painters  of  the  ocean  worthy  considera- 
tion arc  not  many.  You  can  count  them 
on  your  fingers.    Mr.  Waugh  is  not  the 
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least  gifted  among  them,  however,  for 
obviously  he  has  studied  his  theme  long 
and  seriously.  He  draws  and  constructs 
his  wave  forms  with  authority.     Some- 


ing  and  his  "The  Roaring  Forties"  was 
an  unusual  work  of  tremendous  power. 
It  is  a  large  canvas  and  is  now,  thanks  to 
the  discriminating  liberality  of  the  well- 


times,  perhaps,  he  even  goes  too  much  known  collector,  George  A.  Heam,  in  the 
into  detail  and  ends  by  getting  a  certain  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is 
hardness,  but  in  the  main  he  is  convinc-     simply    the    open    sea    with   masses    of 
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breaking  billows,  with  splendid  move- 
ment and  great  profundity.  A  work  with 
no  less  fine  quality  of  thought,  also  in  Mr. 
Hearn*s  possession,  was  by  Emil  Carlsen, 
hitherto  identified  with  pictures  of  still 
life  and  the  landscape,'  It  was  called 
**  Moonlight-Kattegat,"  and  it  is  a  very 
personal  intrepretation  of  water  and  sky 
forms.  It  is  rarely  that  a  canvas  has 
been  so  unanimously  approved  by  artist 
and  layman. 

The  regular  annual  show  of  miniatures 
was  held  at  the  Knoedler  galleries  as 
usual,  and  again  it  was  made  evident  that 
the  American  miniature  painter  was 
quite  unexcelled,  for  there  were  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Europeans  who  came  here 
during  the  winter  to  hold  special  shows 
at  the  galleries  of  the  dealers,  and  they 
were  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  the  best  of  the  natives.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  form  of  art  graft  at  which 
the  foreigner  is  so  adroit  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  little  ivory  portraits.  A  plausi- 
ble likeness,  some  pretty  colour  and 
social  introductions  galore,  and  our  fash- 
ionables fairly  vie  with_each  other  in 
giving  commissions  to  the  badly  equipped 
visiting  foreigner,  no  price  being  too  high 
to  pay  for  the  foolish  performances. 
John  W.  Alexander,  the  recently  elected 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  had  a  retrospective  exhibition  at 
the  National  Arts  club  of  his  work  in 
portraiture,  where  three  score  canvases 
testified  to  his  fecundity  and  artistic  en- 
dowment. It  covered  a  period  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  a  remark- 
able showing  of  a  most  original,  serious 
man.  The  sitters  included  many  famous 
in  the  social,  artistic  and  literary  life  of 
his  time,  and  there  were  beautiful  women 
portrayed  with  a  charm  entirely  satisfy- 
ing. 

Comparatively  few  auction  sales  were 
held  during  the  year,  for  it  was  a  poor 
season  in  a  business  way,  and  most  men 
were  either  timid  about  investing  their 
money,  or  were  so  involved  in  affairs  as 
to  be  unable  to  expend  considerable  sums. 
Yet  a  few  multi-millionaires  were  avail- 
able to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  great 
works  and  even  for  works  not  entirely 
great.  Some  record  figures  were  ol>- 
tained  for  canvases  by  the  Barbizon 
Men,  and  the  modern  Hollanders,  and  it 


was  announced  that  one  princely  collector 
of  New  York  had  paid  the  tidy  amount  of 
$330,000  for  a  Holbein,  while  yet  an- 
other, in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  a  superb  Van  Dyke,  and 
only  recently  an  enterprising  firm  of 
London  dealers  induced  a  New  York 
woman  to  part  with  $400,000  for  a 
Velasquez.  This  was  a  portrait  of 
Count-Duke  Olivares,  Minister  to  Philip 
IV.,  a  canvas  long  one  of  the  treasures 
of  Dorchester  House,  England.  So,  too, 
a  Franz  Hals  brought  a  similar  amount 
and  went  to  another  London  firm,  who,  it 
is  rumoured,  are  to  send  it  over  seas  to 
the  land  of  the  Yankee  dollars.  Well  may 
the  proletariat  rub  his  eyes  at  such  fig- 
ures. 

Prices  like  these,  of  course,  are  ap- 
palling, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
there  are  wonderful  profits  in  them  for 
somebody — ^always,  of  course,  other  than 
the  artist.  Only,  a  modest  proportion  of 
the  same  money  intelligently  invested  in 
good  American  work  would  have  a  won- 
derfully stimulating  effect  on  the  native, 
and,  as  a  cold  business  proposition, 
would  show  ample  return.  It  would  also 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  patron.  To 
pay  half  a  million  for  an  old  master  is  to 
come  perilously  near  doing  a  stupid  thing, 
and  the  fame  thus  acquired  is  at  best 
questionable.  To  expend  half  that  sum 
for  some  hundreds  of  canvases  by  one's 
own  living  contemporaneous  countrymen 
and  women,  would  be  to  stamp  one's  self 
as  discriminating,  patriotic,  broadminded ; 
such  a  performance  would  be  to  the  last- 
ing credit  of  the  buyer  and  would  leave 
his  name  in  a  worthy  niche  of  fame  for- 
evermore.  Can  one  fancy  Holbein, 
Velasquez,  Van  Dyke  producing  their 
glorious  masterpieces  if  the  people  of 
their  time  had  failed  of  material  en- 
couragement ?  Turning  canvas  after  can- 
vas to  the  wall  for  the  want  of  a  patron 
and  struggling  continuously  with  poverty^ 
does  not  make  for  art  progress.  True, 
some  men  have  turned  out  masterpieces 
under  such  conditions,  but  it  was  in  spite 
of,  not  because  of  them. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to-day 
for  a  Millet,  and  during  his  life  the  poor 
man  scarcely  knowing  where  he  was  to 
get  the  wherewithal  for  the  support  of 
his  family;  half  a  million  for  a  Rem- 
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brandt  now,  and  that  master  in  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff  in  his  old  age;  our  own 
Homer  Martin  beset  on  all  sides  while  he 
worked  out  his  beautiful  transcripts  of 
the  American  landscape,  and  now  his 
canvases,  yes,  his  merest  scraps,  most 
eagerly  sought  after;  all  these  somehow 
would  seem  to  show  a  lack  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  contemporaries  of  the 


painters.  And  the  same  conditions  are 
prevailing  now,  to-day,  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord,  1909.  There  are  painters  with 
us  doing  admirable  things,  evolving  can- 
vases that  our  descendants  will  purchase 
eagerly,  at  enormous  sums,  when,  bien 
entendu — the  poor  artist  shall  have 
passed  away.  "O,  the  pity  of  it» 
Horatio." 

Arthur  Hoeber. 


FEMININE  UNREST  AND  SOME 

RECENT  NOVELS 


IN  looking  over  the  more 
serious  and  ambitious 
novels  of  the  present 
season,  it  is  impossible 
I  to  remain  unaware  of 
the  widespread  attention 
which,  quite  suddenly,  is 
being  given  to  the  ever-broadening  part 
that  the  modern  woman  plays  in  active 
life.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is,  not 
that  this  tendency  has  manifested  itself 
in  English  fiction,  but  that  it  did  not 
manifest  itself  sooner.  Woman's  wider 
range  of  interests,  her  multiplying  ave- 
nues of  self-expression,  her  steady  en- 
croachment upon  those  confines  of  the 
business  and  professional  world  of 
which  in  the  past  the  masculine  mind 
claimed  the  fee  simple — all  this  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  our  every-day  ex- 
perience, a  change  that  we  have  seen 
going  on  around  us  so  gradually  and  un- 
obtrusively that  it  has  seemed  quite  in 
accord  with  the  natural  order  of  Tfiings 
as  They  Are.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  same  change  in  the  nature  and  scope 
of  woman's  activities  has  been  with  equal 
unobtrusiveness  mirrored  back  by  the 
novelists  who  are  not  trying  to  preach 
but  are  content  to  give  back  a  clear-eyed 
vision  of  what  they  see.  The  future  his- 
torian of  nineteenth  century  manners 
and  customs  can  study  as  well  in  fiction 
as  in  actual  life  the  advent  of  the 
woman  typewriter,  bookkeeper  and 
stenographer,  the  telephone  girl,  the 
whole  feminine  invasion  of  the  business 


district.  Quite  suddenly,  and  seemingly 
because  of  the  present  "Suffragette" 
agitation,  a  number  of  novelists,  espe- 
cially of  the  class  that  writes  "with  a  pur- 
pose," have  awakened  to  a  belated  sense 
of  having  somehow  been  present  at  a 
social  revolution  and  yet  missed  seeing  it. 
They  have  to-day  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Modem  Woman  Problem, 
and,  quite  unduly  excited  over  their  dis- 
covery, proceed  to  make  novels,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  world  what 
modern  woman  is,  but  of  teaching  the 
modem  woman  what,  in  their  opinion, 
she  ought  to  be. 

Now  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  feminine  unrest 
should  not  serve  as  a  theme  for  strong 
and  thoughtful  novels — novels  that 
should  reflect  and  interpret  the  ethical 
and  intellectual  drift  of  the  times  we  live 
in.  But  like  all  other  social  problems, 
while  it  may  be  observed  and  recorded  in 
fiction,  it  must  be  left  to  find  its  own 
solution.  You  can  no  more  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  woman's  activity  by  means 
of  a  "purpose  novel"  than  you  can  settle 
the  colour-line  question  by  amending  the 
Constitution.  The  "New  Woman"  is  not 
a  strange  and  abnormal  product  of  to- 
day ;  every  age  and  generation  has  had  its 
new  woman — its  woman  who  differed 
from  the  women  of  previous  generations 
to  an  extent  that  may  have  seemed  very 
startling  while  she  remained  new,  but 
who  now  -seems,  as  we  look  down  the 
vista  of  past  years,  but  a  very  slight  vari- 
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ant  from  the  established  norm  of  the 
eternal  feminine.  In  other  words,  the 
real  mistake  lies  in  imagining  that  the 
condition  of  woman  to-day  is  something 
unique  in  the  world's  history,  when  the 
diflference,  after  all,  is  only  one  of.  de- 
gree, and  not  of  kind.  In  every  ag:e, 
daughters  have  ventured  to  do  certain 
things  which  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers before  them  could  not  have 
done.  The  simple  fact  that  social  con- 
ventions change  from  decade  to  decade 
is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  human 
nature  changes  with  them.  And  the 
great  stumbling  block  with  many  an 
otherwise  able  novelist  is  the  quite  erro- 
neous idea  that  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  happens  to  be  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  age  they  live  in,  and,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  eccentric  or  audacious  by  their 
contemporaries,  is  for  that  reason  a  crea- 
ture apart  from  the  rest  of  human  kind, 
controlled  by  different  emotions,  and 
judged  by  special  standards. 

Of  course,  the  chief  value  of  any  dis- 
cussion involving  special  cases  is  to  find 
some  general  application.  It  does  not 
greatly  matter  whether  half  a  dozen 
novelists  of  more  or  less  repute  have  suc- 
ceeded or  blundered  in  their  attempt  to 
portray  a  twentieth  century  young 
woman,  striving  to  enjoy  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  freedom.  But  what 
does  matter,  and  that  seriously,  is 
whether  these  novelists  realise  that  in  all 
transitions  of  social  life,  whether  it  be 
the  bestowal  of  Roman  citizenship  upon 
a  distant  province,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  or  the  recog- 
nition of  a  woman's  right  to  cast  a  ballot, 
it  is  merely  the  conditions  that  are 
changed — the  nature  of  men  and  women 
remains  an  almost  constant  quantity. 
Our  definitions  of  love  and  hatred,  of 
freedom  and  equality  and  brotherhood 
may  have  changed  somewhat  since  the 
tim  of  the  Pharaohs;  but* the  primitive 
and  basic  instincts  which  lie  behind  them 
are  not  essentially  different  to-day  from 
those  of  our  primordial  ancestors  of  the 
stone  age.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
tests  of  a  novelist's  ability  to  see  life 
clearly,  and  see  it  as  a  whole,  is  simply 
this :  in  subjecting  his  characters  to 
new  and  untried  conditions,  does  he  or 
does  he  not  succeed  in  making  them  true 


to  themselves?  Does  he  or  does  he  not 
remember  that  human  nature  is  not 
chameleon-like,  it  does  not  at  once  change 
colour  with  a  change  of  environment. 
This  is  precisely  where  some  novelists  in 
dealing  with  the  progressive  young 
woman  of  to-day  make  their  mistake. 
Simply  because  she  dresses  differently, 
speaks  differently,  stands  and  walks  and 
acts  differently  from  the  woman  of  a 
generation  ago,  it  is  all  too  hastily  assumed 
that  she  will  still  be  different  when  con- 
fronted by  the  big,  fundamental  facts  of 
life,  the  facts  of  birth  and  death,  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  And  to  take  this  view  is  to 
think  and  to  write  rank  nonsense.  For 
in  these  crucial  matters  women  do  not 
change,  any  more  than  men  change ;  and 
petty,  trivial  considerations  of  dress  and 
accent  and  conventional  usage  are  sud- 
denly overshadowed  by  their  own  sordid- 
ness  and  sink  out  of  sight.  Parentheti- 
cally, it  may  be  said  at  this  point,  that 
although  the  historical  novel  is  usually  a 
pretty  poor  sort  of  thing  as  novels  go,  it 
at  least  has  its  characters  all  classified 
and  labelled,  and  never  presents  us  with 
some  new  and  undefined  specimen  that 
is,  at  best,  a  sort  of  missing  link  between 
the  known  present  and  the  unknown 
future. 

Among  recent  novels,  the  one  which 
deals  most  deliberately  and  minutely  with 

the  problems  of  woman's 
"Ann  Veronica*  emancipation  is  Ann  Ve- 
ronica, by  Mr.  H,  G. 
Wells.  One's  first  thought 
in  reading  it  is  that  it  was  a  rather  odd 
book  for  Mr.  Wells  to  write.  One's  sec- 
ond thought  is  that,  having  undertaken  to 
treat  the  subject  at  all,  this  was  the  in- 
evitable way  in  which  Mr.  Wells  must 
have  treated  it.  The  one  serious  fault  of 
the  book  grows  out  of  the  quality  which 
is  the  backbone  of  his  earlier  books, 
namely,  his  inexorable  logic.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  never  lived  a  man  who 
succeeded  in  making  himself  invisible; 
but  if  there  had  been,  he  must  inevitably 
have  felt  and  acted  precisely  like  Mr. 
Wells's  Invisible  Man.  There  never  has 
been,  so  far  as  human  experience  teaches 
us,  a  race  of  intelligent,  highly  developed 
devil-fish;  but  if  there  had  been,  they 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  something 
very  like  Mr.  Wells's  Martians,  in  The 
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War  of  the  Worlds,  We  never  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  young  woman  of  the 
type  of  Ann  Veronica,  a  young  woman 
so  largely  the  product  of  her  age  and  en- 
vironment, and  so  little  in  debt  to 
heredity;  but,  granted  the  existence  of 
such  a  person,  the  working  out  of  her 
character  is  as  logical  as  a  proposition  of 
Euclid.  There  is  the  whole  trouble  put 
up  in  tabloid  form:  character  and  tem- 
perament are  not  logical,  least  of  all 
female  character  and  temperament; 
moods  are  not  demonstrable  proposi- 
tions ;  and  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  a 
woman  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  un- 
expected, unpredictable  thing,  is  the 
factor  which  adds  chief  interest  to  all 
studies  of  feminine  psychology.  Aside 
from  this  flaw  in  the  central  character, 
Anu  J^eronica  is  an  unusually  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  book.  The  theme  is  fairly 
well  set  forth  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
minor  characters : 

"I  must  confess  that  the  New  Woman  and 
the  New  Girl  intrigue  me  profoundly.  The 
change,  the  change  of  attitude!  The  way  all 
the  old  clingingness  has  been  thrown  aside  is 
amazing.  And  all  the  old — the  old  trick  of 
shrinking  up  like  a  snail  at  a  touch.  If  you 
had  lived  twenty  years  ago  you  would  have 
been  called  a  Young  Person,  and  it  would  have 
been  your  chief  duty  in  life  not  to  know,  never 
to  have  heard  of,  and  never  to  understand." 

"There's  quite  enough  still,"  said  Ann  Ve- 
ronica, smiling,  "that  one  doesn't  understand; 
.  .  .  we've  longer  strings  to  tether  us,  but  we 
are  bound,  all  the  same.  A  woman  isn't  much 
freer — in  reality." 

It  is  a  long  and  rather  crowded  story, 
mirroring  back  in  a  dear,  forceful  way, 
the  complex  conditions  of  modern  Eng-  ^ 
lish  life.  But  the  substance  of  it  may  be 
reduced  to  this:  Ann  Veronica  is  a 
young  woman  who  determines  to  be  free, 
literally,  actually  free;  she  breaks  down 
conventional  barriers,  one  by  one;  she 
defies  parental  authority,  and  leaves 
home,  living  quite  alone  in  London,  fight- 
ing the  world  single-handed,  learning  to 
take  care  of  herself.  She  finds  out,  by 
hard  experience  and  narrow  escapes,  the 
dangers  that  lurk  in  the  friendship  of 
men ;  she  learns  much  of  the  physical 
side  of  life  from  her  eager  studies  in  ad- 
vanced  courses  of  biology  at  the  uni- 


versity; she  becomes,  as  she  calls  her- 
self, a  "hard  young  woman";  a  young 
woman   who   recognises,   with   a   man's 
frankness,  that  life  is,  after  all,  a  ming- 
ling of  spirit  and  flesh.     She  meets  the 
man.  she  is  destined  to  love  across  a  dis- 
secting table,  through  the  reek  of  ancient 
fish;  and  because  her  senses  recognise 
that  he  is  for  her  the  one  man  in  the 
world,  she  cares  no  more  about  the  un- 
savoury story  of  that  man's  past  life,  the 
widespread  scandal  of  their  future   in- 
timacy, than  she  cared  for  the  physical 
discomfort  of  the  dissecting-room  atmos- 
phere.    Capes,  the  man,  has  a  wife  liv- 
ing, but  separated  from  him,  because  of 
a   notorious   divorce   suit   that    London 
society  refused   to   forget.    So   he   and 
Ann  Veronica,  being  unable  to  marry, 
decide    to    defy    convention,    give    up 
their  professional  studies  and  the  scien- 
tific recognition  they  have  already  won, 
and  retire  together  to  some  quiet  little 
corner    of     the    continent,    demanding 
their  right,  as  free  human  beings,  to  be 
happy.     In  the  sequel,  fate  is  kind  to 
them.     Capes,  finally  set  free  from  his 
earlier  marriage,  marries  Ann  Veronica, 
wins  a  great  success  in  a  new  field  of 
work,  and  they  are  received  back  into  the 
favour  of  the  family  circle  and  society  at 
large — in  all  of  which  the   element  of 
chance  plays  far  too  large  a  part  either  to 
point  a  moral  or  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  good  art.    But  the  story's  real 
weakness  lies,  neither  in  the  ending  nor 
in  any  of  the  episodes  leading  up  to  the 
final  situation.     One  feels  that  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  any  of  the  things 
that  Ann  Veronica  does — it  is  the  spirit 
in  which  she  does  them  tha^ings  false. 
It  is  the  absence  of  fcnrtfiine  flinching, 
the  dearth  of  reticence,  the  lack  of  em- 
barrassment in  face  of  the  elemental  facts 
of  life,  that  makes  the  whole  character 
seem    forced   and   artificial.    One   finds 
one's  self  approvingly  echoing,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  ironical  exclama- 
tion of  Capes,  "Oh,  you  delicate  female !" 
It  is  worth  noting,  in  passing,  that  the 
net  result  of  Mr.  Wells's  book  goes  to 

show  that  the   feminine 


''Margarita'^ 
Soul- 


unrest  of  even  a  "hard 


young  woman"  may  logi- 
cally find   peace  in   the 
old-fashioned  duties  of  wife  and  mother. 
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And  such,  in  the  main,  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  another  book,  otherwise  of 
radically  different  aim,  Margarita's  Soul, 
by  Ingraham  Lovell.  One  thing  to  be 
said  at  once  in  praise  of  this  quite  un- 
usual story  is  that,  in  spite  of  a  disregard 
of  technique,  which  at  times  amounts  to 
defiance,  there  is  a  compelling  quality 
about  it  that  disarms  criticism,  and  makes 
us  grateful  for  it  just  as  it  is,  the  good 
and  bad  together.  It  is  worth  while,  in 
recapitulating  the  story,  to  attempt  to 
bring  out  these  merits  and  defects,  side 
by  side,  precisely  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  reader.  In  the  first  place, 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
story  is  told  offers  a  certain  obscurity. 
Throughout  the  opening  chapter,  you 
cannot  tell  whether  the  story  is  to  be 
written  in  the  first  person,  by  one  of  the 
essential  characters,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  a  case  of  the  author  unduly  ob- 
truding himself,  and  interrupting  the  ac- 
tion while  he  expounds,  Thackeray-wise, 
the  movements  of  his  puppets.  Eventu- 
ally, you  discover  that  the  spokesman  is 
one  of  the  characters,  but  his  position  is 
the  curious  one  of  being,  so  to  speak,  half 
in  and  half  out  of  the  story ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  is  in  it,  to  the  extent  of  being  the 
closest  friend  of  Margarita's  husband, 
and  also  of  having  himself  lost  his  heart 
to  Margarita,  in  a  loyal,  self-effacing 
way,  thinking  only  of  her  best  interests, 
and  loving  her  wholly,  faults  and  incon- 
sistencies included.  He  is  out  of  the 
story,  because  he  is  not  really  of  any 
structural  significance;  had  he  not  ex- 
isted at  all,  the  story  of  Margarita  and 
the  birth  of  her  soul  would  have  remained 
essentially  the  same.  The  most  that  may 
be  said  for  him  is  that  he  is  less  a  per- 
sonage than  a  point  of  view — a  pair  of 
eyes  through  which  to  see  directly  certain 
p||ases  of  character  that  without  him 
must  have  been  seen  obliquely.  So  here, 
although  the  untechnical,  unconventional 
thing  has  been  done,  we  end  by  being 
grateful.  Secondly,  the  substructure  on 
which  the  story  is  built  must  strike  any 
one  as  palpablv,  flagrantly  unlikely. 
Imagine  a  dazzHngly  beautiful  young 
woman  encountering  you  at  the  foot  of 
the  Elevated  station  at  Broadway  and 
Thirty-third  Street,  gravely  accosting  you 
with  the   statement  that  she  wants  to 


make  some  friends,  and  then  confiden- 
tially explaining  that  she  does  not  know 
her  own  name,  nor  that  of  the  village  she 
lives  in;  that  she  has  run  away  from 
home,  and  that  you  are  the  third  man  she 
has  spoken  to  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life.  And  then,  after  you  have  taken  pity 
on  her,  brought  her  to  a  restaurant  and 
given  her  some  much-needed  food, 
imagine  if  you  can  the  almost  incredible 
scene  of  this  strange  young  woman  being 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  dangerous 
little  vixen,  merely  because  the  new  ex- 
perience of  ice-cream  has  brought  dis- 
comfort to  a  sensitive  tooth — fancy  such 
a  creature  flinging  her  glass  of  wine  down 
your  shirt-front,  the  ice-cream  in  the  face 
of  the  waiter,  and  her  glass  of  water  in  a 
chill  cascade  over  the  headwaiter  who 
has  hastened  forward  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance !  This  sounds,  of  course,  like  a 
mere  burlesque,  a  reductio  ad  absurdnm. 
But  in  the  book  itself  it  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Such  is  the  quality  of  the  style  that 
you  are  hypnotised  into  believing;  you 
even  find  yourself  acquiring  the  new 
culte,  and  joining  in  the  Margarita- wor^ 
ship,  arrant  pagan  that  she  is,  "a  slate- 
eyed  Pallas  gloriously  at  bay!"  Mar- 
garita is  the  type  of  woman  who  is  con- 
tent to  take  everything  and  give  nothing 
in  return.  She  is  avid  of  the  world's  ad- 
miration ;  she  is  beautiful  and  she  has  a 
voice :  and  she  loves  to  sway  an  audience 
— and  the  mere  fact  that  his  wife's  career 
on  the  operatic  stage  is  killing  the  hus- 
band by  inches  does  not  even  pierce 
through  the  armour  of  her  selfishness. 
But  eventually  something  occurs  which 
awakes  her  dormant  soul — ^just  what,  is 
immaterial  for  our  purpose — and  she  de- 
cides that  happiness,  for  a  woman  with  a 
soul,  lies  not  in  a  public  career,  but  in  a 
home  and  husband  and  children.  What 
takes  the  edge  off  her  sacrifice  and 
weakens  the  argument  of  the  story  is  that 
the  same  episode  which  awakened  the 
soul  of  Margarita  spoiled  her  voice  for 
life.  So  she  could  not  have  continued 
her  career  in  any  case!  Altogether, 
however,  Margarita's  Soul  is  a  book  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  grateful.  It  is  off 
the  beaten  track,  refreshingly  new  and 
earnest  and  tenderlv  strong.  Some  un- 
thinking critics,  with  Marcus  Ordevne  in 
mind,  have  drawn  comparison  with  the 
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work  of  W.  J.  Locke.  But  this  is  not 
quite  just.  The  best  thing  about  the 
book  is  its  originality.  It  owes  no  con- 
scious debt  to  any  other  author. 

Beechy,  by  Bettina  von  Hutten,  al- 
though a  book  of  different  calibre  and  in- 
tent, naturally  claims  at- 

•*Beccby^  tention  next,  because  it 

also  concerns  a  young 
woman  with  a  voice, 
whose  unrest  draws  her  invincibly  to- 
ward the  glamour  of  the  footlights. 
Aside  from  the  insincerity  of  the  ending, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  bool^ 
that  the  author  of  Pam  has  produced. 
The  setting  of  much  of  the  story  is 
Rome,  the  atmosphere  typically  and  de- 
lightfully Italian,  and  Beechy  herself  is 
in  reality  Bice,  the  familiar  short  form 
for  Beatrice.  If  Bettina  von  Hutten  had 
any  purpose,  beyond  that  of  telling  the 
story  of  an  interesting  human  life,  it 
must  have  been  much  the  same  purpose 
as  that  of  Frank  Danby  in  writing  The 
Heart  of  a  Child — namely,  to  answer  the 
question  whether  a  woman-child,  alone  in 
the  world  and  brought  up  in  the  slums, 
can  choose  a  stage  career  and,  in  the  face 
of  all  its  trials  and  temptations,  keep  her- 
self unsullied.  Both  books  answer  the 
question  affirmatively.  But  of  the  two, 
Beechy  answers  the  more  convincingly, 
because  in  The  Heart  of  a  Child  what 
really  protects  Sally  Snape  is  not  her  in- 
herited instinct  or  conscious  will  power, 
but  blind  chance;  while  in  the  case  of 
Beechy,  it  is  simply  because  the  girl  was 
so  built,  mentally  and  morally,  that  she 
could  not,  if  she  would,  have  acted  other- 
wise than  she  did. 

The  Glimpse,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  al- 
though not  to  be  put  in  the  same  class 

with  that  author's  strong. 

The  GUmptc"    ^^^'     ^"^     ^^^^^^     ^'"^ 

volume.  The  Old  Wives' 

Tale,  is  none  the  less  a 
work  of  distinct  originality.  Whether  it 
was  really  worth  doing  is  quite  another 
question.  There  is  nothing  striking 
about  the  opening  chapters;  simply  the 
usual  commonplace  situation  of  an  un- 
happy marriage;  a  man  and  a  woman 
hopelessly  incompatible,  drifting  steadily 
apart,^  he  finding  solace  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  she  driven,  through  sheer  rest- 
lessness, into  more  and  more  venture- 


some companionship.  Then  comes  a  day 
when,  through  a  series  of  blunders  that 
lead  her  to  believe  her  husband  has 
learned  the  truth,  she  confesses  her  love 
for  another  man.  The  husband's  sudden 
anger,  stoically  controlled,  throws  too 
great  a  strain  upon  his  nervous  system, 
brings  on  serious  heart  trouble,  and  is 
followed  by  catalepsy,  and  apparently 
death.  Here  begins  the  second  part  of 
the  story,  highly  imaginative,  strange  to 
the  point  of  uncanniness — ^the  experi- 
ences of  a  liberated  soul  in  its  first 
glimpse  of  life  beyond  the  grave.  As  a 
sheer  bit  of  speculation,  a  brilliant  jug- 
gling with  words,  the  episode  refuses  to 
be  forgotten.  But  sober  second  thought 
makes  it  clear  that  all  such  speculation 
is  quite  futile.  The  end  of  the  story 
comes  with  a  grim  swiftness.  The  man, 
as  it  happens,  is  not  dead,  merely  in 
a  trance,  and  after  a  few  hours  he  strug- 
gles back,  but  the  irrevocable  has  already 
happened.  The  foolish,  wayward  wife, 
who  through  all  her  folly  has  secretly 
loved  her  husband  and  no  one  else,  is 
overwhelmed  with  remorse,  when  she 
feels  that  it  is  her  confession  which  killed 
him.  And  when  he  opens  his  eyes  on  the 
world  again,  she  has  already  swallowed 
oxalic  acid,  and  is  beyond  all  medical  aid. 
A  strange  story,  but  one  from  which  no 
one  would  ever  infer  the  power  to  pro- 
duce a  novel  of  such  real  importance  as 
The  Old  Wives'  Tale. 

Elizabeth  Robins  is  a  writer  who  has, 
more  than  once,  concerned  herself  quite 

directly  with  problems 
"The  Florentine  involving  female  suffrage 
Frame"  and    the    New    Woman. 

In  her  latest  volume. 
The  Florentine  Frame,  she  has  treated, 
in  the  best  and  sanest  way,  both  the 
New  Woman  and  New  Girl.  Not  by 
labelling  them  as  such,  and  ostentatiously 
pointing  out  their  peculiarities,  and  say- 
ing to  the  reader,  "Note  this,"  and  "Look 
a^t  that,"  but  simply  by  giving  us  girls  and 
women  who  are  unmistakably  of  the 
present  day,  girls  and  women  whom  we 
could  not  by  any  chance  imagine  to  have 
existed  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 
The  specific  theme  of  her  story  involves 
no  big  social  question ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  intimate  and  poignant  drama  in 
the  lives  of  one  small  group  of  people. 
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The  scene  is  New  York,  and  the  action 
passes  chiefly  in  the  home  of  a  mother 
and  daughter  on  Central  Park  West. 
The  mother,  already  in  the  late  thirties, 
has  somehow  missed  the  joys  of  life. 
An  unhappy  marriage  to  an  elderly  man, 
followed  by  a  lonely  widowhood  and 
years  sacrificed  to  her  daughter's  welfare, 
has  left  her  looking  forward  to  middle 
age  with  a  feeling  that  she  has  hardly 
ever  had  a  chance  to  live.  And  the 
symbol  of  her  life's  emptiness  is  a  little 
antique,  Florentine  frame,  a  perfect 
piece  of  early  carving,  which  she  has, 
during  all  these  years,  carried  with  her 
throughout  her  wanderings,  but  has 
never  yet  found  the  picture  of  a  man 
worthy  to  place  in  it.  Into  the  home  of 
this  mother  and  daughter  comes  a  young 
man,  a  playwright,  in  actual  years  stand- 
ing midway  between  them,  in  worldly 
knowledge  and  serious  intent  a  com- 
panion for  the  mother  rather,  than  the 
daughter.  It  is  the  mother  who  makes 
the  fortune  of  this  playwright;  it  is  she 
who  opens  up  to  him  the  rich  store  of  all 
her  treasured  emotions,  her  futile 
dreams,  her  accumulated  wisdom  of  life, 
and  lets  him  use  them  as  raw  material  for 
his  plays ;  and  all  the  daughter  can  do  is 
to  sit  at  his  feet  while  he  reads,  act  by 
act,  each  new  masterpiece,  and  gaze  up  at 
him  with  wide,  worshipful  eyes.  Before 
either  is  aware  how  it  has  happened,  both 
mother  and  daughter  have  come  to  love 
the  young  playwright  The  situation 
could  hardly  end  otherwise  than  sadly, 
but  the  special  tragedy  of  the  book  comes 
from  the  fact  that  both  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  it  is  the  young  girl  whom  the 
playwright  loves.  And,  because  of  this 
mistake,  they  innocently  force  the  man 
to  sacrifice  himself,  sacrifice  the  mother, 
and  by  the  cruelest  irony  of  all,  sacrifice 
the  young  girl  whom  he  marries  without 
love.  And  he  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  might  have  had  the  woman' he 
loved  until,  after  her  death,  he  finds  that 
the  Florentine  frame  at  last  contains  a 
picture,  and  that  his  own. 

^  But  of  all  the  current  studies  of  femi- 
nine unrest,  the  most  strikingly  indi- 
vidual and  the  one  hardest  to  escape  from 
is  Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  Hichens.  The 
character  of  Mrs.  Chepstow  is  one  among 


a  number  of  Mr.  Hichens's  creations  that 
refuse  to  be  forgotten.    At  the  opening 

of  the  story,  he  sums  her 
"Bella  Donna''     up   briefly   as    "a   great 

beauty  in  decline." 

Her  day  of  glory  had  been  fairly  long,  but 
now  it  seemed  to  be  over.  She  was  past  forty. 
She  said  she  was  thirty-eight,  but  she  was 
over  forty.  Goodness,  some  say,  keeps  women 
fresh.  Mrs.  Chepstow  had  tried  a  great  many 
means  of  keeping  fresh,  but  she  had  omitted 
that. 

The  facts  about  Mrs.  Chepstow,  which 
Mr.  Hichens  regards  as  of  moment,  are 
that  at  the  zenith  of  her  youth  and 
beauty  she  was  divorced  by  her  husband ; 
that,  having  made  a  failure  of  one  life, 
she  resolved  she  would  make  a  success  of 
another;  that  for  a  long  time  she  kept 
men  at  her  feet,  ministering  to  her  de- 
sires— ^and  then  suddenly,  as  she  ap- 
proached forty,  "the  roseate  hue  faded 
from  her  life,  and  a  greyness  began  to 
fall  over  it."  And  so,  at  the  opening  of 
the  story,  we  meet  Mrs.  Chepstow,  in  the 
consulting  room  of  the  famous  specialist. 
Dr.  Meyer  Isaacson,  confiding  to  him 
facts  about  herself,  physical,  mental  and 
moral  facts,  which  the  reader  does  not 
hear,  which  the  woman  never  reverts  to 
again,  but  which  linger  in  the  doctor's 
memory,  and  are  the  direct  cause  of  the 
active  interference  which  he  allows  him- 
self to  make  later  on  with  the  woman's 
course  of  action.  Dr.  Isaacson  probably 
would  not  have  interfered  had  it  not 
been  for  his  almost  paternal  interest  in 
young  Armine,  whose  boyish  infatuation 
leads  him  to  offer  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Chepstow,  and  who  is  accepted  by  her, 
not  because  he  represents  her  last  chance 
before  middle  age  settles  greyly  upon  her, 
but  because  just  one  life  stands  between 
him  and  a  fine  old  title — ^and  it  would  be 
such  a  joy  at  last  to  re-enter  English 
society  in  an  unassailable  position.  Mean- 
while, the  honeymoon  is  passed  in  a  re- 
mote little  spot,  far  up  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  with  scarcely  any  human  com- 
panionship save  the  young  husband,  who 
already  has  begun  to  bore  her,  and 
Baroudi,  a  fabulously  wealthy  and  politi- 
cally all-powerful  Arab,  whose  fascina- 
tion for  her  swiftly  becomes  something 
not  to  be  explained  or  argued  witli  or 
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resisted.  It  is  a  queer  tale  of  sensuous 
Eastern  languor,  of  the  throbbing  heat 
and  mysterious  spell  of  the  desert,  such 
as  Mr.  Hichens  has  already  given  us  so 
vividly  in  earlier  volumes.  But  the 
woman's  folly  might  simply  have  re- 
mained folly  and  not  run  to  crime;  her 
tolerance  for  young  Armine  might  have 
remained  merely  tolerance  and  not 
changed  to  hate  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  Armine's  cousin,  whose  life  stood 
between  them  and  the  title,  was  able  to 
send  the  njews  that  his  wife  had  presented 
him  with  twin  sons  and  heirs.  It  is  only 
shortly  after  this  that  Dr.  Isaacson  learns 
that  young  Armine  is  lying  aboard  his 
boat  on  the  Nile,  stricken  with  a  strange 
and  obstinate  and  creeping  malady;  and 
because  the  doctor  remembers  what  Ar- 
mine's wife  once  rashly  told  him  about 


herself,  her  moods,  her  passions,  her  de- 
termination to  wring  the  utmost  out  of 
life  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  others,  he 
suspects  that  something  is  radically  and 
fearfully  wrong.  So,  at  no  small  incon- 
venience to  himself,  he  undertakes  the 
journey  to  the  sick  man ;  and  his  coming, 
which  seems  to  young  Armine  merely  a 
strange  coincidence,  spells  Nemesis  to  the 
woman,  who  reads  in  his  eyes  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  guilt.  Altogether  a  strange^ 
kaleidoscopic  volume,  full  of  the  glamour 
of  the  East,  the  clash  of  ungovemed  pas- 
sions, and  the  sense  of  a  pitiless  fatalism. 
But  like  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Hichens's 
work,  it  deals  with  people  and  conditions 
not  quite  normal.  One  feels  throughout 
a  taint  of  the  neurotic  and  the  patho- 
logical. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Francis    Cribble's   "Chateaubriand 
AND  His  Court  of  Women"* 

In  these  sparkling  and  critical  pa^es 
Mr.  Cribble,  as  may  be  divined  from  nis 
title,  keeps  his  customary  way.  Here  in 
his  brilliant,  gossipy  style  are  the  illumi- 
nating comments,  the  shrewd  interpreta- 
tions of  attitudinising  or  of  one-sided  evi- 
dence, the  piquant  and  protean  trick  of 
allusion  to  racy  episodes  to  come,  and — 
above  all — ^the  sprightly  Callic  use  of  the 
suggestive  dash,  handled  like  the  fan  of 
La  Pompadour  or  a  mantilla  of  Spain ; 
all  with  the  light  touch  of  the  accom- 
plished and  resourceful  anecdotist. 
Chateaubriand's  own  memoirs,  he  tells 
us,  have  for  a  long  time  provided  the 
only  material  for  possible  biographers, 
but  in  recent  years  much  fresh  informa- 
tion has  been  unearthed.  To  give  this 
material  with  due  prominence  to  the  ro- 
mantic episodes  of  his  life,  this  book  has 
been  written. 

^Chateaubriand  and  His  Court  of  Women. 
By  Francis  Gribble.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


Chateaubriand  always  maintained  that 
he  originated  that  combination  of  world- 
weariness  plus  pose  which  the  English 
call  Byronism,  and  he  bitterly  accused  the 
poet  of  plagiarising  his  personality.  Not 
only  was  he  born  first,  but  he  was  born 
Byronic.  He  was,  indeed,  a  strange, 
solitary  youth  not  without  morbidity  of 
thought,  who  conjured  up  his  first  court 
of  women  out  of  an  extravagant  im- 
agination and  thereupon  refused  to  be- 
come the  priest  which  his  people  had 
planned.  At  eighteen  he  was  embarrassed 
and  rejected  the  advances  of  milliners 
and  great  ladies  alike.  After  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  he  set  sail  to  America 
and  roamed  the  wild  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States,  of  which  he  published  wilder 
romances  by  stealing  whole  sections  of 
travellers'  narratives  and  inventing  a  lot 
of  tropical  landscape;  and  afterward  he 
silenced  all  whispers  of  scepticism  by  the 
grand  style  which  served  him  so  well 
through  many  similar  emergencies  of  his 
life.  The  ennui  which  had  driven  him 
forth  soon  drove  him  back  again  and  he 
joined  the  invading  army  of  the  Conde; 
married — it  is  rumoured — at  the  point  of 
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two  pistols;  and  after  a  campaign  from 
which  he  reaped  some  honour  and  the 
smallpox,  took  packet  for  England,  leav- 
ing the  Terror  to  rage  in  France.  In 
London,  after  slaving  a  while  on  hack- 
work, he  became  a  private  tutor  (known 
to  his  pupils  as  M.  Shatterbrains)  and 
underwent  his  first  romance.  From  an 
embarrassing  situation  arising  out  of  this 
he  relieved  himself  by  recalling  that  he 
had  a  wife,  a  recollection  which  beset 
him  during  the  rest  of  his  life  only  in 
moments  requiring  the  utmost  finesse. 
Coddling  the  aftermath  of  sentimentality, 
the  real  Chateaubriand  emerges,  the  man 
of  the  catholic  and  monarchical  reaction 
of  the  dawning  nineteenth  century — "the 
devout  voluptuary  and  Catholic  Childe 
Harold  superimposed  on  Don  Juan." 

His  conversion  was  eflFected  partly 
from  interested  motives,  partly  from 
sentimentality,  and  partly  from  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  new  religious  sys- 
tem of  piety  without  Puritanism.  "He 
wept  and  believed,"  and  in  due  time  car- 
ried back  to  Paris  the  manuscript  which, 
rewritten  by  publisher's  demands,  was  to 
make  him  famous — Le  Genie  du  Chris- 
tiamsme.  To  Napoleon  he  looked  like  a 
conspirator  who  had  come  down  the 
chimney;  but  to  most  people  nature 
abetted  him  in  his  instinctive  endeavour 
"to  strike  the  pose  of  I'homme  fatal'*  and 
the  frequenters  of  Madame  Pauline  de 
Beaumont's  thoroughly  successful  salon 
called  him  "the  Enchanter."  That  most 
interesting  woman  achieved  the  first  un- 
frustrated  episode  of  the  long  list  which 
was  to  follow.  In  order  that  he  should 
write  better  she  took  him  away  to  the 
quiet  of  the  country  and  lived  with  him 
there  seven  months.  Chateaubriand 
afterward  lied  about  it,  as  he  lied  about 
most  things,  but  he  wrote  glowingly 
enough  of  her  kindness  and  helpfulness 
to  him.  It  was  from  the  refuge  she  had 
provided  that  he  launched  his  brilliant 
Catholic  apology,  which  treated  Chris- 
tianity— as  Mr.  Gribble  no  less  brilliantly 
says — ^not  as  a  religion  but  as  a  work  of 
art  and  pronounced  it  the  only  belief  for 
a  man  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Few  no- 
ticed that  the  author,  having  failed  to 
make  any  impression  by  attacking  Chris- 
tianity, was  now  making  a  second  bid  for 
fame  by  defending  it ;  and  in  the  chorus 


of  applause  which  followed,  Chateau- 
briand tells  us  he  was  buried  beneath  a 
heap  of  perfumed  notes. 

One  of  them  was  written  by  Delphine 
de  Castine,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
France.  From  the  faithful  Pauline  the 
vapour  of  incense  was  already  luring 
him,  and  Delphine  snatched  him  easily 
away,  although  Chateaubriand  might  well 
have  waited  for  her  mortal  disease  to  run 
its  rapid  course.  But  Delphine  was  no 
light-minded  lady,  and  she  loved  him  well 
for  twenty  years.  And  he  was  truly  in 
love  with  her  for  a  while.  He  received 
an  appointment  to  Rome  as  Secretary  of 
the  Embassy — a  post  which  removed  him 
from  his  wife,  who  had  at  last  begun  her- 
self to  recall  the  relationship,  but  char- 
acteristically "he  called  the  voice  of  glory 
and  of  convenience  the  voice  of  religion" 
— and  gladly  took  thither  his  new-found 
reputation,  to  be  received  by  the  Pope  as 
his  son.  But  he  thought  his  ambassador 
an  ass,  and  the  latter  did  not  relish  com- 
plete eclipse  by  his  secretary,  so  out  of 
the  clash  of  these  two  points  of  view 
Chateaubriand  was  recalled  to  Paris  for 
greater  preferment.  In  the  meanwhile,  a 
gush  of  pity  for  the  dying  Pauline  was 
too  tempting  a  sentimental  luxury  to  be 
refused — especially  as  she  could  not  last 
long — and  he  wrote  her  to  come  to  him. 
She  dragged  herself  painfully  across 
Europe  to  expire  in  his  arms.  He 
thought  he  mourned  her  sincerely — as 
well  he  may  have  done — but  his  mourn- 
ing was  brief.  Yet  he  was  more  faithful 
to  her,  after  all,  then  to  all  the  others.  At 
home  again,  his  pretensions  as  defender 
of  Catholicism  forced  him  back  to  his 
wife ;  and  between  them  they,  with  much 
complaisance  on  her  part,  kept  up  appear- 
ances, while  he  pursued  a  secret  life  with 
Delphine.  She  had  forgiven  him  for  ask- 
ing her  for  five  thousand  francs  to  take 
care  of  the  dying  Pauline,  and  he  had 
forgiven  her  for  refusing.  She  proved 
exacting  and  too  much  of  a  mad-cap  for 
a  discreet  aflFair,  but  in  their  time  of 
being  together  she  did  more  than  any  one 
else  to  spoil  him,  and  so  he  remained  her 
friend  and  used  his  influence  in  her 
behalf. 

Then  setting  out  on  his  famous  jour- 
ney to  procure  Oriental  colour  for  Les 
Martyrs,  he  finally  arrived  by  way  of  the 
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holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Court 
of  the  Lions  at  the  Alhambra,  where  a 
certain  Natalie  awaited  him  by  appoint- 
ment. This  charming  woman  had  al- 
ready confessed  to  a  friend  that  she  was 
very  unhappy.  "As  soon  as  I  fall  in  love 
with  one  man,"  she  lamented,  "another 
appears  who  pleases  me  better."  Indeed, 
Chateaubriand  found  her  clad  in  deepest 
mourning  for  a  dashing  officer  who  had 
appeared,  wooed,  won,  and  perished  all 
in  the  two  months  she  had  been  waiting 
for  him  at  the  rendezvous.  This  mis- 
chance, however,  did  not  until  the  lapse 
of  some  years  cool  his  ardor,  and  then 
only  because  another  star  was  rising. 

This  lady,  Madame  de  Duras,  being 
both  plain  and  scrupulous,  was  per- 
mitted at  first  to  accept  only  the  title  of 
sister  from  Chateaubriand.  But  the 
situation,  proving  (unexpectedly  to  him) 
in  accordance  with  the  lady's  preference, 
soon  became  piquant.  Although  she  got 
liis  debts  paid  and  unearthed  for  him  a 
vacant  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sweden 
under  Louis,  she  remained  firm  so  long 
that  when  at  last  she  was  ready  to  suc- 
cumb he  had  ceased  to  be  impetuous. 
This  was  when  Louis  had  taken  his  tin- 
sel court  to  Belgium  and  he  and  she 
were  there  in  their  capacity  of  Royalists. 
In  the  scramble  for  offices  when  the  king 
returned  after  Waterloo,  Chateaubriand 
was  pushed  aside.  To  rehabilitate  him- 
self he  began  to  issue  a  paper  in  Paris 
which  in  a  while  became  a  veritable  gold 
mine  and  in  the  end  forced  from  the 
government  an  embassy  to  Berlin  and 
then  to  London.  But  an  embassy  was 
not  the  goal  of  his  desires,  he  wanted  to 
direct  the  foreign  policy  of  France ;  and 
from  London  he  wrote  appeals  to  Mad- 
ame de  Duras  and  to  Madame  Recamier 
to  pull  wires.  After  a  partial  advance 
toward  the  coveted  position,  however. 
Ills  political  dream  collapsed  suddenly; 
and  thereupon  he  returned  to  journalism 
and  once  more  joined  the  Opposition. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  rapid 
political  rise  and  his  precipitate  downfall 
that  Madame  R&amier  comes  into  the 
-story.  They  encountered  as  two  celebri- 
ties ^  equally  famous  for  their  tender 
affairs  and  equally  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing their  reputation.  Neither  Madame 
•de  Duras  nor  the  world  ever  knew  just 


how  much  cause  she  had  to  be  jealous  of 
Madame  Recamier,  but  the  former  did 
not  really  care.  She  only  knew  that  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  fifteen  years  exclusive 
devotion  to  him  and  to  the  promotion  of 
his  interests  was  not  enough  to  keep  him 
from  abandoning  for  her  rival  the 
meagre  attention  he  had  lately  bestowed 
upon  her.  But  for  Madame  Recamier 
it  was  no  uninterrupted  triumph.  Soon 
there   appeared   a   certain   Madame   de 

C ,  to  whom  he  wrote  the  only  letters 

of  his  life  not  couched  in  the  grand 
style  (surely  a  curious  new  leaf  to  turn 
over  at  sixty!),  and  she  drove  Madame 
Recamier  first  to  seek  consolation  in  her 
earlier  coquetries  and  finally  to  betake 
herself  as  far  as  Italy.  But  she  did  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  he  would 
not  quarrel  with  her,  as  he  knew  well 
enough  that  love  was  a  transient  affair, 
while  friendship  might  be  made  to  en- 
dure. He  soon  obtained  his  pardon  and 
their  intimacy  continued,  although  three 
more  ladies  entered  into  the  serried  col- 
umns of  his  court.  One  was  a  likable 
young  woman  not  yet  thirty,  by  name 
Hortense — as  pagan  as  George  Sand  but 
minus  her  sentimental  and  religious  far- 
rago. "Ah  me !"  he  sighed  to  her  during 
the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  "how  I 
wish  I  were  only  fifty!"  And  when  she 
suggested  that  he  should  wish  himself 
twenty-five  years  nearer  her  own  age,  he 
answered,  "No,  no!  If  I  could  go  back 
to  fifty  that  would  be  far  enough." 

Like  Hortense,  one  questions,  "Are 
after  all  the  moralists  wrong?" — for, 
after  the  brief  heyday  of  these  three,  he 
and  Madame  Recamier  grew  old  together 
with  increasing  dignity  in  mutual  confi- 
dence and  undisturbed  affection,  while 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand  hovered  dis- 
creetly on  the  outskirts.  If  only  biog- 
raphy possessed  the  morality  of  fiction, 
the  answer  to  that  question  would  be 
simpler !  He  got  the  gout  and  had  to  be 
wheeled  into  her  apartment,  and  she  her- 
self, being  now  nearly  blind,  sat  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  so  neither  saw  how 
old  the  other  had  become !  But  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand  had  her  revenge  for 
fifty  years  of  neglect  when  he  could  no 
lonfrer  go  to  visit  her  and  she  had  to  come 
to  him,  for  that  ladv  sat  through  all  their 
interviews  and  embarrassed  them.    But 
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she  died  at  last  and  the  final  graceful 
Touch  (in  spite  of  moralists — O  Hor- 
tensel)  is  imparted  to  this  pair  of  scape- 
^aces  when  he  chivalrously  desired  to 
marry  her  and  she  with  dignity  refused. 
It  is  a  pretty  picture — ^these  two  vine- 
wreathed  burnt-out  volcanoes  (oh,  the 
rare  gift  of  the  French!)  sitting  side  by 
■side  ''as  happy  as  the  old  and  infirm  and 
•dying  may  be,"  he  almost  paralysed  and 
she  now  quite  blind,  lapsing  gently  to 
death. 

Chateaubriand  and  His  Court  of 
Women  narrates  zestfully  and  sympa- 
thetically many  of  life's  little  comedies. 

Algernon  Tassin. 


II 

Mr.  Parker's  "Recollections  op 
Grover  Cleveland"* 

The  title  of  this  book  takes  it  out  of 
the  rank  of  formal  biographies  and, 
therefore,  spares  it  from  the  possible 
censure  of  too  exacting  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  consider  that  Mr. 
Parker  was  long  intimate  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  with  the  Cleveland  family,  and 
that  masses  of  valuable  material  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  executors  of 
the  Cleveland  estate  and  by  political 
friends,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  a 
volume  rich  in  authentic  anecdote  and  in 
illuminating  facts. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  two  administrations 
were  about  as  stormy  as  any  that  our 
political  history  records.  His  personality 
was  never  well  understood  by  the  people 
at  large.  Those  persons  who  never  for- 
gave him  for  having  defeated  Mr.  Blaine 
set  on  foot  stories  about  him  which  even 
now  find  currency  in  unexpected  places. 
Hence,  to  write  a  book  embodying  per- 
sonal recollections,  and  thoroughly  well 
documented,  should  have  been  a  joyous 
task — one  to  make  the  mouth  of  an  his- 
torian water  in  anticipation. 

We  must,  therefore,  express  a  feeling 
of  slight  regret  that  Mr.  Parker  has  not 
made  more  of  his  material.  His  book  is 
judiciously  and  temperately  written.  It 
does  not  degenerate  into  mere  eulogy. 

♦Recollections  of  Grover  Geveland.  By 
George  F.  Parker.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 


Nevertheless,  it  lacks  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  does  not  bring  a  strong  light  to 
bear  upon  any  particular  phase  of  Mr. 
Qeveland's  character.  Having  finished 
it,  the  only  parts  of  it  that  we  can  readily 
remember  are  just  incidentally  interest- 
ing. It  is  rather  striking,  for  example, 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Tilden  never  had  a  personal  meeting. 
Likewise,  President  Qeveland's  admira- 
tion for  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  the  instances  of  it  given  here,  reveal 
some  very  amiable  traits.  There  are  one 
or  two  anecdotes  about  Mr.  William  C. 
Whitney  which  might  be  quoted,  and 
there  are  scraps  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  inti- 
mate talk  on  the  subject  of  such  well- 
known  Americans  as  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
J.  J.  Hill,  and  the  lamented  "Billy"  Rus- 
sell of  Massachusetts,  well  worth  record- 
ing and  remembering.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  have  been  most  enlightened 
by  something  which  Mr.  Cleveland  said 
in  1906  about  ex-Governor  David  B.  Hill 
of  New  York.  The  reading  of  it  ought 
to  be  commended  to  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  and  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  Godkin. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Cleveland  said : 

I  want  you  some  time  to  correct  the  false 
impression  abroad  that  I  either  have,  or  had, 
any  idea  or  impression  that  the  presidential 
ticket  was  the  victim  of  treachery  in  New  York 
in  the  election  of  1888.  Nobody  could  under- 
stand better  than  I,  how  that  seemingly  con- 
tradictory result  was  reached.  ...  I  had  had 
sufficient  experience  in  State  politics  to  under- 
stand the  whole  situation  and  never  permitted 
myself  to  reproach  Governor  Hill  or  his 
friends  for  the  untoward  result,  so  far  as  I 
was  personally  concerned. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  admire  and  praise 
Governor  Hill  for  his  clean,  high-minded  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York.  It  kept  down  taxation,  and  was 
efficient  in  carrying  out  the  traditional  ideas  of 
his  party  and  our  institutions. 

These  passages  form  a  genuine  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics. We  could  wish  that  the  book  con- 
tained more  like  them.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  new  about  the  famous  bond 
issues  nor  about  the  Venezuelan  message. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  hostility  to  Mr.  Bryan 
is  made  quite  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  never  assumed  with  him  the  form  of  a 
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personal  antagonism.  As  the  President 
said  in  1896:  "The  idea  that  appealed  to 
his  imagination  was  free  silver :  the  one 
that  I  had  fought  since  my  entrance  into 
national  politics/' 

We  commend  these  things  and  others 
as  worthy  of  note,  and  also  some  of  the 
letters  of  much  later  date  which  have  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Company.  The  portraits  in 
the  book  are,  in  general,  well  executed, 
and  the  index  is  a  very  good  one. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


Ill 

George  Washburn's  "Fifty  Years  in 
Constantinople"* 

Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople,  by 
George  Washburn,  is  the  alluring  title  of 
a  book  which  does  not  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions it  arouses.  If  one  opens  it  with  the 
idea  of  reading  of  the  diplomatic,  po- 
litical, or  social  progress  of  Turkey,  one 
will  be  disappointed.  What  one  will  ob- 
tain is  a  minute  exposition  of  Mr.  Wash- 
burn's work  as  head  of  Robert  College, 
and  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Hamlin.  In  Turkey  Robert  College  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "the  Bulgarian  Col- 
lege," and  reading  the  book  one  is  led 
to  believe  that  there  is  justice  in  the  ap- 
pellation from  its  pronounced  philo- 
Bulgarianism.  One  rather  wonders,  in- 
deed, why  Robert  College  was  placed  in 
Constantinople  at  all — unless  for  the  site, 
which  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  college  in  the  world. 

The  book,  however,  clears  up  the  gen- 
eral misunderstanding  in  America  that  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  free  missionary 
school.  Missionary  it  is,  since  it  tries  to 
shed  American  ideas  among  those  who 
are  not  Americans.  A  few  of  the  stu- 
dents pay  only  one-fourth  of  the  tuition 
charge ;  but  the  majority  pay  the  full  sum 
of  $250  a  year,  which  is  a  large  sum  for 
Europe.  In  consequence  the  college  is 
patronised  only  by  the  wealthy  classes— 
among  the  Christians,  be  it  remarked — 
whose  sons  for  purely  business  purposes 
desire  an  English  education.    In  all  of  its 

♦Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople.  B^  George 
Washburn.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company. 


fifty  years'  existence  it  has  graduated 
only  one  Turk. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  mo-^ 
notonous  style  not  unpleasant  to  read. 
It  abounds  in  minutiae  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  but 
which  are  boring  to  the  casual  reader. 
We  are  neither  spared  the  places  where 
Mr.  Washburn  spent  his  vacations  nor 
the  occupations  followed  by  all  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution.  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  the  apple  of 
the  author's  eye,  and  to  him  it  is  the 
most  important  undertaking  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  American  terri- 
tory. 

As  to  the  fifty  years  of  Constantinople 
outside  the  college,  it  is  all  sketched  in 
an  introduction,  and  to  understand  it 
properly  the  reader  must  himself  possess 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Turkey.  A  little  more  about  that  inter- 
esting country  and  fewer  details  about 
the  college  would  have  made  the  book 
less  dry  for  the  ordinary  reader ;  but  as 
a  document  about  Robert  College  it  is 
complete. 

There  is  here  considerably  more  of  the 
history  of  Bulgaria  (as  Mr.  Washburn 
understands  it)  than  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  author  is  always  a  warm 
partisan,  not  an  impartial  chronicler.  He 
has  many  small  grievances  against  the 
Turkish  Government,  but  in  reading  of 
them  one  becomes  convinced  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  really  very 
lenient  toward  outsiders  who  settle  under 
its  banner,  and  then  S)rmpathise  with  and 
encourage  the  enemies  of  that  banner,  and 
themselves  are  free  of  taxation.  On  page 
219  Mr.  Washburn  relates  how  a  Turk- 
ish official,  refusing  to  be  convinced  by 
the  author's  arguments  to  permit  certain 
books  to  be  brought  in,  against  the  laws 
of  the  country,  finally  exclaimed  in  ex- 
asperation :  "Well,  what  the  devil  do  you 
come  here  for  anyway?"  And  on  finish- 
ing the  book  the  reader  will  find  himself 
asking  the  same  question— especially  if 
he  be  familiar  with  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able conditions  among  the  dwellers  of 
our  own  southern  mountains,  where  in 
places  the  marriage  tie  is  unknown  and 
Christ  has  not  even  been  heard  of,  except 
as  an  oath. 

Demetra  Kenneth  Brown, 
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IV 

James  Oppenheim's  "Doctor  Rast"* 

Those  who  have  read  his  stories  in  the 
magazines  know  that  Mr.  James  Oppen- 
lieim  is  fast  becoming  a  remarkable  man. 
It  is  good  in  Doctor  Rast  to  get  a  survey 
of  the  whole  and  compare  soundings. 
Here  are  a  dozen  stories  strung  on  the 
thread  of  the  glowing  personality,  which 
bids  fair  to  become  a  household  word — a, 
Hebrew  physician  who  goes  down  to  the 
East  Side  to  serve  his  people  not  only 
with  knife  and  phial,  but  also  with  com- 
passion and  understanding,  the  loved 
"brother  of  a  thousand  tenements. 

The  book  is  an  epic  of  the  modem  doc- 
tor, the  large-hearted  fighter  of  the 
modem  city-battle.  His  eyes  are  rapt 
with  the  vision  of  brotherhood,  but  his 
cool  and  practical  hands  are  busy  with 
the  work  of  this  age — "to  take  God  down 
into  the  dust  of  things,  to  help  clean  up 
and  cure."  For  all  his  vision,  however, 
lie  dwells  in  no  rose-misted  paradise  and 
he  has  moods  of  discouragement  when 
his  rainbow  dreams  crumble  and  the 
spires  of  his  New  Jerusalem  collapse  in 
chaos.  Sometimes  he  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  trying  "to  yank  people  up  to  his  own 
idiotic  pitch,"  and  sees  only  an  East  Side 
overmn  with  vermin,  with  mothers 
screaming  at  children,  with  squalor  and 
misery  and  nastiness  in  the  mass.  Yet  he 
sincerely  cries  to  the  visionary  socialist 
Rizpah,  a  fire-flinging  Isaiah  in  woman's 
form:  "You  are  wrong  to  babble  of 
hatred — the  poor  are  happy,  though  you 
won't  find  that  in  a  book !"  and  one  brings 
from  the  pages  a  striking  image,  as  he 
himself  proudly  says,  of  the  tremendous 
hearth-flame  of  the  Jewish  home.  Yes, 
there  is  something  of  epic  breadth  in 
these  twelve  cantos  of  Doctor  Rast, 

Much,  too,  is  there  of  a  large  epic 
touch.  Occasionally  comes  a  Whitman- 
esque  sweep,  but  with  simplicity  and 
without  pose.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall 
that  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  a  poet  also.  "It 
is  a  rich,  big,  thick,  warm  life,  this  human 
life,"  cries  Doctor  Rast,  "even  at  the 
worst !"  Norfolk  Street  at  twilight  is  a 
grey  foaming  torrent  of  faces  and  forms 
— eddies  of  fat  women  in  shrill  counsel — 

♦Doctor  Rast.  By  James  Oppenheim.  New 
York:  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company. 


homeward-racing  push  carts  with  their 
back-bent  man-power — ancient  men 
lounging  at  the  doors  of  little  shops — 
laughing  cataracts  of  little  children — the 
evening  tide  of  spent  toilers.  Then  there 
are  lyric  snatches  wherein  lovers  on  the 
stoops  of  tenements  heed  the  birth- 
haunted  spring  and  one  might  expect  the 
pavement  of  the  street  to  crack  open  be- 
fore the  uprush  of  green.  A  girl  leans 
from  the  fire-escape  to  see  her  lover,  and 
at  the  sight  her  heart  seems  to  whirl  fire 
like  a  pin-wheel.  He  has  an  ugly,  strong 
face  and  is  small  and  thin,  but  his  eyes 
are  ablaze  and  big  and  black.  At  the 
night  market  where  the  Williamsburg 
bridge  leaps  upward  across  the  street 
over  the  flaring  gasoline  torches  there  is 
the  wild  joy  of  bargaining  over  a  penny 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  ritual  of  market- 
ing. In  the  grey  of  early  morning  it 
seems  to  Doctor  Rast  that  he  moves 
through  a  Deserted  City  where  the  foot- 
prints of  the  extinct  people  still  show  in 
the  mind  on  pavement  and  gutter,  and 
the  street  is  stx)tted  with  big  blue  bubbles 
of  lamplight.  Getting  a  baby  makes  the 
vulgar  Mrs.  Sookne  human  and  softens 
the  coarse  and  flashy  Rachel  into  hu- 
mility and  dignity  until  there  is  on  her 
face  a  beauty  and  a  glory  as  quiet  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  "It  is  baby  hands," 
calls  Doctor  Rast — awed  himself  at  this 
miracle — "that  mould  people  into  new 
characters !" 

Here  are  human  documents  warm 
with  blood  and  vitality — dramatic  stories 
which  make  a  catch  in  the  throat  and  a 
blur  in  the  eyes.  Any  one  who  is  proof 
against  either  has  never  felt  the  human 
passion  which  surges  and  swings  be- 
tween the  covers  of  this  book.  Let  him 
not  look  into  it  lest  he  deem  it  but  a  riot 
of  emotionalism!  One  must  own  that 
there  is  sentiment  and  to  spare,  but 
unique  among  deliberate  contrivers  of  the 
large  and  obvious  human  appeal  is  its 
nice  sense  of  values  and  its  fair  estimate 
of  life.  For  these  wares,  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim is  one  of  the  few  writers  to  keep  a 
firm  grasp  on  all-round  realities — if  one 
bears  in  mind  that  no  clock  which 
constantly  stikes  twelve  can  keep  cor- 
rect time.  Life,  even  to  Doctor  Rasts, 
cannot  be  always  at  the  acute  pitch  of 
emotion  which  the  contemporary  peri- 
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odical  unfortunately  esteems,  and  there 
are  other  ingredients  of  eflFectiveness 
even  for  a  popular  magazine.  One 
emerges  from  this  volume  with  a  con- 
firmed sense  of  the  artifice  of  the  salable 
short-story  formula;  but  although  the 
stories  in  Doctor  Rast  are  all  of  a  species 
and  as  such  on  a  narrow  basis,  they  give 
even  a  wider  promise  than  their  own  rich 
fulfilment  of  unusual  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality to  come. 

Graham  Berry. 


Mr.  Vachell's  "The  Paladin"* 

Paladin.  A  knight  errant;  a  heroic 
champion. 

This  is  the  dictionary  definition  of  a 
paladin,  but  Mr.  Vachell's  book  is  evi- 
dently named  in  a  sarcastic  spirit,  for,  in 
the  dedication  to  his  little  daughter,  he 
points  out  to  her  and  "to  other  maids  of 
high  and  low  degree"  the  important  fact 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  take  the  seeming 
paladin  at  his  own  valuation. 

The  story  relates  the  career  of  Esther 
Yorke,  an  impulsive,  warm-hearted 
woman,  from  the  time  when  she  finds 
herself  the  impoverished  daughter  of  a 
suicide  instead  of  the  heiress  she  was 
supposed  to  be,  through  eight  years  of 
toil  and  struggle  until  she  finds  shelter 
and  happiness  in  the  love  of  a  man 
worthy  of  her.  But  this  man  is  not  The 
Paladin.  When  the  story  opens  Esther  is 
on  the  brink  of  an  engagement  with 
Harry  Rye,  a  young  man  who  "belonged 
to  that  gallant  company  of  British  youths 
who  believes  that  the  world  owes  them 
something."  His  career  from  the  time  of 
his  entering  Eton  has  been  irreproach- 
able. He  is  a  fine  cricketer,  an  affection- 
ate son,  a  budding  diplomatist  with  seven 
hundred  a  year  of  his  own,  and  the  god 
of  his  idolatry  is  "the  right  thing."  This 
he  intends  to  do  at  all  times  and  at  any 
cost,  but  his  habit  of  instinctively  stop- 
ping to  consider  his  own  interests  before 
resolving  to  behave  disinterestedly  proves 
his  ruin.  Twice  during  the  story  is  his 
desire  within  his  grasp,  but  in  his  own 
words  he  "marks  tioie" — ^he  waits  for  cir- 
cumstances to  help  him  decide,  and  the 

♦The  Paladin.  By  H.  A.  Vachell.  New 
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delay  is  fatal.  Esther  is  clever  enough 
to  perceive  his  hesitation  and  woman 
enough  to  resent  it,  and  when  at  last  he 
comes  to  her  with  a  title,  backed  by  forty 
thousand  a  year,  she  refuses  it  without  a 
pang  and  turns  thankfully  to  the  man 
"whose  only  thought  had  been  to  help 
her." 

The  book  is  primarily  a  study  of  char- 
acter, but  Esther's  experiences  in  trying 
to  earn  her  living  are  full  of  interest,  as 
they  show  the  struggle,  which  is  even 
harder  in  England  than  here.  Her  inter- 
view with  the  stage-manager,  her  hat- 
shop,  the  dark  days  when  she  almost 
touched  bottom,  her  career  as  a  nurse, 
and  Miranda  Jagg's  wise  words,  are  not 
calculated  to  encourage  young  women  to 
desire  independence  merely  for  its  own 
sake ;  the  handicaps  are  too  great. 

Harry  and  Esther  are  particularly  well 
drawn,  and  as  we  compare  the  character 
of  the  latter,  deepening  and  maturing 
through  her  life  of  ministering  to  others, 
with  that  of  Harry,  instinctively  egoistic, 
we  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  a  paladin  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
chivalrous  and  noble,  and  yet  be  entirely 
selfish. 

A  slight  but  clever  touch  is  given  in 
the  description  of  Harry's  attitude  to- 
ward his  wife,  the  little  actress  from  the 
Jollity  Theatre,  who  is  really  done  to 
death  through  her  love  for  her  husband 
and  her  realisation  of  how  little  she  is  to 
him.  Altogether  the  book  is  an  entertain- 
ing novel  as  well  as  a  clever  study  of 
character. 

Mary  K,  Ford, 

VI 

Miss  Rickert's  "The  Beggar  in  the 

Heart"* 

The  vagabond,  just  now  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  fiction,  is  no  new  figure  in 
imaginative  literature.  Probably  he 
originated,  with  most  of  the  stock  char- 
acters, in  the  Greek  drama — unless  Esau 
is  to  be  counted  the  father  of  the  line. 
Certainly  he  flourished  in  the  vulgar 
Roman  comedy.  The  Italian  and  French 
story-tellers  of  the  Renaissance  knew  his 
dramatic  value,  as  did  the  Spanish  in- 

♦Thc  Bcffffar  in  the  Heart  By  Edith  Rick- 
ert    New  York :  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 
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ventors  of  the  picaresque  romance. 
Francois  Villon  and  his  English  com- 
peers, Marlowe  and  Greene,  played  the 
part  in  real  life  with  a  gusto  that  the 
finest  romance  could  only  adumbrate. 
Since  Fielding  the  English  novel  has 
periodically  subsisted  on  him,  for  he  is 
an  unfailing  source  of  entertainment,  a 
creature  of  perennial  fascination.  Of 
late  he  has  been  especially  active,  thanks 
perhaps  to  the  example  set  by  Mr. 
Locke's  Beloved  Vagabond  and  Mr. 
Hewlett's  Jack  Senhouse.  He  is  as 
popular  just  now  as  the  cynical  guards- 
man was  in  the  days  of  Ouida's  early 
fame. 

But  there  is  still  something  of  novelty 
in  the  female  vagabond.  Miss  Rickert's 
heroine  is  by  no  means  the  first  of  the 
line,  but  the  feminine  type  has  not  been 
so  extensively  exploited,  and  there  is  still 
room  for  a  wider  range  of  variation. 
Miss  Rickert  has  not  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity. Her  heroine  is  a  true  vagabond 
at  heart,  and  she  is  sufficiently  different 
from  the  ordinary  brood  of  heroines  to 
be  worth  some  study.  When  she  is  first 
met  with,  an  imaginative  New  England 
child,  talking  to  her  other  self  in  an  old 
cracked  mirror,  she  holds  out  little  hope 
of  the  originality  she  develops  later. 
There  is  more  promise  in  the  hasty 
sketch  of  her  education,  first  in  bohemian 
Paris,  and  then  as  a  wanderer  all  over 
the  world,  under  the  tutelage  of  her  big, 
lovable  artist  un^le.  Then  the  uncle  dies, 
and  the  girl  goes  to  London  to  make  her 
living  as  a  potter.  At  last  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  author's  originality  appears. 
Not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  you  are 
made  aware  that  she  has  carried  her 
young  lady  through  the  years  of  this  de- 
lightful wander-life  until  she  is  no  longer 
a  young  lady.  She  is  as  young  at  heart 
as  ever,  for  she  is  of  the  race  of  those 
who  never  grow  up;  but  her  hair,  it  is 
"golden-grey."  Frankly,  she  is  a  middle- 
aged  heroine. 

Hence  the  complication,  which  is  of 
a  peculiar  delicacy.  Lord  Wharton 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  the  lady,  and 
she  as  promptly  returns  his  regard, 
though  just  how  and  when  is  a  trifle  ob- 
scure. Lord  Wharton  is  a  bachelor  and 
everything  else  that  a  lord  should  be; 
for  his  own  merits,  as  well  as  because  he 


is  the  representative  of  an  illustrious  line, 
he  surely  deserves  an  heir  if  ever  a  man 
did.  So  Miss  Petty-Zou,  with  all  the 
perverted  kindness  of  a  genuinely  un- 
selfish soul,  keeps  him  dangling  for  years, 
and  finally  relents  only  when  her  lover 
makes  it  quite  clear  to  her  that  he  has  a 
younger  brother  who  has  long  counted 
on  the  title  for  his  grandson,  and  that  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  dis- 
appoint him.  Meanwhile  Miss  Petty- 
Zou  makes  clear  her  title  to  the  rank  of 
vagabond  by  living  in  a  County  Council 
tenement,  commandeering  the  devotion 
of  her  workaday  neighbours,  and  driving 
her  noble  lover  half-crazy  with  her  mad 
philanthropies  and  charities.  When  her 
best  gown  is  not  in  pawn  she  relaxes  by 
dining  with  Lady  Savemake  and  throw- 
ing sociological  bombshells  into  the  ranks 
of  the  theoretical  reformers  who  sur- 
round the  aristocratic  board. 

It  is  all  a  bit  helter-skelter  and  mud-: 
died.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  so 
bad  a  novel  can  be  so  good.  Miss 
Rickert  seems  to  care  not  at  all  for  con- 
sistency, for  unity,  for  coherence  of  plot 
and  adequacy  of  motive  and  all  the  other 
novelistic  virtues.  Her  people  go  their 
own  sweet  and  inconsequent  and  madden- 
ing way.  She  neglects  all  the  obvious 
opportunities,  and  makes  her  story  out  of 
surprises  and  absurdities.  There  is  a 
splendid  novel,  for  instance,  in  the  hero- 
ine's wanderings  with  her  rough,  kind- 
hearted  old  uncle ;  it  is  all  sketched  in  a 
chapter.  There  is  something  like  effron- 
tery in  her  notion  of  catching  her  heroine 
young,  and  then  deliberately  waiting  for 
her  to  grow  old  before  letting  her  begin 
to  live.  To  to  sure,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  give  the  book  distinction — 
for  it  has  distinction,  unquestionably. 
With  all  her  impossible  vagaries,  the 
heroine  is  alive.  There  are  capital 
sketches  of  the  honest,  prosaic  poor  of  a 
London  County  Council  Building.  The 
book  is  enlivened  with  the  spirit  of  real 
humour.  Even  Lord  Wharton  is  no  more 
a  lay  figure  than  most  of  the  noble  lords 
of  fiction.  It  IS  one  of  the  worst  of 
models  for  the  apprentice  in  the  art  of 
fiction,  for  it  is  thoroughly  bad  in  con- 
struction and  method;  almost  its  only 
merit  is  that  it  possesses  the  one  essential 
merit  of  a  good  novel — it  is  interesting. 

Ward  Clark. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  can 
feel  a  genuine  surprise  at  the  irrationality 

of  a  popular  political  de- 
"Human  Nature  cision.  Perhaps  the  New 
in  Politics"  York    editorial    writers 

who  predicted  a  recent 
candidate's  defeat  merely  because  he 
spoke  insanely  were  somewhat  surprised 
by  his  very  handsome  majority,  but  that 
is  hardly  probable.  It  has  happened  too 
often  that  as  a  man's  reason  disappeared 
his  political  prospects  brightened.  Hence, 
it  is  rather  puzzling  to  find  Mr.  Graham 
Wallas,  in  his  Human  Nature  in  Politics, 
devoting  so  much  time  and  energy  to 
proving  that  political  opinions  are  formed 
generally  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  in- 
tellect. He  complains  that  at  present  the 
student  of  politics  spends  his  time  in  an- 
alysing human  institutions  and  neglects 
the  analysis  of  man.  He  thinks  they 
ought  to  know  at  least  as  much  about 
man  as  can  be  learned  from  a  modern 
text-book  on  psychology.  He  himself 
has  entered  politics  by  way  of  biology 
and  psychology,  passing  thence  directly 
into  laboratory  work  as  .  Member  of 
Parliament,  Member  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  canvasser  in  several 
elections.  With  admirable  evolutionary 
modesty  he  represses  any  political  opin- 
ions of  his  own,  noting  merely  the  effect 
of  party  cries  and  iterated  doctrines  on 
other  members  of  his  species.  He  de- 
lights in  the  relative  view  of  things.  He 
likes  to  trace  a  political  emotion  back 
through  the  savages  to  some  fossil  horse. 

The  scarlet  paint  and  wolfskin  headdress  of 
a  warrior,  or  the  dragon-mask  of  a  medicine 
man,  appeal,  like  the  smile  of  a  modern  can- 
didate, directly  to  our  instinctive  nature. 

When  laughter  occurs  in  politics,  an 
event  which  he  thinks  "comparatively  un- 
important," he  likes  to  reflect  that 

It  may  have  been  evolved  because  an  animal 
which  suffered  a  slight  spasm  in  the  presence 
of  the  unexpected  was  more  likely  to  be  on  its 
guard  against  its  enemies,  or  it  may  have  been 
the  merely  accidental  result  of  some  fact  in 
our  nervous  organisation  which  was  otherwise 
useful. 


He  usually  stops  with  these  statements 
of  kinship,  leaving  it  to  us  to  make  the 
application.  Occasionally,  however,  he 
offers  a  practical  suggestion.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  common  bond  between 
cats  and  business  men,  between  property- 
owners  and  squirrels,  magpies  and  dogs. 
He  desires  some  economist  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  question,  Would  the  prop- 
erty instinct  "die  away  if  not  indulged"? 

Pending  such  an  inquiry  my  own  provisional 
opinion  is  that,  like  a  good  many  instincts  of 
very  early  evolutionary  origin,  it  can  be  satis- 
fied by  an  avowed  pretence;  just  as  a  kitten 
which  is  fed  regularly  on  milk  can  be  kept  in 
good  health  if  it  is  allowed  to  indulge  its 
hunting  instinct  by  playing  with  a  bobbin,  and 
a  peaceful  civil  servant  satisfies  his  instinct  of 
combat  and  adventure  at  golf.  If  this  is  so, 
and  if  it  is  considered  for  other  reasons  unde- 
sirable to  satisfy  the  property  instinct  by  the 
possession,  say,  of  slaves  or  of  freehold  land» 
one  supposes  that  a  good  deal  of  the  feeling 
of  property  may  in  the  future  be  enjoyed  even 
by  persons  in  whom  the  instinct  is  abnormally 
strong,  through  the  collection  of  shells  or  of 
picture  post-cards. 

But  as  a  rule  he  does  not  go  beyond 
the  proof  of  ancestry,  for  he  is  one  of 
those  tantalising  social  evolutionary  per- 
sons whose  thoughts  end  so  completely 
in  zoological  circles  that  you  cannot  tell 
whether  they  write  for  the  enlightenment 
of  men  or  by  way  of  courtesy  to  the 
lower  animals.  When  Mr.  Wallas  sees  a 
politician,  he  thinks  chiefly  of  the  degree 
of  moral  credit  due  to  an  angle-worm. 

The  danger  of  this  social-evolutionary 
habit  is  that  one's  whole  life  may  slip 
away  in  the  making  of  zoological  com- 
parisons, allowing  no  time  for  reflecting 
on  what  they  mean.  Brought  up  as  we 
have  been  in  the  evolutional  tradition  we 
are  too  apt  already  to  be  engrossed  with 
unfruitful  family  resemblances,  as  be- 
tween housewives  and  hens,  caddis- 
worms  and  novelists,  dogs  and  savings- 
bank  depositors.  I  myself  might  easily 
write  a  chapter  on  the  Functions  of 
Polite  Human  Conversation  That  Were 
Once    Performed    by   Tails.     I    should 
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show  how  men  were  obliged  to  say  Good 
morning,  because  they  found  they  had 
nothing  left  to  wag  it  with,  and  how  a 
great  many  social  feelings  once  expressed 
without  noise  but  with  perfect  accuracy 
by  the  tail  were  later  driven  to  an  oral 
outlet.  Spoken  greetings  were  not 
needed  so  long  as  there  were  tails.  A  tail 
declared  that  you  were  glad  you  could 
come ;  tails  replied  that  they  were  glad  to 
see  you.  The  time  of  day  in  that  early 
period  was  always  and  effectively  passed 
with  the  tail.  Tails  extended  the  early 
courtesies,  hospitalities  and  good  cheer, 
waved  doubtful  assent  or  cordial  ap- 
proval, differentiated  the  welcome  of  a 
friend  from  that  of  a  bare  acquaintance, 
sufficed  in  short  for  all  the  simple  social 
amenities  now  expressed  in  forms  of 
speech.  I  should  dissent  from  the 
scholarly  Unsoweiter's  well-known  view 
that  the  need  of  articulate  social  sounds 
for  the  expression  of  the  hitherto-tail- 
uttered  emotions  accelerated  the  develop- 
ment of  primitive  speech- forms.  I  should 
hold  rather  with  the  learned  Zumbei- 
spiel's  more  recent  studies  in  "Tail 
Rhythms  and  Animal  Benignity"  that  by 
thrusting  upon  the  limited  potentialities 
of  primitive  tongues  the  once-adequately- 
tail-perfprmed  social  duties,  the  loss  of 
the  tail  may  well  have  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  more  variegated  idioms.  I 
should  agree  with  him  that  even  in  the 
highest  known  forms  of  modem  society 
speech  is  burdened  with  social  sentiments 
which  are  not  only  perfectly  tail-utter- 
able  but  could,  indeed,,  be  better  and  less 
laboriously  rendered  on  that  simpler  and 
more  responsive  instrument.  I  should 
point  to  the  misconstruction  of  social 
silence,  the  fear  of  the  pause,  the  social 
dependence  on  audible  signs  of  animation, 
and  the  unjust  application  of  the  stigma 
"grumpy"  to  subjectively  friendly  per- 
sons who  lack,  for  the  moment,  speech, 
but  who  with  tails  would,  no  doubt,  in- 
voluntarily express  the  warmest  social 
feelings.  And  I  should  applaud  heartily 
Zumbeispiers  conclusion  that  it  is  far  too 
soon,  perhaps  by  one  and  one-quarter 
million  years,  for  civilised  man  to  regard 
the  loss  of  his  earlier  and  more  auto- 
matic social  indicator  with  any  other 
feeling  than  regret.  In  an  appendix  I 
should  reproduce  in  a  notation  of  meas- 


ured tail-beats  (based  on  duration  and 
intensity  of  vibration)  many  entire  con- 
versations overheard  at  my  club.  I  could, 
as  I  say,  easily  write  such  a  chapter.  I 
lack  only  a  knowledge  of  biology  to  make 
myself  well-nigh  intolerable.  But  I 
shall  never  write  it  for  a  reason  that  sel- 
dom deters  any  modern  social  evolutionist 
— the  reason  that  it  seems  a  rather  silly 
thing  to  do.  Besides,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  already  written. 

But  to  return  to  the  irrationality  of 
politics.  Mr.  Wallas  writes  an  entertaining 
chapter  on  "Non-rational  Inference"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  repeatedly  attacks 
the  "assumption  so  closely  interwoven 
with  our  habits  of  political  and  economic 
thought  that  men  always  act  on  a  rea- 
soned opinion  as  to  their  interests."  It 
is  an  assumption  that  falls  down  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  stated,  but  he  has  a  lively 
way  of  battering  it.  And  so  insistently 
does  he  argue  that  we  are  irrational,  in- 
stinctive, habit-driven  beings  that  we  feel 
for  the  moment  that  we  must  actually 
have  been  thinking  that  we  were  not.  It 
seems  as  if  he  could  not  so  earnestly  set 
about  the  eradication  of  an  opinion  if  it 
were  not  somewhere  in  our  head.  He 
plies  us  hard  with  instances:  it  is  not 
from  rational  inference,  he  says,  that  we 
leap  backward  from  a  falling  stone,  dodge 
a  cab  or  dream  "We  are  walking  along 
the  Brighton  Parade  in  a  night  shirt."  He 
reminds  us  of  our  tendency  to  forget 
what  caused  an  association  of  ideas.  We 
think  "Simpson  is  a  drunkard,"  for  in- 
stance, "and  cannot  recollect  whether  we 
ever  had  any  reason  to  believe  it,  or 
whether  some  one  once  told  us  that  Simp- 
son had  a  cousin  who  invented  a  cure  for 
drunkenness."  We  learn  to  dislike  an 
early  Victorian  Bishop  from  merely  hear- 
ing him  called  "Soapy  Sam." 

If  the  word  "Wastrel,"  for  instance,  appears 
on  the  contents  bills  of  the  Daily  Mail  one 
morning  as  a  name  for  the  Progressives  dur- 
ing a  County  Council  election,  a  passenger 
riding  on  an  omnibus  from  Putney  to  the  Bank 
will  see  it  half-consciously  at  least  a  hundred 
times,  and  will  have  formed  a  fairly  stable 
mental  association  by  the  end  of  the  journey. 
If  he  reflected,  he  would  know  that  only  one 
person  has  once  decided  to  use  the  word,  but 
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he  does  not  reflect,  and  the  effect  on  him  is 
the  same  as  if  a  hundrd  persons  had  used  it 
independently  of  each  other.  .  .  .  "Another 
German  Insult,"  "Keir  Hardie's  Crime,"  "Bal- 
four Backs  Down/'  are  intended  to  stick,  and 
do  stick,  in  the  mind  as  ready-made  opinions. 
«  «  *  *  * 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  such  non-rational 
inferences  are  merely  the  loose  fringe  of  our 
political  thinking,  and  that  responsible  de- 
cisions in  politics,  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  are  always  the  result  of  conscious 
ratiocination.  American  political  writers,  for 
instance,  of  the  traditional  intellectualist  type 
are  sometimes  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
delegates  to  national  party  conventions,  when 
they  select  candidates  and  adopt  programmes 
for  Presidential  elections,  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  likely  to  examine  the 
logical  validity  of  their  own  mental  processes. 
Such  writers  fall  back  on  the  reflection  that 
the  actual  choice  of  President  is  decided  not 
by  excited  conventions,  but  by  voters  coming 
straight  from  the  untroubled  sanctuary  of  the 
American  home. 

He  quotes  from  Garfield's  speech  at 
the  Convention  of  1880: 

Not  here,  in  this  brilliant  circle  where  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  women  are  gathered,  is  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be  decreed  for  the 
next  four  years  .  .  .  but  by  four  millions  of 
Republican  firesides,  where  the  thoughtful 
voters,  with  wives  and  children  about  them, 
with  the  calm  thoughts  inspired  by  love  of 
home  and  country,  with  the  history  of  the 
past,  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  knowledge 
of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  and 
blessed  our  nation  in  days  gone  by.  There 
God  prepares  the  verdict  that  shall  determine 
the  wisdom  of  our  work  to-night. 

And  Mr.  Wallas  adds : 

But  the  divine  oracle,  whether  in  America 
or  in  England,  turns  out,  too  often,  only  to 
be  a  tired  householder,  reading  the  headlines 
and  personal  paragraphs  of  his  party  news- 
paper, and  half-consciously  forming  mental 
habits  of  mean  suspicion  or  national  arrogance. 

Yet  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  we 
should  gladly  have  admitted  at  the  outset 
all  that  the  chapter  attempts  to  prove. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  in  our 
private  capacities  assume  that  "men  al- 
ways act  on  a  reasoned  opinion  as  to  their 
interests"  when  they  vote  any  more  than 


when  they  marry  or  when  they  dance. 
Mad  as  the  world  is  we  are  spared  that 
final,  mind-closing  illusion  that  it  is 
sane.  Surely  there  is  a  deep  enough 
faith  in  the  irrationality  of  our  current 
politics.  Even  though  we  shrink  from 
the  horrid  disclosures  of  self-examina- 
tion there  is  always  a  friend  to  examine. 
Who  has  not  gazed  giddily  at  the  irra- 
tionality of  a  friend's  politics?  But  the 
chapter,  or  indeed  the  book  as  a  whole, 
is  not  addressed  to  men  in  their  private 
capacities,  but  to  that  far  lower  order  of 
beings,  men  about  to  appear  in  public, 
men  on  the  point  of  mounting  platforms, 
getting  ready  to  write  leading  articles, 
planning  treatises  on  social  science.  For 
that  portion  of  a  man  which  is  ready  for 
publication  or  may  be  found  at  any  time 
in  a  political  speech  such  a  book  may 
have  a  special  use — if  only  as  a  reminder 
that  there  is  more  of  him.  It  is  an 
amusing  attempt  of  a  man  in  political  life 
to  find  his  way  back  from  the  public  sim- 
plicities we  all  disbelieve  to  the  com- 
plexities we  are  privately  aware  of.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  public  American 
who  was  half  so  frank  or  a  private 
American  who  was  not  more  so. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  such  widespread 
illusion  in  private  life  as  to  the  rationality 
of  politics.  Publicly  we  express  leader- 
ship in  terms  of  the  leader's  ability; 
privately  we  think  it  in  terms  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  led.  No  one  needs  proof  that 
men  rise  in  politics  not  because  they  are 
weighty  but  because  they  are  light;  and 
the  forlorn  human  tatters  to  be  seen  at 
any  time  floating  even  in  light  political 
breezes  is  the  subject  of  common  remark. 
When  the  strong  wind  of  free  silver  bore 
upward  the  expanding  form  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  we  may  have  hailed  in 
public  the  rise  of  a  statesman,  but  we 
were  thinking  in  private  that  almost  any- 
thing might  fly.  Nobody  ever  looks  in- 
side a  Senator  to  see  what  makes  him  go ; 
it  is  explained  by  Indiana's  utter  care- 
lessness or  Rhode  Island's  absence  of 
mind.  One  does  not  ask  his  boots  how 
they  climbed  upon  the  mantel-piece;  one 
knows  in  heedless  times  that  things  get 
out  of  place.  A  Senator  is  merely  a  sign 
of  other  people's  inattention.  We  are 
used  to  the  thing  and  a  little  hardened, 
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but  in  private  life  we  no  more  believe  in 
the  rationality  of  politics  than  in  the 
rationality  of  success.  Prodigious  finan- 
cial intellects  are  not  much  admired  pri- 
vately. They  are,  indeed,  exceedingly 
uninteresting.  It  is  only  a  magazine 
writer  who  can  see  the  signs  of  power 
in  that  financially  successful  face.  In 
private  we  merely  see  that  it  looks 
a  good  deal  like  a  walrus,  and  from 
what  we  know  about  the  man  himself 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that,  apart 
from  financial  emotions,  he  did  not 
feel  like  one — one  comer  of  the  mind 
spidery,  organising,  grasping  detail,  all 
the  rest  pure  walrus.  In  public  we  say 
the  race  is  to  the  strongest ;  in  private  we 
know  that  a  lopsided  man  runs  the  fastest 
along  the  little  side-hills  of  success. 
Mothers  still  punish  their  little  boys  for 
the  winning  ways  of  the  rising  statesman, 
and  there  is  seldom  rejoicing  in  any  home 
when  a  decent  all-round  baby  begins  to 
decay  into  something  like  a  Harriman. 
In  private  life  these  remarks  of  mine  are 
platitudes;  in  public  thinking  they  are 
really  quite  profound.  Approach  them 
by  way  of  "social  psychology"  and  you 
will  feel  that  you  have  penetrated  far. 

Mr.  Price  Collier  is  no  believer  in  the 
rationality  of  politics.  In  England  and 
the  English  he  shows  that  the  British 
Empire  was  founded  mainly  on  absence 
of  mind.  It  is,  he  thinks,  the  English- 
man's preference  for  thinking  over  doing 
that  has  got  him  so  wonderfully  on  in  the 
world. /Not  that  Mr.  Collier  admires  him 
the  less  on  this  account,  for  Mr.  Collier 
is  a  power- worshipper,  whose  admiration 
widens  with  the  square  miles  on  the  map. 


A  Paradise 
for  Husbands 


England,  he  says,  has  of  late  years  been 
ruled  by  a  "succession  of  mighty  men," 
and  if  put  to  it  he  would  no  doubt  explain 
that  they  were  mighty  because  they  ruled 
England.  And  this  brings  him  to  an  as- 
pect of  England  to  which  he  frequently 
recurs,  as  well  he  may,  for  it  is  indeed 
very  charming.  It  is  the  aspect  of  Eng- 
land as  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  husbands, 
the  land  where  on  mod- 
erate incomes  the  men 
have  valets  and  the  women  hardly  any 
clothes.  For  the  great  capacity  to  rule, 
to  conquer  and  to  colonise  can,  he  thinks, 
be  traced  directly  to  the  male  ascendancy 
in  the  English  home.  Groomed,  well-fed, 
exercised,  never  thwarted,  and  with  the 
wife  always  in  her  proper  place,  the 
English  husband  is,  like  the  fire  en- 
gine horse,  always  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition, and  ready  at  an  instant's  moral 
alarm  to  rush  forth  to  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  world  and  kill  a  coloured  man. 
This  explains  the  British  Empire,  and, 
per  contra,  1  may  add,  it  explains  the 
imperial  shortcomings  of  the  United 
States,  for  here  having  once  provided  for 
the  wife  in  that  station  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  her  to  call  him,  and  having 
served  without  offence  as  handy  man 
about  the  house,  the  American  husband 
has  not  the  time  left,  still  less  the  spirit,  to 
be  off  shooting  Matabeles.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  empire  is  fought  out  in  the  home, 
and  you  often  meet  a  husband,  now  ut- 
terly domesticated,  whose  abilities  might, 
if  his  wife  would  only  set  them  loose, 
make  him  a  colonial  governor.  We  have 
the  manhood,  could  it  but  be  disengaged. 

F.  M.  Colby. 
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I  HAVE  BEEN  PASSIVE ; 

I  HAVE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  LAW, 

And  I  HAVE  SEEN 

The  tide  of  life  flow  from  me 

To  RETURN,  bringing 
But  SEA  WEED 

And  the  dead  I  loved. 

Still  have  I  held  my  peace, 

Believing  in  the  law, 

Until  this  hour.  Paul  Kester. 


THE  BOOKMAN'S  LETTER  BOX 


A  gentleman  wrote  us  a  letter  from 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  so  long  ago  as 
last  February.  For  some  reason  or  other 
it  was  mislaid,  and  we  publish  it  now  with 
apologies  for  our  tardiness,  which  we  re- 
gret all  the  more  because  the  writer 
justly  criticises  an  assertion  that  we 
then  made. 

In  "Chronicle  and  Comment/*  page  524, 
February  number  of  your  entertaining  mag- 
azine, in  writing  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
of  the  German  Kaiser,  you  assert  that  a  sum- 
mary may  be  found  in  a  sentence  taken  from 
the  Prayer  Book.  Just  for  curiosity,  I  should 
like  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  where  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  may 
be  found  the  ascription  to  which  you  allude? 
I  know  it  is  in  the  Socinian  Prayer  Book  used 
in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  but  that  volume  is 
not  generally  alluded  to  as  the  "Prayer  Book," 
nor  do  I  think  it  is  customary  to  call  Roman 
Catholic  books  of  devotion  by  the  title  desig- 
nated. 

Curious. 

This  criticism  is  entirely  correct.  The 
ascription  which  we  quoted  is  not  found 
in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England  nor  in  that  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  although  it 
is  used  at  times  in  the  service  of  each  of 
these  churches.  On  our  own  behalf, 
however,  we  wish  to  say  that  after  we 
had  written  the  paragraph,  we  became 
conscious  of  our  error,  and  in  the  second 
proof-sheets  changed  "Prayer  Book"  to 
"liturgy."  But  our  correction  came  too 
late,  and  so  the  misstatement  crept  into 
the  magazine. 

II 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
us  concerning  the  Inferno.  A  librarian 
in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  asks 
that  we  add  to  our  Tartarean  list  the 
words  "combine"  (when  used  as  a  noun) 
and  "won  out."  An  eminent  Latinist, 
writing  from  Indiana,  thinks  that  "pro- 


verbial" and  "obsession"  are  sadly  over- 
worked and  ought  to  be  thrust  into  the 
Inferno.  We  hardly  know  what  to  say 
about  this.  No  cultivated  person  would 
ever  use  "combine"  seriously ;  though  he 
can  use  any  words  whatever,  if  he  does  it, 
so  to  speak,  in  quotation  marks ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  quizzical  look,  or  a  peculiar  in- 
flection of  the  voice  indicates  that  they 
are  employed  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  their  barbarity.  As  to  the  other  words, 
we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  include  them 
in  the  list.  They  are  tottering  on  the 
brink,  and  the  glare  of  the  hot  flame  be- 
neath is  beginning  to  scorch  them;  but 
we  don't  quite  feel  like  pushing  them  over 
the  edge  just  yet. 

Ill 

It  both  grieves  and  irritates  us  when 
persons  write  to  the  Letter  Box  without 
having  continuously  read  it  for  a  long 
while.  This  negligence  of  theirs  leads 
them  to  ask  questions  which  we  have  an- 
swered long  ago.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
critic  who  lives  on  West  Cedar  Street  in 
Boston  "wanting  to  know"  why  we  re- 
ject the  judgment  of  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  "automobile."  We  wearily  refer 
him  to  our  long  and  patient  explanation 
contained  in  the  July  number  of  this 
magazine.  He  has,  however,  another 
point  to  bring  up,  and  for  this  we  give 
space  to  his  remarks. 

If  I  am  not  taxing  your  patience  too  severely, 
I  should  like  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the 
expression  ''unmitigated  imp."  "Unmitigated," 
as  we  all  know,  means  "unabated."  Imp,  unless 
I  mistake,  means  a  twig  or  small  branch,  and 
in  that  sense  "an  imp  of  Satan"  becomes  quite 
intelligible;  but  an  unabated  twig  or  small 
branch?  Is  such  a  phrase  what  you  find  in 
"observing  with  the  utmost  care  the  usages 
of  cultivated  men  and  women  everywhere"? 

Yes,  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  in 
observing  the  usages  of  cultivated  men 
and  women  everywhere.  Of  course,  the 
word  "imp,"  derived  fit)m  the  Greek 
through  the  Low  Latin,  once  had  the 
meaning  which  our  correspondent  gives 
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to  it.  You  can  find  it  so  used  in  Chaucer 
and  in  Shakespeare;  but  cultivated  men 
and  women  now  speajc  the  English  of  to- 
day and  not  the  English  of  three  cen- 
turies a^o.  Does  our  correspondent  give 
every  word  its  early  etymological  meaning 
rather  than  the  derived  meaning  of  the 
present  time?  For  example,  does  he 
never  speak  of  ^'paraphernalia"  except 
when  he  is  thinking  of  a  woman's  trous- 
seau? 

IV 

As  our  readers  well  know,  we  are  a  col- 
lector of  titles,  and  we  have  had  many 
conferred  upon  us  through  the  Letter 
Box.  Yet  these  have  almost  always  been 
naval  or  military.  Now,  however,  we 
have  been  raised  to  ecclesiastical  emi- 
nence by  a  gentleman  in  Pittsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  styles  us  "Most  Rev- 
erend." Many  thanks.  His  post-card 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us,  apart  from  the 
title  and  superscription.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

"Frisco  Fred"  will  find  "unsanitary"  in  the 
Century  Dictionary,  with  no  suggestion  of 
critical  comment.  Mr.  Cooper  has  much  good 
company  in  its  use.  When,  where  and  how 
did  the  "Lady  in  Pittsfield"  tell  you  "about 
the  water-works*'?  I,  too,  have  read  and  en- 
joyed the  Letter  Box  for  years,  but  must  have 
missed  that. 

This  gentleman  will  find  our  little  cor- 
respondence with  the  Lady  in  Pittsfield, 
relating  to  the  water-works  and  other  in- 
teresting matters,  in  The  Bookman  for 
August  and  September,  1900.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  missed  it. 


The  following  questions  come  to  us 
from  Forest  City,  Iowa : 

Can  I  get  the  numbers  of  The  Bookman 
that  have  a  review  of  the  new  book  A  Woman 
for  Mayor,  by  Helen  M.  Winslow;  and  also 
the  review  of  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bedef 

The  Bookman  has  not  reviewed  the 
first  volume  mentioned;  and  although 
George  Eliot's  novel,  Adam  Bede,  is  so 
famous,  we  regretfully  admit  that  we 
never  reviewed  that  either.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  our  practice  to  review  books  that 
were  published  twenty-six  years  before 
The  Bookman  was  founded. 


VI 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Letter 
Box  a  reader  called  our  attention  to  the 
interesting  fact  that  some  years  ago  Mrs. 
Alfred  Sidgwick  wrote  a  novel  called 
The  Inner  Shrine,  thus  anticipating  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  book  by  the 
same  title  which  appeared  this  year.  A 
lady  in  Boston  makes  the  coincidence 
seem  still  more  striking  by  noting  the  fact 
that  both  novels  were  published  by  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

VII 

We  are  always  impressed  when  we  re- 
ceive letters  from  Executive  Offices  and 
State  Capitols  and  other  seats  of  the 
mighty.  Here  is  one  from  the  sacrosanct 
abode  of  the  Governor  of  Montana,  al- 
though not  written  by  the  Governor  him- 
self. 

Dear  Box:  In  Paragraph  3,  Article  IX.,  of 
the  Letter  Box  in  the  October  Bookman,  you 
employ  the  word  "educationist."  On  the  suc- 
ceeding page  is  the  word  "fictionist,"  but  this 
is  among  the  list  of  things  damned  in  the  In- 
ferno. Why  this  seeming  display  of  par- 
tiality? Is  a  "fictionist"  more  damnable  than 
an  "educationist"?  And  if  so,  why?  The 
Century  carries  both  words. 

Here  is  another  individual  who  has  not 
steadily  and  conscientiously  read  the  Let- 
ter Box  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Had 
he  done  so  he  would  know  that  we  always 
use  the  word  "educationist"  with  a  fleer, 
and  in  tones  of  scorn ;  for  We  regard  with 
contempt  both  the  word  and  the  thing 
which  it  indicates.  An  educationist  is  not 
an  educator.  He  is — but,  oh  well,  what 
is  the  use  of  going  all  over  it  again? 

VIII 

We  do  not  often  draw  the  line  at 
printing  any  communications  which  are 
sent  to  us;  because  we  are  very  liberal- 
minded  and  are  not  easily  disturbed.  But 
a  line  must  sooner  or  later  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  we  hereby  draw  it  at  a 
scrawl  which  comes  to  us  over  the  signa- 
ture, "Sloppy  Stockings."  Not  that  there 
is  anything  very  shocking  in  the  note; 
but  somehow  or  other  it  wouldn't  look 
well  in  our  pages,  and  so  we  consign  it  to 
oblivion. 
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IX 

Here  is  a  letter  from  El  Paso,  Texas, 
which  is  rather  long,  but  which  undoubt- 
edly expresses  a  desire  that  has  place  in 
many  minds.  Therefore,  we  publish  it 
in  full. 

Editor  of  the  Letter  Box. 

Dear  Sir:  There  must  be  many  like  myself 
who  are  anxious  to  work  into  the  literary  field 
and  who  are  willing  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
and  even  to  go  through  years  of  producing 
only  simpler  forms  of  literature,  but  who  have 
little  time  to  devote  to  that  which  does  not 
help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  daily  living,  and 
who  are  not  able  to  secure  work  on  a  news- 
paper. 

If  only  in  behalf  of  these  aspirants,  some 
writer  who  has  ''passed  through  the  mill"  and 
is  "on  to  the  ropes"  would  come  forward 
with  some  advice  and  information  as  to 
marketable  places  for  simple  articles  such  as 
perhaps  appear  on  the  backs  of  the  newspapers 
of  small  communities,  or  advise  what  kind  of 
articles  different  magazines  would  be  apt  to 
favour,  in  short  to  give  advice  to  the  amateur 
who  is  likely  to  send  his  "efforts"  aimlessly 
about  the  country  and  usually  to  the  wrong 
place  I 

If  some  magazine  would  publish  an  article 
along  these  lines  it  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Will  you  in  your  columns,  or  by  letter,  sup- 
ply me  with  what  information  you  can,  and 
name  some  of  the  syndicates  that  furnish  short 
articles  as  "fillers"  to  newspapers,  etc.  ? 

• 

We  cannot  possibly  answer  this  letter 
without  writing  what  would  be  practically 
a  book;  and  yet,  we  are  not  sure  that 
such  a  book  as  we  should  write  would  not 
find  many  readers.  Maybe  some  day  we 
shall  indite  a  series  giving  our  own  ex- 
periences and  observations  as  to  literary 
work.  We  should  back  up  our  advice 
with  concrete  instances  and  illustrations 
which  would  be  more  illuminating  than 
any  formal  advice  could  ever  be.  But, 
short  of  that,  we  really  cannot  undertake 
to  deal  with  so  intricate  and  interesting 
a  question  in  the  Letter  Box.  We  refer, 
in  the  meantime,  to  the  Letter  Box  for 
July,  1898.  Let  us  express  parentheti- 
cally a  regret  that  our  correspondent 
uses  the  expression  "along  these  lines." 

We  have  also  received  from  an  in- 
structor in  a  New  England  agricultural 


college  a  letter  which  asks  us  to  con- 
tribute topics  which  he  may  assign  to  his 
class  in  practical  jpumalism  and  maga- 
zine writing.  He  provides  us  with  a 
specimen  list  of  topics,  about  fifty  in 
number,  and  would  like  additional  sug- 
gestions. All  that  we  can  say  is  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  need  of  help; 
since  most  of  the  topics  given  are  practi- 
cal, contemporaneous,  interesting  and 
suggestive. 

X 

Some  one  in  Lakewodd,  New  Jersey, 
wishes  to  know  whether  the  "New  Baed- 
eker" papers  which  we  are  publishing 
from  time  to  time  are  the  work  of  one 
writer  or  of  several.  We  reply  that  only 
one  writer  is  implicated  in  this  affair. 
The  sub-title  "Casual  Notes  of  an  Irre- 
sponsible Traveller"  ought  to  make  this 
clear  enough;  since  otherwise  it  would 
read  "of  Irresponsible  Travellers," 

XI 

A  correspondent  in  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, asks  the  following  question : 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "copro- 
philist"  which  I  have  lately  seen  in  the  New 
York  Sun  and  applied  by  it  to  one  of  The 
Bookman's  contributors? 

Coprophilist  means  "a  lover  of  filth." 
The  better  form  would  have  been  "co- 
prophile"  on  the  analogy  of  "bibliophile," 
"Francophile,"  and  other  like  words. 
The  Sun  itself  is  an  admirable,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  a  notorious,  example 
of  a  coprophilist.  It  set  forth  in  minute 
detail  all  the  nauseous  testimony  taken  in 
the  Beecher-Tilton  trial,  and  in  the 
Sharon-Hill  trial.  When  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  tainted  the  pages  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  with  his  alleged  exposure  of 
the  "Modern  Babylon" — for  publishing 
which  he  served  a  term  in  prison — the 
Sun  had  all  this  filthy  material  cabled 
over,  and  was  the  only  American  news- 
paper willing  to  reproduce  it  in  extenso. 
In  like  manner  it  raked  the  English  gut- 
ters on  other  occasions  and  printed  the 
pornographic  details  of  the  Dilke  scandal 
and  the  unspeakable  Colin  Campbell  case, 
just  as  in  1884  it  greedily  circulated  all 
the  infamous  slanders  that  were  invented 
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about  Mr.  Cleveland,  Yes,  the  Sun 
has  a  long  and  consistent  record  as  a 
coprophilist.  So,  you  see,  we  have  now 
defined  the  word  for  you  and  have  given 
a  concrete  illustration  of  its  meaning. 

XH 

In   closing   the   Letter   Box   for   this 

month,  we  must  give  utterance  to  three 

expressions  of  regret.    In  the  first  place. 


we  grieve  because  Mr,  Soap  O'Loughlin 
has  not  yet  sent  us  a  road-map  so  that  we 
could  take  a  little  journey  down  Mush- 
tong  way.  In  the  second  place,  we  are 
sorry  not  to  have  received  any  further 
additions  to  our  gallery  of  picture  post- 
cards. Last  and  most  important,  there 
have  not  come  to  us  any  communications 
written  on  pale  blue  stationery  and  bear- 
ing the  postmark  of  Rahway,  New 
Jersey, 


EXIT    THE    ALCOHOLIC    MUSE 


■OU  can't  make  literature 
H  unless  you  drink  liquor 

■  of  some  kind  and  plenty 
Bof  it."  said  a  sage  adviser 

■  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich  in  the  early  sixties 

^ J  when  he  began  to  have 

literary  yearnings, 

"Then,"  replied  the  abstemious  young 
Aldrich,  very  promptly,  "I'll  sell  shoes," 

But  he  did  make  literature,  and  very 
good  literature,  without  the  aid  of  alco- 
holic stimulants. 

As  to  the  intellectual  uses  of  alcohol, 
we  have  arrived  at  a  period  when  we  can 
look  back  and  smile  at  some  of  the  no- 
tions that  formerly  prevailed  among 
worthy  people  who  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  majority  of  famous  writers  as 
famous  drinkers.  Because  Shakespeare 
so  freely  embraced  the  flagon,  because 
Villon  was  a  drunken  rowdy,  because 
Burns  and  Byron  and  Scott  and  Baude- 
laire and  Alfred  de  Musset  played  lead- 
ing parts  in  the  tank  dramas  of  their  day 
and  steeped  their  brains  to  stir  their  im- 
aginations, it  had  come  down  through  the 
years  as  a  rule  of  the  literary  game,  as 
regarded  by  most  insiders  and  nearly  all 
outsiders,  that  to  write  largely  one  must 
drink  largely. 

Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  Philip  Gil- 
bert Hamerton  firmly  believed  in  this 
"law  of  literature"  despite  Herbert 
Spencer's  assurance  that  to  be  successful 
in  any  field  one  must  first  be  "a 
healthy  human  animal."    Hamerton  rec- 


ommended the  habitual  use  of  wine  and 
beer  by  writers,  and  did  not  consider  as 
irrational  the  liberal  regimen  of  Goethe, 
who,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  com- 
puted the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  con- 
sumed at  fifty  thousand  bottles.  Goethe's 
thirsty  muse  would  probably  have  tipped 
glass  for  glass  with  Scott's,  who  kept  the 
gauger  busy  while  he  wove  Waverley  and 
beat  out  the  rhythmic  thumps  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake," 

When  the  Bottle  Went  Round 
"Yes,"  says  the  blithe  adherent  to 
Bacchus,  "the  days  when  real  literature 
was  produced  were  the  days  when  the 
bottle  went  round."  And  there  would 
seem  to  be  something  in  the  classic 
claim  that  those  years  which  frothed 
their  bumpers  to  the  brim  were  the  years 
of  literary  greatness.  But  after  giving 
the  merry  god  his  just  due  as  an  aid  to 
the  world's  literature,  who  shall  say  that 
the  intellects  of  the  great  ones  were  not 
hindered  as  much  as  they  were  aided  by 
him?  In  other  words,  did  these  great 
men  write  these  great  things  because  of 
their  free  use  of  alcohol  or  in  spite  of  it? 
With  all  due  deference  to  Hamerton  and 
the  upholders  of  the  literary  tankard,  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  a  drunken,  fog- 
brained  Dickens  could  have  produced  as 
wonderful  a  set  of  life  studies  as  the  un- 
deniably keen-witted  and  sober  one?  Or 
could  George  Eliot,  whose  fiction,  as  a 
purely  intellectual  performance,  is  re- 
garded by  many  able  critics  as  the  great- 
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est  ever  produced,  have  plied  her  assidu- 
ous and  fastidious  pen  to  such  purpose 
had  her  hand  trembled  under  **the  in- 
fluence" ? 

Kant,  who  declared  that  beer  was 
poison  and  never  wrote  anything  when 
under  the  stimulus  of  drink,  made  his 
breakfast  on  a  draught  of  early  morning 
air  and  a  cup  of  tea.  On  this  he  wrote 
eight  hours  uninterruptedly.  Balzac, 
whose  genius  is  declared  by  many  to  be 
first  in  fiction,  made  no  reliance  whatever 
upon  alcohol,  but  drank  vast  quantities  of 
coffee  while  he  wrote,  and  this,  it  is  be- 
lieved, hastened  his  end  by  nervous 
disease. 

The  Men  of  To-day 

Coming  now,  with  all  due  delicacy,  to 
the  inspiration  afforded  to  living  writers 
by  alcoholic  libations — the  dead  folk  can- 
not strike  back — let  me  say  that  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
left  me  with  the  decided  impression  that 
he  employs  no  stimulants  to  quicken  an 
imagination  that  has  soared  as  far  afield 
as  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
fiction.  I  am  also  assured  by  those  who 
know  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  *s  literary 
methods  that  alcohol  did  not  lend  itself 
to  the  making  of  Desperate  Remedies  or 
of  Tess  of  the  D'Urhevilles.  Now  it  may 
be  a  confession  of  poor  literary  judg- 
ment, but  as  for  myself  I  would  far 
rather  read  a  sober  Hardy  than  an  ever- 
so-exhilarated  Scott. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Kip- 
ling emulates  or  even  approves  of  the 
abstemious  practices  of  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Hardy  (there  has  been  some  preju- 
diced cavil  to  the  contrary) ;  but  I  am 
told  that  British  brandy-and-soda  has 
never  entered  very  largely  into  the  mak- 
ing of  Mulvaney  fiction.  Mr.  Kipling 
smokes  prodigiously  while  writing,  as 
does  also  Mr.  James  M.  Barrie.  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  not  averse  to  brandy 
and  soda  nor  to  the  American  cocktail, 
but  he  never  drinks  before  or  during  his 
writing  hours. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  Charley 
Steele  was  so  brilliant  in  legal  argument 
when  fortified  by  liquor,  scorns  the  aid 
of  alcohol  in  his  work.  And  for  the  most 
part  the  British  literary  workmen  of  to- 
day are  a  sober  lot.    For  the  matter  of 


that  so  are  the  Americans,  though  here 
and  there  a  smaller  literary  figure  leans 
against  the  lamp  post. 

Drunkenness  among  magazine  and 
newspaper  writers  was  rather  common  in 
the  'seventies  and  'eighties.  I  can  recall 
the  names  of  at  least  twenty  well-known 
journalists,  East  and  West,  who  were 
notoriously  given  to  drink  even  up  to  the 
late  'nineties;  but  from  that  time  on  to 
the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  intemperance  amon?  magazine 
and  newspaper  men.  The  idea  that  to 
write  a  good  article  one  must  first  be 
"well  corned'' — a  notion  formerly  preva- 
lent in  some  editorial  offices — ^no  longer 
holds  good,  and  there  is  far  less  tolerance 
for  the  sot  on  the  part  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  proprietors.  As  I  write  I  re- 
call the  names  of  three  really  brilliant 
editorial  writers  who  have  been  placed  on 
the  toboggan  during  the  past  five  years 
because  of  their  inability  to  "keep 
straight."  Sober  writers  are  demanded 
nowadays  on  magazine  and  newspaper 
staffs,  and  the  **ginned-up"  genius,  for- 
merly held  in  a  sort  of  awe  by  editors, 
finds  himself  on  the  cold  outside. 

Using  Tobacco  and  Coffee 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have 
been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  habits 
of  many  of  the  leading  literary  men  of 
this  country.  One  thing  that  has  struck 
me  very  forcibly  has  been  the  reliance  of 
so  many  of  them,  not  upon  alcohol,  but 
upon  coffee  and  tobacco.  There  are 
authors  who  actually  believe  they  cannot 
write  without  an  abundant  supply  of  cof- 
fee at  hand.  Nearly  all  of  these  work  at 
night.  Some  of  them  frankly  confess  to 
"nerves,"  while  others  profess  that  a 
dozen  demi-tasses  of  an  evening  do  them 
no  harm.  From  my  observation  I  should 
say  that  the  coffee  habit  is  growing 
apace,  and  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
a  safe  one.  Because  Balzac  killed  him- 
self with  coffee  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  author  of  the  "best-seller"  in 
America  should  do  so,  and  yet  the  coffee 
fetish  is  gaining  hold  from  day  to  day. 
Speaking  of  coffee,  Thoreau  once  de- 
clared he  did  not  require  any  muddy 
stimulant  to  help  him  enjoy  the  natural 
rapture  of  the  morning;  and  yet  Emer- 
son and  the  elder  Hawthorne  found  in- 
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spiration  in  a  moderate  use  of  that  bever- 
age ;  and  many  writers  of  to-day  declare 
fhat  it  clears  the  head  and  helps  compo- 
sition. 

As  for  smoking,  that  habit  has  become 
almost  universal  among  American  writ- 
ers. Many  of  them  confess  to  me  that 
they  cannot  move  the  pen  with  the  right 
hand  if  they  do  not  have  a  cigar  or  pipe 
or  cigarette  in  the  left.  Bret  Harte  used 
to  say,  "My  first  line  every  morning  is  a 
cigar  and  so  is  my  second."  He  drank 
but  little,  as  wine  or  liquor  of  any  kind 
"flew  to  his  head." 

Stephen  Crane,  at  whose  literary  glass- 
eating  and  sword-swallowing  we  gaped 
for  a  while,  was  a  tremendous  smoker 
of  cigarettes  and,  I  fear,  a  man  who 
learned  no  lesson  from  the  temperance 
school.  As  a  result  he  died  young,  as  did 
also  Frank  Norris,  another  free  user  of 
tobacco.  The  hearts  of  both  these  men 
were  affected  by  smoking. 

Markham,  Muir  and  Chambers 

Mr.  Edwin  Markham  does  not  smoke 
at  all,  nor  does  he  use  alcohol  or  coflFee 
save  in  a  most  limited  way ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  other  gifted  Cali- 
fornian,  Mr.  John  Muir,  who,  when  told 
by  a  literary  friend  that  he  smoked  and 
drank  while  he  wrote,  said :  "Better  quit 
both  habits — theyll  be  sure  to  dull  your 
brain  in  time." 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers,  whose  hero 
in  The  Ftghing  Chance  and  whose  hero- 
ine in  The  Danger  Mark  are  both  ad- 
dicted to  drink,  and  whose  symptoms 
their  author  follows  so  learnedly,  assures 
me  that  he  uses  no  alcoholic  aid  to  liter- 
ary composition.  In  reply  to  a  note  that  I 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject  he  says: 
"I  do  not  use  stimulants  when  writing — 
if  that  fa^t  IS  of  the  slightest  interest  to 
anybody."  Which  it  is,  of  course,  as  it 
proves  that  in  order  to  write  a  best-seller 
with  a  drunken  hero  one  does  not  have 
to  borrow  Bacchus's  staff.  • 

HOWELLS  AND  HawTHORNE 

Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  has  writ- 
ten so  many  books  without  the  aid  of 
stimulants  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
him  opposed  to  the  idea  of  an  intemperate 
muse.  He  must  have  felt  very  strange 
and  out  of  place  when  he  made  his  Bo- 


hemian studies  in  the  New  York 
rathskellers.  "As  I  neither  drank  nor 
smoked,"  he  says  of  his  experiences  in 
Pfaff's,  "my  part  of  the  carousal  was 
limited  to  a  German  pancake."  But  Walt 
Whitman,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Pfaif's,  and  whom  Mr.  Howells  met 
there,  made  no  protest  when  he  was  of- 
fered a  stein. 

Like  h\s  famous  progenitor,  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  is  a  good  example  of  literary 
sobriety.  "I  drink,"  he  writes  to  me, 
"two  or  three  cups  of  coflFee  a  day,  twice 
as  much  cold  water,  and  no  liquor  of  any 
sort  at  any  time.  I  smoke  from  four  to 
five  cigarettes  while  I  am  writing,  but  be- 
lieve that  I  would  do  wisely  to  omit 
them."  He  says  further:  "The  author 
of  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box  told  me  in 
his  youth — ^he  having  at  that  period  been 
an  immense  admirer  of  Balzac — ^that 
coflFee  and  midnight  productiveness  were 
prime  conditions  of  his  Genius.  Were  I 
in  the  business  of  breeding  literary 
geniuses,  I  should  certainly  counsel  them 
to  let  liquor  alone  and  to  treat  tobacco 
gently.  And  as  for  such  as  imagine  that 
coflFee  aflFects  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
brain,  I  should  advise  quitting  it.  Take 
reasonable  exercise,  keep  outdoors  when 
possible,  eat  not  much,  drink  less  or  noth- 
ing, be  like  the  Greeks  in  all  sane  tem- 
perance." 

Men  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Plains 

Mr.  Jack  London  did  not  acquire  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  miners  while  in 
Alaska  gleaning  material  for  The  Call  of 
the  Wild,  He  finds  his  inspiration  in 
cigarettes,  of  which  he  took  half  a  boat- 
load when  he  went  on  his  Pacific  cruise. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  another  Pacific 
voyager,  often  smoked  as  many  as  forty 
cigarettes  in  a  day,  and  Mr.  London  is 
apparently  emulating  him. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  who 
is  always  a  sane  writer,  and  whom  I 
knew  did  not  require  alcoholic  inspiration 
for  his  novels,  what  he  thought  about  the 
eflFect  of  stimulants  upon  writers  at  their 
work,  he  replied :  "Energy  artificially  in- 
duced is  not  likely  to  last  long.  This  is 
true  of  physical  energy  and  still  more 
true  of  the  mental  or  nervous  sort  de- 
manded by  authors  and  other  artists.  A 
man  in  perfect  health  should  need  noth- 
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ing  else  but  his  health  to  support  him  in 
composition.  I  have  no  special  customs 
and  find  no  special  needs  in  composition." 

The  wonderful  word- juggling  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  whose  best  work, 
The  Boss,  has,  I  am  told,  become  a 
sort  of  text-book  for  political  students,  is, 
not  the  product  of  the  still;  for  Mr. 
Lewis  never  tastes  intoxicating  drinks  in 
any  form.  He  thinks,  however,  that  on 
long  stretches  of  literary  labour  he  is 
aided  in  his  work  by  the  demi-tasse  and 
the  pipe.  While  writing  he  takes  "coffee 
sandwiches,"  as  he  calls  them.  These 
consist  of  a  cup  of  coffee  between  two 
glasses  of  water,  repeated  many  times  of 
a  night. 

I  know  a  successful  American  author 
who  does  most  of  his  writing  in  Europe 
and  who  rarely  sits  down  to  work  in  the 
morning  before  he  has  finished  his  bottle 
of  champagne.  Now  there  are  more  rea- 
sons than  one  why  all  our  writers  do  not 
begin  the  day's  work  with  champagne; 
but  I  doubt  if  few  of  them  would  do  so 
if  they  could  afford  it.  For,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  the  thirsty  muse  is  pre- 
paring for  an  inglorious  exit  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  seen  again  upon  the 
stage.  Here  and  there  she  is,  indeed, 
making  some  positively  last  appearances, 
but  they  are  becoming  less  frequent  year 
by  year. 

The  Indiana  Group 

I  am  impressed  by  the  literary  methods 
of  Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips,  who  for 
years  has  written  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand to  seven  thousand  words  a  day,  be- 
ginning at  seven  in  the  morning  and 
working  until  after  noon,  upon  little  or  no 
bodily  nourishment  of  any  kind  save  a 
handful  of  grapes,  which  he  calls  his 
"breakfast."  Many  cigarettes  he  smokes 
but  no  liquor  does  he  drink.  He  tells  me 
that  to  produce  a  novel  of  a  hundred 
thousand  words  he  often  has  to  turn  out 
a  million,  as  he  writes  and  rewrites  and  is 
never  satisfied  with  his  work. 

Two  others  of  the  Indiana  group  of 
authors,  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  and  Mr. 
George  Ade,  who,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  have  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
Prohibition  movement  in  their  State,  find 
coffee  an  aid  to  composition. 

Once  when  I  sent  a  man  to  a  well- 


known  American  writer  to  induce  him  to 
sit  down  in  his  hotel  and  write  a  paper 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe, 
the  messenger  came  back  to  me  and  re- 
ported that  Mr. had  agreed  to  write 

the  article  that  night,  and  as  a  first  prepa- 
ration for  his  literary  labours  he  had  sent 
down  for  a  quart  of  coffee ! 

Another  man  who  believes  in  coffee  as 
an  aid  to  literary  labour,  although  in  less 
than  quart  quantities,  is  Mr.  Will  Har- 
ben,  the  author  of  that  charming  series 
of  Southern  romances.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Harben  has  written  the  following  at 
my  request: 

Alcohol  could  hardly  be  depended  on  as  a 
help  in  any  protracted  work  like  a  novel  that 
has  to  be  worked  on  day  by  day.  The  after- 
effects would  surely  be  bad  in  the  constant 
use  of  such  a  drug.  As  to  coffee,  I  can  say 
firmly  that  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in 
my  work.  Drinking  it  only  in  the  morning 
immediately  before  doing  my  usual  daily  two 
hours*  work,  it  seems  to  be  exactly  the  stimu- 
lant, that  I  need.  I  have  tried  to  do  without 
it,  as  a  test,  once  or  twice,  and  have  found 
that  my  ideas  simply  would  not  fall  into  shape. 
Having  had  this  experience  for  twenty  years, 
I  was  not  much  surprised  by  reading  that 
some  great  scientist,  whose  name  I  cannot  just 
now  recall,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  coffee 
was  not  only  harmless  taken  moderately,  but 
that  it  was  the  greatest  known  stimulant  to 
the  imagination.  I  don't  use  tobacco  in  any 
form,  but  I've  sometimes  thought  that  smokers 
are  helped  by  smoking  as  I  am  by  coffee. 

If  in  a  chorus  of  nightingales  and  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage  a  modest  finch  may 
be  permitted  to  pipe  his  little  note,  I 
would  say  that  as  a  writer  I  have  found 
tobacco  far  less  injurious  than  coffee,  and 
just  as  effective,  and  that  as  for  loading 
up  with  liquor  of  any  sort  while  writing, 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  wearing  tight 
shoes  if  I  were  a  letter  carrier — the 
hampering  process  would  be  about  equal 
in  either  case. 

For  "obvious  reasons" — dear  old  tag! 
— I  have  not  mentioned  the  names  of 
women  writers  in  this  connection.  I  am 
gallant  enough  to  say,  however,  that  I 
know  of  none  that  drinks  while  writing, 
but  I  am  truthful  enough  to  remark  that 
I  know  of  at  least  three  very  charming 
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ladies   who   write  charming   books    for 
which  they  find  inspiration  in  cigarettes. 

The  Old  Order  Changeth 
I  could  write  down  a  long  list  of 
strictly  cold-water  authors  of  this  coun- 
try— men  who  do  not  use  any  form  of 
Stimulants  while  writing,  hut  this  would 
be  almost  ec|uivalenf  to  a  literary  roll- 
call.  Such  a  report  conld  not  have  been 
truthfully  made  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  there  was  still  a  lingering  super- 
stition in  favour  of  the  alcoholic  author. 
It  is  safe  to  say  at  this  day  that  no  snch 
superstition  exists.  Authors,  like  all 
other  men  who  use  their  brains,  know 
now  that  in  the  course  of  time — generally 
a  very  short  time — alcohol  taken  ■  im- 
moderately clogs  rather  than  lubricates 
the  intellectual  machine.     Writing  is  an 


unnatural  work  at  the  best  and  superin- 
duces all  manner  of  bodily  ills,  the  chief 
of  which  is  indigestion;  and  modern 
writers  know  that  they  must  obey  certain 
hygienic  laws  if  they  are  to  survive,  and 
that  to  drink  heavily  is  to  die. 

So  year  by  year  we  hear  les.'i  of  the  gin 
genius  and  more  and  more  of  the  healthy, 
fresh-air  writer.  There  he  those  who  say 
that  this  is  one  reason  why  ours  is  an  age 
of  literary  mediocritv ;  but  this  is  a  postu- 
late easily  challenged,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  when  our  present-day  writers  are 
looked  back  upon  along  a  perspective  of 
'century  mile-posts  it  wilt  he  seen  that 
they  did  as  good  work  as  their  prede- 
cessors. And  I  am  further  convinced 
that  it  will  be  esteemed  as  greatly  to  their 
Credit  that  theirs  was  a  sober  age. 

Bailey  Millard. 
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In  Germany 

■  HE  best  writer  of  de- 
Btective  stories  in  Ger- 
Bmany  to-day  is  undoubt- 
Bedly  Augusta  Groner,  of 

■  Vienna.  Her  name  is 
B  never   mentioned   in  the 

amagazincs     that     set     a 

standard  of  criticism,  and  the  essayists 
who  discourse  on  modern  literature  know 
not  her  fame.  This  is  natural,  for  de- 
tective stories  are  not  literature,  accord- 
ing to  German  ideas.  But  Augusta 
Groner's  novels  are  sold  in  cheap  editions 
in  enormous  quantity,  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  her  work. 

With  Anna  Katherine  Green  she  shares 
a  lonely  niche  as  an  example  of  what 
women  can,  but  usually  do  not,  do  as 
writers  of  detective  stories.  Mrs.  Gro- 
ner's work  is  uneven,  but  in  the  best  of  it 
her  skill  in  inventing  and  unravelling  a 
mystery  places  her  in  the  front  rank. 
She  makes  no  pretence  at  literary  style ; 
her  manner  of  writing  is  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  most  of  her  characters  are 


alive,  and  there  is  no  disputing  her  gift 
as  a  spinner  of  yarns.  The  plot  is  full 
of  interest  always,  and  grips  from  the 
beginning.  There  are  a  few  isolated  ex- 
amples of  good  detective  stories  by  other 
German  writers,  and  there  is  an  immense 
deal  of  poor  work  of  the  same  kind  to  be 
found.  But  there  is  no  other  writer  of 
detective  stories  whose  collective  work 
woidd  stand  comparison  with  the  hooks 
of  the  best  French  and  English  writers  in 
the  same  field. 

Within  the  limits  of  her  chosen  line  of 
work  Augusta  Groner  is  very  versatile. 
She  does  not  tie  herself  down  to  any  par- 
ticular method,  no  two  of  her  novels  are 
alike  in  construction.  She  gives  us  the 
crime-mystery  where  the  main  interest 
hinges  on  the  revealing  of  the  truth  by 
the  work  of  skilled  professionals;  and 
she  gives  us  also  the  crime-mystery  suffi- 
cient unto  itself,  the  story  where  the 
theme  centres  in  the  fate,  of  those  near 
to  the  victim.  But  there  is  always  a 
mystery,  and  a  good  one,  which  does  not 
let  the  reader's  attention  flag. 
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One  of  Mrs.  Groner's  latest  stories, 
and  one  of  the  best,  was  The  Crippled 
Hand,  and  had  a  plot  of  more  than  usual 
strength  and  interest.    The  suspense  was 
cleverly  handled,   and  the  mystery  not 
solved   until  the  last  chapter.     It   had 
some  unique  points  of  difference  from 
the  conventional  in  that  sort  of  story, 
and  was  well  constructed.     While  Au- 
gusta Groner  strikes  out  in  new  fields 
very  frequently,  some  of  her  best  stories 
are  connected  by  the  personality  of  a 
professional  detective,  for  she,  too,  fol- 
lowing noted  .precedent,  has  created  one 
favourite  figure  who  is  concerned  in  the 
unravelling  of  many  of  her  most  exciting 
mysteries.     Mrs.   Groner's   detective    is 
Joseph  Muller,  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
Secret  Police.    Muller  is  a  small,  meek- 
looking  individual,  who  has  gone  wrong 
in  youth  and  has  devoted  his  life  after- 
ward to  the  hounding  down  of  crime. 
Muller  is  one  of  the  natural-bom  de- 
tectives, the  lust  of  the  chase  aflFects  him 
as  it  does  a  bloodhound.   He  is  a  genius, 
and  would  be  invaluable  to  the  Austrian 
police  were  it  not  for  a  very  peculiar 
trait  in  his  character,  a  trait  which  makes 
him  diflFer  from  all  other  noted  detectives 
of  fiction.     Muller  suffers  from  a  soft 
heart,  and  when,  as  often  happens  in  fol- 
lowing UP  a  crime,  he  discovers  that  the 
criminal,  whom  he  never  fails  to  unearth, 
is  a  far  better  man  than  his  victim,  this 
soft   heart   proves    his    undoing.     More 
than  once  Muller  warns  his  prey  and  the 
law  is  balked.     Because  of  this  Muller 
is  at  last  obliged  to  leave  his  official  po- 
sition, but  a  little  fortune  left  him  by  a 
high  official  whom  he  saved  in  this  man- 
ner  from  disgrace   allows   him   to   live 
the  quiet  life  of  retirement  that  suits  him. 
But  his  creator  hints  that  the  police  are 
inclined  to  consult  Muller  in  private  over 
any  knotty  problem,  and   she  has  also 
many  adventures  of  his  earlier  life  to 
fall  back  on.     Among  the  best  of  the 
stories  with  Muller  as  a  central  figure  are 
the    three    novels    entitled    Murdered? 
The  Golden  Bullet,  and  Why  She  Put 
Out  the  Lamp.    In  the  first,  the  chance 
finding  of  a  note-book  on  a  lonely  road 
leads  to  the  saving  of  a  young  heiress 
from    imprisonment    or    even    possible 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  rascally  step- 
brother who  desires  her  fortune.     The 


Golden  Bullet  is  the  story  which  puts  an 
end  to  Miiller's  official  career  and  gives 
him  an  independent  income.  A  hand- 
some young  college  professor  is  found 
dead  in  his  study,  with  all  the  doors  and 
windows  locked  on  the  inside,  and  a 
golden  bullet  in  his  heart.  From  the 
nature  of  the  wound  suicide  is  impossible, 
and  the  professor's  own  revolver  lies 
fully  loaded  at  his  side,  a  weapon  of  a 
different  calibre  from  the  one  which  fired 
the  fatal  bullet.  Aided  by  a  chance  inci- 
dent which  reveals  a  clue  to  his  quick 
mind,  Muller  follows  up  the  mystery  and 
discovers  that  the  murderer  is  a  high 
official  in  good  standing  at  the  Court  of 
the  little  Duchy  where  the  murder  takes 
place. 

But  the  facts  back  of  the  murder  win 
Muller's  heart  for  this  official,  who  is  a 
far  nobler  and  better  nature  than  his 
faithless  wife  (whom  he  drove  to  her 
death  at  her  own  hands)  or  her  coward 
lover,  whom  the  betrayed  husband  killed 
with  a  bullet  made  from  his  wife's  wed- 
ding ring.  Muller  warns  Councillor 
Kniepp,  who,  by  suicide,  escapes  from  the 
disgrace  of  a  trial,  and  in  gratitude  the 
rich  councillor  leaves  a  little  fortune  to 
the  detective.  But  the  police,  glad  them- 
selves to  have  shut  off  a  Court  scandal, 
are  obliged  to  discharge  Muller,  as  they 
cannot  officially  countenance  the  balking 
the  law  of  its  prey. 

But  in  an  earlier  story,  Why  She  Put 
Out  the  Lamp,  we  are  told  another  of 
Muller's  exploits,  and  it  is  a  tale  of  high 
excellence  along  the  lines  of  the  conven- 
tionally constructed  detective  story.  The 
tale  starts  with  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
der, and  Muller,  despite  the  blundering 
efforts  of  the  official  authorities,  who  run 
into  all  sorts  of  blind  alleys  in  following  up 
wrong  clues,  tracks  down  the  murderer 
in  the  person  of  a  very  sympathetic  young 
painter.  But  Muller  and  the  reader  have 
both  grown  to  like  the  artist,  and  the 
victim  was  an  utterly  worthless  black- 
mailer, killed  in  a  moment  of  righteous 
wrath.  Muller  wavers  between  his  duty 
and  his  strong  desire  to  aid  in  the  escape 
of  the  man  his  own  efforts  alone  have 
brought  to  bay.  He  need  do  nothing,  he 
need  merely  not  tell  what  he  knows  and 
Hubert  Thorn  can  escape.  But  the  lat- 
ter, hearing  that  an  innocent  man  has 
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been  imprisoned  for  his  crime,  makes  the 
decision  for  Miiller,  and  gives  himself  up. 
He  is  tried  and  convicted,  with  all  sorts 
of  extenuating  circumstances,  and  the 
story  has  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
"happy  ending."  It  is  a  good  story,  that 
does  not  give  a  moment's  chance  for  a 
flagging  of  the  interest. 

By  a  Thread  and  The  Ninty-seventh 
are  other  good  stories  from  the  pen  of 
Augusta  Groner,  the  last  being  a  weird 
and  gruesome  tale  of  a  murder  done  by  a 
lunatic  who  in  his  violent  moments 
fancies  himself  a  reincarnation  of  the 
French  murderer  Cardillac.  By  a  Thread 
is  a  rather  unusual  story  of  a  small  pro- 
vincial town  in  which  a  fat  and  peaceful 
citizen,  a  retired  merchant,  is  forced  by 
circumstances  to  become  a  detective  in 
secret  and  to  unearth  the  mystery  of  the 
life  of  a  leading  light  of  the  town.  Taken 
all  in  all,  Mrs.  Groner's  work  is  excellent 
and  entitles  her  to  be  named  with  the 
best  of  other  lands.  She  improves  as  she 
goes  on«  her  later  works  are  free  from  a 
certain  old-fashioned  style  of  narrative 
which  dulls  the  others  at  times,  the  action 
is  quicker,  the  method  of  construction 
more  up  to  date. 

Dietrich  Theden,  Carl  Rosner,  Fred- 
erick Thieme,  and  J.  Kaulbach  are  other 
German  writers  who  have  essayed  detec- 
tive stories.  Rosner's  novel.  The 
Versegy  Case,  and  Theden's,  The  Counsel 
for  the  Defence,  are  clever  stories  of  the 
conventional  sort.  Kaulbach's  White  Car- 
nation  is  better  than  either,  as  the  mys- 
tery is  less  easily  solved,  and  it  fulfils  the 
rule  of  the  best  detective  story  con- 
struction, i.e.,  that  the  murderer  shall  be 
before  our  eyes,  unsuspected,  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  story  is  also  hu- 
manly interesting  through  its  love  plot, 
for  it  is  the  efforts  of  a  young  girl  to 
clear  her  betrothed's  name  that  lead  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  mystery. 

Not  Guilty,  by  August  Schrader,  is  an- 
other rather  good  tale,  the  interest  cen- 
tring in  the  personality  of  a  mysterious 
young  woman  and  an  Unknown,  who 
sends  her  a  regular  income  through  a 
Hamburg  bank.  The  story  begins  ex- 
cellently, keeps  an  even  pace  throughout 
two-thirds  of  the  book,  but  weakens 
badly  toward  the  end. 

If  we  would  include  in  the  detective- 


story  class  stories  of  mystery  only,  then 
we  find  many  of  the  best  names  of  Ger- 
man literature  among  the  writers  of  such 
tales.  Zschokke's  The  Dead  Guest  is  a 
classic  both  in  literary  value  and  in  the 
excellence  of  the  narrative.  The  delight- 
ful manner  in  which  an  old  superstition 
works  up  in  the  incidents  that  happen  in 
a  little  provincial  capital,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  pranks  of  two  or  three 
young  men,  one  of  whom  impersonates 
the  legendary  Dead  Guest,  makes  a  story 
which  is  thrilling  throughout  and  yet  has 
the  happy  ending  so  beloved  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  readers.  Wilhelm  Hauff  in  his 
story  The  Singer  gives  evidence  of  a 
talent  for  working  up  a  mystery  which 
might  have  led  him  to  write  detective 
stories  had  he  lived  in  the  present  day. 
A  young  Italian  singer  in  a  German 
opera  house  has  been  mysteriously 
stabbed  in  her  own  apartment  at  mid- 
night after  a  ball.  She  does  not  know 
who  her  assailant  was,  and  through  a 
chance  word  on  her  part  and  the  ofiicious 
blundering  of  a  pompous  chief  of  police, 
a  worthy  citizen  of  the  town  and  well- 
known  society  man  falls  under  suspicion. 
This  old  Councillor  Bohlnau  is  a  very 
amusing  figure,  and  his  own  terror  at  the 
suspicion  which  rests  upon  him  brings 
him  almost  to  believe  that  he  did  commit 
the  crime.  The  humorous  side  of  the  story, 
in  the  person  of  the  Councillor  and  in  the 
figure  of  an  attractive  but  very  eccentric 
young  musician,  runs  along  well  with 
the  tragedy  in  the  past  life  of  the  young 
singer.  She  recovers  from  her  wound, 
however,  her  assailant  is  discovered  and 
all  ends  happily.  This  story  has  a  po- 
sition in  classic  German  literature  which 
it  has  justly  earned. 

Baroness  de  la  Motte  Fouque  wrote  an 
interesting  little  story  called  The  Revo- 
lutionists, in  which  the  mystery  is  well 
sustained.  The  lack  in  this  little  tale, 
however,  is  that  we  do  not  know,  when 
we  come  to  the  end  of  it,  who  the  most 
mysterious  of  the  characters  really  was. 

That  unique  genius  E.  T.  A  Hoflfman, 
whose  work  undoubtedly  influenced 
Edgar  Allan  Foe,  has  given  us  two  or 
three  mystery  stories  as  strong  and  as 
characteristic  as  are  all  of  his  writings. 
Mile,  de  Scudiry  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  Uie 
days  of  the  Great  Louis  and  of  the  deeds 
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of  the  great  murderer  Cardillac.  The 
Deserted  House  is  another  wonderful 
Hoffman  story  in  which  a  weird  house, 
apoarently  deserted  of  normal  life  but 
evidently  inhabited  by  something,  an  un- 
canny old  servitor,  a  magic  mirror,  a 
crazy  countess,  a  gypsy  woman,  and  a 
beautiful  girl,  are  mingled  together  in  the 
kaleidoscopic  manner  which  is  one  of 
Hoffman's  most  entrancing  qualities. 
There  are  snatches  and  bits  of  mystery 
scattered  throueh  the  many  stories  signed 
by  Hoffman,  but  the  two  above  men- 
tioned are  most  nearly  like  in  form  and 
content  to  the  sort  of  story  we  are  here 
discussing. 

To  come  back  to  more  modem  times, 
there  is  a  story  by  the  well-known  novel- 
ist and  playwright  Paul  Lindau,  entitled 
Helene  Jung,  which  is  considered  one  of 
his  best.  It  is  a  very  good  novel,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  mystery  story  also,  had 
the  author  not  been  more  of  a  playwright 
than  a  novelist.  In  a  novel  it  would  be 
quite  permissible  to  let  the  beautiful 
heroine  remain  a  mystery  until  the  very 
last  chapter.  She  is  young,  beautiful  and 
wealthy,  we  know  that  she  has  suffered 
unjustly,  she  has  our  sympathies  entirely 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  read  on  until 
the  end  of  the  book,  before  we  find  out 
just  how  she  is  connected  with  a  catas- 
trophe that  ruined  a  certain  noble  family 
several  years  back.  The  interest  of  the 
story  is  well  sustained,  it  is  a  sort  of  thing 
one  wants  to  read  through  in  a  sitting. 
But  Lindau  is  a  successful  playwright, 
and  one  of  the  first  articles  in  the  play- 
wright's creed  is  that  while  the  persons 
in  the  play  may  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  antecedents  and  the  identity  of  the 
principal  character,  the  audience  must  be 
told  the  truth  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
game  or  it  will  lose  interest.  Therefore 
the  author  inserts  a  letter  into  one  of  the 
earlier  chapters,  a  letter  written  by  the 
heroine  to  a  cousin  in  Paris,  which  tears 
away  the  mystery  from  the  story  alto- 
gether, and  leaves  one  only  the  personal 
charm  of  the  girl  and  our  interest  in  her 
possible  fate  to  sustain  our  sympathies. 
This  letter  in  Lindau 's  book  is  the  best 
example  of  the  great  difference  between 
the  construction  of  a  novel  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  play. 

Ernst  von  Wildenbruch's  novel   The 


Wandering  Light  has  a  well-sustained 
mystery  with  a  thrill  of  uncanny  horror 
in  it.  And,  with  most  of  the  other  writ- 
ings of  this  versatile  playwright-novelist, 
it  is  a  work  of  true  literary  value  as  well. 

II.     In  Scandinavia 

Detective,  or  even  mystery,  stories  are 
rare  in  Scandinavian  literature.  But 
good  examples  may  yet  be  found,  because 
whatever  the  writers  of  the  wonderful 
Little  Nations  of  the  North  essay  to  do, 
they  do  well.  Two  such  stories  come  to 
mind  as  the  best  They  are  both  stories 
of  a  murder  mystery,  one  being  a  classic 
of  true  literary  value,  the  other  a 
thoroughly  good  modern  tale  of  action. 
Among  the  Danish  writers  in  the  early 
days  of  the  past  century,  there  was  a  de- 
lightfully talkative  chap  by  the  name  of 
Steen  Steensen  Blicher,  who  filled  volume 
after  volume  with  stories,  stories  of  love, 
of  adventure,  or  of  mystery,  told  in  an 
easy-going,  jovial  style  which  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  The  story  which  is 
chosen  as  the  best  example  of  his  talent 
by  literary  anthologies  is  entitled  The 
Rector  of  Veilbye.  It  is  as  striking  and 
touching  a  little  tale  of  a  murder  mystery 
as  one  could  find  anywhere,  the  quaint 
archaism  of  the  language  giving  an  added 
strength  and  an  added  charm  to  the  in- 
teresting plot.  The  story  is  told  in  what 
purports  to  be  ''Extracts  from  the  diary 
of  Eric  Srensen,  district  judge." 

When  Eric  Srensen  was  appointed  dis- 
trict judge  of  a  rural  township  in  Den- 
mark— the  story  is  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened many  years  before  the  telling  of 
it — he  looks  about  him  fd^  a  wife  to  share 
his  prosperity  and  his  honours.  His  choice 
falls  upon  the  sweet  daughter  of  the 
Rector  of  Veilbye,  a  strapping  priest  of 
warm  heart  but  of  dangerously  quick 
temper.  The  judge's  wooing  meets  with 
success,  to  the  chagrin  of  a  rich  peasant 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  also  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  young  lady  and  had  been 
refused  by  her  and  by  her  father.  This 
peasant,  Morten  Bruus,  had  already  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  judge,  in  a  suit 
pending  against  him,  by  offering  him  a 
fine  pair  of  horses  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price.  Judge  Srensen  understood  the 
motive,  refused  to  buy  the  horses,  and 
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decided  the  case  against  Bruus,  who  was 
in  the  wrong.  Bruus  swore  vengeance, 
and  the  judge  is  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
a  brother  of  his  enemy,  Nils  Bruus,  is 
employed  as  coachman  by  the  Rector  of 
Veilbye.  Nils  is  lazy  and  impertinent, 
and  the  judge,  aided  by  his  betrothed,  en- 
deavours to  persuade,  the  rector  to  dis- 
charge the  man.  Preparations  for  the 
wedding  go  on  merrily,  but  one  day  the 
rector  comes  in  great  distress  to  his 
future  son-in-law's  office  and  confesses 
an  occurrence  in  which  he  has  not  borne 
himself  in  a  manner  befitting  his  position. 
The  laziness  of  his  coachman  Nils  had 
annoyed  him  into  a  quarrel  with  the  fel- 
low, and  his  quick  temper  g:etting  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  the  rector  had  raised  his 
spade  and  hit  the  man  over  the  head 
twice.  Nils  fell  to  the  ground  as  if 
stunned,  but  after  a  few  moments,  to  the 
rector's  great  relief,  he  sprang  up  and  ran 
away.  Beyond  his  own  regret  at  his  un- 
priestly  anger,  the  rector  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  this  incident.  But 
his  daughter  and  the  judge  had  pre- 
monitions of  'evil  which  are  soon  proven 
to  be  only  too  true.  Nils  has  apparently 
disappeared  completely,  and  disturbing 
rumours  begin  to  be  circulated  about  the 
neighbourhood.  One  day  Morten  Bruus 
appears  before  the  judge  with  the  accu- 
sation that  the  rector  had  killed  his 
brother  and  buried  him  in  his  garden. 
He  demands  a  search,  and  to  the  horror 
of  all,  a  body  is  found  buried  in  the  rec- 
tor's garden.  As  three  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  alleged  killing,  the  face  is  un- 
recognisable, but  the  general  appearance 
and  the  clothes  are  recognised  by  all,  and 
the  corpse  is  proclaimed  to  be  that  of  Nils 
Bruus.  The  rector  denies  his  guilt,  but 
when  witnesses  are  brought  who  claim  to 
have  seen  him  carrying  the  body  from  the 
wood  at  night,  he  breaks  down.  He  tells 
the  judge  that  since  childhood  he  has 
been  subject  to  somnambulistic  spells,  and 
that  in  this  case  he  must  have  gone  to  the 
wood,  found  the  man  dead  from  his 
wound,  and  buried  him  in  the  garden,  re- 
membering nothing  of  the  circumstance 
in  his  waking  hours. 

With  noble  resignation,  the  rector  pre- 
pares to  meet  the  punishment  for  his  im- 
intentional  crime.  The  young  judge,  who 
was  to  have  become  his  son,  is  obliged  to 


sentence  him  to  death  and  to  see  the  sen- 
tence carried  out.  The  lovers  are  parted 
forever  and  the  rector's  daughter  disap- 
pears. Here  the  diary  stops.  What 
follows  is  told  in  a  document  signed  by 
the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 
Twenty  years  later,  a  beggar  appears  at 
this  rector's  door  and  reveals  .himself  as 
the  missing  Nils  Bruus.  The  finding  of 
the  body  and  the  accusation  of  murder 
against  the  rector  of  Veilbye  were  parts 
of  a  diabolical  plot  invented  by  Morten 
Bruus  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  rec- 
tor and  the  judge  for  slights  he  had 
suffered  at  their  hands.  This  little  tale 
is  not  more  than  six  thousand  words 
in  length,  but  there  are  few  stories 
which  so  hold  the  reader,  and  in  which 
the  climax  comes  with  such  a  thrill  of 
horror. 

Among  contemporary  Scandinavian 
writers,  the  Dane,  Baron  Palle  Rosen- 
krantz,  is  already  known  to  American 
readers  as  the  author  of  two  detective 
stories  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
English.  Another  of  his  novels,  What 
the  Forest  Pool  Hid,  published  as  yet 
only  in  the  original  Danish,  is  a  better 
story  than  either  of  those  done  into  Eng- 
lish. 

Beginning  with  the  finding  of  the  body 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  a  little 
forest  pool,  a  story  of  tragic  intrigue 
and  tragic  love  is  unearthed  by  a 
young  Danish  detective.  The  interest  of 
the  story  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this 
young  detective  does  not  stand  outside 
the  case,  as  the  impartial  instrument  of 
justice.  His  happiness  is  vitally  involved 
in  the  mystery  he  is  helping  to  solve,  as 
all  of  his  efforts  seem  to  point  more  and 
more  to  the  guilt  of  the  father  of  the  girl 
he  is  beginning  to  love.  The  reader  also 
has  begun  to  like  the  suspected  Swedish 
baron  and  his  charming  daughter,  and 
shares  the  young  detective's  horror  as  the 
story  develops.  But  the  ending  is  a 
happy  one  for  the  lovers  and  for  the 
baron.  Both  in  the  inventing  and  un- 
ravelling of  the  mystery,  and  in  the  sheer 
human  interest  of  the  story  which  lies 
back  of  the  murder,  this  novel  ranks  high. 
It  is  full  of  action,  and  the  plot  is  an  un- 
usually strong  one  in  its  tragic  intensity. 
It  is  even  in  construction  and  the  style  is 
very  moderiL 
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The  demand  for  cheap  detective  stories 
of  poor  quality  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
great  in  Scandinavia  as  in  Germany.  The 
need  of  the  cheaper  sort  of  magazines  is 
supplied  by  translations  of  French,  Ger- 
man or  English  works.  The  few  stories 
of  the  sort  we  do  find  are,  therefore,  of 
a   belter  grade.     In   Germany  we  find 


translations  of  all  the  better  known 
French  and  English  works  of  the  class, 
and  numberless  poor  imitations  of  them 
by  German  writers.  There  is  a  good 
market  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  Germany, 
although  the  critics  refuse  to  accept  it  as 
literature  naturally. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 


THE  TATTLER 


AUTHORS  AND  COPY 

T  has  been  the  habit  of 
I  editors  from  the  days  of 
Thackeray  and  before, 
for  all  that  1  know,  to 
relieve  their  minds  in 
print  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  unpleas- 
ant duties  of  their  profession.  The  proof- 
reader and  the  reader  of  manuscripts 
have  followed  in  the  editors'  footsteps 
and  have  confided  their  sorrows  to  the 
public,  and  now  I,  as  a  member  of  a  very 
much  larger  class — that  of  the  humble 
writer  of  short  stories — would  like  to 
make  my  griefs  public.  My  quarrel  is 
with  neither  editor,  manuscript-reader, 
nor  proof-reader,  all  of  whom  have 
dealt  with  me  in  their  several  capacities 
with  kindness  and  patience.  My  quarrel, 
if  it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  is  with 
the  naive  impertinence  with  which  the 
average  reader,  whether  casual  acquaint- 
ance or  friend,  makes  himself — for  it  is 
himself  as  often  as  it  is  herself — free  to 
ask  questions  concerning  my  ways  of 
coming  by  the  stories  which  I  write.  Just 
what  I  mean  I  think  I  can  explain  better 
by  a  few  brief  anecdotes. 

Not  long  ago  I  met  a  charming  young 
person  who  pleased  me,  not  because  of 
her  mental  endowments,  but  by  her  pretty 
looks  and  undimmed  gaiety.  As  she  was 
a  stranger  in  the  place  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  and  I  was  not,  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  put  some  pleasant  people  in  her 
way  and  to  add  to  her  good  time  as  a 
little  payment  to  her  for  being  herself, 


for  by  being  herself  she  had  added  to  my 
good  time,  for  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  have  this  pretty  grown-up  child 
about.  After  awhile  she  brought  me  up 
short  with : 

"I  have  often  wondered  why  you  are 
so  nice  to  me:  are  you  studying  me  to 
put  me  in  a  book?*'  she  asked,  her  clear 
grey  eyes  upon  me. 

"No,"  I  told  her,  answering  her  seri- 
ously as  she  had  asked  me.  "No,"  I'm 
not  studying  you."  But  I  wondered  to 
myself,  "Can  a  writer  of  stories  not 
show  so  normal  and  natural  a  human  in- 
stinct as  the  liking  of  youth  and  gaiety 
without  being  suspected  of  some  sinister 
ulterior  motive?  Can  one  not  include  a 
pretty  and  attractive  but  lonely  little  girl 
in  one's  circle  of  young  acquaintance 
without  being  suspected  of  a  desire  to 
study  her  little  foibles  with  the  end  in 
view  of  putting  them  in  a  book  ?  Because 
a  botanist  picks  a  rose  in  the  garden  we 
do  not  ask,  'Are  you  going  to  take  it  in 
the  house  to  pull  it  to  pieces?' " 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to 
have  little  mental  pictures  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  have  asked  one  this  naive  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  a  flattering  one,  showing 
as  it  does  that  one's  kindly  human  im- 
pulses are  misjudged  as  a  desire  to  ac- 
quire copy,  but  it  shows  at  least  of  what 
importance  the  average  individual  con- 
siders himself  in  this  universe,  that  so 
many  more  or  less  commonplace  indi- 
viduals should  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  are  interesting  enough 
to  become  subjects  of  literary  observa- 
tion. 

There  is  probably  no  writer  living  who 
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has  not  had  ladies  verging  upon  the  mid- 
dle age  inquire  simperingly  if  they  "were 
to  be  written  about,"  or  whose  casual 
kindness  to  some  entirely  unimportant 
young  man  has  not  been  met  with  the 
statement  that  "He  expects  to  see  him- 
self in  a  book." 

It  is  a  widespread  belief  among  people 
who  read  the  stories  in  the  magazines 
that  it  is  a  very  usual  thing  for  writers 
to  copy  their  friends  from  life  and 
describe  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  who  runs  may  recognise  them.  A 
charming  old  lady  said  to  me  not  long 
ago: 

"I  always  read  every  story  of  yours  in 
the  magazines  that  I  come  acrpss,  my 
dear."  My  vanity  as  an  author  awoke 
and  I  murmured  out  my  thanks  at  her 
appreciation. 

"Yes,"  she  pursued  cheerfully,  "it  is  so 
interesting  to  see  how  you  describe  peo- 
ple we  both  know.  How  you  do  hit  them 
off!" 

Now  it  happens  that  I  do  not  hit  them 
off  at  all,  and  that  I,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  my  craft,  never  con- 
sciously describe  a  person  whom  I  know. 
I  would  have  the  same  shrinking  at  see- 
ing my  friends  described  in  print,  under 
the  thin  guise  of  fiction,  as  I  would  have 
in  seeing  myself  dished  up  in  a  similar 
fashion.  I  have,  besides,  a  certain  pleas- 
ure in  making  my  own  inventions.  Life 
is  surely  diverse  enough  and  suggestive 
enough  for  any  one  who  has  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  S3mthetic  quality  to  dip  down 
into  it  and  bring  to  the  surface  new  com- 
binations of  his  own  without  having  to 
resort  to  photographic  descriptions  of  an 
individual. 

This  desire  to  identify  the  person  in 
the  story  with  a  real  person  amounts  to 
a  passion  with  the  majority  of  readers. 
I  remember  when  I  tried  my  prentice 
hand  on  my  first  story.  The  scene  was 
situated  in  New  England.  The  incident 
was  entirely  of  my  own  invention,  as 
were  the  people  in  the  story.  It  had  not 
been  printed  a  day  before  a  woman  came 
up  to  me  and  said  archly:  "How  well 
vou  describe  Farmer  So-and-So's  family ! 
I  recognised  every  one  of  them;"  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  word  went  abroad 
that  I  was  ''writing  up"  the  town  in 
which  I  was  bom  and  bred. 


But  here  I  must  state  the  other  side  of 
the  case.  I  sinned  once  in  this  way.  The 
people  of  whom  I  wrote  were  women  en- 
gaged in  a  business  which  left  them  no 
time  to  open  a  magazine  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  Their  environment  and 
point  of  view  were  charming  and  pictur- 
esque, so  I  used  them  in  a  story.  I 
changed  their  trade  and  covered  up  all 
details  that  might  lead  to  an  identifica- 
tion as  painstakingly  as  though  they  read 
every  magazine,  and  yet  I  left  some  little 
clue  which  caused  their  friend,  the  news- 
man, to  see  a  similarity  between  them  and 
mv  story.  Their  kindness  and  tact  in 
telling  me  what  the  newsman  had  said, 
their  smiling  refusal  to  see  themselves  in 
my  story,  hurt  me  more  than  any  anger 
of  theirs  could  have  done.  It  cured  me 
forever  from  this  especial  fault  of  liter- 
ary caddishness. 

There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  writers  concerning  this  question, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  describing  kindly 
people,  who  treat  one  with  friendship  and 
confidence,  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
be  recognised,  even  though  a  story  may 
be  flattering,  seems  to  me  worse  than  cad- 
dishness, since  it  is  a  breach  of  trust. 
Yet  it  seems  to  be  a  popular  belief,  even 
among  people  who  know  one  well  enough 
to  know  better,  that  to  an  author  nothing 
IS  sacred — the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
friends,  their  deepest  griefs,  their  hidden 
tragedies,  are  likely  to  be  described  by 
him  so,  that  all  may  recoenise  them ;  that 
the  varying  phases  of  life  which  come 
under  a  writer's  observation  are  not  a 
lesson  to  be  learned — the  raw  material, 
so  to  speak,  from  which  later  his  stories 
are  to  be  written,  but  stories  already 
made,  to  be  dished  up  unscrupulously  for 
flie  gaping  public. 

I  suppose  most  writers  have  been  told 
things  in  confidence  only  to  be  warned 
not  to  write  about  them,  or  have  had  peo- 
ple say  in  all  sincerity,  "I  would  tell  you 
so  and  so  only  I  am  afraid  you  will  make 
a  story  of  it."  As  one  hears  these  things 
one  sees  one's  self  as  a  strange  de- 
humanised creature  who  cannot  smile 
over  the  weaknesses  of  youth  or  age 
without  hastening  to  put  down  the  weak- 
nesses in  a  note-book,  who  cannot  weep 
with  a  friend  without  a  finger  upon  the 
friend's  pulse  and  the  eye  to  a  future 
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story,  who  cannot  receive  the  confidences 
of  an  unhappy  woman  without  aching  to 
put  them  into  print,  whose  very  friends 
are  being  subjected  to  a  remorseless 
analysis  with  the  end  in  view  of  a  char- 
acter for  a  book. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  authors 
who  are  guilty  of  this  sort  of  caddishness, 
who  are  false  to  the  bread  that  they  eat, 
false  to  their  friends,  willing  even  to  take 
out  their  own  personal  grievances  and 
sorrows  and  give  them  to  the  public. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  crimes  of 
the  trade,  that  men  placed  in  positions  of 
trust  betray  this  trust.  There  is  no  great 
profession  that  has  not  its  own  especial 
temptations  and  its  own  special  vices. 
Yet  when  a  treasurer  of  a  bank  departs 
with  the  funds,  we  all  express  a  decent 
surprise,  and  although  this  occurs  with  a 
certain  frequency,  we  do  not  expect  that 
all  treasurers  of  banks  are  contemplating 
like  crimes. 

Why,  then,  since  all  other  people  of  all 
other  professions  are  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  until  they  have  proven  them- 
selves guilty,  should  writers  not  be  treated 
with  the  same  leniency,  or  if  they  are 
.  suspected  of  making  copy  of  all  that 
comes  within  their  grasp,  should  not 
the  courtesy  of  silence  be  extended 
them? 

It  is  not  considered  good  form  to  ask 
a  woman  on  the  stage : 

"Madam,  are  you  virtuous?"  since  the 
ladies  in  the  theatrical  profession  have 
been  accused  of  a  certain  lightness  in 
matters  of  this  kind ;  or  to  say  to  a  man 
in  political  life: 

"I  suppose  you  make  a  great  deal  of 
your  money  through  graft !"  And  while 
the  charge  of  using  one's  friends  to  make 
no  stories  is  not  such  a  grave  charge  as 
dishonesty,  yet.  after  all,  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one  for  a  person  of  sensitive  morals 
in  this  resnect  to  hear  repeatedlv,  and  for 
this  reason  I  make  my  humble  little  plea, 
and  make  it  wistfullv.  hoping  that  it  mav 
diminish  by  a  few  the  numbers  of  people 
who  say  to  writers,  "How  you  must  revel. 
in  the  ways  of  queer  Mrs.  Smith  next 
door !  I'm  sure  you'll  put  her  in  a  story !" 
or  suggest  that  one  will  some  day  be  writ- 
ing a  book  which  will  "show  up"  one's 
native  town. 

Edith  Curtis. 


FENDER  AND  FOOTLIGHTS 

I N  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
play  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back,  acted 
by  Mr.  Forbes-Robert- 
son, everything  depends 
upon  the  audience  seeing 
[clearly  the  effect  of  the 
Christ-like  presence  on  the  vulgar,  sordid 
mortals  who  patronise  the  middle-class 
Boarding-House  to  which  the  Stranger 

Therefore  a  device  has  been  employed 
which  brings  the  entire  action  of  the  play 
to  the  centre  of  the  footlights.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  problem  to  get  the 
chief  actor  to  the  centre  of  the  scene,  but 
in  this  play  each  actor  in  turn  must  hold 
the  centre  with  him.  The  ingenious  au- 
thor (or  was  it  the  stage-manager?)  in 
this  instance  decided  that  no  place  was  so 
likely  to  be  sought  after  as  the  easy-chair 
before  the  fire.  How  better,  also,  to  show 
the  selfishness  and  boorishness  of  the 
boarders  than  to  have  a  general  scramble 
for  these  comfortable  easy-chairs  before 
the  blazing  hearth?  Excellent!  Place 
the  hero  in  one  of  these  chairs  (of  course 
with  perfect  politeness  on  his  part!)  and 
there  will  be  a  perfectly  natural  succes- 
sion of  characters  to  fall  under  his  per- 
gonal sway.  So  far,  so  good.  But.  un- 
fortunately, fires  have  a  disconcerting 
way  of  hugging  the  walls  of  a  room,  and 
it  would  never  do  to  have  the  action  take 
place  at  the  "  very  back  of  the  stage, 
neither  was  it  in  the  managerial  heart  to 
perform  the  whole  play  to  one  side  of  the 
house  to  the  enraging  of  the  other.  Then 
what  was  to  be  done? 

We  shall  see:  An  inspiration — the  ac- 
tion must  take  place  before  a  fire,  but 
need  it  be  a  real  fire?  It  will  be  an 
imaginary  fire,  and  it  will  be  placed  di- 
rectly in  the  centre  of  the  stage  before 
the  footlights.  So  now  those  that  toast 
their  toes  or  kneel  down  with  out- 
stretched palm  before  the  blaze  will  face 
the  audience  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  possible.  If  this  is  not  a  coup  de 
Ihialre,  what  is!  Not  so  had — that  is  if 
the  fire  had  been  really  left  an  imaginary 
fire.  But  the  author,  or  was  it  the  stage- 
manager?  or  was  it  the  actor?  was  afraid 
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to  trust  his  audience.  Its  imagination 
was  to  be  pieced  out  with  the  help  of  a 
nice  low  brass  fender  placed  around  the 
spot  where  the  fire  was  supposed  to  be. 
Furthermore,  to  make  certainty  doubly 
sure,  there  was  added  a  neat  little  pair 
of  brass  tongs,  and  a  hearth  broom  to 
sweep  up  the  ashes.  One  can  fancy  the 
entire  company  rubbing  its  hands  with 
glee  over  so  very  satisfactory  a  solution 
of  the  problem ! 

The  fear  in  the  heart  was  evidently 
present  that  without  a  fender  the  audience 
would  be  too  aware  of  itself  to  imagine 
the  fire  in  its  place,  but  what  really  hap- 
pened was  that  the  audience  was  rendered 
more  exquisitely  conscious  of  itself. 
True,  as  simple  old  Dr.  Johnson  said. 
the  audience  is  never  really  deceived,  but 
then  we  might  add  neither  should  it  be 
too  much  undeceived.  We  all  know  the 
painters  that  brush  in  a  boneless  hand  or 
a  limp  leg  in  the  hope  of  leading  you  past 
this  point  and  fastening  your  attention  on 
the  glorious  head  or  the  spiritual  mouth. 
And  we  all  know  what  a  miserable  fail- 
ure such  an  attempt  always  is,  and  how 
our  eye  remains  glued  to  the  forbidden 
spot.  So,  to  me,  perversely,  the  fender 
so  thoughtfully  placed  about  the  spot 
where  the  fire  should  be  (but  obviously 
cannot  be  because  of  me),  only  directs 
my  inner  eye  more  hopelessly  upon  my- 
self. Something  keeps  whispering  to  me 
that  I  have  no  right  to  be  there  taking 
the  place  of  a  nice,  self-respecting,  glow- 
ing fire! 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


PITFALLS  IN  PHILANTHROPY 

INK  of  the  greatest 
fl  changes  in  our  social 
1  fabric,  incident  to  its 
igrowth.  is  the  passing  of 
i  old-fashioned  charitable 
I  methods  and  the  substi- 

_itution  in  their  place  of 

modem  philanthropy,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Sociology,  ha"^  found  a  promi- 
nent place  in  many  of  our  college  courses. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  charities  of  the 
conscientious  woman  were  very  different 
from  what  they  now  are.     The  hospital 


and  orphan  asylum  were  visited  and  sub- 
scribed to  and  thd  charwoman  provided 
with  a  turkey  for  Christmas.  But  in 
these  days  such  simple  measures  are  en- 
tirely inadequate;  the  enormous  increase 
in  immigration  with  its  resulting  con- 
gested districts  has  necessitated  a  new 
order  of  things,  among  them  the  Settle- 
ment, which,  with  its  undoubted  bene- 
fits, has  brought  some  drawbacks  in  its 
train. 

The  Sociological  enthusiast  is  often  a 
visionary,  quick  to  feel  the  injustice  and 
hardships  under  which  his  poorer  breth- 
ren labour,  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  help 
them.  But  sometimes  we  find  him  a 
poseur  .who  has  gone  into  the  thing  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  opportunities  it  offers. 
He  writes  a  sensational  book  (more  or 
less  inaccurate)  on  modern  charitable 
methods,  he  lectures  in  fashionable  draw- 
ing-rooms upon  Socialism,  and  he  chal- 
lenges admiration  by  leaving  a  small  hall 
bedroom  uptown  and  finding  cheaper  and 
more  comfortable  quarters  in  Greenwich 
Village.  This  is  called  "going  down  to 
live  among  the  poor"  and  is  sure  to  win 
the  admiration  of  the  unthinking. 

The  Sociological  Poseuse  is  of  a  more 
intricate  nature.  In  the  beginning  of  her 
career,  at  all  events,  she  is  apt  to  be  an 
enthusiastic  person  with  a  real  wish  to 
benefit  her  fellow-creatures,  but  too  often 
does  she  prove  devoid  of  that  judgment 
and  perception  so  necessary  to  those  who 
work  among  the  poor.  She  is  not  one  of 
the  paid  workers  of  the  Settlement ;  she 
is  more  likely  to  be  iTonn  the  Roard  of 
Management,  drawn  thither  perhaps  by 
certain  fashionable  names  thereon,  but 
wherever  she  mav  be  she  is  sure  to  look 
at  things,  not  as  they  are.  but  as  she 
would  like  them  to  be;  while  she  is  al- 
ways in  favour  of  concealing  and  con- 
doning any  ethical  lapse  on  the  part  of 
her  fellow -workers  when  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  all  if  the  culprit  were  exposed. 
Her  lack  of  judgment  makes  great 
trouble  among  her  more  practical  asso- 
ciates. A  well-known  actor  was  once 
asked  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  young  foreigner  who  was 
very  anxious  to  go  upon  the  stage  and 
who  was  heralded  by  the  Settlement  en- 
thusiasts as  second  only  to  Duse  in 
natural  talent.    There  were  several  rich 
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women  on  the  Board  of  Management, 
and  should  the  actor  think  favourably  of 
the  young  woman's  talent  the  question  of 
money  for  her  instruction  might  be  met. 

The  actor  met  the  young  woman,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  girl  of  some  ability, 
great  enthusiasm,  and  anxious  to  begin 
her  stage  education  at  once,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  hear  her  recite,  give  her  the 
benefit  of  his  years  of  experience,  and 
possibly  use  his  influence  to  get  her  a 
small  part  in  a  play,  to  help  her,  in  short, 
to  put  her  foot  upon  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder.  What  he  did  find  was  a  self-pos- 
sessed young  person,  so  fully  convinced 
of  her  own  talents  that  small  beginnings 
had  no  place  in  her  programme,  and  any 
suggestions  of  hard  work  were  set  aside. 
What  she  wanted  was  money  so  that  she 
might  take  lessons  at  ten  dollars  apiece 
from  a  woman  whose  knowledge  of  stage 
requirements  was  entirely  theoretical,  but 
who  thought  she  saw  an  opportunity  to 
make  money.  Tt  did  not  take  the  actor 
very  long  to  discover  the  worth lessn ess 
of  the  girl's  aspirations,  but  he  had  all  the 
difficulty  in  the  world  in  preventing  the 
Settlement  people  from  getting  for  her 
the  money  she  desired. 

The  besetting  idea  of  the  Sociological 
Poseuse  is  to  inflict  what  she  calls  "an 
uplift"  upon  those  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact.  If  there  is  a  question  of  an 
entertainment  for  anv  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's clubs  in  the  settlement  she  is  sure  to 
veto  any  proposition  for  a  really  amusing 
show  and  to  insist  upon  a  lecture  on  "Our 
Work  in  the  Philippines,"  and  when  the 
Mothers'  Annual  Reception  takes  place 
it  is  owing  to  her  efforts  that  a  dreary 
"talk"  on  "Slavic  Folk  Songs"  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  congenial  efforts  of 
those  merry  entertainers  Messrs.  Liver 
and  Bacon. 

While  the  Poseuse  considers  her  mis- 
sion as  embracing  all  humanity,  she  is 
faintly  conscious  that  she  doesn't  know 
much  about  the  needs  of  the  working- 
man:  still  there  are  two  points  upon 
which  she  is  clear.  First,  that  she  would 
like  him  to  vote  for  the  reform  candidate 
of  the  hour,  and  is  grieved  because  he 
prefers  to  stick  to  one  of  the  well-or- 
ganised parties  where  be  has  some  chance 
of  getting  a  job.  Secondly,  that  she 
would  like  to  see  the  saloon  refined  into 


a  place  where  a  man  could  take  his  fam- 
ily, regardless  of  the  fact  that  one  great 
charm  of  that  spot  is  that  the  attendance 
of  women  is  discouraged. 

With  women  the  Poseuse  is  more  at 
home,  and  she  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  a 
room  full  of  middle-aged  matrons  how  to 
wash  and  dress  a  baby,  give  them  hints 
as  to  the  best  way  to  economise,  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  rules  of  hygiene,  urg- 
ing them  with  great  earnestness  never  to 
let  the  children  drink  any  water  that  is 
not  filtered  and  always  to  sterilise  the 
baby's  milk. 

Girls,  of  course,  are  fair  game,  and 
nothing  but  the  buoyancy  of  youth  could 
survive  the  talks  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  bear  on  such  subjects  as  "The 
Art  of  Wagner,"  "The  Higher  Life,"  or 
"Our  Municipal  Crimes."  Frequently 
the  Poseuse  is  interested  in  the  involved 
question  of  capital  and  labour,  but  as  she 
regards  all  employers  in  the  light  of 
vampires  her  conclusions  are  not  very 
valuable.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  teachers 
of  Sociology  cannot  provide  their  pupils 
with  some  means  of  discerning  the  false 
from  the  true,  in  order  that  their  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  honest  desire  to  help 
others  may  be  made  of  real  and  lasting 
use. 

Mary  K.  Ford. 

TV 
BACON— SHAKESPEARE— DAVID 

ll  HE  Baconians  have 
proved  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Booth  has  driven  the  last 
jbrass  nail  into  the  rose- 
wood casket  of  the 
I  Shakespearians.  The  fly- 
ing ciphers  and  the  jigsaw  acrostics  have 
done  their  deadly  work,  alas,  too  well. 

"But,"  we  have  all  asked  ourselves,  "if 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  Shakespeare, 
what  did  he  write  ?" 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  he  wrote  the  Psalms  of  David!  It 
seems  that  David  was  only  a  literary  im- 
postor, after  all.  When  he  said  that  all 
men  were  liars  lie  was  thinking,  quite 
egotistically,  of  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  "46"  was  one  of 
the  mystic  numbers  of  the  Arabs.    It  is 
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also  an  important  number  in  all  the  best 
heavier-than-air  flying  ciphers.  Let  us 
turn,  therefore,  to  the  46th  Psahn,  begin- 
ning, **God  is  our  refuge."  If  we  trouble 
to  count  this  Psalm  (from  the  beginning) 
we  shall  see  that  the  46th  word  is  none 
other  than  the  significant  word — Shake. 
Let  us  now  count  the  46th  word  from 
the  end  (not  including  the  final  ejacula- 
tion "Selah,"  which  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  response  than  an  actual  part  of  the 
Psalm  itself)  and  we  shall  come  upon  the 
equally  significant  word — Spear. 


In  other  words,  our  old  friend  David 
has  been  caught  with  the  goods  and  is, 
palpably,  not  the  author  of  -the  Psalms  at 
all.  David*s  friends  and  fellow-towns- 
men will  be  glad  to  learn,  however,  that 
the  flying  cipherers  and  hidden  acrostick- 
ers  believe  that  he  was  not  aliogether 
without  literary  ability.  They  have  ap- 
plied the  deadly  anagram  test  and  dis- 
covered that  ht  was,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  the  author  of  the  "Elsie" 
books. 

Francis  IV.  Crowninshield. 
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LD  Humeau*s  mill 
turned  so  fast  and  so 
well,  day  and  night,  all 
the  time,  that  it  was  a 
marvel  to  the  country- 
side and  a  gold  mine  to 
the  miller.  It  stood  on  a 
hill,  built  solidly  on  a  foundation  of 
masonry,  from  which  arose  the  frame- 
work. And  a  beautiful  frame  it  was.  The 
man  who  built  that,  long,  long  ago,  must 
have  known  what  he  was  about.  It  be- 
gan with  a  pivot,  all  of  one  piece,  from 
which  extended  more  than  thirty  curved 
beams,  bearing  the  cage,  the  wings,  the 
roof  and  the  miller,  though  you  did  not 
see  him. 

The  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yards,  all  around,  and,  as 
the  country  stretched  away  very  open  and 
very  level,  the  mill,  like  a  light-house, 
could  be  seen  for  miles.  It  caught  the 
least  breath  of  wind.  A  breeze  that  just 
bent  the  heads  of  wheat  set  it  in  motion, 
and  a  storm  made  it  go  like  mad.  In 
winter,  when  the  north  wind  blew,  the 
miller  covered  it  all  in  with  canvas,  leav- 
ing one  opening,  supported  on  bars  of 
wood,  and  that  was  enough  to  turn  the 
mill,  and  turn  it  merrily,  I  can  tell 
you. 

From  the  window,  when  he  wasn't 
asleep,  Old  Humeau  watched  the  mules 
toiling  up  to  his  mill,  counted  the  farms 
of  his  best  customers,  and,  if  the  harvest 


was  good,  he  was  glad,  because  that 
meant  more  profit  for  him.  **One  sack 
of  wheat,  two  sacks  of  flour"  was  his 
motto  and  his  measure.  In  this  way  he 
made  enough  to  become,  in  a  few  years, 
the  richest  man  in  the  province.  All  the 
week  he  was  a  miller,  white  from  his 
head  to  his  feet;  but  on  Sunday  you 
would  have  thought  he  was  a  great 
gentleman  from  his  fine  clothes  and  his 
contented,  prosperous  air.  **Maitre 
Humeau,"  said  all  the  country  people  to 
him,  very  respectfully.  **Eh!  my  good 
man,"  said  he  pompously,  in  reply. 

But  no  one  laid  it  up  against  him.  He 
was  honest.  Only,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
became  very  close.  Money  made  his 
heart  hard.  He  was  more  exacting  to- 
ward the  people  who  did  not  pay,  and  less 
accommodating  to  the  poor  who  had 
neither  horses  nor  wagons,  nor  mules,  but 
carried  all  their  grain  to  the  mill  in  a 
sack.  One  day,  when  the  fields  were 
white  with  stubble  and  a  fresh  breeze  was 
turning  the  mill-wheels  gaily,  the  miller 
and  his  daughter  began  to  talk  of  the 
future;  and,  as  usually  happens,  they 
pictured  it  even  brighter  than  the  pres- 
ent. She  was  a  pretty  girl  and  looked 
more  like  a  young  lady  than  a  miller's 
daughter ;  but  she  was  dreadfully  spoiled, 
and  had  formed  the  habit  of  looking 
down  on  the  world  from  the  top  of  her 
mill,  that  is  to  say,  looking  down  a  little 
too  much. 
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'Jeannette,"  said  her  father,  *'we  are 
doing  very  well." 

"All  the  better  for  you !" 

**A11  the  better  for  you,  too,  Jeannette ; 
because  in  two  years,  or  1  don't  know  my 
business,  your  dowry  will  be  laid  aside, 
the  mill  sold,  and  then  the  young  fellows 
in  town,  even  the  richest,  will  fall  over 
each  other  to  become  the  son-in-law  of  a 
person  with  my  income." 

His  daughter  smiled. 

**Yes,"  he  went  on,  "I  do  right  to  re- 
fuse the  small  grindings  that  make  just 
as  much  trouble  as  the  large  and  bring 
me  in  nothing  at  all.  I  don't  want  any 
poor  customers.  Let  them  go  to  some 
one  else  I    Isn't  that  so,  little  girl  ?" 

For  answer,  his  daughter  pointed  down 
a  road  full  of  holes,  an  old  road  almost 
abandoned  and  shaded  by  willow  trees, 
that  began  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  mill  stood,  and  extended  to  the 
depths  of  the  valley.  Here  it  met  a  little 
stream  and  turned  and  twisted  with  it, 
like  a  wide  green  furrow,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Along  this  road,  in  har- 
vest time,  there  still  came  waggons  of  hay 
and  wheat  and  oats,  and  all  the  year  from 
time  to  time  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
scattered  farms  in  the  damp,  low  lands 
of  the  valley.  Jeannette  pointed  out  a 
spot  on  the  old  road  and  said: 

"See,  there  is  the  widow  Guenfol  who 
is  coming  up.  She  has  her  son  with  her. 
What  have  they  got  on  their  backs? 
Why,  it  is  sacks  of  grain.  She's  a  good 
customer,  the  widow  Guenfol!" 

And  she  laughed  so  merrily  that  the 
mill-wheels  which  turned  for  less  than 
that,  began  to  go  faster. 

"A  gleaner,  a  beggar!"  said  Maitre 
Humeau.  "You  shall  see  how  I'll  treat 
herr 

He  remained  with  his  arms  resting  on 
the  window-sill  and  stuck  his  head,  all 
powdered  with  flour,  a  little  further  out, 
while  the  woman  commenced,  painfully, 
to  climb  the  hill.  She  was  all  bent  over, 
poor  soul,  under  the  weight  of  a  sack 
three-quarters  full,  that  she  carried  on 
her  back,  and  held  in  place  over  her  left 
shoulder  with  both  hands.  Three  times 
she  stopped  before  she  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill.  And,  when  at  last  she  threw 
down  her  sack  at  the  door  of  the  mill, 
she  sighed  with  fatigue  and  pleasure. 


"Oh !"  said  she,  looking  at  her  son,  a 
little  curly-headed  boy  of  five  years,  "our 
troubles  are  over,  Jean  Guenfol  1" 

She  raised  her  head. 

"Good  day,  Maitre  Humeau  and  all. 
Here  is  some  fine  wheat  that  I  have 
brought  you.  It  isn't  much,  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  of  good  quality." 

"You  can  take  it  back,"  answered  the 
miller.  "My  mill  isn't  going  to  turn  for 
four  bushels  of  wheat.  It  takes  bigger 
mouthfuls  than  that." 

"Why  ?    Didn't  you  do  it  last  year  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  shan't  do  it  again.  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

The  poor  woman  understood  so  well 
that  she  began  to  cry,  as  she  looked  at  her 
sack  of  grain  and  the  little  sack  which 
Jean  had  carried,  leaning  against  each 
other  like  a  grey  hen  and  her  chicken. 
Carry  them  back  I  How  could  she  ?  The 
miller  would  not  be  so  cruel.  He  was  in 
fun.    And  she  turned  to  go  away : 

"Come,"  said  she,  "Jean  Guenfol; 
Maitre  Humeau  will  take  your  sack  and 
mine  and  he  will  give  us  some  flour  in 
return  I" 

She  took  her  son  by  the  hand,  but  the 
little  fellow  looked  up  at  the  narrow  win- 
dow of  the  mill  and  said : 

"He  won't  do  it !  Bad  miller,  he  won't 
do  it!"  And  they  had  scarcely  walked 
half  way  down  the  hill,  when  the  miller 
in  a  rage  came  to  the  door  and,  pulling 
open  the  sack,  flung  two  great  handfuls 
of  wheat  after  them. 

"Look  out  for  your  grain  I  Come  back 
and  get  it,  if  you  don't  want  it  all  to  be 
thrown  away,  miserable  beggars  that  you 
are  1" 

The  grains  of  wheat  fell  from  his  ruth- 
less hands  and  rolled  down  the  hill.  They 
rained  upon  the  mother  and  her  son,  and 
so  great  was  the  miller's  strength  that  a 
whole  handful  flew  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mill  and  fell  like  hail,  upon  the  roof. 

There  was  a  crack  and  the  wheels 
stopped  short.  But  the  miller  did  not 
notice  it  at  all,  because  he  was  already 
going  upstairs,  while  the  widow,  broken- 
hearted, took  up  her  sack  that  was  half 
empty.  Jeannette  stood  laughing  at  the 
window. 

A  grey  skirt  and  a  black  jacket  are 
soon  hid  by  the  trees.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  miller  and  his  daughter  lost  sight  of 
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the  two  poor  souls.  Then  they  stopped 
laughing,  for  they  noticed  that  the  mill 
had  ceased  to  move. 

**ril  go.  and  let  out  the  canvas,"  said 
the  miller ;  "the  breeze  has  probably  gone 
down." 

And,  by  the  turn  of  a  crank,  he  spread 
out,  on  their  wooden  cross-bars,  the  huge 
fans  that  he  used  on  days  when  there 
was  no  wind.  The  whole  frame-work 
was  shaken,  the  walls  of  the  mill  trem- 
bled and  one  of  the  wheels  broke,  so 
violent  was  the  current  of  air. 

**Wretched  beggars!"  cried  Humeau, 
**see  what  comes  of  listening  to  them  I 
ril  bet  there'll  be  a  good  wind  before  I 
see  them  again !" 

The  next  day,  workmen  set  about  re- 
pairing the  mill.  They  let  out  the  canvas, 
as  usual,  and  listened,  down  near  the 
motionless  mill-stones,  for  that  rumbling 
from  above,  that  moaning  of  the  wood 
which,  every  morning,  told  them  that  the 
wheels  were  beginning  to  move.  But  they 
had  to  draw  the  canvas  quickly  for  fear 
of  another  accident,  the  long  curved 
wings  doubled  themselves  up  like  hoops, 
but  did  not  budge. 

*'These  village  workmen  are  fools. 
They  don't  know  their  business!"  said 
the  miller.  "I'll  get  some  from  town  and 
then  we  shall  seel" 

So  workmen  came  from  the  city.  They 
tore  up  the  roof,  they  put  in  new  wheels, 
they  charged  a  lot  of  money,  and  yet  they 
succeeded  no  better  than  the  others  had 
done.  When  their  new  machine  was 
tried,  the  wind  could  not  move  it.  It 
whistled  among  the  cross-bars,  stretched 
the  canvas,  split  it  even,  but  that  was  all. 

Meanwhile  the  farmers  took  their 
grain  elsewhere.  Maitre  Humeau  began 
to  have  lawsuits  on  his  hands,  because  of 
the  flour  he  had  promised  and  could  not 
deliver.  Jeannette's  dowry  did  not  in- 
crease, but  quite  the  contrary.  The  miller 
and  his  daughter  were  in  despair. 

"I  can't  think  what  has  happened,"  said 
Jeannette,  "but  I  feel  sure  those  Guenfol 
people  have  something  to  do  with  it.  We 
have  oflFended  them  and  perhaps  they 
know  why  the  mill  has  ceased  to  move." 

"If  a  fine  present  would  make  them  lift 
the  spell  that  is  weighing  so  heavily  on  us 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  minute." 

"Go  and  see  them,  father,  and  be  very 


kind,  because,  perhaps  our  fortune  de- 
pends on  those  poor  people." 

Old  Humeau  always  followed  his 
daughter's  advice,  whether  it  was  sensible 
or  not,  but  this  time  he  did  well  to  fol- 
low it. 

Along  the  river  he  went,  by  ways  so 
green  that  they  were  almost  black,  to  the 
Guenfol  farm.  The  further  he  advanced 
into  the  depth  of  the  valley,  the  more 
humid  became  the  air.  Frogs  hopped 
upon  the  moss  that  covered  the  aban- 
doned road ;  and  there  was  the  odour  of 
plants  with  large  leaves,  of  hay  that  was 
never  cut,  and  of  rushes  that  lay  tan- 
gled on  the  ground  or  jutted  out  into  the 
river.  The  miller,  who  was  used  to  the 
hills,  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  felt  his 
heart  more  and  more  moved  to  pity.  Be- 
neath the  trees,  a  little  distance  from  the 
river,  he  saw  the  Guenfol  house  all  cov- 
ered with  mould.  Grass  was  growing  be- 
tween the  boards  and  on  the  roof.  It 
was  like  a  mat  of  hair  tossing  in  the  wind. 
The  miller  did  not  enter,  because,  at  the 
same  moment,  he  discovered  a  tiny  field 
that  showed  little  elevation,  a  field  about 
as  wide  as  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  there  a 
child  was  at  work.  Jean  Guenfol  had 
thrown  oflf  his  jacket  and  was  dJ^ging 
with  all  his  might  in  the  narrow  strip, 
while  about  him  were  bare  stalks,  pop- 
pies, too,  and  mint  and  lavender,  more,  a 
great  deal,  than  there  was  wheat. 

"They  have  to  make  their  living  out  of 
this  wretched  bit  of  land!"  thought  the 
miller;  "and  it  is  the  little  fellow  who 
does  it !    Hullo,  Jean  Guenfol !" 

The  child  turned,  recognised  Maitre 
Humeau  and  blushed,  but  did  not  leave 
the  furrow  he  was  digging.  Still,  be- 
cause he  had  been  taught  to  speak 
politely  to  every  one,  he  asked : 

"What  is  it,  Maitre  Humeau  ?" 

"My  mill  has  not  turned  since  the  day 
you  were  there,  you  and  your  mother, 
my  little  friend." 

"I  can't  help  that." 

"Perhaps  you  can  and  perhaps  you 
can't.  My  daugjiter,  Jeannette,  has  got 
it  into  her  head  that  the  mill,  which 
stopped  when  it  saw  your  backs,  would 
go  again  if  it  saw  your  faces." 

"My  mother  is  dead  of  grief,"  an- 
swered Jean  Guenfol.  "For  fifteen  days 
I've  been  the  only  one  to  sow  our  field, 
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because  my  grandmother  is  too  old. 
Good-day,  Maitre  Humeau,  I  haven't 
time  to  go  with  you." 

He  had  raised  his  spade  and  plunged  it 
into  the  earth,  which  fell  back  in  heavy 
clods.  The  poppies  were  scattered,  the 
mint  vanished  in  dust,  and  the  lavender 
was  broken  into  blue  threads. 

"You  can  raise  only  poor  wheat  in  your 
field,"  said  the  miller.  "Listen  to  me. 
If  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  mill  and 
find  out  what  is  the  matter,  I  will  give 
you  five  sacks  of  flour,  enough  to  last 
you  all  winter." 

"I  haven't  time." 

"You  shall  choose  ten,  ground  by  my 
mill!"  ^ 

"Maitre  Humeau,  I  am  not  a  workman 
on  mills,  and  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  yours." 

"Jean  Guenfol,  I  will  build  you  a  new 
house  at  the  foot  of  my  hill  for  your 
grandmother  and  you,  and  I  will  give  you 
one  of  my  fields,  three  times  as  large  as 
this." 

The  little  fellow  let  his  spade  fall  and 
followed  the  man. 

When  they  reached  the  mill,  the  wheels 
did  not  begin  to  turn  by  themselves  as 
Jeannette  had  thought  they  would.  Then 
the  boy  got  up  on  a  ladder,  with  the 
miller  and  his  daughter  behind  him,  and, 
as  they  had  no  other  hope,  they  both  be- 
sought him  in  turn : 

"Look  well,  Jean  Guenfol !    Take  the 


spell   off   our   mill!     Look   well,    look 
everywhere  1" 

The  little  fellow  searched  every  cor- 
ner, because  he  was  delighted  to  examine 
the  mill.  He  wanted  to  climb  up  to  the 
pivot  on  which  the  wheels  turned,  and 
the  miller  bent  his  back,  saying: 

"Climb  up  on  my  shoulders,  my  boy — 
on  my  head,  for  you  are  not  heavy !  Do 
you  see  anything  by  the  pivot?" 

"I  don't  see  an)rthing,"  said  Jean 
Guenfol,  "but  I  smell  our  wheat!" 

At  these  words,  Maitre  Humeau  was 
so  ashamed  that  he  almost  tumbled  over. 
He  had  to  lean  against  the  wall  of  the 
mill  and  said: 

"Jean  Guenfol,  I  promise  you " 

But  the  boy  had  already  stuck  his  hand 
into  the  opening  of  the  axle,  that  used  to 
turn  so  well,  and  since  he  had  a  delicate 
touch,  he  felt  along  the  boards,  found  a 
grain  of  wheat,  took  it  out.  That  very 
instant  the  great  wheels,  being  set  in 
motion  by  the  autumn  breeze,  made  all 
the  wood  of  the  frame-work  quiver  and 
sing. 

After  that,  night  or  day,  the  mill  never 
stopped. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  see 
now  a  new  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  a  field  more  fertile  than  any  other, 
while  its  only  shadow  in  summer  is  that 
cast  by  the  four  wheels  of  the  mill. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  RenS 
Basin  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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The   Englewood   Publishing   House: 

The  People's  Hour,  and  pther  Themes.    By 
George  Howard  Gibson. 

A  collection  of  about  seventy  poems 
with  numerous  descriptive  notes. 

Houghton  MiMin  Company: 

A  Troop  of  the  Guard  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Hermann  Hagedom. 


The  title  poem  of  this  volume  was 
read  by  the  author  at  the  Harvard  Class 
Day  of  1907.  The  book  also  contains 
the  Lincoln  Ode  read  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  last  February;  a  Memorial 
Day  Ode;  "Five  in  the  Morning,"  a 
one-act  play  in  verse  presented  by  the 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge  in  May;  and  such  other  of 
Mr.  Hagedorn's  poems  as  he  has 
thought  it  desirable  to  preserve  in  this 
permanent  form. 

The   Courtin'.     By  James   Russell   Lowell. 
Set  to  Pictures  by  Arthur  I.  Keller. 

A  holiday  edition  of  Lowell's  famous 
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country  idyll  for  which  Mr.  Keller  has 
furnished  over  forty  illustrations,  which 
have  been  reproduced  in  full  colour. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  By  Ed- 
ward FitzGerald.  With  Introduction  by 
Wallace  Rice. 

A  new  edition  decorated  in  colours. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Two  Lovers.     By  George  Eliot. 

This  poem  has  been  illustrated  in 
colour  and  in  black  and  white  by  Mr. 
Howard   Chandler  Christy. 

ART,    MUSIC,    DRAMA 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Piano  Questions.  Answered  by  Josef  Hof- 
mann. 

A  little  book  of  direct  answers  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  questions  asked  by 
piano  students. 

DufHeld  and  Company: 

Christmas  in  Art  The  Nativity  as  Depicted 
by  Artists  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries.     By  Frederick  Keppel. 

Containing  seventy-two  illustrations, 
from  Albrecht  Diirer  and  his  contem- 
poraries down  to  more  modern  times. 
Mr.  Keppel  supplies  a  characteristic  and 
sympathetic  text. 

The  Macmillan  Company  {The  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press): 

The  Shakespearian  Stage.  By  Victor  E.  Al- 
bright,  Ph.D. 

A  scholarly  study  and  investigation 
of  the  structure  of  a  typical  stage  and 
of  the  general  method  of  play  produc- 
tion in  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
material  has  been  gathered  from  con- 
temporary statements  and  records  bear- 
ing on  the  stage,  from  drawings  of 
interiors  of  Shakespearian  theatres  and 
from  a  critical  survey  of  Elizabethan 
and  pre-EIizabethan  dramas. 

The  Stage  History  of  Shakespeare's  King 
Ricltard  the  Third.  By  Alice  I.  Perry 
Wood,  Ph.D. 

Approved  by  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish in  Columbia  University  as  a  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  worthy  of  pub- 
lication. 

A.  C>  McClurg  and  Company: 

Standard  Concert  Repertory  and  Other  Con- 
cert Pieces.  A  Handbook  of  the  Standard 
Overtures,  Suites,  Symphonic  Poems, 
Rhapsodies,  Fantasias,  etc.,  in  the  Modern 
Concert  Repertory  for  the  Use  of  Concert 
Goers.    By  George  P.  Upton. 

This  volume  completes  the  series  of 
musical  reference  books  by  Mr.  Upton. 


The  two  books  previously  issued  are  The 
Standard  Operas  and  The  Standard 
Concert  Guide. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Roses.     By  Hermann    Sudermann.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Grace  Clark. 

Four  one-act  plays.  Streaks  of  Light, 
The  Last  yisit,  Margot,  and  The  Far- 
Away  Princess. 

MEMOIRS,    BIOGRAPHY 

Houghton  MifHin  Company: 

Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Tick- 
nor.  .   ,i 

A  new  illustrated  edition  in  two  vol- 
umes. It  contains  an  appreciative  and 
critical  introduction  by  Mr.  Ferris 
Grecnslet,  and  also  a  series  of  inter- 
esting portraits  of  some  of  Ticknor's 
eminent  friends. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Richard  Jefferies.  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
Edward  Thomas.    . 

Mr.  Thomas's  object  in  this  book  is 
to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Richard  Jefferies  than  has 
yet  been  published.  He  has  been  a  close 
student  of  the  work  of  Richard  Jefferies 
for  many  years,  and  has,  in  the  course 
of  his  researches,  obtained  some  impor- 
tant new  information  respecting  the  life 
of  his  subject.  He  also  supplies  a  full 
critical  study  of  Jefferies  and  his  books. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Story  of  Isaac  Brock.  Hero,  Defender 
and  Saviour  of  Upper  Canada,  1812.  By 
Walter  R.  Nursey. 

Giving  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
British  soldier  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Queenstown,  Canada,  and  whose 
monument  on  the  heights  of  Queens- 
town  is  seen  every  year  by  thousands 
of  visitors  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Abridged  and  edited  by 
Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Roger  Ingpen. 

Mr.  Sanderson  has  eliminated  much 
extraneous  matter  from  the  five-volume 
work  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  has  here 
given  a  portrait  of  Germany's  great 
soldier,  king  and  statesman. 

Preston  and  Rounds  Company: 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts  and   Friend  of   Roger  Williams 
and   Rhode   Island.     By    Henry    Melville 
King. 

Treating  especially  of  the  valuable 
services  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Jr.,  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of  conscience  in 
England  and  New  England,  of  his  brief 
career  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  his 
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helpful  relation  to  the  Colony  of  Roger 
Williams. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Recollections  of  a  Long  Life.  By  Lord 
Broughton  (John  Cam  HobHouse).  With 
Additional  Extracts  from  His  Private 
Diaries.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady 
Dorchester. 

Lord  Broughton's  recollections  throw 
much  new  and  important  light  on  the 
affairs  of  Lord  Byron,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  was,  both  at  college  and  in 
future  life.  The  work  also  contains 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  Lon- 
don society,  of  Paris  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days  and  while  Waterloo  was 
being  fought,  and  of  other  great  Euro- 
pean capitals. 

Famous  Women  of  Florence.  By  Edgcumbe 
Staley. 

The  history  of  seven  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Florentine  women: 
Beatrice  dc  Portinari,  Lucrezia  de  Tor- 
nabuoni,  Simonetta  de  Cattanei,  Gio- 
vanna  degli  Albizzi,  Alessandra  de 
Machingi,  Lisa*  de  Gherardina,  and 
Bianca  de  Cappelli. 

A  Rose  of  Savoy.  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  Mother  of  Louis 
XV.    By  H.  Noel  Williams. 

The  life  of  one  who  came  to  the 
court  of  France  when  only  seven  years 
of  age  and  quickly  became  a  favourite 
of  the  King  and  of  the  whole  court 
In  his  account  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bour- 
gogne Mr.  Williams  gives  really  the 
history  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 

A.  Wesscls  Company: 

Corot  and  His  Friends.  By  Everard  Mey- 
nell. 

A  book  on  Corot  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  to  the  art  lover  and  the  art  critic. 
There  are  chapters  devoted  to  his 
method  of  work  and  of  life,  to  his  de- 
lightful aphorisms,  to  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, in  his  own  and  other  arts,  to 
Corot  places  and  Corot  prices.  The 
illustrations,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
illustrate  Corot's  work,  his  life  and  his 
person. 

RELIGION,  SCIEMCE,  POLITICS, 
PHILOSOPHY 

Eaton  and  Mains: 

The  Earliest  Cosmologies.  The  Universe 
as  Pictured  in  Thought  by  the  Ancient 
Hebrews,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Iranians,  and  Indo-Aryans.  By  William 
Fairfield  Warren,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

A  guide  book  for  beginners  in  the 
study  of  ancient  literatures  and  re- 
ligions. 


Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

A  Political  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  By  De  Alva  Stanwood  Alexander, 
A.M.,  LL.D. 

Volume  III,  covering  the  period  from 
1861  to  1882,  completes  the  author's 
work  on  this  subject 

Houghton  MiMin  Company: 

Astronomy  from  a  Dipper.  By  Eliot  C 
Clarke.    With  Charts  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  Clarke  takes  the  Dipper  as  a 
starting  point  and  in  sixteen  single 
plates  he  shows  all  the  first  magnitude 
stars  that  are  visible  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate region  and  most  of  the  constel- 
lations that  an  ordinary  individual  can 
make  out 

D.  W.  Huebsch: 

Human  Equipment.  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  By 
Edward   Howard   Griggs. 

In  the  Art  of  Life  Series.  It  deals 
with  the  problem,  so  important  in  our 
money-mad  society,  of  the  right  use  of 
things — the  relation  of  man,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  taken,  to  the 
tools  and  equipment  of  civilisation. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Chemistry.  By 
James  C.  Philip,  D.Sc,  Ph.D. 

A  description  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage of  the  diverse  and  wonderful 
ways  in  which  chemical  forces  are  at 
work,  and  of  their  manifold  application 
in  modern  life. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  By  B.  R. 
Wise. 

While  Mr.  Wise  has  dealt  mainly  with 
the  political  origins,  nature,  and  work- 
ing of  the  new  federation,  he  also  gives 
an  account  of  the  ideas,  temper,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Australian  people.  This  is 
the  first  volume  in  a  series  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  various  countries  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  Speakers  of  the  House.  By  Hubert 
Bruce  Fuller,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Concerning  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  an  introductory 
chapter  Mr.  Fuller  treats  briefly  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  office  in 
England  and  Colonial  America,  after 
which  he  discusses  the  growth  of  the 
Speakership  to  its  present  power,  giv- 
ing pen  pictures  of  the  great  Speakers 
from  Frederick  Muhlenberg  to  Cannon, 
as  well  as  descriptions  of  notable  scenes 
in  our  Congressional  history. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Sixty  Years  with  the  Bible.  A  Record  of 
Experience.     By  William  Newton  Qarke. 
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Dr.  Clarke  tells  the  story  of  his  own 
life  as  a  student,  lover,  and  user  of  the 
Bible  and  shows  the  mental  process 
through  which  the  change  in  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  Bible  has  come  to  pass. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Sociology.     Its  Simpler  Teachings  and  Ap- 
plications.   By  James  Quayle  Dealey,  Ph.D. 

A  forceful  exposition  of  the  fact  that 
with  a  little  more  foresight  and  more 
general  knowledge,  both  society  and  the 
individual  might  cease  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  genetic  civilisation,  and  might  be- 
come to  a  great  extent  masters  of  their 
destiny. 


HISTORY,  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION 


Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 

Washington.     Its  Sights  and  Insights. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe. 


By 


A  guide  to  the  streets,  public  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  national  cap- 
ital, written  in  story  form. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Napoleon's    Marshals.      By    R.    P.    Dunn- 
Pattison,  M.A. 

The  author's  object  has  been  to  set 
forth  the  careers  of  the  twenty-six  great 
soldiers  to  whom  Napoleon  granted  the 
much-coveted  baton.  Following  the  in- 
troduction, which  gives  a  brief  outline 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Wars,  is  a  synopsis  of  the  marshals, 
showing  their  names,  dates  of  birth, 
dates  on  which  they  were  made  mar- 
shals, their  titles,  the  dates  of  their 
death,  and  their  ages.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  marshals. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

A  Wanderer  in  Paris.    By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A  companion  volume  to  A  Wanderer 
in  Holland  and  A  Wanderer  in  London. 
Mr.  Lucas  describes  his  work  as  a  ''book 
about  Paris  and  the  Parisians  written 
merely  from  the  outside,  and  containing 
only  so  much  of  that  city  and  its  citizens 
as  the  foreigner  who  has  no  French 
friends  may  observe  on  holiday  visits." 
There  are  fifty  interesting  illustrations, 
sixteen  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
colour. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Men  and  Manners  of  Old  Florence.  By 
Guido  Biagi,  Librarian  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Riccardi  Libraries,  Florence. 

"The  sketches  in  this  volume,"  the 
author  writes,  "are  realistic  glimpses  of 
the  social  life  of  Florence  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century;  of  the  times,  in  short,  when 
she   had   an   individual   life  and   char- 


acter of  her  own,  and  her  native  man- 
ners and  customs  had  not  yet  been 
submerged  and  lost  in  the  great  stream 
of  modern  influence  and  fashion." 

Motoring  in  the  Balkans.    By  Frances  Kins- 
ley Hutchinson. 

An  account  of  a  recent  motor  trip 
through  a  little-known  portion  of 
Europe.  The  route  lay  from  Trieste, 
through  Dalmatia,  touching  Montenegro, 
and  other  countries  of  the  Western  Bal- 
kans. The  volume  is  illustrated  from 
photographs. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Guatemala  and  her  People  of  To-day.     By 
Nevin  O.  Winter. 

Being  an  account  of  the  land,  its  his- 
tory and  development;  the  people,  their 
customs  and  characteristics.  There  are 
also  chapters  on  British  Honduras  and 
the  Republic  of  Honduras,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  other  countries  of  Central 
America,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica. 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

Among  the  Danes.     By  F.  M.  Butlin. 

The  present  work  has  to  do  with  such 
parts  of  Denmark  as  one  might  visit  on 
a  trip  through  Jutland,  Fyen  and  See- 
land— starting  at  Esbjerg  and  ending  at 
Soro.  It  gives  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  towns,  and  manners  and  customs. 
There  are  also  translations  from  Danish 
ballads,  songs,  tales  and  legends. 

Old  English  Towns.    By  William  Andrews. 

Containing  descriptive  and  historical 
ciccounts  of  twenty-seven  **01d  English 
Towns."  Besides  treating  of  their  rise 
and  the  chief  buildings  of  past  ages,  the 
author  considers  some  of  the  remark- 
able episodes  and  phases  of  old-time 
social  life.  He  also  discusses  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  towns  under 
different  circumstances — some  under  the 
protection  of  castles,  some  under  the 
care  of  religious  houses,  and  still  others 
under  royal  patronage, 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons: 

The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara.  Observations 
and  Experiences  in  Tripoli.  By  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong,  F.R.G.S. 

Mr.  Furlong  gives  a  description  of 
this  "most  native  of  the  Barbary  cap- 
itals; its  odd  and  fascinating  customs, 
industries  and  incidents ;  a  view  of  those 
strange  and  interesting  people  who  in- 
habit the  oases  and  tablelands  of  Tripo- 
litania,  their  primitive  methods  and 
patriarchal  life;  a  narrative  of  some 
personal  adventures  which  occurred 
during  a  trip  alone  with  Arabs  over 
some  two  hundred  miles  of  the  great 
Sahara;  and  a  description  of  the  daily 
life  and  vicissitudes  of  the  camel  and 
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the  Sahara  caravans,  of  the  trails  over 
which  they  travel,  and  of  the  great 
wastes  which  surround  them." 

Diversions    in    Sicily.      By    Henry    Festing 
Jones. 

Giving  an  insight  into  the  ways  of 
living  of  the  people  of  Sicily.  The  au- 
thor went  about  among  the  less  fre- 
quented places  and  got  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  take  part  in  their  recreations,  their 
religious  observances,  and  their  daily 
life.  An  interesting  account  is  given 
of  the  amusements  of  the  Sicilians, 
especially  of  their  marionette  plays  and 
their  regular  theatre. 

FICTION 

D,  Apple  ton  and  Company: 

Keziah  Coffin.    By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Another  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cape  Cod 
stories.  In  this  the  good-natured  spin- 
ster, Keziah  Coffin,  furnishes  much  of 
the  humour.  At  her  brother's  death  she 
is  about  to  leave  the  town  in  order  to 
seek  a  livelihood  for  herself  in  Boston. 
The  church  authorities  interfere  with 
her  plans,  however,  and  request  her  to 
remain  and  keep  house  for  the  new 
minister.  She  consents  to  this  arrange- 
ment and  besides  fulfilling  her  duties 
as  housekeeper  most  satisfactorily,  she 
becomes  a  very  efficient  matchmaker. 

The   Pride  of  the  Graftons.     By   Priscilla 
Craven. 

A  story  of  fashionable  London  society. 
Ghita  Grafton's  ambition  is  to  relieve 
the  impoverished  condition  of  the  family 
finances.  Her  father  is  a  genial  but 
reckless  inditidual,  and  at  his  death 
Ghita  assumes  the  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  her  mother  and  sister,  who  seem 
unable  to  help  themselves.  She  finally 
loves  sincerely  the  American  millionaire 
whom  she  at  first  promises  to  marry 
solely  on  account  of  his  wealth. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company: 

The  Lost  Mine  of  the  Mono.     A  Tale  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.    By  C.  H.  B.  Klette. 

The  scenes  of  this  tale  of  adventure 
are  laid  in  the  mountains  of  Nevada, 
where  a  party  of  pleasure  seekers  hear 
of  a  wonderful  mine  and  start  out  in 
search  of  it. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The    Man    in    the    Corner.      By    Baroness 
Orczy. 

A  series  of  detective  stories  in  which 
the  various  mysteries  are  solved  by  the 
wonderful  inductive  method  of  reason- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  "Old  Man  in  the 
Comer." 


Douhleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Thin  Santy  Claus.  The  Chicken  Yard 
that  was  a  Christmas  Stocking.  By  Ellis 
Parker  Butler. 

A  chicken  thief  visits  the  yard  of  the 
Widow  Gratz,  and  in  hastening  away 
with  her  ten  chickens  drops  a  purse  con- 
taining nine  hundred  dollars,  which  the 
widow  finds  on  Christmas  morning  and 
accepts  as  a  gift  from  ** Santy  Claus." 
That  day  a  man  called  several  times, 
first  as  a  chicken  buyer,  then  as  a 
chicken  yard  inspector,  and  finally  as  a 
detective.  But  Mrs.  Gratz  was  ready 
for  all  the  tricks  of  her  "Thin  Santy 
Claus,"  and  the  man,  after  all  but 
actually  confessing  the  theft,  turns  away 
baffled  and  Widow  Gratz  has  nine  hun- 
dred more  to  put  in  the  bank. 

DufReld  and  Company: 

The  Black  Sheep.     By  Joseph  Sharts. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Sharts's  recently 
published  story  is  laid  in  a  small  Ohio 
town.  The  hero,  Randall  Harris,  after 
some  wild  doings  in  New  London, 
where  he  sees  Harvard  defeated  in  a 
boat  race  with  Yale,  and  also  in  New 
York,  where  he  is  accused  of  a  crime 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  returns  to 
Beulah  with  the  reputation  of  a  **black 
sheep."  Being  industrious  and  am- 
bitious, he  soon  lives  down  this  repu- 
tation, and  marries  Beth  Andrews,  the 
banker's  daughter,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  girls  of  the  place. 

Harper  and  Brother: 

The  Redemption  of  Kenneth  Gait.  By  Will 
N.  Harben. 

The  scenes  are  laid  mainly  in  Georgia. 
Kenneth  Gait,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  returns  to  his  native  town  and 
makes  reparation  for  a  wrong  com- 
mitted in  early  manhood  and  of  which 
he  had  allowed  another  to  be  suspected. 

Beasley's  Christmas  Party.  By  Booth  Tar- 
kington.  Illustrated  by  Ruth  Sypherd 
Clements. 

While  sitting  at  a  club  one  man  tells 
to  his  companion  a  story  of  the  Christ- 
mas party  given  by  Beasley  to  amuse  a 
little  cripple  boy  who  has  come  to  live 
with  him  and  whose  guardian  he  is. 

Houghton  MifHin  Company: 

TJie  Wares  of  Edgefield.  By  Eliza  Orne 
White. 

The  plot  concerns  two  generations  of 
New  Englanders.  The  first  is  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Ware  of  Edgefield,  a 
small  town  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
Alice  Sumner,  to  whom  he  becomes  en- 
gaged. She  is  a  Boston  maiden  of  irre- 
proachable antecedents.  The  story  tells 
of  the  marriage  of  the  young  couple 
and  recounts  their  experiences  and  those 
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of  some  of  their  friends,  the  growth  of 
their  children  toward  maturity,  and  then 
later  the  somewhat  tangled  love  aflFairs 
of  the  second  generation. 

Susanna  and  Sue.   By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Susanna  Hathaway  leaves  her  plea- 
sure-loving husband  and  their  son  John 
and  makes  her  home  in  a  Shaker  com- 
munity with  her  little  daughter  Sue. 
The  story  tells  of  the  problems  of 
married  life  and  the  conflicting  duties 
which  assail  Susanna's  conscience,  and 
especially  of  the  help  and  inspiration 
which  she  received  from  the  Shakers 
and  from  her  little  girl. 

/.  B.  Lip  pine  ott  Company: 

The  Man  in  the  Tower.    By  Rupert  S.  Hol- 
land. 

The  scene  of  this  tale  of  plotting  and 
fighting  is  laid  in  an  imaginary  kingdom 
somewhere  in  the  Balkans.  Danilo 
Andrassy,  of  Paris,  falls  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  Cecile.  With  the  aid  of 
his  friend  Gallatin,  an  American,  An- 
drassy  arranges  for  an  elopement,  but 
before  their  plans  are  consummated  the 
girl  disappears.  They  learn  that  she 
has  been  carried  off  to  Altenstein  and  is 
being  held  there  as  a  prisoner.  She  had 
been  chosen  as  a  suitable  wife  for  the 
young  Prince  of  Altenstein.  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  in  a  tower  for  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  he  had  never 
been  seen  by  his  subjects.  Andrassy 
and  Gallatin  hasten  to  Altenstein,  where 
they  find  lots  of  trouble  awaiting  them. 
Andrassy  is  put  in  prison,  where  he 
might  have  remained  indefinitely  but  for 
the  ingenuity  of  his  American  friend, 
who  also  brings  about  the  release  of 
the  girl,  though  at  a  great  risk  and  only 
after  taking  the  life  of  Count  Boris, 
who  was  very  near  to  the  throne. 

The  Key  of  the  Unknown.     By  Rosa  Nou- 
chette  Carey. 

A  story  which  the  author  finished 
shortly  before  her  death.  ^  It  deals  with 
English  life  and  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  love  affair  of  Craig  Merriton, 
heir  to  a  title,  and  Joan  Leigh,  attractive 
but  poor.  The  Merriton  family  oppose 
the  match  and  the  young  people  find 
themselves  confronted  with  many  diffi- 
culties, which  they  eventually  overcome. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Your  Child  and  Mine.     By  Anne  Warner. 

Containing  twenty-one  short  stories 
about  children.  These  were  contributed 
to  the  leading  magazines  chiefly  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  stories  are 
illustrated  with  some  of  the  original 
pictures  specially  designed  for  them. 

Jeanne  of  the  Marshes.    By  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim. 

The  setting  of  Mr.  Oppenheim's  latest 


romance  is  in  England  at  a  lonely  spot 
on  the  Norfolk  coast.  The  basis  of  the 
plot  is  the  announcement  made  by  a 
young  man,  one  of  the  members  of  a 
house  party,  to  the  effect  that  several 
of  the  guests  had  been  guilty  of  cheat- 
ing at  a  game  of  bridge.  The  young 
man's  strange  disappearance  follows  this 
charge,  and  the  search  which  is  insti- 
tuted as  soon  as  his  disappearance  be- 
comes generally  known  is  an  exciting 
one. 

The  Castle  by  the  Sea.    By  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson. 

After  pawning  everything  available 
and  being  still  unable  to  satisfy  his  cred- 
itors. Sir  Gilbert  Norroy  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  rent  his  castle.  In  his  strait- 
ened circumstances  life  in  London 
proves  anything  but  pleasant  and  Sir 
Gilbert,  under  an  assumed  name,  returns 
to  the  village  near  his  castle.  He  had 
not  been  in  the  place  for  many  years, 
and  consequently  was  unrecognised. 
For  a  time  the  tenant,  Robert  Brabazon, 
a  writer,  fails  to  understand  why  the 
castle  is  constantly  guarded  and  himself 
so  closely  watched.  He  soon  learns  that 
he  is  mistaken  by  the  creditors  for  Sir 
Gilbert.  The  unusual  persistence  of 
some  of  the  creditors  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  discovered  that  the  estate 
contains  a  valuable  copper  mine,  of 
which  the  owner  himself  is  ignorant. 
The  castle  becomes  the  centre  of  in- 
terest to  all  concerned.  After  much  ex- 
citement, kidnapping,  secret  passages, 
strange  noises,  etc.,  the  intruding  credit- 
ors are  baffled  and  the  love  affair  which 
has  kept  up  through  all  the  misunder- 
standing is  brought  to  a  happy  ending. 
The  discovery  of  the  copper  mine  puts  a 
brighter  aspect  on  the  affairs  of  Sir 
Gilbert 

Priscilla  of  the  Good  Intent.     A  Romance 
of  the  Grey  Fells.    By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 

A  story  of  simple  country  life  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  central  theme 
is  the  gradual  growth  of  pleasure-loving 
Reuben  Gaunt  from  a  careless  youngster 
into  a  man  of  self-reliance  and  char- 
acter. Priscilla,  a  sweet  and  lovable 
maiden,  is  the  friend  of  all  and  the 
avowed  favourite  in  the  little  moorland 
village  of  Garth. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Yellow  Circle.     By  Charles  Edmonds 
Walk, 

As  Dorothy  Day  is  on  the  point  of 
responding  to  the  first  strains  of  the 
wedding  march  a  strange  man  rushes 
into  the  church  and  makes  his  way  to 
her  side.  He  whispers  a  few  words  in 
her  ear  and  hastily  thrusts  something 
into  her  hand.  She  immediately  leaves 
the  church  and  in  fact  disappears  com- 
pletely.     Friends    make    a    persistent 
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search,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  the 
mystery  is  solved.  It  went  back  to  the 
time  when  Dorothy  attended  a  school  in 
Southern  California.  Here  one  of  her 
companions  was  a  young  Spaniard 
named  Cantarini,  who  was  the  means 
of  organising  a  secret  society  called 
"The  Yellow  Circle."  In  later  years, 
angered  at  her  refusal  to  marry  him, 
Cantarini  uses  the  secret  society  for  his 
own  evil  purposes.  Knowing  that  if 
Dorothy  failed  to  marry  before  her 
twenty-fourth  birthday  Mr.  Day's  for- 
tune would  revert  to  him,  Cantarini 
chooses  her  wedding  day  for  his  mali- 
cious purpose  of  spiriting  her  away  and 
keeping  her  in  hiding  until  after  her 
twenty-fourth  birthday,  which  was  rap- 
idly approaching.  His  plans,  however, 
are  frustrated,  he  takes  his  own  life 
rather  than  go  to  prison,  and  after  all 
Dorothy  is  married  before  her  twenty- 
fourth  birthday. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Socialist.     By  Guy  Thorne. 

The  basis  of  the  plot  is  the  feeling 
created  by  the  production  in  London 
of  a  socialistic  play  by  Fabian  Rose.  So 
deeply  impressed  is  one  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  wealthy  Duke  of  Paddington, 
that  he  subscribes  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  cause  of  Socialism.  He  then 
marries  the  actress  who  takes  the  lead- 
ing part  in  Rose's  new  play. 

The  Wiving  of  Lance  Cleaverage.    By  Alice 
MacGowan. 

A  tale  of  the  Tennessee  Mountains. 
It  depicts  the  struggle  of  a  young  mar- 
ried couple,  both  strong  characters  but 
wilful  and  headstrong.  As  the  girl's 
grandfather  remarks,  "Ef  ever  they  can 
fight  it  out  and  git  to  agree,  hit'll  be  one 
o'  the  finest  matches  anybody  ever 
seed."  They  succeed  in  fighting  it  out 
and  the  old  man's  prophecy  comes  true. 

Old  Rose  and  Silver.     By  Myrtle  Reed. 

Rose,  an  unmarried  woman  of  forty, 
is  the  heroine  of  Miss  Reed's  new  story 
and  the  Silver  Girl  is  Rose's  Cousin 
Isabel,  a  young  girl  who  comes  to  live 
with  Rose  Bernard  and  her  Aunt  Fran- 
cesca.  On  his  return  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  been  studying  music,  Alli- 
son Kent,  who  lived  next  door  to  the 
Bernards,  formed  the  habit  of  running 
in  to  visit  Rose  frequently  and  to  play 
his  violin  to  her  accompaniment.  Rose 
learns  to  love  the  young  violinist,  but 
for  a  time  his  affections  are  centred  in 
the  heartless  Isabel,  who  later  finds  no 
difficulty  in  transferring  her  affections 
to  one  of  the  wealthy  Crosby  twins. 
After  this  Allison  turns  to  Rose  and  a 
happy  union  is  brought  about  between 
Old  Rose,  as  she  calls  herself,  and  her 
next-door  neighbour. 


Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The  Chronicles  of  Rhoda.  By  Florence 
Tinsley  Cox. 

Described  as  stories  about  children 
for  grown-ups.  Much  of  the  book  first 
appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine,  It  is 
illustrated  in  full  colour  by  Jessie  Will- 
cox   Smith. 

Old  Clinkers.  A  Story  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department  By  Harvey  J.  O'Hig- 
gins. 

Captain  Kieghley,  nicknamed  "Old 
Clinkers,"  is  the  chief  of  a  New  York 
fireboat.  The  story  tells  of  the  man's 
struggle  to  keep  his  crew  out  of  the 
political  situation  which  developed  from 
a  newly  formed  "benevolent  associa- 
tion" known  as  "The  Jigger  Jumpers." 

Marie  of  Arcady.    By  F.  Hewes  Lancaster. 

The  scene  is  a  settlement  in  the  basin 
of  a  bayou  along  the  lower  Mississippi, 
remote  from  the  world.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  'Cajan  people,  who  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  exiles  of  the  Evange- 
line legend.  The  chief  interest  centres 
in  the  life  of  a  girl  who  comes  to  the 
town  alone  and  destitute.  She  appears 
at  the  public  school,  is  taken  home  by 
one  of  the  children,  and  made  welcorne 
in  a  house  where  there  is  good  will  in 
abundance  but  very  little  means. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Flute  of  the  Gods.  By  Marsh  Ellis 
Ryan. 

A  romance  of  the  American  Indians 
of  the  desert  and  a  band  of  Spanish  ex- 
plorers. The  book  contains  twenty-four 
photogravures  from  pictures  taken  spe- 
cially for  the  work  by  Edward  S.  Curtis. 

Cardillac.    By  Robert  Barr. 

A  tale  of  love,  adventure  and  plotting 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
Victor  de  Cardillac,  the  hero,  rescues 
the  Queen  from  the  castle  of  Blois  and 
his  future  bride  from  the  nunnery  of 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

Sturgis  and  Walton  Company: 

An  American  Princess.  By  William  Tilling- 
hast  Eldridge. 

Her  striking  resemblance  to  the  Prin- 
cess Verta  of  Monrovia,  a  small  prin- 
cipality in  Southern  Europe,  was  the 
cause  of  bringing  considerable  adventure 
into  the  life  of  Polly  Worthington,  an 
American  girl,  who,  in  company  with 
her  brother,  was  motoring  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Carried  off  in  mistake  for  the 
Princess  Verta,  it  falls  to  Polly's  lot,  in 
order  to  help  the  real  Princess,  who 
suffered  through  the  mistake,  to  imper- 
sonate her  Highness  for  a  time  and  to 
become  involved  in  the  political  intrigue 
going  on.     In  the  midst  of  all  the  ex- 
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citement  and  adventure  Polly  has  an 
interesting  love  affair  with  a  duke  of  the 
realm. 

Stories  from  Old  Chronicles.  Chosen  and 
Edited,  with  Brief  Introductions  to  the 
Stories  and  a  General  Introduction,  by 
Kate  Stephens. 

Containing  many  of  the  most  notable 
stories  from  the  Black  Letter  Chron- 
icles. 


JUVENILE 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Jack  Hall  at  Yale.  A  Football  Story.  By 
Walter  Camp. 

A  sequel  to  The  Substitute.  While 
dealing  mainly  with  football,  the  stoiy 
is  concerned  with  other  sports  and  vari- 
ous phases  of  college  life. 

The  Last  of  the  Chiefs.  A  Story  of  the 
Great  Sioux  War.  By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler. 

Relating  the  adventures  of  two  boys 
who  join  a  caravan  crossing  the  plains. 
The  story  tells  of  the  aid  rendered  them 
by  an  Indian  guide,  of  their  life  as  trap- 
pers in  Montana,  and  of  their  capture 
by  the  Indians. 

The  Free  Rangers.  A  Story  of  Early  Days 
Along  the  Mississippi.  By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler. 

Some  of  the  same  boys  enter  into  this 
new  story  as  appeared  in  The  Young 
Trailers  and  The  Forest  Runners.  The 
Free  Rangers  tells  of  the  experiences 
and  adventures  on  a  journey  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans  in 
order  to  interview  a  Spanish  Governor- 
General.  • 

Double  Play.     By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 

A  story  of  school  and  baseball.  It 
continues  the  experiences  of  Dan  Vin- 
ton, who  was  the  hero  of  Mr.  Barbour's 
Forward  Pass,  which  was  published  last 
autumn. 

The  Adventures  of  Little  Knight  Brave.  By 
Frances  Byrne  Rees. 

The  adventures  of  a  brave  little  boy 
who  enters  an  enchanted  forest  to 
rescue  the  daughter  of  his  king.  Here 
he  encounters  giants  and  dwarfs,  ani- 
mals that  talk  to  him,  and  birds  and 
other  creatures  that  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. 

Louisa  May  Alcott.  Dreamer  and  Worker. 
A  Story  of  Achievement.  By  Belle  Moses. 

A  story  of  the  childhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  celebrated  author  of  Little 
Women  told  especially  for  girl  readers. 

The  New  Sophomore.  By  James  Shelley 
Hamilton. 

A  sequel  to  Butt  Chanler,  Freshman, 


SALES   OF   BOOKS   DURING   THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular 
books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the 
1st  of  October  and  the  ist  of  November: 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  Open  Countrv.    Hewlett.    (Scribner  ^    $1.50 

2.  The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense.   Thurston. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  Margarita's   Soul.    Lovell.     (Lane.)     $1.50. 

6.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

^  NEW  YORK  CITY.   DOWNTOWN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Bella  Donna.   Hichcns.    (Lippincott.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Truxton      King.        McCutchcon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Now  New  York.   Van  Dyke.    (Macmillan.) 

$4.00. 

3.  The  Old  Town.    Riis.    (Macmillan.)    $2.00. 

4.  EnfirJish     Spelling     and     Spelling     Reform. 

Lounsbury.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  For    the    Stars    and    Stripes.     Tomlinson. 

dx^throp.)    $1.50. 

2.  Helen     Grant,     Teacher.      Douglas.      (Lo- 

throp.)    $1.25. 

3.  Patty's     Pleasure     Trip.     Wells.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.25. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd. 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Through    the    Wall.     Moffat.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Bella      Donna.       Hichens.       (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Nerves  and  Common  Sense.   Call.    (Little.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland.    Parker. 

(Century  Co.)    $3.00. 
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3.  Dutch     New     York.      Singleton.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $3.50. 

4.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.   (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.)    $1.25. 

2.  Double  Play.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

3.  Pickles.    Aldcn.     (Hodder   &    Stoughton.) 

$2.00. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Fiction 

1.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.   Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes.    Oppenheim.    (Lit- 

tle, Brown.)    $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Dot.    Zimmerman.    (Meyer  &  Thalheimer.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Bella      Donna.       Hichens.        (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fatt,  Yard.)    $1.50. 

2.  As  a   Man   Thinketh.    Allen.     (CTaldwell.) 

25  cents. 

3.  Ingoldsby    Legends.      Barham.      (Macmil- 

lan.)   $2.25. 

4.  Stories    of   the    Opera.    Guerber.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.    Warde.     (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Baseball    Boys   of   Lakeport.     Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop.)   $1.25. 

3.  Double  Play.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,    ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  (joose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  The     Silver    Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$i.5a 


3.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00.  I 

6.  Into  the  Night.   Greene.    (Crowell.)    $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Bella      Donna.       Hichens.       (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Veronica     Play  fair.       (Goodwin.        (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Religion    of    the    Future.     Eliot.     (Luce.) 

75  cents. 

3.  Peter  and  Susan  Leslie.    (Putnam.)  $5.00. 

4.  Life    of    Mirabeau.     Tallentyre.      (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Captain    Chub.     Barbour.     (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.    Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Helen    Grant,    Teacher.     Douglas.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.25. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  My    Lady    of   the    South.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  (ioose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)   $1.50. 

6.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Motoring    in     the    Balkans.      Hutchinson. 

(McClurg.)    $2.75. 

2.  A   Wanderer   in    Paris.    Lucas.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.75. 

3.  Parenthood    and    Race    Culture.     Saleeby. 

(Moffat,  Yard.)    $2.50. 

4.  Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome.   Ab- 

bott   (Scribner.)    $i.5a 
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Juveniles 
Billy      To-Morrow.       Cam       (McClurg.) 

$1.25. 
Double  Play.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
Betty  Wales  &   Co.    Warde.     (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)    $1.25. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fiction 

Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 
Mead.)   $1.50. 

The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.  Wright. 
(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

The  Danger  Mark.  Chambers.  (Apple- 
ton.)  $1.50. 

My  Lady  of  the  South.  Parrish.  (Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.50. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.  (Macmil- 
lan.)    $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 

Air  Ship  Boys.  Sayler.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 
$1.00. 

Billy  Whisker's  Grandchildren.  Montgom- 
ery.   (Brewer  &  Barse.)  $1.00. 

Dorothy  Brooke's  Schooldays.  Sparhawk. 
(Crowell.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Fiction 

A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

The  Goose  Girl.  MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)  $1.50. 

Little  Sister  Snow.  Little.  (Century  Co.) 
$1.00. 

Anne  of  Avonlea.  Montgomery.  (Page.) 
$1.50. 

John  Marvel,  Assistant.  Page.  (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

My  Lady  of  the  South.  Parrish.  (Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

No  report 

Juveniles 

No  report 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO 

Fiction 
Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 
Susanna    and    Sue.     Wiggin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 
The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 
The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.)* 

$1.50. 
The   Land  of  Long   Ago.     Hall.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 
Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
Heidi.   Spyri.    (Ginn.)  ^1.50. 
Little  Men.   Alcott    (Little,  Brown.)  $1.50. 
Betty   Wales.     Warde.     (Penn   Pub.   Co.) 
$1.50. 


DENVER.   COLO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A    Certain    Rich    Man.     White.     (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

3.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  Bella  Donna.     Hichcns.  (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

5.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Open  Country.    Hewlett    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Non- Fiction 

1.  Idyls  of  Greece.     Sutherland.     (Sherman, 

French.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  New  Menticulture.  Fletcher.   (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

3.  A    Good    Samaritan.     Andrews.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  50  cents. 

4.  Ghosts  of  My  Friends.     (Stokes.)  50 cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Roosevelt       Bear       Detectives.         Eaton. 

(Stearns.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)   $1.25. 

3.  Story  Land.     Murray.     (Little,  Brown.)  50 

cents. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Chance.     I  sham.     (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker.    Bryant 

(Duffield.)  $1.50. 

5.  Old   Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.) $1.25. 

2.  Child's     Garden     of    Verses.       Stevenson. 

(Rand,  McNally.)    50  cents.  # 

3.  Mary  Ware.   Johnston.    (Page.)    $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  Margarita's  Soul.   Lovell.    (Lane.)   $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

5.  Cash   Intrigue.    Chester.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   White   Prophet     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  The    Living    Word.     Worcester.     (Moffat, 
Yard.)   $1.50. 
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2.  Function  of  Religion.    Foster.    (University 

of  Chicago.)    $i.oo. 

3.  Socialism.    Spargo.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Problem  of  Human  Life.    Eucken.    (Schb- 

ner.)    $3.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne   of  Avonlea.    Montgomery,     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Little   Colonel    Series.    Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.   (Lippincott)   $1.50. 

3.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Margarita's  Soul.   Lovell.    (Lane.)   $1.50. 

5.  My   Lady   of   the    South.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Island     of     Regeneration.      Brady. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Brain  and  Personality.    Thomson.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

2.  Why  Worry?    Walton.    (Lippincott)  $1.00. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.    (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Blue     Birck      Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Roly    Poly    Pudding.     Potter.      (Warne.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Flopsy    Bunnies.     Potter.      (Warne.)      50 

cents. 

3.  Anne  of   Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella      Donna.       Hichens.       (Lippincott) 

$1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 
.       $1.50. 

3.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Flute  of  the  Gods.    Ryan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Melting    Pot     Zangwill.      (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.25. 

2.  Poems  of  Richard  Hovey.    Hovey.    (Duf- 

field.)    $1.25. 

3.  Old    Friends.     Winter.      (Moflfat,    Yard.) 

$300. 

4.  Parenthood    and    Race    Culture.     Saleeby. 

(Moffat,  Yard.)    $2.50. 

Juveniles 
I.  The  Road  to  c5z.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.)   $1.25. 


2.  Robinson  Crusoe.  De  Foe.  (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.)   $1.50. 

3.  Poems   and    Stories    Every    Child    Should 

Know.      Kipling.      (Doubleday,     Page.) 
$1.20. 

LOUISVILLE,    KY. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Danger  Mark.  Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.   (Harper.)   $1.50. 

6.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Danger  Mark.  Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 
Mead.)   $1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Martin  Eden.   London.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
z.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.)  $1.25. 

2.  The     Little     Colonel     Stories.      Johnston. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  Motor  Boys.    Young.     (Cupples  &  Leon.) 

60  cents. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Title  Market.    Post    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  A   Wanderer   in   Paris.    Lucas.     (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.75. 

2.  Seven  English  Cities.    Howells.    (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  The    Meaning   of   Truth.    James.     (Long- 

mans, Green.)  $1.25. 

4.  Going    Down    from    Jerusalem.     Duncan. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 
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Juveniles 

1.  College  Years.    Paine.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Dolly   and    Dick.     Wells.     (Dodd,    Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Kittie  Kat   Kimmie.    Patterson.     (Jacobs.) 

$1.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Trail    of   the   Lonesome    Pine.     Fox. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    (falling   of    Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Set   in    Silver.    Williamsons.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Land   of   Long   Ago.     Hall.     (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Every  Man  a  King.    Marden.     (Crowell.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  Functions  of  Religion.    Foster.    (Uni- 

versity Press.)    $1.00. 

3.  Men  Who  Sell  Things.  Moody.  (McClurg.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome.    Fer- 

rero.     (Putnam.)  $12.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Double  Play.  Barbour.    (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 

Fiction 

1.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Martin  Eden.  London.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Stradella.    Crawford.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The  Title  Market     Post.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.  Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Practical      Bridge.       Elwell.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Law     of     Psychic     Phenomena.      Hudson. 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

4.  Heart  to  Heart  Talks.     Wright.     (Graham 

Press.)    50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Patty's    Pleasure    Trip.      Wells.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.25. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.    Warde,    (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Anna     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

NORFOLK,    VA. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

2.  Old   Rose   and   Silver.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 


3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Land    of    Long    Ago.     Hall.     (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The    Human    Way.     Willcox.     (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Song  of  the  Syrian  Guest    Knight    (Pil- 

grim Press.)    35  cents. 

3.  Old  School  Day  Romances.   Riley.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Riley  Roses.   Riley.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  An    Annapolis    Second    Classman.     Beach. 

(Penn  Pub.  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Jack    Hall    at    Yale.     Camp.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Double  Play.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

OMAHA,    NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

2.  The    Calling   of    Dan    Matthews.     Wright 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  My   Lady   of   the    South.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  A    Certain    Rich   Man.     White.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The    Conquest   of   the    Missouri.     Hanson. 

(McClurg.)  $2.00. 

2.  In  Tune  with  the  Infinite.  Trine.    (Crow- 

well.)    $1.25. 

3.  Heart  Throbs.   Chappel.    (Chappel.)  $1.50. 

4.  Prince  of  Peace.   Bryan.    (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

25  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Airship    Boys.     Slayer.      (Reilly    &    Brit- 

ton.)   $1.25. 

2.  The  Hole  Book.  Newell.   (Harper.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.) $1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Calling   of    Dan   Matthews.    Wright 

(Book  Supply  Co.)    $1.50, 

5.  Old   Rose   and    Silver.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  John  -Marvel,    Assistant     Page.      (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  From  My  Youth  Up.    Sangster.    (Re veil.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Old  Town.    Riis.    (Macmillan.)  $2.00. 
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3.  The  Spell  of  Italy.    Mason.    (Page.)  $2.50. 

4.  Wendell      Phillips.      Sears.       (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of   Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Double  Play.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Flopsy  Bunnies.    Potter.    (Warne.)  50 

cents. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Stradella.    Crawford.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  G.  B.  Shaw.    Chesterton.    (Lane.)    $1.50. 

2.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.  Lucas.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.75. 

3.  Napoleon's  Love  Affairs.  Turquan.    (Lane.) 

$5.00. 

4.  A  Rose  of  Savoy.    Williams.     (Scribner.) 

$3.50. 

Juveniles 
I.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.    Seton.    (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Danger  Mark.   Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Pillars    of    Eden.     Mighels.     (Fitzgerald.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

6.  My   Lady   of    the    South.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Practical    Farming.     Massey.     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Health,  Strength,  and  Happiness.    Saleeby. 

(Kennerley.)  $1.50. 

3.  A.  B.  Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.    Fletcher. 

(Stokes.)    $1.00. 

4.  Psvchoth^rapy.       Miinsterberg.        (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Double  Play.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Jack    Hall    at    Yale.     Camp.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  When    Roggie    and    Reggie    Were    Five. 

Smith.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Chance.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 


3.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

PORTLAND,    ME. 

Fiction 

1.  Half  a   Chance.    Isham.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Anne  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old   Rose   and    Silver.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 
$1.50. 

6.  Susanna    and    Sue.      Wiggin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Religion  and  Miracle.   Gordon.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Picturesque  Hudson.   Johnson.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

3.  The     Southerner.      Worth.       (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.20. 

4.  Henry    Hudson.     Janvier.     (Harper.)     75 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  With     Pickpole    and     Peavey.      Burleigh. 

(Lothrop.)  $1.50. 

2.  Patty's     Pleasure     Trip.      Wells.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Boys  Catlin.    Humphreys.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,   ORK 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50.  i 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.50. 

4.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Calling   of    Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Marcus     Whitman.      Eells.      (Harriman.) 

$2.50. 

2.  Alaska.    Greely.    (Scribner.)  $2.00. 

3.  The  Columbia  River.    Lyman.    (Putnam.) 

$3.50. 

4.  A  Little  Land  and  a  Living.    Hall.    (Ar- 

cadia Press.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.    Seton.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.      Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Hole  Book.   Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 
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ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The     Silver     Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Truxton       King.        McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  Stradella.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

6.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.   Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  New  New  York.   Van  Dyke.    (Macmillan.) 

$4.00. 

2.  George  Bernard  Shaw.   Chesterton.  (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A    Wanderer   in   Paris.    Lucas.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.75. 

4.  Dutch     New     York.      Singleton.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty   Wales  &   Co.    Warde.     (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.   (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Lookout    Island    Campers.     Eldred.    (Lo- 

throp.)  $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,    MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Margarita's  Soul.     Lovell.    (Lane.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Ibsen's  Works.     (Scribner.)   80  cents. 

2.  George  Bernard  Shaw.   Chesterton.  (I^ne.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Greek  Drama.     Everyman,  Ed.     (Dutton.) 

35  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.     Baum.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.) $1.25. 

2.  Bunnikin-Bunnies.      Davidson.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   50  cents. 

3.  How  It  Is  Done.  Williams.  (Nelson.)  $1.00. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   White    Prophet.     Caine.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
I.  Spell  of  the  Yukon.   Service.  (Stern.)  $1.00. 
J.  Handbook  of  Alaska.     Greely.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 
^.  The  Melting  Pot.    Zangwill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 
4.  Orthodoxy.    Chesterton.    (Lane.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Anne   of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Stories    of    the    Great    West.      Roosevelt. 

(Century   Co.)    60  cents. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Title  Market.     Post.    (Dodd,   Mead.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Shadow  on  the  Dial.    Bierce.  (Robert- 

son.) $2.00. 

2.  The    City   That   Is.     Steele.    (Robertson.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Scientific     Aspects     of    Luther    Burbank's 

Work.    Jordan.  (Robertson.)  $1.75. 

4.  Spell  of  the  Yukon.   Service.  (Stern.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little  Colonel  Stories.     Johnson.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Little     Women     Series.       Alcott.      (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.50. 
.^  Tales  from  Shakespeare.    Lamb.  (Dutton.) 
$2.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Under  the  Northern  Lights.    Ward.  (Wes- 

sels.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako.    Service.  (Stem.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  Apostle  of  Alaska.     Arctander.    (Re- 

vell.)  $1.50. 

3.  What  is  Physical  Life?    Thomson.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

4.  Alaska.     Higginson.    (Macmillan.)   $2.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Double  Play.     Barbour.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Biography  of  a  Silver'Fox.    Seton.  (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

3.  The  Substitute.    Camp.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
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SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.  (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Bella  Donna.    Hichcns.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Flute  of  the  Gods.     Ryan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Old    Rose    and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  History  of  the  State  of  Washington.    Meany. 

(Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

2.  Columbia  River.   Lyman.    (Putnam.)  $3.50. 

3.  The  Melting  Pot.    Zangwill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  A.  B.  Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.    Fletcher. 

(Stokes.)    $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

2.  Peter    Rabbit    Series.      Potter.     (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Lettie  Lane  Paper  Family.    (Jacobs.)  $1.00. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  Susanna    and    Sue.      Wiggin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Stowaway.   Tracy.  (Code.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty    Wales   &  Co.    Warde.    (Pcnn    Pub. 

Co.)   $1.25. 

2.  Patty's     Pleasure     Trip.       Wells.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

3.  Captain  Chub.    Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Fiction 

1.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Bella  Donna.     Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Boston      Cooking      School      Cook     Book. 

Farmer.   (Little,  Brown.)  $2.00. 

2.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.    Holt.  (Ap- 

pleton.) 75  cents. 


3.  A.  B.  C.  of  Bridge.     Tennant.    (McKay.) 

25  cents. 

4.  As   a    Man    Thinketh.     Allen.      (Fenno.) 

15  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.     Baum.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

2.  The    Rover    Boys.      Winfield.    (Grosset    & 

Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  Double  Play.  Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Old    Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Anne   of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.     Palmer.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.50. 

2.  Religion  and  Medicine.  Worcester.   (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $1.50. 

3.  Why  Worry?    Walton.  (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Janet  at  Odds.    Ray.  (Little,  Brown.)  $1.50. 

3.  Patty's     Pleasure     Trip.       Wells.     (Dodd. 

Mead.)    $1.25. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best-selling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to 
the  following  system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 


2d 

8 

3d 

7 

4th 

6 

5th 

5 

6th 

4 

BEST    SELLING    BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.     Beach.    (Harper.) 

$1.50  240 

2.  Truxton    King.     McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50    161 

3.  A   Certain  Rich   Man.     White.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50  149 

4.  The  Goose   Girl.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50   125 

5.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50  120 

6.  Bella  Donna.     Hichens.    (Lippincott.) 

$1.50  IT7 
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KOBERT    BAUt    AT    WORK    ON    AN    ATLANTIC 


THE    BOOKMAN 

A    Magazine    of  Literature    and    Life 


Vol.  XXX 


JANUARY,    1910 


No.  5 


CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


A  very  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated volume  from  the  Messrs.  Lippin- 

cott  very  nearly  accom- 
Thc  Heart  plishes    something    that 

of  Poc  was   greatly    to   be    de- 

sired. It  is  entitled 
Selected  Tales  of  Mystery  and  it 
contains  sixteen  stories  by  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe.  If  the  selection  had  been 
made  with  unerring  judgment,  this 
volume  would  be  practically  a  complete 
collection  of  all  of  Poe's  fiction  that  is 
worth  preserving.  Unfortunately,  there 
have  been  left  out  two  of  his  most  re- 
markable stories.  One  is.  The  Purloined 
Letter,  and  the  other  is,  The  Mystery  of 
Marie  Roget,  We  do  not  think  that  we 
are  expressing  a  purely  personal  opinion 
when  we  say  that  these  two  stories  might 
well  have  taken  the  place  of  Eleonora 
and  The  Spectacles.  The  Purloined 
Letter,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  great  detective  stories, 
while  the  second  gives  a  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  Poe's  own  gifts  as  a  practical 
detective.  Therefore,  in  a  certain  sense, 
this  handsome  volume  represents  a  coup 
manque;  but  none  the  less,  it  is  a  very 
desirable  book  to  own,  and  one  that  gives 
very  nearly  all  the  fruit  of  Poe's  pecu- 
liar genius  as  an  imaginative  prose 
writer.  ^ 

Two  years  ago  we  called  attention  to 
the  reasons  that  exist  for  believing  that 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
Again  the  has  a  superstitious  regard 

Letter  "C  for  the  letter  "C."    The 

titles  of  all  of  his  novels 
thus  far  have  contained  this  letter,  which 
is  otherwise  curiously  associated  with  his 
career.  Mr.  Churchill,  however,  has  ap- 
parently never  noticed  the  amused  com- 


ment which  our  paragraph  evoked,  and 
the  titles  he  has  chosen  have  been  so  ob- 
viously suited  to  the  books  that  one 
might,  after  all,  wonder  whether  the  re- 
currence of  a  particular  letter  in  them 
was  not  mere  coincidence.  But  every  re- 
currence is  greater  evidence  of  design. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  published  six  novels, 
The  Celebrity,  Richard  Carvel,  The 
Crossing,  The  Crisis,  Coniston,  and  Mr. 
Crewels  Career,  The  seventh  is  to  appear 
this  winter,  and  its  title  will  be  A  Mod- 
ern Chronicle, 

It  is  a  rather  curious  popular  belief 
that  literary  men  are  as  a  rule  imprac- 
tical dreamers,  incapable 
"The  Iron  of  taking  an  active  part 

Cardinal"  in    the    affairs    of    the 

world.  Probably  the  stat- 
istician could  show  from  the  actual  rec- 
ords of  history  that  statesmen  have  been 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  literature  as 
often  as  from  any  other  profession ;  and 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  great  political 
leader  who  has  not  betrayed  some  lean- 
ing toward  the  pursuit  of  letters,  or  at- 
tempted some  cultivation  of  it,  is  a  rarity. 
Not  the  least  interesting  pages  of  Mr. 
Joseph  McCabe's  The  Iron  Cardinal 
have  to  do  with  Richelieu's  literary  ac- 
tivities. The  good  Dumas,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, in  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires, 
first  showed  the  Cardinal  in  the  act  of 
scanning  the  lines  of  his  comedy  Mirame, 
and  for  the  time  entirely  oblivious  to  the 
affairs  of  state.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  Mr. 
McCabe  asserts,  whether  the  Cardinal,  a 
statesman  through  and  through  if  one 
ever  lived,  prided  himself  most  on  his 
knowledge  of  theology,  his  military  skill, 
or  his  ability  to  write  comedies.  Both  in 
his  chateau  at  Ruel  and  in  the  Palais 
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Cardinal  he  had  splendid  private  theatres, 
in  which  he  insisted  on  giving  his  own 
productions.  Of  course  they  were  ap- 
plauded, hut  the  author  betrayed  a  some- 
what pitiful  eagerness  for  praise  which 
he  could  count  on  as  genuine.  Unfor- 
tunately none  of  his  comedies  has  sur- 
vived, but  Mr.  McCabe  thinks  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  worthless.  His  pa- 
tronage of  the  arts  had  more  lasting  re- 
sults. With  all  his  great  achievements 
in  statecraft,  he  is  perhaps  more  often 
thought  of  now  as  the  founder  of  the 
French  Academy  than  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  political  events  in  which  he 
had  a  hand,  and  a  creditable  case  might 
be  made  for  the  assertion  that  no  single 
act  of  his  has  had  more  beneficial  results 
for  France.  ^^ 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  care  to  take 

any  positive  stand  in  the  mailer  of  Mr. 

William    Watson.    Mrs. 

Concerning  Asquith,    Miss    Asquith 

*     "  poem.    The   newspapers 

have  had  a  great  deal  of  copy  out  of  the 


case,  newspaper  readers  have  been  mildly 
entertained,  to  say  the  least,  and  Mr, 
Watson  has  enjoyed  some  exceedingly 
timely  and  presumably  profitable  noto- 
riety. Possibly  the  English  poet  did  not 
say  all  the  things  that  were  ascribed  to 
him,  and  again  possibly  the  wine  of 
American  journalism  went  to  his  head. 
While  it  is  not  likely  that  there  is  a  reader 
of  The  Bookman  who  is  not  by  this 
time  quite  conversant  with  "The  Woman 
with  a  Serpent's  Tongue,"  we  are  re- 
printing it  here,  by  permission,  from  Mr. 
Watson's  recent  book.  Critical  estimate 
of  the  poem  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

She  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young, 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue, 
The   haggard   cheek,    the   hungering   eye. 
The  poisoned  words  that  wildly  fly. 
The   famished   face,   the   fevered   hand — 
Who   slights   the   worthiest   in   the   land. 
Sneers   at   the   just,   contemns   the   brave, 
And  blackens  goodness  in  its  grave. 
In  truthful  numbers  be  she  sung, 
The  Woman  with  the   Serpent's  TongTie; 
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Concerning  whom,   Fame  hints  at   things 
Told   but  in   shrugs  and  whisperings ; 
Ambitious  from  her  natal   hour, 
And  scheming  all  her  hfe  for  power ; 
With  little  left  of  seemly  pride ; 
With   venomed   fangs  she  cannot   hide ; 
Who  half  makes  love  to  you  to-day, 
~  1  gives  her  guest  away. 


That  on  her  will  their  fates  have  hung ! — 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  William 
Watson  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able controversy.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  after  Alfred  Tennyson  had 
died,  and  before  poor  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 


Burnt  up  within  by  that  strange  soul 
She  cannot  slake,  or  yet  control ; 
Malignant  lipp'd,  unkind,  unsweet; 
Past  all  example   indiscreet ; 
Hectic,   and   always   overstrung — 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue. 

To  think  (hat  such  as  she  can  mar 
Names  that  among  the  noblest  are! 
That  hands  like  hers  can  touch  the  springs 
That  move  who  knows  what  men  and  things? 


had  been  appointed  poet  laureate,  a  vigor> 
ous  battle  was  waged  in  England  over  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Watson  as  a 
poet.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  of  The  Specta- 
tor, Mr.  Grant  Allen  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill  were  Mr.  Watson's  particular 
champions.  The  leader  of  the  other  side 
of  the  controversy  was  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  in  whose  columns  there 
appeared  blasts  of  contempt  under  such 
headings  as  "Mr.  William  Watson,  Mi- 
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nor  Poet."  The  Saturday  Review  fleered 
at  his  pretence  of  classical  learning,  de- 
scribed his  inspiration  as  "all  second- 
hand," and  said  that  "his  genius  was  not 
vigorous,  full-blooded,  independent,  but 
feeble,  anaemic,  and  derivative. 

Two  years  ago  we  called  attention  to 
Tyler  De   Saix's   The  Man   Without  a 
Head    as    a    sensational 
Clevdand  yarn    that    was    entirely 

Hoffett  adequate    and     satisfac- 

tory.     A    friend    whom 
we  had  persuaded  to  read  the  book  said : 


"When  you  find  anything  else  of  the  kind 
as  good  as  this  just  let  me  know."  We 
recalled  that  request  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  The  tale  that  we  took  to  him  this 
time  was  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett's 
Through  the  Wall,  which  contains  all  the 
proper  ingredients,  and  which  may  be 
guaranteed  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  most 
exacting  and  lethargic  of  readers. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Moffett  is  probably 
better  known  as  a  playwright  than  as  a 
novelist.  He  has  four  plays  in  hand  at 
present,  and  all  will  be  running  in  New 
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York  this  winter.  There  is  The  Bailie, 
which  is  now  in  its  second  season,  and 
Mr.  Moffett  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  three  other  plays  lately 
come  from  his  pen.     For  a  number  of 


years  he  has  made  his  home  in  France, 
and  now. spends  about  half  of  his  time 
there.  He  has  a  villa  in  Paris,  shut  off 
from  the  world  outside  by  high  walls  and 
tall  trees.    During  his  long  residence  in 
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Paris,  where  he  did  much  newspaper 
work,  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the 
French  tongue  which  enables  him  to  use 
it  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  prac- 
tically as  well  and  as  easily  as  he  does 
English.  In  fact,  he  has  now  selling  in 
France  a  novel,  written  in  collaboration 
\vith  a  Frenchman,  called  La  F^mw^  5t>n 
Aimce  de  M.  Queench.  The  central 
theme  of  this  is  the  same  as  that  in  one 
of  his  forthcoming  plays,  Esther  Frear. 
On  the  other  hand.  Through  the  Wall, 
vsrritten  first  in  English  in  Paris,  has  been 
translated  into  the  French;  and  with  a 
few  modifications,  it  is  being  brought  out 
by  a  well-known  French  novelist  in  that 
language,  as  a  collaboration. 

Here  is  another  bit  which  should  be 
added  to  the  controversy  that  has  been 

going  on  about  the  Per- 
Thackeray  on  sonal  Tennyson.  It  is  an 
Tennyson  offhand   comment   made 

by  Thackeray  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Procter.  Thackeray,  it  will  be 
remembered,  knew  Tennyson  from  the 
early,  undergraduate  days  at  Cambridge. 
Indeed  Thackeray's  verses  "Timbuctoo" 
were  written  in  good-natured  parody  of 
Tennyson's  prize  poem.  "Alfred  Ten- 
nyson," wrote  Thackeray,  "if  he  can't 
make  you  like  him,  will  make  you  admire 
him — he  seems  to  me  to  have  the  cachet 
of  a  great  man ;  his  conversation  is  often 
delightful,  I  think,  full  of  breadth,  man- 
liness, and  humour ;  he  reads  all  sorts  of 
things,  swallows  them,  and  digests  them 
like  a  great  poetical  boa-constrictor  as 
he  is.  Perhaps  it  is  Alfred  Tennyson's 
great  big  yellow  face  and  growling  voice 
that  have  made  an  impression  on  me; 
manliness  and  simplicity  go  a  great  way 
with  me,  I  fancy." 

There  is  much  interesting  "Thackeray- 
ana"  to  be  found  in  John  Bigelow's  Re- 
trospections of  an  Active 
The  Bigclow       Life.    Mr.  Bigelow  first 
Recollections       met  Thackeray  when  the 

latter  was  in  this  country 
delivering  his  lectures  on  The  English  Hu- 
mourists of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
evening  when  Thackeray  was  the  guest 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  Mr.  Bige- 
low was  the  presiding  officer.  Readers 
who  remember  the  fulsome  Life  of  Na- 


poleon Bonaparte  which  appeared  orig- 
inally serially  in  the  pages  of  HarpePs 
Magazine  will  appreciate  the  following 
anecdote : 

In  a  casual  visit  one  day  at  the  office  of  the 
Harpers  (who  were  Thackeray's  publishers  in 
America)  Thackeray  quizzed  the  brother,  who 
later  became  our  Mayor,  about  a  superlauda- 
tory  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  a  Mr. 
Abbott  which  the  brothers  were  publishing. 
He  called  it  "the  Napoleon  romance." 

The  Mayor  replied :  "Mr.  Thackeray,  I  once 
told  Mr.  Abbott  I  thought  he  was  laying  it  on 
to  Napoleon  pretty  thick.  Abbott  gravely  re- 
plied: 'Mr.  Harper,  I  never  have  taken  my  pen 
in  hand  to  write  a  line  of  that  work  without 
first  getting  on  my  knees  and  appealing  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  light  to  guide  me.'  What, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  could  we  say  after  that?" 

Mr.  Bigelow  again  met  Thackeray  in 
London  early  in  1859.  It  was  Mr.  Bige- 
low's first  visit  to  England.  Under  the 
date  of  February  20th  of  that  year  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  recorded : 

Russell  and  Thackeray  called  and  informed 
me  of  my  election  to  the  Garrick  for  three 
months. 

Thackeray  said  that  a  letter  from  Macaulay's 
brother  informed  him  that  the  deceased 
Thomas  Babington  was  reading  the  CornhUl 
when  he  died ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  away  a  third  of  his  income  or  more 
every  year.  Thackeray  added  that  the  sale 
of  the  CornhUl  Magazine  had  gone  up  to 
95,000  already,  and  that  he  had  told  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Lady  Palmerston's  reception,  a 
few  nights  ago,  that  he  was  now  also  a  power 
in  the  state. 

He  said  the  story  of  Lovcll  the  Widower 
was  an  old  play  which  he  had  written  years 
ago  and  would  have  gladly  sold  then  for  £50^ 
but  which  his  publishers  did  not  think  avail- 
able. He  now  gets  £1000  and  upwards  for 
it.  In  his  next  number,  he  told  me,  he 
means  to  give  the  true  version  of  the  story 
about  Mrs.  King  of  Charleston  and  himself. 
As  I  heard  that  story,  Thackeray  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  her,  "Mrs.  King,  I 
thought  you  were  a  fast  woman."  To  which 
she  replied,  "Mr.  Thackeray,  I  thought  you 
were  a  gentleman."  Thackeray  said  "nothing 
of  the  kind  ever  passed  between  them";  that 
she  was  eternally  teasing  him  with  her  atten- 
tions   till    finally   she   said   to   him   one   day. 
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"Mr.  Thackeray,  I  was  told  I  should  like  you, 
but  I  don't"  "I  replied,"  said  Thackeray, 
"  'Well,  I  don't  care  a  pin  if  you  don't.'  The 
other  story,"  he  said  emphatically,  "is  a  lie." 

Again  Mr.  Bigelow  writes: 

We  arrived  in  London  on  the  28th.  The 
next  morning  we  walked  around  to  Russell's. 
I  found  him  and  Mrs.  Russell  at  breakfast. 
Presently  Thackeray,  who  lived  in  the  near 
neighbourhood,  came  in  also.  The  second  or 
third  number  of  his  new  magazine,  the  Corn- 
hill,  had  appeared  only  the  day  before.  It  at 
once  became  the  subject  of  conversation.  Each 
in  turn  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  several  articles  in  the 
number.  After  they  had  all  pretty  much  said 
their  say,  my  wife,  who  had  been  silent,  said, 
"Well,  for  my  part,  I  enjoyed  the  story  about 
the  school  of  girls  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  number."  "Did  you?"  shrieked  Thack- 
eray, jumping  up  and  seizing  both  of  her 
hands.  "Did  you?  My  daughter  Emmie 
wrote  that."  He  was  completely  overcome  by 
the  genuineness  and  unaffected  sincerity  of 
the  compliment,  for  of  course  he  knew  that  no 
one  in  the  room  but  himself  was  aware  of  the 
authorship  of  the  story,  nor  had  any  of  the 
other  persons  present  alluded  to  it.  I  doubt 
if  Thackeray  ever  received  a  compliment  for 
an}rthing  he  wrote  himself  that  gave  him  the 
pleasure  he  got  from  this  involuntary  tribute 
to  the  maiden  effort  of  Miss  Emmie.  He  said 
he  thought  the  verses  about  Washington  Irving 
in  that  number  rather  small  beer — a  kind  of 
beer  of  which  he  admitted  he  was  very  fond. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1859,  the  Bige- 
lows  dined  with  Thackeray.  There  wfere 
present,  in  addition  to  Thackeray's  own 
family,  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens,  Dr.  Quin,  a 
Mrs.  Caulfield,  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  son 
of  the  famous  defender  of  Lucknow,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  and  several  others.  Thackeray 
was  suffering  with  his  usual  chills  and 
fever.  Mr.  Bigelow  narrates  that  he 
drank  a  great  deal,  and  garnished  his  food 
with  red  pepper  and  curry  to  excess  for 
the  purpose  of  staving  off  or  drawing 
off  the  chills.  He  and  Dr.  Quin  kept 
sparring  with  each  other  throughout  the 
dinner.  Quin  frequently  call^  him  a 
humbug  and  other  names  of  that  nature. 
Thackeray  said  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
dinner,  **Look  here,  Quin,  you  must  not 


be  so  familiar.  My  daughter  told  me 
the  other  day  that  you  were  too  familiar." 
Thackeray  said  that  the  advertisements  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Comhill  Maga- 
zine were  a  loss,  as  they  had  calculated  on 
a  sale  of  but  forty  thousand  and  they 
sold  one  hundred  thousand,  so  that  the 
extra  paper  consumed  all  the  profit  for 
that  number.  ^^^ 

In  his  account  of  this  same  dinner  at 
the  Thackerays  Mr.  Bigelow  throws  a 
curious  light  on  the  subject  of  the  trouble 
between  Charles  Dickens  and  his  wife. 
He  describes  the  latter  as  "not  a  hand- 
some woman,  though  stout,  hearty  ana 
matronly;  there  was  something  a  little 
doubtful  about  her  eye,  and  I  thought 
her  endowed  with  a  temper  that  might 
be  very  violent  when  roused,  though  not 
easily  rousable.  Mrs.  Caulfield  told  me 
that  a  Miss  Teman — I  think  that  is  the 
name — was  the  source  of  the  difficulty 
between  Mrs.  Dickens  and  her  husband. 
She  played  in  private  theatricals  with 
Dickens,  and  he  sent  her  a  portrait  in  a 
brooch,  which  met  with  an  accident  re- 
quiring it  to  be  sent  to  the  jeweler's  to 
be  mended.  The  jeweler,  noticing  Mr. 
Dickens's  initials,  sent  it  to  his  house. 
Mrs.  Dickens's  sister,  who  had  always 
been  in  love  with  him  and  was  jealous 
of  Miss  Teman,  told  Mrs.  Dickens  of 
the  brooch,  and  she  mounted  her  husband 
with  comb  and  brush.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  Mrs.  Dickens's  version  in  the  main." 

Mr.  Bigelow  gives  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thackeray's  daughter  which  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  attitude  a  writer's  family 
may  take  toward  his  books : 

Papa,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  has  been  pretty 
well  this  summer;  ill,  indeed,  but  not  quite  so 
ill  as  usual.  He's  going  to  work  very  hard 
at  another  book.  Yet  if  anybody  knew  how  I 
hate  the  sight  *'a  new  book  by  Mr.  Thack- 
eray," I  think  they  would  be  kind  enough  not 
to  buy  a  single  copy.  Tm  sure  "writing-books- 
and-going-out-to-dinner-to-shake-them-off ' '  is 
the  real  name  of  his  illness.  However,  when 
he's  well  the  work  runs  famously  on  wheels 
and  then  it's  pleasant  enough.  Our  new  house 
is  coming  to  life  and  costing  O !  such  a  deal  of 
money;  so  this  is  another  little  incubus, 
though  indeed  we  are  such  fortunate  people 
with  such  good  luck  and  so  happy  a  home 
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for  us  young  women  and  so  kind  of  Papa 
to  take  care  of  us  that  I  have  to  make  the  most 
of  any  little  disagreeables  if  I  want  to  get 
any  pity.  Granny  and  G.  P.  are  pretty  well; 
he  gave  us  a  fright  with  a  sort  of  paralytical 
attack  and  brought  us  back  in  a  hurry  from 
our  touring  but  is  all  right  again,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  and  Granny  and  he  think  of  nothing 
but  Spiritual  Manifestations  and  Garibaldi. 
Because,  you  see,  we  have  no  Presidents  to 
work  for  and  talk  about. 

That  Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder  once 
contemplated  making  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try will,  we  think,  be  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  most  of  our  readers.  But  one  day 
early  in  October,  1864,  Mr.  Bigelow  re- 
ceived from  the  creator  of  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo  a  cordial  invitation  to  take 
breakfast  with  the  latter  at  St.  Gratien. 
"I  was  only  too  happy,"  writes  Mr.  Bige- 
low, **to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
extraordinary  man." 

On  my  arrival  at  St.  Gratien  he  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  letting  me  know  his  pur- 
pose in  calling  upon  me  the  previous  day.  He 
had  been  told,  he  said,  that  if  he  would  go 
to  America  to  write  a  story  it  would  have  a 
great  sale  there.  He  said  that  a  lawyer  in 
New  York  of  French  origin  had  recommended 
him  to  come,  and  if  I  thought  well  of  it  he 
proposed  to  leave  in  about  two  months  and  to 
be  absent  four.  I  suggested  to  him  that  the 
time  was  rather  short  to  see  our  country  and, 
as  it  was  quite  an  epoch  in  our  national  his- 
tory, that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  come  and  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  or 
addresses  throughout  the  country.  To  this  he 
made  no  direct  reply,  but  allowed  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest  about 
a  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Retrospections  of  an  Actwe  Life  is  a 
book  that  is  almost  impossible  to  treat 
in  a  conventional  review.  There  is  so 
much  of  it :  three  huge  volumes  running 
to  some  two  thousand  pages  in  all.  In 
a  few  hundred  words  one  might  discuss 
it  objectively,  in  formal  terms  of  com- 
mendation. Given  thirty  thousand  words 
in  which  to  move  about  a  reviewer  of  dis- 
crimination and  conciseness  could  prob- 
ably produce  a  fair  epitome  of  the  work. 
It  is  a  veritable  mine  of  anecdote,  to  be 
placed  on  a  convenient  shelf,  and  to  be 
browsed  over  at  leisure. 


According  to  the  list  at  the  end  of  our 
issue  for   December,    1908,  the   leading 

book  was  Miss  Mary 
The  Story  of  Johnston's  Lewis  Rand, 
the  Lists  followed  in  order  by  The 

Testing  of  Diana  Mai- 
lory,  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine, 
The  Man  from  Brodney's,  The  Little 
Brown  Jug  of  Kildare,  and  Peter.  With 
the  first  number  of  1909,  The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine  had  forged  to  the 
front  with  the  remarkable  total  of  313 
points,  more  than  100  points  above  its 
nearest  competitor,  Lewis  Rand.  The 
other  places  on  the  list  were  held  by  the 
books  of  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Mrs. 
Ward,  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  McCutch- 
eon.  In  February  the  number  of  points 
credited  to  Mr.  Fox's  book  was  even 
greater.  Peter  had  taken  away  second 
place  from  Lezvis  Rand,  which  book  was 
third,  with  The  Man  from  Brodney's 
fourth  and  The  Red  City  fifth.  In  sixth 
position  was  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  Out-of- 
Doors  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  one  book- 
not  fiction  that  appeared  in  the  lists.  Ins 
the  March  issue.  The  Trail  of  the  Lone- 
some  Pine  again  led,  though  with  a  di- 
minished point  superiority.  Peter  was 
second  and  newcomers  were  Septimus,^ 
The  Missioner,  and  The  Red  Mouse^ 

When  the  lists  for  the  April  number 
were  sent  in  Mr.  Emerson  Hough's  54-40 
or  Fight  was  in  the  full  swing  of  its  pop- 
ularity. It  held  first  place  by  a  margin 
of  some  fifty  points  over  the  exceedingly 
vital  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine, 
with  Mr.  Lx)cke's  Septimus  third.  The 
other  books  were  Peter,  The  Red  Mouse , 
and  The  Missioner  in  the  order  named. 
The  first  four  books  in  the  April  list  were 
again  the  first  four  books  in  the  May  re- 
turns. The  Red  Mouse  and  The  Mis- 
sioner, however,  had  fallen  behind  in  the 
race,  and  their  places  were  taken  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehprt's  The  Man  in 
Lower  Ten  and  Elinor  McCartney 
Lane's  Katrine.  That  these  two  last- 
named  books  were  not  under  full  head- 
way when  the  lists  for  the  May  issue 
came  in  was  soon  anparent.  In  the  June 
number  they  were  first  and  second,  Kat- 
rine with  28Q  points  and  The  Man  in 
Lozver  Ten  with  236  points.  Mr.  Vance's 
The  Bronze  Bell,  another  newcomer,  was 
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third  and  Mr.  Grant's  The  Chippendales 
and  Alice  Brown's  The  Story  of  Thyrza 
were  fifth  and  sixth.  In  fact,  54-40  or 
Fight,  in  fourth  place,  was  the  only  book 
which  had  held  over  from  the  previous 
month.  Again  in  July  there  were  radical 
changes.  The  anonymous  The  Inner 
Shrine  was  in  the  lead,  with  an  advan- 
tage of  75  points  over  Katrine.  Not  far 
behind  Katrine  was  The  Man  in  Lower 
Ten.  Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  places  were 
held  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  Mr.  Opp, 
Marion  Crawford  s  The  White  Sister 
and  54-40  or  Fight. 

In  August  it  was  again  The  Inner 
Shrine,  leading  with  the  second  largest 
point  total  of  the  year.  Nearly  200 
points  behind,  in  second  place,  was  Kat- 
rine. With  the  exceotion  of  The  Inner 
Shrine  all  the  books  in  the  August  list 
were  very  closely  grouped,  only  26 
points  separating  the  second  and  the 
sixth  position.  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
The  White  Mice  was  third.  The  White 
Sister  fourth,  Mr.  Opp  fifth,  and  The 
Man  in  Lower  Ten  sixth.  In  September 
The  Inner  Shrine  and  Katrine  were  first 
and  second  for  the  third  consecutive 
month.  Third  place  was  held  by  James 
Lane  Allen's  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe, 
with  Mr.  Opp,  The  White  Mice  and  The 
White  Sister  following.  In  October  a 
new  contender  appeared.  This  was  Har- 
old MacGrath's  The  Goose  Girl,  which 
held  first  place  by  a  margin  of  four 
points  over  The  Inner  Shrine.  Not  far 
behind  the  latter  book  was  William  Allen 
White's  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  The 
Bride  of  the  Mistletoe  was  fourth,  Kat- 
rine fifth  and  Ellen  Glasgow's  The  Ro- 
fnonce  of  a  Plain  Man  sixth.  In  the 
November  list  The  Goose  Girl  had  to  be 
content  with  second  place,  giving  way  in 
turn  to  a  newcomer.  This  newcomer 
was  George  Barr  McCutcheon's  Truxton 
King,  which  held  first  place  with  226 
points.  In  the  third  place  was  Rex 
Beach's  The  Sihcr  Horde,  and  William 
Allen  White's  A  Certain  Rich  Man,  Rob- 
ert W.  Chambers's  The  Danger  Mark 
and  Harold  Bell  Wright's  The  Calling  of 
Dan  Matthews  respectively  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth.  The  last  month  of  the  year 
saw  The  Sih'cr  Horde  leading  by  a  mar- 
gin of  almost  80  points  with  Truxton 


King  second,  A  Certain  Rich  Man  third, 
The  Goose  Girl  fourth,  The  Danger 
Mark  fifth  and  Robert  Hichens's  Bella 
Donna  sixth. 

January 

1.  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 313 

2.  Lewis  Rand   202 

3.  Peter  153 

4.  Th^Testing  of  Diana  Mallory 136 

5.  The   Red   City in 

6.  The  Man  from  Brodney's 88 

February 

1.  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 339 

2.  Peter 240 

3.  Lewis  Rand   195 

4.  The  Man  from  Brodney's 116 

5.  The  Red  City 78 

6.  Out-of-Doors  in  the  Holy  Land 77 

March 

1.  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 271 

2.  Peter  195 

3.  Septimus    155 

4.  Lewis  Rand 102 

5.  The  Missioner  92 

6.  The  Red  Mouse 52 

April 

1.  54-40  or  Fight 240 

2.  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 191 

3.  Septimus    187 

4.  Peter  165 

5.  The  Red  Mouse 141 

6.  The  Missioner  88 

May 

1.  54-40  or  Fight 238 

2.  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 176 

3.  Septimus    164 

4.  Peter   149 

5.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten 102 

6.  Katrine    89 

June 

1.  Katrine  289 

2.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten 236 

3.  The  Bronze  Bell 118 

4.  54-40  or  Fight loi 

5.  The  Chippendales 76 

6.  The  Story  of  Thyrza 70 

July 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine 296 

2.  Katrine  219 

3.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten 205 

4.  Mr.  Opp 162 

5.  The  White   Sister 99 

6.  54-40  or  Fight 94 
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August 

1.  The   Inner   Shrine 329 

2.  Katrine  131 

3.  The  White  Mice 129 

4.  The   White    Sister 114 

5.  Mr.  Opp 112 

6.  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten 105 

September 

1.  The  Inner  Shrine 281 

2.  Katrine   108 

3.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe 94 

4.  Mr.  Opp   90 

5.  The  White  Mice 84 

6.  The  White  Sister 74 

October 

1.  The  Goose  Girl 221 

2.  The  Inner  Shrine 217 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man 186 

4.  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe 113 

5.  Katrine 80 

6.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man 72 

November 

1.  Truxton  King  226 

2.  The  Goose  Girl 218 

3.  The  Silver  Horde 194 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man 134 

$.  The  Danger  Mark  loi 

6.  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 98 

December 

1.  The  Silver  Horde  240 

2.  Truxton  King  161 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man 149 

4.  The  Goose  Girl 125 

5.  The  Danger  Mark 120 

6.  Bella  Donna  117 

From  the  above  lists  the  following  compari- 
sons may  be  made: 

Six  Times  Mentioned 
Katrine. 

Five   Times  Mentioned 

The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  Peter. 

Four  Times  Mentioned 

54-40  or  Fight,  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten, 
The   Inner   Shrine. 

Three  Times  Mentioned 

Septimus,  Lewis  Rand,  Mr.  Opp,  The  White. 
Sister,  The  Goose  Girl,  A  Certain  Rich  Man. 

Twice  Mentioned 

The  Red  City,  The  Man  from  Brodney's, 
The  Missioner,  The  Red  Mouse,  The  White 
Mice,  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,  Truxton 
King,  The  Silver  Horde,  The  Danger  Mark. 


Once  Mentioned 

The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory,  Out-of- 
Doors  in  the  Holy  Land,  The  Bronze  Bell, 
The  Chippendales,  The  Story  of  Thyrza,  The 
Romance  of  a  Plain  Man,  The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews,  Bella  Donna. 

Twenty-nine  books  were  represented 
in  the  lists  for  1909  as  against  thirty-six 
titles  in  1908,  thirty  in  1907,  thirty  in 
1906,  twenty-nine  in  1905,  thirty-one  in 
1904,  thirty-two  in  1903,  twenty-eight  in 
1902,  twenty-nine  in  1901  and  twenty- 
nine  in  1900.  In  the  ten  years  that  we 
have  been  printing  this  annual  summing 
up  three  hundred  and  three  different 
books  have  been  represented.  In  the 
lists  for  1909  there  appears  no  book  that 
is  the  result  of  collaboration.  One  book, 
The  Inner  Shrine,  was  published  anony- 
mously. Of  the  other  twenty-eight 
twenty-one  books  were  written  by  men 
and  seven  by  women.  Last  year  the  di- 
vision was  much  more  even  when  of  the 
thirty-eight  authors  represented  twenty- 
two  were  men  and  sixteen  women.  Of 
the  twenty-eight  books  of  1909 — The  In- 
ner Shrine  again  excluded — only  four 
are  of  foreign  authorship,  these  four  rep- 
resenting the  work  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Mr.  Phillips 
Oppenheim  and  Mr.  Robert  Hichens. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  four  latest 
books,  Tremendous  Trifles,  Bernard 
iLM^  nu^^4.^  Shaw,  The  Ball  and  the 

ton's  Latest         ^^^^^^    ^"^    Orthodoxy, 
g     .  show  him  at  anchor  m 

the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  That  he  was  making  for  that 
haven  might  have  been  known  from  his 
previous  books,  especially  from  The  Man 
Who  Was  Thursday,  if  it  had  not 
seemed  unsafe  ever  to  infer  that  the 
direction  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
heading  was  the  way  he  intended  to  go. 
Besides,  to  a  reader  of  Mr.  Chesterton 
his  direction  has  not  seemed  important, 
so  great  has  been  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  merely  go.  A  fine  clattering  pace, 
whether  on  the  right  track  or  the  wrong 
track,  has  been  the  chief  thought  of  read- 
ers as  they  bounced  along  with  him,  not 
caring  very  much  whether  it  brought  up 
at  Rome  or  among  the  Baptists  or  the 
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Sun-worshippers.  It  has  not  been  indif- 
ference to  Mr.  Chesterton's  religion,  but 
a  disproportionate  interest  in  Mr.  Ches- 
terton— the  attitude  of  Mihon's  Eve  to- 
ward Adam.  Eve's  eyes  used  to  turn 
quite  glassy  when  Adam  talked  of  "fate, 
free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  not 
because  she  did  not  think  the  ideas  im- 
portant, but  because  she  thought  Adam 
more  so.  Perhaps  the  most  foolish  thing 
that  has  ever  been  said  of  Mr.  Chester- 
ton is  the  remark  of  a  reviewer  that  "he 
has  one  attribute  of  genius — imperson- 
ahty."  No  genius  was  ever  impersonal, 
and  Mr.  Chesterton,  apart  from  any 
question  of  genius,  is  one  of  the  most 
intimately  personal  writers  of  the  present 
day.  These  books  of  his  are  diaries — the 
first  impressions  of  a  delightful  person 
who  apparently  did  not  think  twice.  They 
are  the  diversions  of  a  man  who,  believ- 
ing that  a  "yawn  is  a  stifled  yell,"  there- 
fore prefers  any  sort  of  a  warm  half 
truth  to  a  cold  whole  one.  He  is  averse 
to  all  burrowing,  and  has  always  argued 
that  truth  is  on  the  surface  and  that  the 
first  glance  is  the  best.  So  one  never 
forfi:ets  him  in  his  subject,  never  loses 
sight  of  him  dancing  around  getting 
views  of  it.  

And  being  greatly  amused  by  the  per- 
sonal and  often  irrelevant  goings-on  of 
his  unrevised,  unedited  intellect,  many 
are  disposed  to  undervalue  the  substance 
of  what  he  says.  They  unjustly  rate 
higher  the  heavier  books  of  slower  minds. 
The  hare  and  the  tortoise  theory  is  deeply 
ingrained,  and  they  are  not  on  the  alert 
for  the  occasional  exception.  Almost  any 
college  professor  of  philosophy  stands  a 
better  chance  of  breeding  awe.  Probably 
even  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg  would 
be  generally  regarded  as  more  profound 
than  Mr.  Chesterton.  Many  a  good  soul 
must  have  risen  from  the  reading  of 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  latest  book,  The 
Eternal  Values,  with  a  sense  of  mental 
achievement  far  transc,ending  anything 
he  would  have  felt  on  finishing  either 
Orthodoxy  or  Tremendous  Trifles, 
which  discuss  many  of  the  same  themes. 
He  would  think  he  had  accomplished 
more  because  he  felt  so  much  more  tired, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Professor 
Miinsterberg  is  the  more  frivolous  of  the 


two.  Each  attacks  relativism,  for  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Chesterton,  in  Tremendous 
Trifles,  disposes  of  it  in  this  easy  para- 
graph : 

The  man  who  represents  all  thought  as  an 
accident  of  environment  is  simply  smashing 
and  discrediting  all  his  own  thoughts — includ- 
ing that  one.  To  treat  the  human  mind  as 
having  an  ultimate  authority  is  necessary  to- 
any  kind  of  thinking,  even  free  thinking.  And 
nothing  will  ever  be  reformed  in  this  age  or 
country  unless  we  realise  that  the  moral  fact 
comes  first. 

This  was  written  for  a  newspaper,  and 
it  is  always  proper  in  a  newspaper  to  as- 
sume that  the  enemy  can  be  put  to  flight 
by  a  self-evident  remark  or  two.  But 
The  Eternal  Values,  though  respectably 
tedious  on  the  subject,  is  not  a  whit  more 
enlightening.  There  is  the  same  jaunty 
assumption  that  the  other  men  are  fools, 
the  same  bland  unconcern  over  the  fact 
that  if  the  affair  were  really  so  simple  as 
all  that  there  never  could  have  been  a 
debate  on  it.  Not  to  imply  that  the  au- 
thor of  Tremendous  Trifles  is  not  a 
trifler,  but  only  that  he  is  not  so  trivial  as 
Professor  Miinsterberg  and  many  of  the 
professional  philosophers.  It  is  journal- 
ism of  a  sort,  and  few  men  in  academic 
life  would  write  it  if  they  could.  They 
would  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
points  suggested  in  the  first  three  pages. 
But  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
himself  cannot  go  a  little  more  slowly  in 
the  making  of  books.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  all  concerned  if  he  would 
re-write  one  instead  of  writing  another. 
By  contrast  with  his  earlier  imaginative 
books  his  fancy  in  The  Ball  and  the 
Cross  seems  at  times  somewhat  goaded^ 
and  his  defence  of  the  Church  falls 
more  frequently  into  a  monotonous  sing- 
song than  in  Orthodoxy.  The  following 
passage  fairly  illustrates  the  quality  of 
its  religious  discussions : 

You  hold  that  your  heretics  and  sceptics 
have  helped  the  world  forward  and  handed  on 
a  lamp  of  progress.  I  deny  it.  Nothing  is 
plainer  from  real  history  than  that  each  of 
your  heretics  invented  a  complete  cosmos  of 
his  own  which  the  next  heretic  smashed  to 
pieces.  ...  I  defy  you  to  go  back  to  the 
Freethinkers  of  the  past  and  find  any  habita- 
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tion  for  yourself  at  all.     I  defy  you  to  read 
Godwin  or  Shelley  or  the  deists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  or  the  nature-worshipping  hu- 
manists of  the  Renaissance  without  discover- 
ing that  you  differ  from  them  twice  as  much 
as   you    differ    from    the   Pope.     You   are   a 
nineteenth  century  sceptic,  and  you  are  always 
telling  me  that  I  ignore  the  cruelty  of  nature. 
You  are  an  atheist  and  you  praise  the  deists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    Read  them  instead 
of  praising  them  and  you  will  find  that  their 
whole  universe  stands  or  falls  with  the  deity. 
You  are  a  materialist,  and  you  think  Bruno  a 
scientific  hero.    See  what  he  said  and  you  will 
think  him   an  insane  mystic.     No,  the  great 
Freethinker,  with  his  genuine  ability  and  hon- 
esty, does  not  in  practice  destroy  Christianity. 
What  he  does  destroy  is  the  Freethinker  who 
went  before.  Freethought  may  be  suggestive,  it 
may  be  inspiriting,  it  may  have  as  much  as  you 
please  of  the  merits  that  come  from  vivacity 
and   variety.     But   there   is   one   thing   Free- 
thought    can    never    be — ^by    any    possibility — 
Freethought  can  never  be  progressive.    It  can 
never   be  progressive   because   it   will   accept 
nothing  from  the  past;  it  begins  every  time 
again  from  the  beginning;  and  it  goes  every 
time  in  a  different  direction.    All  the  rational 
philosophers  have  gone  along  different  roads, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  say  "Which  has  gone  far- 
thest.   Who  can  discuss  whether  Emerson  was 
a  better  optimist  than  Schopenhauer  was  pes- 
simist?   It  is  like  asking  if  this  corn  is  as  yel- 
low as  that  hill  is  steep.    No;  there  are  only 
two  things  that  really  progress ;  and  they  both 
accept  accumulations  of  authority.    They  may 
be  progressing  uphill  or  down;  they  may  be 
growing  steadily  better  or  steadily  worse;  but 
they  have  steadily  increased  in  certain  definable 
matters;  they  have  steadily  advanced  in  a  cer- 
tain definable  direction;  they  are  the  only  two 
things,  it  seems,  that  ever  can  progress.    The 
first  is  strictly  physical  science.     The  Second 
is  the  Catholic  Church.  .   .   .  Catholic  virtue 
is   often   invisible  because   it    is   the   normal. 
.   .   .  Christianity  is  always  out  of  fashion  be- 
cause it  is  always  sane;  and  all  fashions  are 
mild  insanities.    When  Italy  is  mad  on  art,  the 
Church  seems  too  Puritanical;  when  England 
is  mad  on  Puritanism  the  Church  seems  too 
artistic.     When  you  quarrel  with  us  now  you 
class   us   with   kingship   and   despotism;    but 
when  you  quarrelled  with  us  first  it  was  be- 
cause we  would  not  accept  the  divine  despot- 
ism   of    Henry   VIII.     The    Church    always 
seems  to  be  behind  the  times,  when  it  is  really » 


beyond  the  times  waiting  till  the  last  fad  shall 
have  seen  its  last  summer.  It  keeps  the  key 
of  a  permanent  virtue. 

Grieved  by  Meredith's  unpleasant  com- 
parison of  the  face  of  George  Eliot  with 

"its  long  proboscis  and 
Mr.  Howclls  protruding  teeth,"  to  the 
as  Critic  face  of  the  ** Apocalyptic 

horse,"  Mr.  Howells  has 
recently  freed  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
Meredith's  rank  among  the  novelists.  He 
does  not  address  himself  to  the  Meredith 
cult,  for  he  knows,  as  we  all  do,  that  the 
authors  of  the  various  "appreciations"  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  of  the  tributes 
that  followed  Meredith's  death,  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  He  thinks  Mere- 
dith himself  must  have  taken  the  measure 
of  the  Meredith  cult : 

He  must  have  known  how  many  of  his  wor- 
shippers were  of  those  weak  souls  who  come 
in  crowds  to  any  shrine  because  the  contiguity 
of  others  stays  their  feebleness,  and  because 
they  hope  for  some  reflected  rays  from  the  idol 
and  from  the  high  priests.  When  Meredith 
became  a  cult  such  flaccid  spirits  thronged  to 
him,  but  they  are  still  quite  incapable  of  know- 
ing the  true  from  the  false  in  their  faith,  and 
it  is  not  to  them  that  we  shall  address  the 
counsel  which  will  win  us  no  friends. 

But  recent  discussion  of  Meredith  has 
heen  particularly  vapid  and  one-sided, 
and  he  thinks  it  time  to  put  in  a  sensible 
word  or  two : 

It  is  time  for  some  one  to  say  that  the  divine 
honours  now  paid  to  George  Meredith  are  of 
those  preposterous  obsequies  with  which  the 
English  try  to  magnify  some  one  in  death  whom 
they  have  neglected  in  life.  The  Americans  who 
have  not  survived  their  colonial  dependence  are 
like  the  English  in  this  as  in  other  simple  de- 
vices, but  they  claim  to  have  discovered  Mere- 
dith's greatness  much  longer  before  he  died  than 
the  English.  It  is  very  likely,  but  the  fact  does 
not  count.  Together  they  are  sending  up 
shouts  of  acclaim  and  praises  comparative  and 
positive  with  which  they  deafen  one  another 
and  hush  the  small  voices  of  honest  inquiry 
which  will  presently  make  themselves  heard  in 
unanswerable  question. 

This  seems  reasonable  and  arouses 
cheerful  expectations.    Now  for  an  hon- 
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est  judgment,  we  say,  that  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  great  man's  flippancies  and 
his  insight,  express  the  irritation  we  feel 
on  reading  him  and  the  delight.  Instead  of 
that  we  merely  have  Mr.  Howells's  tidy 
little  theory  of  art,  as  consisting  mainly 
in  self-concealment,  and  applied  so 
rigidly  that  Eden  Phillpotts  and  Zola 
survive  the  test,  and  Meredith  and 
Thackeray  do  not.  We  quote  the  pas- 
sage as  an  aid  to  the  preservation  of  a 
curiosity  of  criticism : 

Unquestionably  Meredith  is  a  poet,  unques- 
tionably he  is  a  social  moralist,  unquestionably 
lie  is  a  great  soul.  But  was  he  an  artist,  like 
the  really  great  artists  in  English  fiction,  who 
could  so  wholly  lose  themselves  in  their  crea- 
tions as  to  make  you  forget  their  art?  Was  he 
such  an  artist  as  Jane  Austen  was,  or  George 
Eliot  was,  for  all  her  proboscis  and  protrud- 
ing teeth,  or  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr. 
Eden  Phillpotts  are?  Is  not  he  rather  to  be 
classed  with  Scott  and  Bulwer  and  Dickens 
and  Reade,  and  with  Thackeray  in  his  least 
dramatic  moments,  or  is  he  not  still  rather 
more  of  the  like  of  Disraeli,  a  maker  of  ara- 
besques in  which  the  shapes  of  life  are  inter- 
woven but  life  is  not  portrayed?  If  you  go 
outside  of  English  fiction,  can  you  rank  him 
with  Galdos  or  Valdes  in  Spain,  with  Flaubert 
or  Maupassant  or  the  Goncourts,  or  even  Zola, 
in  France,  with  Bjornson  in  Norway,  with 
Tourguenief  or  Dostoievsky  in  Russia,  or  with 
the  only  Tolstoy?  Is  he  to  be  matched  with 
Hawthorne  or  with  Mr.  Henry  James? 

We  leave  all  these  questions  to  remain  ques- 
tions till  others  supply  the  answers.  What  we 
say  is  that  an  author  who  mostly  keeps  the 
stage  himself,  and  when  he  concedes  it  to  his 
characters  goes  behind  them  and  talks 
through  them  and  for  them,  may  be  all  the 
other  good  and  great  things  in  the  world,  but 
he  is  not  a  good  or  great  artist.  Of  course  an 
author  creates  his  creatures,  but  he  must  not 
seem  to  have  done  so.  An  artist  begins  by 
concealing  not  only  his  art,  but  by  concealing 
himself.  A  novelist  has  no  more  right  to  be 
personally  present  in  his  story  than  a  sculptor 
in  his  statue,  or  a  painter  in  his  picture,  or  a 
dramatist  in  his  action.  This  is  the  ideal 
which  the  novelist  will  always  fall  short  of, 
simply  because  the  ideal  in  aesthetics  or  ethics 
is  unattainable;  but  if  he  falls  short  of  it  vol- 
untarily he  is  not  an  artist,  as  in  morals  he 
would  be  no  better  than  one  of  t!ie  wicked. 


Now,  the  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
is  that  if  a  definition  of  art  which  admits 
Zola  and  Eden  Phillpotts  is  too  tight  for 
Meredith  and  Thackeray,  it  ought  to  be 
broken.  Somebody  ought  to  throw  a 
bomb  at  it.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  in  any  expanding  period  of 
English  letters.  For  we  come  of  a  race 
of  anarchists  in  literature,  and  bombs  are 
constantly  exploding  under  definitions. 
The  greater  a  writer  is,  according  to  our 
racial  standards,  the  more  certain  it  is 
that  the  critics  will  have  to  mend  their 
fences.  Few  as  the  great  artists  have 
been,  the  men  who  have  been  able  to  say 
precisely  why  they  are  great  are  even 
fewer.  And  though  a  critic  has  now  and 
then  partially  explained  what  a  great  ar- 
tist has  accomplished,  he  has  never  yet 
succeeded  in  making  plain  what  he  can- 
not do.  The  above  remarks  of  Mr. 
Howells  have  nothing  to  do  with  criti- 
cism, but  only  with  the  prohibition  of 
variety.  To  ask  why  Eden  Phillpotts  is 
a  great  novelist,  and  Thackeray,  Dickens 
and  Meredith  are  not  is  not  a  question  in 
criticism.  It  is  a  conundrum.  It  merely 
means  that  the  word  novelist  needs  a  little 
looking  after,  so  that  it  shall  not  exclude 
writers  who  are  "unquestionably  great 
poets,"  "social  moralists,"  and  "great 
souls,"  while  admitting  writers  who  are 
not.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  some- 
what our  own  pleasure  in  the  matter,  and 
it  is  especially  hard  on  us  to  forbid  an 
author  "to  be  personally  present  in  his 
story,"  when  we  particularly  like  to  meet 
him  there.  _ 

In  Mr.  Basil  de  Selincourt's  excellent 
volume  on  William  Blake  there  is  one 

chapter  which  will  make 
Blake's  strange  reading  to  any 

Madness  one  who  is  not  familiar 

with  the  excesses  of  cer- 
tain Blake-worshippers.  "Was  Blake 
mad?"  asks  Mr.  de  Selincourt,  and  fol- 
lows up  the  question  with  a  discussion 
that  seems  as  needless  as  the  subtleties 
of  a  Thaw  trial.  "The  question,"  he 
says,  "is  unpopular,  yet  all  the  vocifera- 
tion of  Blake's  admirers  has  not  been 
able  to  silence  it."  So  he  adds  to  the 
general  muddle  by  debating  it,  without 
showing  what  he  or  any  one  else  means 
by  that  most  elastic,  personal  and  whim- 
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sical  of  motleni  words — maiincss.  All 
that  he  iiee<le(l  to  do  was  to  quote  freely 
from  Blake's  prophetic  writings  and 
leave  each  rea<ler  to  guess  tlie  right  name 
for  it.  Max  Nordau  and  all  the  ahciiists 
would  say  mad.  l)ut  few  of  the  poets 
woidd  stand  the  test  of  Max  Nordau  and 
the  alienists  and  hardly  any  of  the  minor 
prophets.  Professor  Raleigh  declares 
Blake  to  be  "one  of  the  boldest,  mo.'st 
spontaneous,  an<l  most  consistent  of 
English  poet,*  and  thinkers."  But  Mr. 
de  Sehncourt  wants  to  know  if  "there  is 
not  something  fell  in  a  consistency  so  per- 
fect." and  whether  after  all  I'lake  is  not 
"half  the  time  rather  rigid  than  con- 
sistent," and  he  asks  who  ever  bothers  his 
head  abf.int  Shakespeare's  consistency. 
Then  lie  loses  himself  for  a  time  in  the 
discussion  of  the  difference  between  par- 
anoia and  prophecy,  whence  he  emerges 
with  the  not  very  triiimi)hant  conclusion 
that  whereas  Isaiah  was  a  prophet.  HIake 
was  not.  Hut  as  a  contribution  to  the  con- 
troversy the  chapter  is  interesting.  The 
following  passages  show  the  drift  of  the 
argument : 

Every  one.  of  C(mr.>ie,  now  knows  ili;it  the 
language  in  which  Blake  thought  right  to  dwell 


on  his  poetic  visions  was  the  language  of  re- 
hgious  ecstasy.  In  a  famous  letter  addressed  to 
Hayley  in  the  year  i8os  lie  writes.  "It  will  not 
be  long  before  I  shall  be  able  to  present  the  full 
history  of  my  ''pintnal  snifcrings  to  the  spirits 
upon  earth  and  of  the  spiritual  victories  ob- 
tained for  tne  by  mv  friends.  Excuse  this  effu- 
sion of  the  spirit  from  one  who  cares  little  for 
this  world,  which  passes  away,  whose  liappi- 
ness  is  secured  in  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  wlio 
looks  for  suffering  until  the  lime  of  complete 
deliverance.''  Or,  again,  in  a  letter  to  Butts 
(April,  1803).  "None  can  know  the  spiritual 
acts  of  my  three  years'  shinihcr  on  the  banks 
of  ocean  unless  he  has  ^een  them  in  spirit  or 
tuilcss  he  should  read  my  own  poem  descriptive 

These  passages  represent  Blake's  normal  al- 
tilixde  toward  his  prophetic  writing;  and  noth- 
ing in  them  comes  out  more  triumphantly  than 
the  complete  serenity  of  his  .self -confidence. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  him  that  lie 
was  inspired  and  thai  his  visions  were  as  au- 
thentic as  those  of  the  prophets  of  old.  'Mark 
my  word^,''  he  reiterates  in  the  Milli/ii,  "they 
are  for  your  eternal  salvation."  It  cannot,  1 
think,  be   necessary  to  mention   Blake's  name 
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by  the  side  of  the  names  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
to  see  that  there  is  here  a  false  note  struck. 
Blake's  visions  could  never  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  based  on  the  same  order  of  spiritual 
insight  as  theirs,  but  if  they  cannot,  while  yet 
to  Blake  himself  it  is  a  matter  of  triumphant 
conviction  that  they  can,  and  if  this  false  con- 
viction is  a  ruling  conviction  of  his  life,  I  do 
not  see  that  his  admirers  have  any  serious 
right  to  complain  if  the  charge  of  madness  is 
brought  against  him.     ... 

Turning  to  the  prophetic  books  themselves 
we  find  the  integrity  of  inspiration  which  Blake 
claims  for  them  threatened  everywhere  by  the 
same  incontinence  of  emotional  expression. 
Questioned  as  to  the  source  of  his  spiritual 
second  sight,  Blake  answered :  "You  have  only 
to  work  up  imagination  to  the  state  of  vision 
and  the  thing  is  done."  He  accurately  de- 
scribes his  own  achievement,  but  the  descrip- 
tion has  its  unhappy  aspects.  We  get  the  pic- 
ture of  the  lion  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail 
and  provoking  himself  to  an  artificial  fer- 
vour.  .    .    . 

These  meltings,  groanings,  burnings,  bowl- 
ings and  all  this  violence  of  hate,  jealousy  and 
Jove  are  a  mere  fantasy.   .    .    . 

Again  there  is  little  doubt  that  Blake's  belief 
in  himself  as  called  to  prophesy  led  him  to  take 
the  Hebrew  writers  as  models  of  prophetic 
expression;  and  many  of  the  eccentricities  of 
his  nomenclature  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
derivative  and  unintelligently  derived.   .   .    . 

Following    the    Swedenborgian    system    of 
Biblical   interpretation,   Blake  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  mystic  significance  in 
these   names    as    names    used    for   their   own 
sakes;   with   this  opinion   in   view   he  writes: 
"Till  Canaan  rolled  apart  from  Albion  across 
the  Rhine  along  the  Danube,  and  from  the  land 
of  Canaan  suspended  over  the  valley  of  Cheviot 
from  Bashan  to  Tyre  and  from  Troy  to  Gaza 
of  the  Amalekites."    It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  far  more 
unintelligible  in  Blake's  day  than  they  are  now, 
and  there  seems   little  doubt  that   Blake   ac- 
cepted this  unintelligibility  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  their  supernatural  origin:    "Allegory 
addressed  to  the  intellectual  powers  while  it  is 
altogether  hid  from  the  corporeal  understand- 
ing is  my  definition  of  the  sublimest  poetry,"  he 
writes  in  a  letter  to  Butts ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
this  that  he  had  got  to  regard  unintelligibility 
as  essential  to  the  poetical   and   the  sublime. 
That  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  obscure  to  us  in 
our  time  because  they  wrote  at  another  time 
for  other  men  and  spoke  of  details  which  were 


then  familiar  but  are  lost  now  in  complete 
oblivion,  this  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
Blake.  Of  course,  the  original  value  of  the 
prophecy  lay  in  its  living  grasp  of  the  con- 
temporary issue;  it  is  great  because  the  con- 
temporary issue  is  strictly  related  by  the 
prophet  to  eternal  truth ;  and  thus  he  leaves  to 
after  generations  a  statement  in  which  truth 
endures  even  when  the  circumstances  which 
gave  him  his  vision  of  it  have  been  forgotten. 
But  Blake  writing  in  emulation  of  him  weaves 
mystic  symbolism  into  every  reference  to 
Moab,  Israel   or  Philistia.   .    .    . 

Blake,  looking  at  the  ultimate  manifestation 
of  beauty  and  of  life,  believed  and  passionately 
proclaimed  that  he  saw  not  life  only  but  sys- 
tem also.  In  believing  that  private  quarrels 
could  be  a  proper  medium  for  convincing  of 
eternal  truth  he  committed  a  parallel  mistake. 
In  the  first  he  denied  poetry,  in  the  second 
prophecy,  and  thus  he  was  guilty  of  self-de- 
ception touching  the  very  things  that  were 
dearest  to  his  heart;  self-deception  so  con- 
vincing that  it  still  transmits  itself  to  many  of 
his  readers.  It  was  a  mental  obsession  by 
which  his  whole  life — that  wonderful  intensely 
glowing  life  of  his — was  coloured.  It  was  a 
kind  of  madness.  _ 

Criticism  in  America  is  not  so  flourish- 
ing a  plant  that  a  product  like  Mr.  W.  C. 

Browneirs         American 

\X7  r  i2.^«.^«ii  P^ose    Masters    can    be 
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Ignored.    Mr.  Brownell  s 

style  proves  that  he  is 
fond  of  antithesis,  and  the  six  subjects 
of  his  latest  book  are  nicely  balanced 
against  the  six  Victorian  Prose  Masters 
of  an  earlier  volume.  It  is  not  to  be 
rashly  inferred  that  the  six  constitute  his 
American  pantheon,  for  this  book  is  not 
a  mere  collection  of  eulogies  of  favourites. 
If  he  accords  Cooper  a  higher  place 
amongst  romancers  than  many  critics 
have  given  him,  he  affronts  the  literary 
patriot  by  setting  Hawthorne  on  a  dis- 
tinctly lower  plane  than  he  has  hitherto 
occupied.  Emerson  he  admires  as  whole- 
heartedly as  does  Professor  Woodberry ; 
to  Poe's  perplexing  talent  he  does  full 
justice,  and  he  is  luminous  if  a  trifle  con- 
descending in  his  treatment  of  Lowell. 
His  most  difficult  achievement  is  to  write 
understandingly  and  understandably,  with 
penetration  and  yet  with  admiration,  of 
Mr.  Henry  James. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  AND  CONTEM- 
PORARY PLAYS 


HF.  researches  of  recent 
years  into  the  history  of 
(he  drama  have  demon- 
slratod  that  a  funda- 
mental and  necessary 
relation  has  always  cx- 
isted  hctween  theatre- 
building  and  theatric  art.  Tlie  best  plays 
of  any  period  have  been  made  to  fit  the 
best  theatres  of  that  peri- 
od, and  T'lfiT  versa:  so 
that  any  considerable  al- 
teration in  either  factor 
of  the  eqnation  is  likely  to  be  delrimcntal 
to  the  artistic  resnit.  In  order  fnl!y  to 
appreciate  snch  a  play  as  (Bdipus  King 
it  is  necessary  to  imagine  the  theatre  of 
Dion\-sus:  and    in   order   to  understand 


The  Size  of 
the  New 
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thoronghly  the  dramatnrgy  of  Shake- 
speare and  Moliere,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
construct in  retrospect  the  altered  inn-. 
yard  and  the  converted  tennis-court  for 
which  they  wrote  their  plays.  It  may 
seriously  be  doubted  that  the  works  of 
these  earlier  masters  gain  more  than 
they  lose  from  being  produced  with  the 
elalxirate  scenic  accessories  of  the  mod- 
ern stage :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
modern  [ilay  by  Ibsen  or  Finero  would 
lose  three-fourths  of  its  effect  if  it  were 
acted  in  the  F.lizabetlian  manner,  or  pro- 
duced (let  us  say)  in  the  Roman  theatre 
at  Orange. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  art  of  theatre-building 
underwent  a  revolution,  and  the  art  of 
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dramaturgy  kept  pace  at  all  points  with 
the  gradual  change.  The  tendency 
throughout  this  period  was  toward 
greater  naturalness,  intimacy,  and  sub- 
tlety in  the  drama  itself  and  in  the  phys- 
ical aids  to  its  presentment.  The  super- 
cession  of  the  back  drop  and  wings  by 
the  modern  box  set,  the  introduction  first 
of  gas  and  later  of  electric  lighting,  the 
consequent  abolition  of  the  apron  of  the 
stage,  the  evolution  of  the  picture- 
frame  proscenium  and  the  resultant  de- 
mand for  a  consistent  picture  to  be  set 
within  the  frame,  the  growth  of  a  sense 
of  verisimilitude  in  the  details  of  set- 
ting— all  of  these  physical  inventions 
and  innovations  reacted  upon  the  art  of 
play-making  and  the  art  of  acting.  The 
increased  efficiency  of  the  theatre  for 
imitating  the  attendant  details  of  daily 
life  has  brought  the  drama  home  from 
other  times  and  lands  to  deal  with  the 
place  and  date  of  the  author.  Especially 
has  the  art  of  acting  altered,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  complete  change  in  methods  of 
stage-direction.  Whereas  acting  was 
formerly  a  presentative  art,  it  has  re- 
cently become  a  representative  art.  This 
epoch-making  revolution  has  been  ac- 
complished within  the  lifetime  of  veteran 
critics  like  Mr.  William  Winter :  and 
the  change  has  come  so  quickly  that  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  realise  its  immense  his- 
torical significance.  Actors  like  Edwin 
Forrest,  treading  the  boards  of  an  apron 
stage  before  a  background  which  was 
merely  pictorial  and  was  not  brought 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  action. nec- 
essarily employed  the  resonant  rhetor- 
ical method  of  the  platform  orator. 
They  made  their  effects  by  sweeping  ges- 
tures and  full-throated  utterance.  But 
modern  actors,  like  Mr.  David  Warfield 
or  ^Tr.  Forbes-Robertson,  relv  upon  a 
more  minute  and  subtle  imitation  of  the 
actual,  being  aided  in  their  art  by  an 
intimately  natural  stage-setting  which 
thev  are  free  at  all  points  to  use  in  the 
business  of  the  play ;  and  they  gain  their 
best  effects  by  a  turn  of  the  hand,  a  deli- 
cate quavering  of  the  voice,  or  a  subtle 
change  in  facial  expression. 

This  revolution  in  the  art  of  acting 
has  in  turn  reacted  on  the  art  of  theatre- 
building;  and  theatres,  throughout  the 
last    fifty    years,    have    grown    steadily 


smaller,  till  now  the  prevailing  and  ac- 
cepted type  is  a  house  only  a  little  larger 
than  the  Court  Theatre  in  London  or  the 
Maxine  Elliott  Theatre  in  New  York.  In 
order  to  secure  the  best  eflfects  of  contem- 
porary dramatic  art  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  every  change  of  facial  expres- 
sion, every  minute  gesture,  every  delicate 
vocal  modulation,  should  be  clearly  vis- 
ible and  audible  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  but  also  that  the  spectators  should 
be  gathered  sufficiently  near  the  stage  to 
feel  themselves  intimately  "among  those 
present"  in  the  scene  depicted.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  history  and  is  not 
susceptible  of  argument ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  as  the  basis  for  any 
argument  concerning  the  probable  effi- 
ciency, for  the  presentation  of  contem- 
porary plays,  of  the  sumptuous  and  well- 
meant  monument  which  has  recently 
been  opened  as  a  repertory  theatre  in 
New  York. 

When  Mr.  Granville  Barker  was  in- 
vited over  from  London  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  the  New  Theatre,  he  took 
one  look  at  the  plans  of  the  house,  which 
was  then  in  process  of  construction,  and 
said  that  the  theatre  w^as  altogether  too 
large  for  the  effective  presentation  of 
modern  plays.  This  prognostication,  un- 
desirous  though  we  all  were  of  accepting 
it,  has  been  borne  out  by  the  issue.  The 
immensitv  of  the  auditorium  has  been  a 
great  handicap  to  both  actors  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  case  of  all  the  plays  that 
have  thus  far  been  presented.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  the  newspapers  said  in 
their  notices  of  the  opening,  the  main 
difficulty  is  not  the  matter  of  acoustics. 
Now  that  the  theatre  is  finished  in  all 
details,  it  is  not  noticeably  hard  to  hear 
in  it.  At  three  different  performances 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  T  shifted  my 
seat  from  scene  to  scene,  and  watched 
the  play  from  every  part  of  the  house, 
from  the  orchestra  stalls  to  the  last  row 
of  the  topmost  jjallcry ;  and  T  found  it 
possible,  from  all  these  different  sta- 
tions, to  hear  nearly  every  word  that  was 
spoken  on  the  stage.  Several  other  peo- 
ple have  testified  to  the  same  experi- 
ence, and  the  test  would  seem  to  be 
conclusive ;  but  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered the  difficulty,  not  of  hearing,  but 
of  seeing.     From  the  topmost  gallery  it 
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is  impossible  to  see  the  back  wail  of  the 
set;  and  the  actors  tlierefore  appear  di- 
vorced from  their  setting, — mere  pup- 
pets moving  on  a  platform-stage  like  that 
of  Drury  Lane  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  the  sides  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  balcony  the  view 
of  the  stage  is  so  restricted  that  the  spec- 
tator again  is  robbed  of  all  sense  of  a 
relation  beiween  the  actors  and  the  set- 
ting. But  by  far  the  most  serious  defect 
of  the  edifice  inheres  in  the  fact   that 


brought   into   any   feeling  of   intimacy 
with  the  people  on  the  stage. 

However  regrettable  this  condition 
may  be,  the  matter  is  a  fact ;  and  it  must 
be  accepted  frankly  in  any  critical  con- 
sideration of  the  offerings  of  the  New 
Theatre.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  noble  an 
artistic  undertaking  as  that  which  the 
founders  of  the  New  Theatre  had  in 
mind  should  be  handicapped  from  the 
outset  by  an  irremediable  physical  de- 
fect in  the  edifice  they  have  erected ;  but 
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from  all  parts  of  the  house,  excepting 
only  the  first  dozen  rows  of  the  orches- 
tra, it  is  impossible  to  perceive  any  alter- 
ation in  the  facial  expression  of  the  act- 
ors. Even  from  the  founders'  Iwxcs  and 
the  foyer  stalls  their  faces  seem  mere 
masks,  and  the  sense  of  acting  can 
be  derived  only  from  their  gestures  and 
the  handling  of  their  voices.  And  fur- 
thermore, the  spectator  is  left  conscious 
always  that  he  is  a  spectator,  and  is  not 


if  the  critic  is  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
dramatists  whose  works  are  presented 
under  unfavoitrable  conditions,  he  must 
accejn  frankly  from  the  outset  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  are  unfavourable.  In 
one  word,  the  Xew  Theatre,  considered 
as  an  edifice,  is  an  anachronism.  It  of- 
fers an  ideal  stage  for  Forrest's  per- 
formance of  Mctomora.  but  a  very  un- 
forlunale  stage  for  contemporary  plays 
acted  in  the  modem  manner. 
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Understanding  and  accepting  this 
handicap,  we  are  better  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate the  fine  quaUty  of  artistic  en- 
deavour which  has  been  disclosed  thus 
far  in  the  productions  of  the  New 
Theatre,  The  company,  although  by  no 
means  of  even  excellence,  is  well  se- 
lected; and  the  performance  of  Strife, 
in  particular,  is  far  above  the  average 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  or- 
dinary theatres.  The  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes  have  been   designed    with   more 


The     New     Theatre     was     formally 
opened   with  z  performance  of   Shake- 
speare's/3 ii/onvniKiC/ctf- 
"Antony  and        patra;  and  this  play  was 
Cleopatra"  probably  selected  because 

it  was  one  of  the  Shake- 
spearean tragedies  which  the  average  the- 
atre-goer was  least  likely  to  have  seen. 
The  present  production  is  of  great  value 
to  students,  because  it  reveals  fully  llie 
defects  of  Elizabethan  dramaturgy  when 
held   up   in   comparison   with  our  own. 


than  usual  care  and  artistry;  and  the 
stage-direction  of  all  four  of  the  opening 
productions  has  been  superlative  in  its 
efficiency,  iGreat  stage-management, 
beautiful  and  tasteful  scenery,  compe- 
tent and  (in  many  parts)  excellent  act- 
ing— these  are  very  considerable  assets, 
in  any  accounting  of  the  \ew  Theatre, 
to  set  against  its  arch  defect  of  a  too 
expansive  auditorium.  It  remains  for 
us  to  consider  critically  the  plays  them- 
selves that  have  thus  far  been  presented. 


The  mere  mechanism  of  play-making, 
like  the  mechanism  of  clock-making,  im- 
proves with  the  centuries;  and  a  skilled 
labourer  of  to-day  may  turn  out  a  more 
neatly  finished  fabric  than  a  great  genius 
of  three  centuries  ago.  For  the  uses  of 
the  modern  theatre  J'lic  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqucray  is  more  fitly  fashioned  than 
any  Elizabethan  drama;  and  we  may  ad- 
mit this  without  implying  in  any  way 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pincro  is  a  giant 
of  the  race  and  lineage  of  Shakespeare. 
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We  show,  therefore,  no  disrespect  to  the 
supreme  dramatic  genius  of  the  world  if 
we  admit  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is 
not,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  modern 
theatre,  a  good  play.  Elizabethan  dram- 
aturgy was  far  more  loosely  nar- 
rative in  method  than  our  own.  The  con- 
vention of  a  scencless  stage  allowed  the 
dramatist  a  dangerous  liherty  to  scatter 
his  action  over  many  places  and  through 
long  tracts  of  time:  and  this  liberty 
Shakespeare  pushed  beyond  the  verge  of 


tony  discovers  Thyreiis  kissing  Cleopa- 
tra's hand,  the  moment  when  Eros  kills 
himself  rather  than  slay  his  general,  the 
final  supreme  moment  when  Cleopatra 
greets  death  with  imperial  condescension: 
but  these  great  scenes  are  loosely  strung 
together  by  intervening  strands  of  non- 
dramatic  narrative.  Cleopatra  is  Shake- 
speare's greatest  woman;  but  an  incom- 
parable character  does  not  make  a 
great  play  unless  it  be  woven  into  a  well- 
articulated  ]iattern.    Every  now  and  then 


license  in  this  world-encircling  tragcdv 
The  plot  lacks  unity  and  the  play  hck- 
Structure,  Shakespeare  was  dramaii>in{ 
Plutarch.  an<l  made  the  mistake  of  fnl 
lowing  the  original  narrative  chni 
nologicaily.  The  result  i'^  dramati 
history,  instead  of  histnrical  ilrann 
Great  scenes  emerge  from  the  gen- 
eral chaos,  it  is  true, — the  scene  ii 
which  Cleopatra  strikes  down  the  slavt 
who  brings  her  the  news  of  Antony'; 
marriage  to  Oclavia,  that  in  which  An- 


we  listen  to  the  voice  of  England's  su- 
preme poet:  the  famous  speech  of  Eno- 
barhiis  is  the  crown  and  summit  of  Eng- 
lish ^tylc;  but  great  writing  does  not  nec- 
essarily make  a  great  play,  for  in  the  thea- 
i       tre  structure  is  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant than  style.     From  the  standpoint 
of  structure,   and   in  adaptability  to  the 
11      miHlern     stage,     Shakespeare's     greatest 
e      play  is   Othello,  with  Mucbclli   pressing 
rd    upon    its   hce!s    in    second   place. 
\iiili-t,  his  highest   work  of  all    from 
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the  literary  standpoint,  stands  third  as 
drama.  Compared  with  these,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  seems  sprawling  and  dis- 
jointed. It  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  play 
as  Dryden's  dramatisation  of  the  same 
story  in  All  For  Love,  or  The  World 
Well  Lost.  Dryden,  although  he  lacked 
the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  was  trained 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  more  mod- 
em stage ;  and  his  work  is  a  model  of  di- 
rect and  well-articulated  dramaturgy. 
His  great  play  held  the  boards  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years;  and  it  would  be 
very  interesting  indeed  if  the  directors  of 
the  New  Theatre  could  be  persuaded  to 
revive  it,  so  that  the  public  might  study  it 
in  comparison  with  Shakespeare's. 

A  word  may  be  ventured  in  criticism 
of  the  scenic  investiture  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  which  was  designed  by  that 
delicate  artist  Mr.  Jules  Guerin,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Ernest  Albert.  The 
scenery  is,  in  itself,  historically  correct, 
very  sumptuous  and  very  beautiful;  but 
in  the  two  most  important  sets  it  has  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  dwarfing  the  act- 
ors. In  Cleopatra's  palace,  and  in  her 
monument,  there  is  a  too  evident  insist- 
ence on  tall,  unbroken,  vertical  lines.  The 
former  scene  reveals  imposing  lofty  col- 
umns with  lotus  capitals,  and  the  latter 
two  gigantic,  rigid,  sphinx-like  figures  of 
inordinate  height.  In  either  set,  the  act- 
ors, standing  beside  the  columns  or  the 
sphinxes,  necessarily  look  shorter  than 
they  actually  are,  and  lose  the  desirable 
illusion  of  heroic  stature.  From  the 
standpoint  of  dramatic  criticism,  the  sets 
would  have  been  more  eflFective  if  they 
had  shown  an  insistence  upon  horizontal 
lines,  such  as  is  displayed  (for  example) 
in  the  heavy  entablatures  of  the  temple 
of  Karnak.  The  actors,  in  that  case, 
would  have  seemed  to  the  spectator  more 
heroic  in  stature,  because  they  would  not 
have  been  dwarfed  by  the  emphasis  of 
contrast. 

For  the  first  of  all  theif  modem  oflfer- 
ings  the  directors  of  the  New  Theatre  se- 

-The  Cottage       ^J^^^^  ^^^  ^f^'  "'  *t' 
.     ,  *        Air,    an    adaptation    by 

^.  ,,*  Mr.  Edward  Knoblauch 

of  a  story  entitled  Pris- 
cilia's  Fortnight,  by  the  author  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  Her  German  Garden.  The 
reason  for  this  selection  remains  a  crit- 


ical enigma.     Mr.  Knoblauch's  piece  is 
not  a  play ;  it  is  a  long,  slow  narrative  in 
dialogue.    The  young  Princess  of  Loth- 
cn-Kunitz   is   bored   with   life   at  court 
and   annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  marry  a  young  prince  that  her 
father  has  picked  out  for  her.     There- 
fore she  runs  away  to  England  with  her 
tutor,  an  elderly  professor,  in  order  to 
taste  the  delights  of  life  in  a  cottage.  She 
discovers  that  the  latter  sort  of  Hfe  is 
just  as  boresome  and  as  bothersome  to 
those  who  live  it  habitually  as  the  life 
that  she  has  run  away  from.     She  dis- 
covers  also   that    she    really   loves   the 
young  prince  that  she  is  expected  to  mar- 
ry;   and    when    he    happens   along    she 
decides  to  return  with  him  to  her  former 
state.    This  pretty  little  story  can  best  be 
told  in  a  few  thousand  words  of  narra- 
tive ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  critical  rea- 
son   why    it    need    be    told    in    three 
hours  and  a. half  of  dialogue.    There  is 
not  a   dramatic  moment   in   the  entire 
story.    The  piece  is  admirably  cast;  but 
the  actors  have  nothing  to  do.    Through- 
out the  dreary  drift  of  dialogue,  however, 
the  eye  of  the'  spectator  is  interested  by 
the  scenery.     The  spacious  second  set, 
which   discloses   a  village   of  thatched- 
roofed  cottages  scattered  in  a  hollow  of 
Somerset    downs, — a    landscape    over- 
grown with  greenery  and  trees  in  blos- 
som, and  fading  into  a  distance  of  clear 
air  over  the  hills  and  far  away, — is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  out-door  pictures 
ever  shown  upon  the  stage.     It  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell ;  and  to  that 
admirable  decorative  artist,  rather  than 
to  the  playwright,  must  be  assigned  the 
source  of  whatever  aesthetic  pleasure  may 
be  derived  from  The  Cottage  in  the  Air, 
A  strong  contrast  to  Mr.  Knoblauch's 
sweet  nothing  is  aflForded  by  Mr.  John 

Galsworthy's      powerful 

"Strife"  P^^y    entitled    Strife, 

which  is  very  worthy  as 
a  work  of  literature,  and 
scarcely  less  worthy  as  a  drama.  The 
piece  has  been  published,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  the  same  author's  Joy  and 
The  Silver  Box,  and  will  repay  a  careful 
study.*  A  great  strike  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  several  months  at  the  Trenartha 

♦Plays.     By  John  Galsworthy.     G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    New  York  and  London.    1909. 
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Tin  Plate  Works,  on  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  and  we  are  shown  the 
effects  of  this  strike  at  their  culmination, 
within  a  constricted  period  of  six  hours. 
The  strikers  are  led  by  David  Roberts, 
a  crude,  enthusiastic,  single-minded 
workman,  who  has  a  grievance  against 
the  company  because  it  has  paid  him  in- 
sufficiently for  a  valuable  invention  that 
he  has  devised.  Roberts's  demands  are 
excessive,  and  he  has  therefore  lost  the 
support  of  the  trades  union,  represented 
by  a  diplomatic  walking  delegate  named 
Simon  Harness.  The  workmen  them- 
selves have  grown  disaffected  under  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  protracted 
disemployment,  and  are  held  to  the  cause 
only  by  the  force  of  Roberts's  fiery  fanati- 
cism. The .  directors  are  led  by  John 
Anthony,  an  elderly,  iron-minded  man, 
the  founder  of  the  company,  and  for  two- 
and-thirty  years  its  president.  He  has 
fought  and  put  down  four  preceding 
strikes,  and  is  absolutely  inflexible  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  present  insurrection. 
His  directors,  however,  are  becoming 
worried  over  the  losses  to  the  company 
and  the  prospective  necessity  of  passing 
the  next  dividend.  The  first  act  discloses 
a  meeting  in  which  John  Anthony  main- 
tains his  position  unalterable,  against  the 
arguments  and  protests  of  Harness,  Rob- 
erts, and  his  own  directors.  The  second 
act  reveals  in  one  scene  the  sufferings  of 
the  women- folks  of  the  strikers ;  and  in 
another  scene,  the  turbulent  disaffection 
of  the  strikers  themselves.  A  disordered 
mob  of  workmen  listens  first  to  a  plea 
for  compromise  from  Harness,  then  to 
various-mooded  arguments  from  several 
workmen,  and  finally  to  a  fanatical  ap- 
peal from  Roberts.  The  latter  has  just 
won  the  mob  over  to  the  side  of  strife, 
when  news  is  brought  to  him  that  his 
wife  has  died  of  her  enforced  privations. 
He  staggers  home ;  and  the  crowd,  bereft 
of  his  overpowering  presence,  turns 
against  his  policy.  The  last  act  shows 
John  Anthony  voted  down  by  his  direct- 
ors and  forced  to  resign  the  presidency 
of  the  company.  He  and  Roberts  remain 
intrepid  and  inflexible  to  the  last;  but 
both  are  beaten  by  their  own  followers, 
who  seek  relief  in  compromise.  When 
terms  are  finally  agreed  upon,  Harness 
and  Anthony's  secretary  discover  that  they 


are  the  very  same  terms  which  they  had 
drawn  up  together  before  the  fight  be- 
gan; and  Harness  grimly  expresses  the 
inherent  cvnicism  of  the  situation  in  the 
last  line  of  the  play :  "That's  where  the 
fun  comes  in !"  Nothing  has  been  gained 
by  either  side  through  all  the  months  of 
strife  and  misery  and  economic  waste; 
nothing  has  been  accomplished,  except 
that  the  best  man  on  each  side  has  been 
broken  irretrievably.  Throughout  the 
entire  drama  the  author  has  refrained 
from  tendering  his  own  allegiance  to 
either  of  the  conflicting  parties;  and  his 
final  message  seems  to  be  that  the  only 
valid  recourse  in  these  modern  instances 
of  economic  strife  is  to  be  found  in  com- 
promise and  arbitration. 

This  momentous  material  is  set  forth 
in  a  drama  closely  constructed,  tense  and 
nervous  in  action,  vivified  by  a  score  of 
characters  skilfully  selected  and  drawn 
with  unfaltering  fidelity  to  life,  and  writ- 
ten in  dialogue  which  is  simple  and  di- 
rect and  has  at  all  points  the  ring  of  real- 
ity. Strife  is  a  big  work,  thoroughly 
thought  out  and  admirably  executed. 
The  New  Theatre  should  be  especially 
commended  for  setting  it  before  the  pub- 
lic, because  it  is  a  play  that  would  un- 
doubtedly fail  financially  if  it  were  pro- 
duced in  one  of  our  regular  tommercial 
theatres.  iThe  main  idea  of  the  drama 
is  that  absolutely  nothing  is  accom- 
plished in  the  conflict,  and  that  the 
dramatic  struggle  ends  at  the  pre- 
cise point  where  it  began;  and  this 
idea  is  so  unusual  in  a  play  that  it 
would  scarcely  seem  satisfactory  to  the 
average  audience.  Furthermore,  the 
greatest  merit  of  the  piece  as  a  work  of 
literature  would  militate  against  its  suc- 
cess in  a  commercial  theatre.  This  merit 
is  that  the  author  does  not  allow  the  audi- 
ence to  take  sides  either  with  Anthony 
or  with  Roberts,  but  forces  a  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  struggle  from  a 
point  of  view  that  is  external,  impartial 
and  judicial.  But  this  attitude  is  not  in- 
teresting to  the  average  audience.  The 
usual  assemblage  in  a  theatre  is  alway% 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  partisanship.  It 
wants  to  take  sides,  and  it  wants  its  fa- 
voured side  to  win.  A  struggle  in  which 
neither  side  wins,  but  both  may  properly 
be  said  to  lose,  is  of  interest  only  to  a 
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spectator  who  can  look  upon  the  conflict 
with  intellectual  detachment ;  and  such  a 
spectator  is  rare  in  the  theatre.  A  foot- 
ball game  which  results  in  the  score  of 
o  to  o  will  scarcely  seem  satisfactory  to 
a  partisan  of  either  of  the  contending  col- 
leges, and  can  be  of  real  interest  only  to 
a  person,  unallied  with  either  side,  who 
understands  and  can  enjoy  the  technique 
of  the  game  itself.  Strife  failed  to  make 
money  in  London ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man  prudently  decided  not  to  produce  it 
in  America.  The  New  Theatre  is  there- 
fore properly  fulfilling  its  function  as  a 
subsidised  institution  by  making  it  avail- 
able for  that  minority  of  theatre-goers 
who  can  enjoy  an  appeal  to  the  intellect 
as  well  as  an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  The 
production,  furthermore,  is  in  every  way 
commendable.  The  piece  is  carefully  cast ; 
and  many  of  the  parts  are  greatly  acted. 
The  stage-direction,  which  was  intrusted 
to  the  painstaking  care  of  Mr.  George 
Foster  Piatt,  is  a  really  remarkable  work 
of  art.  A  novel  and  interesting  idea  is 
disclosed  in  the  settings  of  the  first  and 
third  acts.  These  acts  are  supposed  to 
take  place  in  a  dining-room  and  a  draw- 
ing-room which  are  adjacent  to  each  oth-  ' 
er.  In  the  set  of  the  dining-room  the  draw- 
ing-room is  revealed  oflF-stage  between 
double  doors;  and  the  drawing-room 
set  similarly  offers  off-stage  a  view  of  the 
dining-room,  looked  at  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection through  the  same  doors.  This 
effect  adds  greatly  to  the  spectators* 
sense  of  being  present  in  an  actual  house. 
The  crowd  in  the  second  scene  of  act  two 
is  one  of  the  best-directed  mobs  ever 
shown  upon  our  stage.  A  fine  imagina- 
tive effect  is  used  in  this  scene.  During  the 
harangues  of  the  orators  the  stage  grows 
gradually  dark  with  the  coming  on  of 
evening;  lanterns  are  lighted  and  passed 
among  the  crowd ;  and  a  couple  of  strik- 
ers, climbing  on  the  platform,  hold  lan- 
terns aloft  so  that  their  illumination  falls 
full  upon  the  face  of  Roberts  throughout 
his  last  appeal  to  the  mob.  His  face 
thereby  becomes  the  highest  light  in  the 
picture. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  di- 
rectors of  the  New  Theatre  requested 
Mr.  Galsworthy  to  shift  his  scene  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  this  presen- 
tation ;  and  a  few  slight  alterations  have 


been  introduced  into  the  text  to  indicate 
that  the  scene  is  not  at  Trenartha,  but 
somewhere  in  southeastern  Ohio.  The 
result  is  that  the  characters  who  speak 
the  Welsh  dialect  are  made  to  seem  out 
of  place,  and  a  few  minor  motives 
in  the  action  are  destroyed.  Patrons 
of  the  New  Theatre  are  fully  as  able 
to  imagine  themselves  in  England 
as  to  imagine  themselves  in  Ohio. 
The  feat  is  not  especially  difficult: 
many  Americans  who  have  never  been  to 
England  have  heard  that  there  is  such  a 
place,  and  not  a  few  have  seen  one  or 
two  plays  in  which  the  action  was  sup- 
posed to  happen  in  that  vague  and  dis- 
tant country.  Pittsburg,  of  course,  is,  in 
the  words  of  Wordsworth,  too  much  with 
us ;  but  some  of  the  natives  of  New  York 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  city  overseas 
named  London.  Mr.  Galsworthy  must 
have  been  amused  when  he  was  asked  to 
alter  his  geography. 

The  Nigger,  by  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon, 
is  an  interesting  melodrama,  conventional 

in   incident   and   in   the 

"The  Nigger"      handling  of  the  plot,  but 

made  real  at  many  mo- 
ments by  truthful  traits 
of  characterisation  and  genuine  sincerity 
in  the  writing.  The  scene  is  in  the  South ; 
and  the  story  is  based  upon  cer- 
tain political  and  personal  problems  which 
arise  from  the  coexistence  of  two 
irreconcilable  races — the  negroes  and  the 
whites.  Philip  Morrow,  the  sheriff  of 
Westbury  County,  is  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  governorship,  mainly 
through  the  political  influence  of  his  kins- 
man, Clifton  Noyes,  who  is  president  of 
the  Noyes  Distillery  Works.  As  gov- 
ernor. Morrow  grows  to  believe  that  the 
problem  of  preventing  violence  among 
the  negroes  of  the  State  will  be  greatly 
simplified  by  the  adoption  of  a  prohibi- 
tion law.  Such  a  law  is  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  needs  only  the  governor's 
signature  to  go  into  effect.  Noyes,  whose 
business  will  be  ruined  if  prohibition  is 
adopted,  pleads  with  Morroyr  to  veto  the 
bill ;  and  when  the  governor  remains  ob- 
durate, reveals  to  him  the  fact  that  he 
himself  (Morrow)  has  negro  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  threatens  to  make  the  matter 
public  unless  the  governor  bends  to  his 
will.     Morrow    determines   to   sacrifice 
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himself  for  the  cause  of  right  and  truth. 
He  is  engaged  to  a  Southern  girl  of  the 
usual  type ;  but  he  forces  himself  to  con- 
fess to  her  that  his  grandmother  was  a 
quadroon.  She  revolts  from  him  in  hor- 
ror; but,  forgetting  the  principles  which 
have  actuated  his  conduct  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, he  seizes  her  roughly  in  his  arms 
and  violently  assaults  her  with  undesired 
kisses.  Three  days  later  she  comes  to 
him  of  her  own  will,  says  that  she  loves 
him  irremediably,  and  implores  him  to 
marry  her.  By  this  time  he  has  signed 
the  prohibition  bill,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  the  negroes.  He  convinces  her  that 
they  must  remain  separate,  and  goes 
forth  to  make  a  speech  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  inform  the  public  of  his  racial 
origin; 

This  emphatic  story  is  at  many  points 
inconsistent  and  improbable.  Several 
single  scenes  are  beautifully  true ;  but  the 
author  seems  incapable  of  representing 
a  character  consistently  throughout  the 
entire  play.  In  the  last  act  the  heroine 
is  by  no  means  the  same  girl  as  the  her- 
oine at  the  close  of  the  second  act ;  and  in 
the  climax  of  the  second  act,  effective 
though  it  be  in  sheer  theatricism,  the  hero 
belies  the  nature  that  he  has  shown  be- 
fore and  that  he  afterwards  resumes.  It 
is  unlikely  that  Noyes,  knowing  the 
secret  of  Morrow's  ancestry  and  know- 
ing also  that  it  might  at  any  moment  be 
revealed  by  Morrow's  negro  mammy, 
would  have  dared  to  put  him  forward 
for  the  governorship.  Twice  in  the  first 
act  the  negro  mammy  speaks  three-quar- 
ters of  a  sentence  which  would  disclose 
this  secret  and  make  impossible  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  plot ;  but  on  each 
occasion  the  playwright  arbitrarily  gags 
her,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  human  prob- 
ability, interdicts  the  revelation.  The 
means  by  which  Noyes  himself  has  dis- 
covered the  secret  are  exceedingly  im- 
probable. He  finds  a  letter  in  an  attic, — a 
letter  which,  in  the  first  place,  would 
probably  never  have  been  written,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  would,  if  it  had  reached 
the  original  recipient,  have  been  immedi- 


ately destroyed.  The  story  set  forth  in 
this  letter  is  an  intricate  tissue  of  con- 
ventional materials,  involving,  among 
other  matters,  the  substitution  of  a 
changeling  for  a  dead  child  in  order  to 
keep  an  estate  in  the  family.  All  of  this 
is  a  very  artificial  foundation  for  a  seri- 
ous play.  Furthermore,  the  structure  of 
the  piece  lacks  unity.  A  lynching  epi- 
sode is  introduced  into  the  first  act  which 
has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  plot.  One 
of  Morrow's  negroes, — the  son  of  his  old 
mammy, — criminally  assaults  a  white 
girl,  and  then  slinks  home,  pursued  by  a 
mob  of  citizens  led  by  the  girl's  father. 
Morrow,  acting  as  sheriff  of  the  county, 
defends  the  negro  from  his  pursuers  with 
a  drawn  revolver.  The  negro  is  turned 
over  by  Morrow  to  the  deputy  sheriffs  to 
be  taken  to  the  jail;  but  on  the  way  he 
is  captured  by  the  mob  and  lynched.  If 
either  Morrow's  defence  of  the  negro,  or 
the  subsequent  failure  of  that  defence, 
led  to  any  later  necessary  development  in 
the  plot,  the  incident  would  be  structurally 
justified.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  epi- 
sode leads  to  nothing.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
traneous, and  merely  introduces  a  need- 
less element  of  unpleasantness. 

The  Nigger  exhibits  so  many  technical 
defects,  and  is  so  frequently  false  to  life, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  it,  as  a 
whole,  very  seriously.  But  it  is  extreme- 
ly good  in  parts.  The  young  au- 
thor has  a  vivid  sense  of  theatrical  sit- 
uation; and  he  captures  the  emotions  of 
the  spectator  even  when  he  fails  to  con- 
vince the  intellectual  judgment.  He 
shows  also  a  decided  gift  for  writing  dia- 
logue. He  can  really  characterise  through 
speech;  and  this  gift  is  much  rarer  than 
is  usually  understood.  Furthermore,  he 
shows  a  commendable  earnestness  in  at- 
tacking great  problems  and  wrestling 
with  big  motives ;  and  his  failure,  in  such 
scenes  as  are  inadequate,  is  due  merely 
to  immaturity  and  not  at  all  to  insincer- 
ity. He  is  undeniably  a  man  of  prom- 
ise. His  future  work  will  be  worth  wait- 
ing for ;  and  meanwhile  the  New  Theatre 
is  to  be  commended  for  giving  him  a 
hearing. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 
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■  HERE  is  something 
B  wrong  with  an  art  of 
a  which  people  commonly 
flspeak  with  allowance  and 
I  condescension;  and  that 
n    some   degree   the 

.eni  case  of   Poetry. 

It  is  not  unmeaning  that  in  lists  of  new 
books  the  poetry  is  grouped  under  a  mis- 
cellaneous heading  with  closet-dramas 
and  works  on  Travel  and  Art.  And  still 
more  suggestive  is  our  habit  of  criticising 
all  verse  in  a  tone  of  timid  commenda- 
tion, much  as  we  speak  of  amateur 
theatricals  or  graduation  essays.  The 
feeling  behind  this  is  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  mere  attempt  at  poetry  is 
creditable;  and  that,  on  the  other,  no 
modem  work  can  be  really  good.  Now, 
the  attempt  at  poetry  may  possibly  be  a 
virtue ;  but  its  publication  is  a  challenge ; 
and  to  condone  failures  is  unjust  to  those 
who  succeed.  Moreover,  the  best  of  our 
present  poetry  is  better  than  we  know. 
And  there  appears  no  reason  why  this 
particular  achievement  should  be  patted 
on  the  head,  or  this  particular  class  of 
barren  good  intentions  rescued  from  its 
destined  place  in  the  infernal  pavement. 
Some  contemporary  poetry  is  well 
worthy  of  measurement  by  absolute 
standards :  it  may  look  the  Immortals  in 
the  face.  But  we  miss  the  gold  among 
the  dross.  For  this  the  practice  of  sub- 
sidised publication  is  partly  responsible. 
It  is  a  harmless  vanity  to  print  worthless 
verse  at  one's  own  expense ;  but  it  should 
be  printed  privately :  the  label  should  tell 
the  tnith.  The  difficulty  of  publishing 
good  poetry  may  be  left  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand:  our  trouble  is  that 
it  is  no  more  difficult  to  publish  what  is 
bad.  And  if  publishers  would  bring  out 
only  such  poetry  as  they  could  afford  to 
publish  at  their  own  risk,  we  should  the 
more  readily  discover  the  best.  But  no 
less  responsible  is  the  critical  habit  of 
lumping  the  whole  output  together  in  one 
limbo  of  faint  praise.  Instead  of  assum- 
ing that  none  of  it  is  really  good  and  pre- 
tending that  none  of  it  is  really  bad,  we 
shall  best  serve  both  poet  and  public  by 
separating  the  gold  from  the  dross  as 
widely  as  may  be;  and  our  praise  may 


well  be  strengthened  both  positively  and 
negatively,  by  redeeming  it  from  timidity 
and  by  contrasting  it  with  blame. 

But  this  is  only  half  of  the  matter.  It 
is  unfair  to  the  poet  to  be  hampered  by 
competition  with  the  poetaster;  but  it  is 
equally  unfair  to  make  him  compete  out 
of  his  own  class.  Once  while  several 
entomologists  were  discussing  the  species 
of  an  insect,  there  appeared  a  yokel  who 
asked  what  it  was  all  about.  And  upon 
being  told,  "Why."  said  he,  "I  guess  you 
hain't  ben  much  in  the  country:  that's  a 
bug."  It  is  similarly  uniJluminating  to 
think  of  all  verse  as  poetry,  without 
classification.  We  measure  Mark  Twain 
by  Cervantes,  not  by  Hawthorne;  we 
measure  Holmes  not  by  Homer,  but  by 
Pope.  And  the  first  step  toward  deter- 
mining the  measure  of  a  poet  is  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  direction  of  his  en- 
deavour. 

Mr.  John  G.  Neihardt  belongs  more  or 
less  to  that  school  of  violence  and  virility 
whose  remote  ancestors  are  Whitman  and 
Mr.  Kipling,  and  which  is  now  rampant 
in  our  fiction  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Jack  London ;  whose  typical  quality  is 
modernism  expressed  through  the  wor- 
ship of  a  primeval  brutality,  and  whose 
shibboleth  is  the  adjective  big.  The  vir- 
tue of  this  literature  is  an  inspiring  shout 
for  vigorous  humanity  and  open  air,  and 
its  vice  is  the  tendency  of  that  clamor 
to  rise  into  an  epicene  shrillness.  In  his 
affiliation  with  this  school  Mr.  Neihardt 
is  most  honoured  by  his  avoidance  of  its 
faults.  One's  first  thought  upon  picking 
up  a  volume  entitled  Man-Song  is  the 
reflection  that  he  who  goes  about  protest- 
ing that  he  is  a  man  is  to  be  doubted. 
But  this  book  is  manly,  despite  its  In- 
sistence upon  manhood.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  strong  to  take  strength  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  reserve  their  worship  for 
beauty ;  and  Mr.  Ncihardt's  work  is 
wholesomely  beautiful,  often  with  a 
robustious  exuberance,  now  and  then 
striking  a  stronger  note  of  tenderness. 
By  escaping  the  fallacy  that  it  is  modern 
to  write  about  railroads  and  American  to 
write  about  Indians,  he  has  made  poems 
modern  and  American  in  the  only  true 
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sense  upon  themes  either  ancient  or  time- 
less. And  by  respecting  form  and  crafts- 
manship he  has  given  his  thoughts  the 
expressiveness  of  good  verse.  He  is 
rather  too  much  preoccupied  with  the 
triangle  of  Lilith,  Eve,  and  Adam.  For 
to  decorate  Lilith  at  the  expense  of  Eve 
is  immoral  by  being  untrue.  The  impor- 
tant truth  about  Lilith  is  that  she  is 
eternally  a  makeshift  and  an  episode: 
Eve  is  not  merely  more  wholesome  but 
more  seductive.  And  the  whole  criticism 
and  promise  of  Mr.  Neihardt's  work 
might  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  his 
Vision  of  Woman  with  Rossetti's  Jenny. 
An  excellent  foil  to  Mr.  Neihardt  is 
Songs  of  the  Open,  by  John  Myers 
O'Hara.  Here  we  have  all  the  shrieks 
of  neurotic  civilisation  attributed  to 
primordial  nature,  all  the  jargon  of 
Biology  and  Anthropology  and  Medicine 
stirred  up  with  phrases  from  the  litera- 
ture of  revolt  and  called  the  voice  of  the 
wild.  Those  highly  modern  fetishes  the 
Ethnic  Consciousness  and  the  Elemental 
Urge  are  celebrated  in  a  style  whose 
awkward  latinism  smells  loudly  of  the 
laboratory.  The  effect  of  out-door  na- 
ture upon  Mr.  O'Hara  is  to  "engender 
atavistic  thought." 

Old  longings  nomadic  leap. 
Chafing  at  custom's  chain; 

Again  from  its  brumal  sleep 
Wakens  the  ferine  strain. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  ironical  that  this 
reduction  to  absurdity  of  a  morbid  fash- 
ion in   art  was  published  at   Portland, 
Maine. 

The  Tramp's  Excuse,  by  Nicholas 
Vachell  Lindsay,  represents  another 
phase  of  the  literature  of  eccentricity. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  either  inspired 
or  insane.  The  author  declares  himself 
a  tramp  by  conviction  (in  which  he  is 
possibly  not  unique),  reveals  super- 
natural visions,  and  accompanies  his 
poems  with  symbolic  drawings  in  a  man- 
ner suggestive  of  William  Blake.  Neither 
the  poems  nor  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Lind- 
say do  more  than  suggest  Blake's,  nor 
does  he  show  comparably  as  a  seer.  But 
he  has  a  spark  of  the  same  unearthly 
fire,  at  once  crazy  and  kindly.  When  a 
self-declared  prophet  shows  himself  de- 
structive, he  is  to  be  suppressed ;  but  Mr. 
Lindsay  seems  at  worst  harmless.    And 


at  best,  he  renays  you  for  reading  through 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense  by  occasional 
flashes  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Hermann  Hagedom's  A  Troop  of 
the  Guard  suggests  at  first  sight  the  fa- 
miliar label  "promising."     But  that  ad- 
jective as  applied  to  new  poets  has  be- 
come  unmeaning  through    promiscuous 
use ;  and  there  is  in  fact  nothing  harder 
than  to  discern  real  evidences  of  future 
power  in  poetic  beginnings.    "Many  men 
are  poets  in  their  youth,"  and  there  is 
often  least  early  distinction  in  those  des- 
tined to  develop  greatly.    Promise  aside, 
Mr.  Hagedorn's  collection  is  not  unwor- 
thy as  an  achievement,  although  much  of 
it  is  undergraduate  work.    In  character, 
it    is    a    contrast    with    those    books 
which  we  have  already  considered :  har- 
monious, restrained,  orthodox  in  phrase 
and  form,  holding  closer  to  the  traditions 
of  the   art;  less  vigorous  and  striking 
than  Man-Song,  indicating  perhaps  (but 
this  is  a  matter  for  doubt)  a  truer  type 
of  originality.    Mr.  Hagedom  shows,  in 
common  with  too  many  of  our  potential 
poets,  the  erroneous  feeling  that  the  in- 
spiration naturally  drawn  from  immedi- 
ate surroundings  must  find  expression  in 
terms  of  the  same.    A  poem  inspired  by 
automobiles  will  often  be  the  better  for 
dealing  with  dragons;  and  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn's  own  title-poem  is  no  less  contem- 
porary and  more  poetic  than  if  he  had 
written   without  metaphor   of   Harvard 
graduates  in  their  parted  hair.    The  play 
Five  in  the  Morning  would  have  been 
better  in  prose ;  for  its  familiar  material 
treated  in  blank  verse  sets  up  continual 
discord  in  the  style;  and  its  best  praise  is 
that  its  dramatic  force  at  times  enables 
one  to  forget  that  the  characters  are  talk- 
ing poetry.     It  is  by  freedom  from  this 
fault  that  "Return"  is  so  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  its  companion  "A  Parting" ; 
the  sympathy  and  vivid  picture-writing 
of   "Midnight    in    Europe — Twilight    in 
New  York"  prevail  in  spite  of  it;  and 
only  this  handicap  upon  the  larger  poems 
leaves  the  best  thing  in  the  volume  a 
momentary  song : 

Song  is  so  old, 

Love  is  so  new — 
Let  me  be  still 

And  kneel  to  you. 
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Let  me  be  still 
And  breathe  no  word, 

Save  what  my  warm  blood 
Sings  unheard. 

Let  my  warm  blood 

Sing  low  of  you — 
Song  is  so  fair, 

Love  is  so  new  I 

To  say  of  any  work  by  Mr.  Richard 
Burton  that  it  always  contains  an  Idea 
and  shows  a  solid  power  of  writing  Eng- 
lish appears  rather  superfluous.  Yet  that 
is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  his  col- 
lection of  sonnets  and  short  sketches 
From  the  Book  of  Life.  Here  is  much 
that  is  well  thought  and  well  said;  but 
nothing  sung.  The  lack  of  emotional 
concreteness,  the  thoughtful  generalising 
of  the  feeling,  make  it  versified  prose 
rather  than  Poetry.  The  strength  of  the 
book  is  in  the  Epigrams ;  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  poem  is  a  fine  piece  of 
metrical  rhetoric,  "The  Salute.'* 

PcBStum  and  Other  Poems,  by  Alex- 
ander Blair  Thaw,  is  a  kindred  failure, 
somewhat  less  arid  in  emotion  and  corre- 
spondingly less  vital  in  thought  and 
style.  These  are  the  meditations  and  ap- 
preciations of  a  cultured  mind  looking 
about  upon  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
feeling  as  many  feel  without  the  art  to 
speak  otherwise  than  as  many  speak. 
You  read  it  with  such  pleasure  as  you 
would  experience  in  an  evening's  talk 
with  any  observant  traveller  well-read 
and  of  a  full  mind ;  and  you  lay  it  down 
with  just  as  little  recollection  of  any  par- 
ticular thing  that  has  been  said.  It  would 
be  well  for  our  civilisation  if  every  gen- 
tleman wrote  such  verses  for  his  pastime ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  our  criticism  if 
they  were  regarded  in  no  other  light. 

Any  attempt  at  high  and  earnest  poetry 
is  ordinarily,  even  if  it  be  a  partial  fail- 
ure, a  tribute  to  that  Art  which  it  cannot 
compass;  and  if  it  fail  altogether,  its 
divergence  from  the  ideal  is  so  obvious 
that  it  discredits  only  itself  and  not  the 
craft  into  which  it  gains  no  entrance. 
But  in  the  lighter  and  lesser  kinds  of 
verse  nothing  less  than  success  is  toler- 
able. In  an  Ode,  mediocrity  may  leave 
room  for  merit,  whereas  a  Rondeau 
which  is  not  positively  good  is  positively 


bad.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  ideals  and  limitations  of  the  Art.  are 
blurred  by  popular  inattention,  anything 
which  tends  to  caricature  or  to  belittle  it 
does  practical  harm  in  proportion  to  its 
publicity.  In  a  great  poetic  period,  the 
bad  work  no  more  discredits  the  good 
than  the  insanities  of  an  ascetic  could  dis- 
countenance mediaeval  religion;  but  to- 
day, any  trivial  or  absurd  attempt  at  seri- 
ous verse  is  as  dangerous  as  a  clown  in 
the  pulpit.  It  adds  to  the  already  ab- 
normal number  of  those  who  see  no 
worth  in  the  whole  matter.  This  is  the 
only  active  objection  to  several  recent 
volumes  which  otherwise  one  would 
merely  pass  over  tolerantly.  Dreaming 
Back,  by  Floretta  Newbury  Crawford,  is 
in  itself  a  perfectly  harmless  collection 
of  unexceptionable  sentiments  and  kindly 
sentimentalities,  expressed  in  familiar 
phrases,  and  so  mildly  sincere  that  one 
represses  the  irreverent  grin.  It  is  really 
the  fault  of  the  times  that  somebody 
might  commit  the  injustice  of  taking  it 
for  poetry.  The  Blushful  South  and 
Hippocrene,  by  Robert  Loveman,  is  less 
excusable,  being  more  ambitious.  It 
shows  an  ear  for  sweet  sounds  and  some 
lyric  impulse ;  but  it  shows  also  a  painful 
ignorance  of  metrics  and  of  language. 
PcBan  is  rimed  with  between,  miserere  is 
made  a  trisyllable,  and  impotent  accented 
on  the  second  syllable ;  and  an  irregularly 
rhymed  poem  in  two  stanzas  with  no  re- 
frain is  called  a  Ballade.  One  song,  "I 
have  not  love,"  nearly  redeems  the  book 
— ^but  presently  we  come  to  this : 

Into  her  mighty  maw  we  go, 
A  gasp,  a  groan,  a  squirm — 

Doth  old  relentless  Nature  know 
Man  from  another  worm? 

No,  it  may  not  be:  the  vocabulary  of 
speech  contains  some  words  not  admissi- 
ble to  poetry.  There  is  no  apparent  ex- 
cuse for  Mr.  Edmund  Vance  Cooke's 
Little  Songs  for  Two.  It  is  put  forward 
as  a  gift-book  for  sweethearts,  and  an 
appropriate  blank  is  provided  for  its 
"dedication"  by  the  giver.  Its  pale  senti- 
ment and  occasional  lapses  of  taste  are 
of  such  quality  as  to  suggest  for  its  final 
destination  a  place  on  the  plush  piano- 
cover  between  the  ormolu  clock  and  the 
wax  flowers  under  glass.   Jane  Jones  and 
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Some  Others,  by  Ben  King,  contains  the 
familiar  drolleries  **If  I  Should  Die  To- 
Night"  and  *The  Pessimist."  It  is  good 
to  have  these  preserved,  and  some  of  the 
other  humorous  verses  are  amusing;  but 
the  scenes  of  the  poet's  childhood  were 
doubtless  justly  dearer  to  his  own  heart 
than  he  succeeds  in  making  them  to  the 
readers;  and  one  pathetic  effusion, 
"Didn't  We,  Jim/'  calls  for  more  tears 
than  any  normal  mortal  is  prepared  to 
shed.  The  book  is  evidently  and  pro- 
fessedly a  collection  of  light  verse,  whose 
failings  deserve  to  be  forgiven  for  its  fun. 
A  Round  of  Rimes,  by  Denis  McCarthy, 
stands  out  among  these  lesser  endeavours 
as  an  example  of  the  popular  singer  at 
his  best.  There  is  plenty  of  trite  emotion, 
but  it  is  real ;  plenty  of  stock  phrases,  but 
they  fall  in  the  right  places.  And  the 
simple  thoughts  and  swinging  natural 
rhythms  carry  you  with  them  tenderly  or 
merrily.  This  man  does  not  give  elabo- 
rate ineffectual  concerts :  he  stands  on  the 
street-corner  and  sings — a  little  off  the 
key  now  and  then — and  your  heart  goes 
out  to  his  singing.  He  pleads  for  play- 
grounds for  the  city  children  in  a  way  to 
make  folk  listen,  slaps  you  on  the  back 
with  a  bit  of  good-natured  heartsome- 
ness,  or  makes  such  love-songs  as  people 
made  in  the  singing  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century. 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the 
year, 
When  life  like  the  year  is  young, 
When  the  soul  is  just  awaking  like  a  lily-blos- 
som breaking, 
And  love-words  linger  on  the  tongue; 
When  the  blue  of  Irish  skies  is  the  hue  of  Irish 
eyes, 
And  love-dreams  cluster  and  cling 
Round  the  heart  and  round  the  brain,  half  of 
pleasure,  half  of  pain — 
Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 

Yes,  It  is  obvious  enough,  and  it  looks 
very  easy  to  do — ^but  it  would  be  well  for 
many  an  ambitious  minor  poet  if  he  could 
catch  the  trick  of  it. 

The  principle  that  the  lesser  kinds  of 
poetry  must  be  excellently  done  sets  a 
hard  condition  upon  those  types  of  light 
verse  which  happen  also  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult, as  in  the  case  of  poems  written  for 


and  about  young  children.  Despite  the 
constant  and  copious  production  of  child- 
verses,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  half  a 
dozen  who  have  done  them  well.  And 
Mr.  Madison  Cawein's  The  Giant  and 
the  Star  will  not  place  him  among  the 
number.  Improvised  for  the  amusement 
of  one  child,  they  may  easily  have  pleased 
him,  since  children  are  easily  interested 
by  their  own  folk,  and  delight  especially 
in  improvisations.  But  it  will  not,  like 
the  Child* s  Garden  or  the  Just-So  Stories, 
please  many  children.  The  verses  are 
dull  and  long  drawn  out,  full  of  labori- 
ously mature  fancies,  and  literary  phrases 
that  are  off  the  key.  You  cannot  imagine 
too  wildly  for  a  child ;  but  he  is  a  good 
critic  of  the  coherent  fitness  of  your  fan- 
tasies. Again,  he  likes  big  words  some- 
times, for  the  sound  of  them;  but  not 
grown-up  phrases  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
dialect.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Cawein's  be- 
setting sin  of  careless  versification,  here 
given  free  rein,  makes  the  form  of  the 
verses  as  slovenly  as  their  substance  is 
overwrought.  That  metre  for  childish 
ears  should  be  simple  and  natural  is  no 
reason  for  making  it  clumsy.  Mother 
Goose  is  worth  studying  for  her  prosody. 
The  book  has  nevertheless  one  rare 
though  negative  merit ;  its  tone  is  whole- 
somely remote  from  both  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  Sunday-school.  It  neither 
sentimentally  smoothes  the  child's  hair 
nor  scientifically  tests  his  reflexes,  but 
treats  him  as  a  young  human  being  such 
as  we  may  once  have  been. 

The  same  author's  New  Poems  are 
much  more  worth  while.  They  show  him 
at  his  full  range  and  at  his  best,  attempt- 
ing nothing  great  but  thoroughly  master 
of  his  own  modest  provinces.  No  one  in 
America  has  so  intimate  a  love  for  out- 
door nature  in  her  gentler  moods,  nor  sets 
them  forth  so  delicately.  It  is  true  that 
purely  descriptive  poetry  is  restricted  in 
emotional  appeal,  awakens  at  best  only 
a  quiet  pleasure,  and  easily  becomes  cloy- 
ing: landscape  belongs  rather  to  the 
painter  than  to  the  poet;  and  all  great 
nature-poetry  gains  its  power  by  refract- 
ing nature  through  humanity.  But  Mr. 
Cawein  does  pure  landscape  in  poetry  as 
well  probably  as  it  can  be  done.  The 
poems  of  human  dream  and  sentiment  in 
the  early  part  of  the  volume  strike  sharp- 
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Her,  and  such  lyrics  of  reminiscence  as 
"Dream  Road"  or  "The  Place"  are  the 
most  effective  of  all.  The  more  am- 
bitious "When  I  Came  to  the  Grange" 
and  "Lilith's  Lover"  fail  by  suggesting 
the  one  Browning,  the  other  Poe ;  and  the 
sonnet-fables  at  the  end,  although  wise 
and  cleverly  written,  are  too  rough  a  mis- 
use of  the  form.  Crabbe  would  have 
done  them  better  in  the  Heroic  Couplet. 
Now  and  then  a  discordant  word  mars 
the  fragile  emotion  of  a  poem :  you  can- 
not say,  "Where  the  rotted  wood  is  punk" 
without  breaking  the  spell  of  Witchery; 
and  to  call  a  picket  fence  by  its  name  at 
the  climax  of  a  tender  memory  is  unfor- 
tunate. Now  and  then,  also,  a  line 
stumbles  ambiguously  upon  the  ear. 
"The  waterfall  deep  in  the  wood"  sounds 
anapaestic  out  of  its  context.  But  it  is 
perhaps  captious  to  take  note  of  these 
things.  Altogether,  the  book  is  more  than 
worthy  of  Mr.  Cawein's  already  estab- 
lished name. 

Songs  and  Poems,  by  William  Sharp, 
is  intended  as  a  definitive  selection  from 
that  verse  which  he  published  under  his 
own  name,  and  as  a  companion  to  his 
other  volume  of  verse.  From  the  Hills 
of  Dream,  by  Fiona  Macleod.  How  far 
the  two  names  represent  merely  what  the 
author  felt  to  be  different  types  of  work, 
the  expression  of  different  phases  of  his 
nature,  or  how  far  the  union  in  one  per- 
son of  those  two  artists  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  case  of  that  strange  thing  which  we 
vaguely  call  Dual  Personality,  will  per- 
haps never  truly  be  known.  At  least,  the 
difference  in  the  work  under  the  two 
names  is  far  stranger  than  if  they  had 
been  in  fact  separate  individuals.  And 
though  the  distinction  is  less  marked  in 
poetry  than  in  prose,  the  contrast  between 
this  volume  and  From  the  Hills  of 
Dream  is  still  its  most  interesting  quality. 
Tliat  strange  and  strong  personal  note, 
that  nervous  glamour  transfiguring  th^ 
face  of  earth,  that  unworldly  sadness 
which  was  like  incarnation  remembering 
immortality,  that  yearning  harmony  of 
emotion  and  style  which  made  the  work 
of  Fiona  Macleod  as  unmistakable  as  the 
work  of  Poe,  are  here  entirely  absent. 
For  a  book  of  lyric  poems  often  beauti- 
fully and  always  keenly  felt,  written  with 


a  fine  ear  for  melody  and  sense  of  words, 
it  is  curiously  impersonal.  It  suggests 
only  the  general  character  of  the  minor 
aesthetic  lyrists  at  the  end  of  the  century ; 
and  it  might  have  been  written  at  that 
time  by  any  one  who  could  feel  sensitively 
and  write  well  enough.  The  element  of 
mysticism  in  such  poems  as  "Mother- 
hood" and  "The  Weird  of  Michael 
Scott,"  and  the  pervading  love  of  visual 
beauty  are  the  chief  points  of  what  little 
resemblance  exists;  but  these  are  quali- 
ties common  to  the  whole  neo-romantic 
group.  They  are  also  the  strongest 
qualities  of  the  book.  Its  weaknesses  are 
the  tendency  to  mere  emotional  impres- 
sionism without  clarity  of  underlying 
thought  and  the  superabundance  of 
purely  descriptive  material.  And  these 
too  serve  to  point  the  contrast ;  for  Fiona 
Macleod  had  always  some  human  thing 
to  say,  though  it  might  be  only  the 
shadow  of  a  half-forgotten  dream. 


r'^'T 


There  is  not  much  that  is  characteris- 
tically Meredith  in  the  little  volume  of 
his  Lost  Poems,  Many  of  the  pieces  are 
occasional,  thoughtful  and  forcefully  ex- 
pressed, of  course,  but  with  the  usual 
impersonality  of  the  occasional  poem. 
The  fragments  are  perhaps  most  char- 
acteristic, with  their  lightning-glimpses 
into  the  Master's  mind.  He  held  his 
power  of  quintessential  phrase  to  the 
last;  and  Meredith  without  an  Idea 
would  be  unthinkable.  "On  Como,"  the 
opening  poem  of  the  volume,  is  not  only 
more  important  than  all  the  rest  of  it  to- 
gether, but  will  (unless  it  is  buried 
among  the  mass  of  versified  intellectual- 
ism  in  Meredith's  earlier  work)  be  re- 
membered both  as  a  great  dramatic  lyric 
and  as  showing  what  poetry  can  be  writ- 
ten at  best  by  a  great  man  and  artist  who 
was  not  a  poet.  It  cannot  be  described 
without  quoting,  and  to  quote  less  than 
the  whole  of  it  would  be  profanity.  But 
it  ought  to  be  known  to  every  one. 

The  New  Poems  of  Mr.  William  Wat- 
son will  at  this  time  be  read  chiefly  from 
an  extraneous  interest  in  the  single  piece 
which  has  leaped  into  newspaper  noto- 
riety, "The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's 
Tongue."  And  that  will  be  both  unfor- 
tunate and  unjust;  for  aside  from  the 
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nine  days'  wonder  of  its  personal  intent, 
which  concerns  neither  the  critic  nor  the 
lover  of  poetry,  it  is  in  itself  perhaps  the 
least  important  poem  in  the  collection.  It 
is  not  a  memorably  scathing  satire ;  it  is 
not  even  tolerably  good  satire,  as  we  shall 
realise  when  the  dust  has  cleared  away 
and  we  are  able  to  consider  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  sharper  satires  of  our 
own  and  other  times.  Indeed,  the  sonnet 
upon  "Leopold  of  Belgium,"  in  the  same 
volume,  is  a  far  bitterer  and  more  power- 
ful piece  of  satiric  writing.  This  is 
largely  because  of  its  greater  composure 
of  tone.  For  dignity  and  the  upholding 
of  the  more  classical  traditions  of  his  art 
have  always  been  Mr.  Watson's  greatest 
strength.  His  "Tavern  Song'*  is  no  more 
than  an  adequate  bit  of  workmanship. 
The  Augustan  pungency  of  his  epigrams 
and  the  grave  sweetness  of  such  work  as 
"Wales:  A  Greeting,"  "To  the  Invinci- 
ble Republic,"  and  the  noble  "Sonnets  to 
Miranda"  are  more  worthy  of  his  place. 
He  stands  alone  among  the  babel  of  ec- 
centricities, the  formless  cacophonies  of 
our  experimental  poetasters,  holding  pure 


of  all  jarring  overtones  the  true  Dorian 
mood  which  is  the  inner  spirit  of  our 
Poetry  and  of  our  tongue. 

If  all  the  thoughts  of  all  the  minds  of  men 
At  last  were  stilled  in  night  forevermore; 
If  all  the  sea  should  fade  from  all  the  shore, 
And  all  the  earth  be  as  a  dried-up  fen ; 
Would  not  the  Maker  and  Destroyer  then 
Look  backward  half-remorseful,  and  deplore 
The  ruined  world  Himself  might  not  restore. 
His  own  creation  withered  from  His  ken? 
Or  would  such  things  as  here  did  bear  in  them 
Intenser  life-fire  than  the  rest  attain, 
Live  on,  as  at  their  highest,  in  spheres  un- 
trod 
By    meaner    Being? — The    might    of    Shake- 
speare's brain. 
The  vast  compassion  born  at  Bethlehem, 
And   Beauty   perfect   from   the  hands  of 

God' 

« 

By  such  worship  as  this  the  Art  is  hon- 
oured: though  it  achieve  no  warmer 
beauty,  its  dignity  is  enough. 

Brian  Hooker. 


INSPIRATION    AND    POEM 

Within  the  brain  we  feel  it  burn  and  flit 
And  waver,  half  alighting.    Say  who  can, 

Would  not  the  glory  on  the  wings  of  it 
Strike  blind  the  eyes  of  man? 

We  lift  the  eager  hand,  again,  again. 
Dreaming  to  catch  it.     (Surely  it  will  fly!) 

And,  lo !  a  worm,  stung  with  a  freezing  rain 
Of  tears,  crawls  out  to  die. 

Sarah  Piatt, 


A  BALLADE  OF  DESIRE  ACHIEVED 

What  truths  those  ancient  proverbs  state; 

For  instance,  this  one  I  revere: 
"AH  things  wil!  come  to  those  who  wait." 

I've  said  that  over  every  year, 

I've  hoped  all  through  my  print  career, 
E'en  from  my  literary  chrism, 

That  sometime — somewhere — I  might  hear 
Some  word  of  adverse  criticism ! 
I've  written  rhymes  that  didn't  mate; 

I've  bnilt  strange  sonnets,  out  of  gear. 
Sestinas,  blatantly  ornate. 

That  fell  like  pebbles  on  the  ear. 

Essays,  at  which  a  child  might  jeer ; 
A  dogma  false;  a  ranting  schism; 

Yet  none  would  give  me,  with  a  sneer. 
Some  word  of  adverse  criticism! 
But  at  long  last,  I'm  now  elate! 

I've  had  an  honest,  heart-felt  fleer ; 
I've  found  some  one  who  will  berate; 

Somebody  thinks  my  stuff  is  queer. 

Somebody's  white-faced  wife  (the  dear !) 
Approves  her  husband's  cataclysm ; 

I've  heard  in  language  terse  and  clear. 
Some  word  of  adverse  criticism! 

L' Envoi : 
Proboan !  take  my  thanks  sincere ; 

Apostle  of  Eudemonism, 
At  last  I've  had,  from  pen  austere. 

Some  word  of  adverse  criticism! 

Carolyn  IV ells. 


THE  BOOKMAN'S  LETTER  BOX 


I 

F  our  readers  will  (as  of 
course  they  will)  read 
H  the  good-humoured 
verses  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Letter  Box 
this  month,  they  will  see 
that  we  have  at  last  re- 
ceived a  combined  birthday  and  Thanks- 
giving present  sent  us  from  Rahway  on 
the  pale  blue  stationery  so  well  known  to 
us  in  days  gone  by.  Miss  Wells  need  not 
feel  disturbed  at  any  casual  criticism 
which  may  come  to  us  regarding  her.  To 
be  sure,  some  one  in  Bridgeport  signs  a 
letter  with  the  initials  "A.  P.,"  and  says, 


speaking  of  Miss  Wells,  that  "what  ap- 
pears to  you  to  represent  'an  irresponsi- 
ble mood'  is  actually  the  result  of  care- 
ful training,  plus  delirious  straining." 
But  against  this  unfriendly  dictum  we 
would  set  another  letter  from  Boston, 
the  heartiness  of  which  ought  to  gratify 
Miss  Wells  as  much  as  it  does  us.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Letter  Box:  'Scuse  pencil,  please; 
I've  just  got  to  write,  and  nothing  ctse  is 
available.  It  beats  tjie  dickens,  this  point  of 
view.  I  read  The  Bookman,  and  I  introduced 
it  to  my  wife,  and  with  it  Carolyn  Wells.  I 
lake  The  Bookman  to  bed  with  me  and  read 
it  (when  Madame  hasn't  copped  it  out  ahead 
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of  me)  and  we  both  think  Carolyn  Wells  is 
almost  abnormally  clever.  And  now  comes  the 
man  from  Probo  (don't  you  mean  Provo?) 
who  has  a  fit  because  Carolyn  didn't  write  an 
Epic  with  current  fiction  for  inspiration.  I 
never  saw  Miss  Wells  and  her  pale  blue  sta- 
tionery, but  I  am  happy  to  think  of  her  as 
cheery,  full  of  good  humour,  and  with  a 
most  deft  and  delicate  touch.  I  hope  she  will 
be  on  The  Bookman's  list  of  "best  bests"  for 
many  years  to  come. 

II 

A  gentleman  writing  us  from  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia,  evidently  thinks  that 
he  has  us  on  the  hip.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

There  was  a  bit  of  interesting  information 
under  "Chronicle  and  Comment"  in  your  No- 
vember issue  when  you  told  me  of  the  willing- 
ness of  M.  Leblanc  to  burlesque  Sir  Arthur 
Doyle  by  using  "Homelock  Shears"  as  the 
buffoon  in  his  Arskne  Lupin;  but  I  began  to 
wonder  if  this  same  M.  Leblanc  changed  the 
cognomen  of  the  wonderful  detective  often, 
when  I  turned  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
"Thrillers"  and  read  on  the  cover  of  one 
Arstne  Lupin  contre  Herlock  Sholmes. 

Please  don't  say  "It  is  really  too  bad,  but 
we  can't  help  it  now,"  but  tell  me  what  your 
writer  had  had  to  drink  that  afternoon. 

Our  correspondent  is  in  the  wrong. 
No  one  has  had  anything  to  drink  unless, 
perhaps,  M.  Leblanc,  who  used  the  name 
"Homelock  Shears"  in  one  of  his  stories, 
and  "Herlock  Sholmes"  in  another.  We 
are  not  responsible  for  M.  Leblanc's 
idiosyncrasies. 

Ill 

From  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  comes  a 
letter  which  will  be  of  interest  to  Frisco 
Fred: 

Dear  Letter  Box:  Was  Frisco  Fred  only 
joking,  or  did  he  really  not  know  where  to 
look  for  "unsanitary"   in  the  dictionary? 

In  Lippincott's  Worcester's  Academic  Dic- 
tionary he  will  find  it.  Judging  by  the  rules 
generally  followed  in  compiling  dictionaries,  I 
think  he  might  find  it  in  Webster  under  the 
same   caption. 

Best  wishes  and  regards  to  you  and  The 

Bookman.  o*         i 

Smcerely  yours, 

Louisiana. 

The  word  "unsanitary"  does  not  ap- 
pear  in    Webster's    Unabridged,   which 


gives  only  "insanitary."  Our  linguistic 
sympathies  in  this  matter  are  wholly  with 
Frisco  Fred  and  Webster.  "Unsanitary" 
is  a  hybrid  word,  having  an  English  pre- 
fix and  a  Latin  derivative,  while  "insani- 
tary" is  consistently  Latin  throughout. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances 
where  Worcester  goes  astray  both  in  his 
word-formation  and  also  in  his  or- 
thoepy. 

IV 

A  rather  interesting  psychological 
question  has  been  propounded  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  writing  from  Prescott,  Ari- 
zona: 

Will  you  define  for  us  the  value  of  tobacco 
as  a  literary  asset?  The  current  story-tellers 
relate  that  Tom  "lighted  a  fresh  cigar,"  that 
Dick  "thoughtfully  rolled  a  cigarette  between 
his  fingers,"  that  Harry  "pulled  vigorously  at 
his  briarwood  pipe,"  that  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  "strolled  away,  puffing  contentedly  on 
their  fragrant  Havanas."  From  a  literary 
standpoint  what  is  the  supposed  effectiveness 
of  so  much  smoking?  Why  mention  the  fact 
that  a  man  lights  a  cigar  rather  than  that  he 
brushes  his  coat?  Macaulay  once  counted  the 
number  of  times  a  young  lady  fainted  in  a 
popular  novel.  We  have  been  tempted  to  list 
the  occasions  upon  which  some  of  our  modem 
novel  heroes  "lighted  a  fresh  cigar."  What  is 
the  psychology  of  it? 

And  by  the  way,  why  do  the  "unconventional 
portraits"  in  The  Bookman  delight  to  appear 
with  cigars  and  pipes  in  their  mouths?  Trace 
for  us  the  workings  of  their  minds.  Isn't 
tobacco  somewhat  overworked  by  the  litter- 
ati?  If  it  is  made  to  burn,  where  is  your 
Inferno? 

Evidently  this  gentleman  is  not  a 
smoker  or  he  would  understand,  without 
being  told,  the  psychology  of  smoking. 
It  is  not  merely  in  books  that  the  cigar 
and  cigarette  play  an  important  part,  but 
on  the  stage  as  well.  In  this,  both  fiction 
and  the  drama  mirror  life  as  it  is.  When 
Dick  thoughtfully  rolls  his  cigarette  be- 
tween his  fingers,  it  is  very  expressive  of 
a  certain  state  of  mind.  When  Harry 
pulls  vigorously  at  his  briarwood  pipe, 
he  is  evidently  engaged  in  active  thought 
or  is  verging  upon  decisive  action.  When 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  stroll  away  puff- 
ing contentedly  their  fragrant  Havanas, 
they  are  really  in  a  peaceful  and  amiable 
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mental  state.  There  is  nothing  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  manner  in  which  a  per- 
son smokes  or  refrains  from  smoking, 
whether  he  Hghts  a  cigarette  slowly,  or 
whether  he  dashes  a  half -smoked  cigar 
upon  the  floor,  or  whether  he  lies  back 
and  sends  hazy  rings  of  blue  up  into  the 
air.  Does  not  our  correspondent  recall 
the  famous  passage  in  Jane  Eyre  where 
Jane  recognises  the  presence  of  Roches- 
ter by  the  scent  of  his  cigar  as  it  drifts 
through  the  clustering  roses?  That  one 
passage  brought  Miss  Bronte  five  or  six 
hundred  letters.  Brushing  a  coat  is  in 
no  way  comparable  to  smoking.  You 
brush  your  coat  when  you  see  a  feather 
on  it,  or  a  lady's  hair,  or  a  bit  of  dust.  In 
doing  so,  your  action  is  wholly  objective 
and  has  no  subjective  basis  whatsoever. 
But,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
hard  to  inculcate  the  psychology  of  smok- 
ing when  the  learner  himself  is  not  a 
smoker.  All  we  have  to  say  is  that  if  the 
gentleman  in  Arizona  will  carefully 
watch  his  tobacco-loving  friends,  he  will 
find  that  all  their  moods  are  in  some  way 
perceptible  in  their  smoking  habits. 


We  don't  quite  know  whether  the 
writer  of  the  following  post-card  from 
Indianapolis  cares  anything  about  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  or  not.  But,  anyhow,  we 
print  what  he  says,  mainly  because  it 
touches  upon  another  question  concern- 
ing which  we  profess  to  have  some  ex- 
pert knowledge. 

Dear  Bookman:  I  writhe  in  indignation — I 
smother  with  suppressed  epithets — I  boil  with 
vituperation,  and  long  for  the  objurg.atory 
power  of  a  sailor,  that  I  may  show  my  resent- 
ment at  your  insolence,  dear  Bookman. 
(These  endearments  are  sarcastic.) 

Why,  under  the  blue  canopy  of  Heaven, 
must  some  one  pick  upon  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  Benjamin  Franklin — a  man  who 
worked  like  a  nigger  that  the  country  should 
prosper,  and  endured  the  stench  of  putrid 
tallow  and  malodorous  soap  that  his  mighty^ 
intellect  might  "pass  through  the  fire,"  as  it 
were?  Yet  this  self-assured  "Oklahomian" 
must  assail  the  memory  of  this  great  person, 
and  why?  Franklin  had  incurred  his  "anger 
and  contempt"  because  of  his  fitful  nature, 
which  was  alternately  carnivorous  and  vege- 
tarian.   But  fitfulness  is  the  chafing  of  genius 


within  the  fleshly  bonds.  All  this  tirade  of  the 
"Oklahomian"  was  bad  enough,  but  I  nearly 
fainted  when  I  read  the  Senior  Editor's  final, 
and  only,  comment.  He,  too,  estimable 
creature,  "held  a  poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin,** and  that  staggered  the  undersigned.  Now 
to  drop  this  painful  subject,  and  to  ask  some 
questions.  What,  if  you  can  give  an  authentic 
answer,  is  the  real  name  of  that  great  oaf, 
Watson,  chronicler  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes? 
Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  he  is  many  times 
referred  to  as  "John,"  again  as  "Henry,**  and 
his  own  wife  at  one  time  calls  him  "James." 
(This  confusion  of  Christian  names  is  very 
distressing  to  one  of  precise  mind.) 

Don't  you  think  H.  Rider  Haggard  too 
voluminous?  His  latest  effort,  The  Lady  of 
the  Heavens,  is  nauseous. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Haggard's 
Doctor  Therne  created  any  profound  impres- 
sion in  England,  and  whether  it  exerted  any 
influence  on  the  vaccination  laws?  Who  wrote 
the   novel   called  Nero's   CruciUxf 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  serious  an- 
swers,  I  am  Criticaster. 

As  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  say.  What  concerns 
us  most  is  the  matter  of  Dr.  Watson's 
Christian  name.  "Criticaster"  is  evident- 
ly not  a  Sherlockian,  or  he  would  not 
assert  that  "Watson  is  many  times  re- 
ferred to  as  John,"  and  "again  as  Henry." 
He  is  not  many  times  referred  to  as 
John.  The  name  John  is  given  by  Sir 
Arthur  Doyle  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
A  Study  in  Scarlet.  We  may  infer  that 
this  is  Watson's  real  name.  It  sounds 
sufficiently  matter-of-fact  and  British. 
Watson's  wife  just  once  (in  The  Man 
with  the  Twisted  Lip)  refers  to  him  as 
"James."  There  are  several  deductions 
that  may  be  made  from  these  circum- 
stances. One  is  that  his  full  name  was 
"John  James"  and  that  his  wife  preferred 
the  middle  iiame.  The  second  deduction 
is  that  she  called  him  "James"  by  a  sort 
of  heterophemy  complicated  with  anti- 
phrasis,  just  as  we  once  knew  a  youth 
whose  real  name  was  Algernon,  but  who 
was  regularly  styled  "Pete."  A  third 
possible  deduction  is  that  Sir  Arthur 
Doyle  made  a  slip,  and  in  writing  The 
Man  with  the  Twisted  Lip  called  the  doc- 
tor "James"  through  absentmindedness. 
If  this  slip  is  an  important  one,  we  can 
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find  a  parallel  for  it  in  Vanity  Fair, 
where  Thackeray  sometimes  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  as  *'Jane''  and  some- 
times as  **Martha."  We  should  like  to 
know  in  what  passage  of  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  cycle  Watson  is  described  as 
**Henry." 

So  far  as  concerns  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
we  think  that  he  is  decidedly  too  vol- 
uminous, and  that  he  should  have  ceased 
writing  at  least  ten  years  ago.  We  are 
also  not  aware  that  any  book  of  his  ever 
created  a  profound  impression  in  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  authorship  of  the  novel, 
Nero's  Crucifix,  is  not  our  correspondent 
thinking  of  Eckstein's  Nero,  a  romance 
of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  translated 
from  the  German  in  two  volumes  in 
1889? 

VI 

The  following  is  from  Troy,  New 
York. 

Even  as  Joseph  R.  Kipling,  he  will  live  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  thinking  people, 
when  H.  T.  P/s  'small  (and  unworthy)  thrust 
has  long  faded  into  oblivion.  P   G  U 

P.  S. — The  Gentleman  from  British  Colum- 
bia take  notice! 

We  are  authorised  to  say  that  H.  T.  P. 
cordially  agrees  with  this  estimate  of  Mr. 
Kipling.  The  writer  of  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,  Soldiers  Three,  The  Jun- 
gle Books,  and  Kim  is  the  most  original 
genius  who  has  blazed  across  the  firma- 
ment of  our  literature  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. But  H.  T.  P.  was  not  writing  about 
this  phase  of  Mr.  Kipling.  He  was  deal- 
ing rather  with  the  irresponsible,,  noisy 
little  journalist  who  skimmed  over  our 
country  in  1887,  and  wrote  things  for  an 
Indian  newspaper  which  afterward  he 
was  properly  ashamed  of,  though  he  al- 
lowed their  publication  (expurgated)  in 
book  form  a  good  many  years  later. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  Gentleman 
from  British  Columbia  to  the  sinister 
warning  contained  in  the  brief  postscript. 


vn 


in 


Some  questions  from  a  subscriber 
New  York  City : 

A  few  questions.  Is  the  London  Bookman 
the  same  as  your  publication?  If  not,  where 
shall  I  write  for  a  subsgEiHiflll    Can  you  give 


a  subsga||iM|?    Ca 


me  the  names  of  a  few  literary  magazines, 
something  similar  to  yours,  that  are  published 
on  the  other  side,  and  where  to  connect  with 
them?  F.  R.  Q. 

Replying  we  would  say  that  the  Lon- 
don Bookman  has  no  connection  with 
this  publication.  You  can  subscribe  to  it, 
as  you  can  to  the  Academy  or  the 
AthencBum,  by  simply  addressing  the 
magazine  in  London,  and  your  letter  will 
be  received. 

vni 

Some  months  ago  we  confided  to  our 
readers  a  pair  of  interesting  problems 
connected  with  birthday  gifts  which  we 
had  received  from  anonymous  friends. 
One  of  these  problems  has  now  been 
solved,  greatly  to  our  satisfaction.  But 
the  Problem  of  the  Silver  Loving  Cup 
baffles  us  as  much  to-day  as  it  did  a  year 
ago.  We  should  not  again  refer  to  the 
matter  and  thus,  perhaps,  inject  a  per- 
sonal question  into  these  columns,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  number  of  let- 
ters have  come  to  us  asking  us  to  give 
more  particulars.  We  fancy  that  our 
questioners  are  Sherlockians  or  perhaps 
Mycroftians,  who  wish  to  exercise  their 
wits  in  deducing  a  definite  result,  though 
not  without  having  all  the  data  at  their 
disposal.  Let  us  then  expound  the  prob- 
lem. We  may  add  that  we  will  give 
a  prize  for  its  accurate  solution — barring 
from  the  competition  only  the  Junior 
Editor  and  the  person  who  sent  the  cup. 
To  begin,  then,  there  was  left  at  our  resi- 
dence while  we  were  absent,  a  box 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  tied  with  a 
red-brown  string.  It  contained  a  silver 
loving-cup  two  feet  in  height.  Upon  the 
top  stands  a  conventional  figure  of  Fame, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  wreath,  and 
in  her  left  hand  a  long  trumpet  which  she 
is  Blowing.  Her  wings  are  rather  loppy 
at  the  ends,  but  this  also  is  conventional. 
Encircling  the  lower  edge  of  the  cup's 
cover  is  the  following  inscription  in  an- 
tique lettering : 

EIDGENOSCHISCHES     SCHUET- 
ZENFEST— 1904— ST.  GALLEN 

Suspended  from  the  sides  by  tiny  sil- 
ver chains  are  the  arms  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons. Under  the  pedestal  of  the  cup  in 
small  letters  are  the  words : 

VEREINIGTE  GOLDSCHMEIDE 
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followed  by  a  number  which  is  imper- 
fectly stamped  upon  the  metal.  So  much 
for  the  cup.  It  may  be  added  that  it  was 
enclosed  in  a  box  which  bore  the  mark 
of  the  Gorham  Company  of  this  city. 
The  box,  however,  was  not  a  new  one, 
being  broken  at  the  corners,  nor,  of 
course,  was  it  possible  that  a  cup  made 
in  Switzerland  should  have  come  to  us 
from  an  American  firm  of  silversmiths. 
Furthermore,  the  packing,  though  well 
done,  was  not  the  packing  of  a  profes- 
sional, and  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  wrapping.  Now  all  that  we  have 
been  able  to  deduce  so  far  is  that  the  cup 
was  sent  us  by  a  man  rather  than  by  a 
woman ;  since  it  had  not  been  cleaned  for 
some  time  nor  repolished.  A  number  of 
scratches  make  the  latter  evident.  We 
have  at  times  been  tempted  to  think 
that  the  cup  was  not  meant  for  us  at  all ; 
and  yet  our  address  was  very  plainly 
written  upon  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  real  Sherlockian  to  do  some  bril- 
liant deduction.  We  feel  rather  cha- 
grined that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
it  ourselves. 

IX 

A  letter  from  Cincinnati  asks  our  ad- 
vice on  a  subject  which  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  person  who  ad- 
dresses us.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not 
feel  like  giving  an  explicit  answer,  though 
we  cannot  forbear  making  some  remarks 
about  it.  Here  is  the  letter,  in  which  we 
suppress  the  name  and  street  number: 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  been  solicited  to  sub- 
scribe for  stock  in  the Magazine,  and 

write  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  is  a  re- 
liable publication?  It  is  new  and  the  office 
is  at  No. Street,  New  York.  The  con- 
tributors are  to  be  selected  only  from  the 
stockholders,  and  that  is  why  the  thing  looked 
suspicious  to  me.  I  want  to  know  if  the 
stockholders  could  in  any  way  become  liable. 
I  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion; and  so  as  an  old  and  devoted  friend 
of  The  Bookman  I  am  daring  to  write  to  you. 

Without  answering  directly  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  this  lady,  we  should 
like  to  say  in  the  first  place,  that  a  well- 
conducted  magazine  would  not  select  its 
contributors   only   from  the   stockhold- 


ers. Suppose  that  none  of  the  stockhold- 
ers could  write  a  page  of  ordinarily  good 
English.  Then  the  magazine  would  be 
full  of  ignorant  slush.  Suppose  that 
three  of  the  stockholders  had  some  lit- 
erary gifts.  Then  the  magazine  would 
be  filled  every  month  with  contributions 
from  these  three  persons  only.  The 
thing  is  preposterous  on  the  face  of  it, 
for  no  such  magazine  could  be  financially 
successful.  .Our  correspondent  does 
well  to  entertain  suspicion  either  of  the 
honesty  or  of  the  ability  of  the  manage- 
ment. Whether  stockholders  would  or 
would  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  management,  depends  al- 
together upon  the  wording  of  the  stock 
certificates.  On  the  whole,  going  a  little 
further  than  we  had  intended  to  do,  we 
advise  our  correspondent  to  keep  out  of 
this  affair  altogether.  Its  only  merit,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  it  appeals  at  once  to  a  desire 
for  pecuniary  gain  and  (to  what  in  many 
persons  is  still  more  strong)  the  desire  to 
get  into  print  without  going  through  the 
ordinary  apprenticeship  and  without  re- 
lying upon  the  only  thing  that  really 
counts — meritorious     literary     achieve- 


ment. 


J  ; 


X 


Here  is  a  letter  which  strikes  a 
mournful  note.  We  don't  know  that  we 
can  do  anything  about  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  two  important  personages 
mentioned  in  it,  beyond  suggesting  that 
no  good  Letterboxer  would  ever  vote  for 
their  re-election. 

Editor  of  the  Letter-Box:  Let  no  guilty 
one  escape.  You  caught  up  Chancellor 
MacCracken  of  New  York  University  sharply 
not  long  ago  "along  these  lines";  but  here  is 
metal  more  attractive.  President  Taft  and 
Vice-President  Sherman  et  al,  as  officers  of 
the  Lincoln  University  Endowment  Association, 
in  the  November  McClure's,  not  only  tell  us 
that  their  University  "was  planned  along  lines 
suggested  by  the  martyred  President,"  but  they 
cruelly  cleave  the  defenceless  infinitive  in  let- 
ting us  know  that  a  fund  is  needed  "to  prop- 
erly perpetuate"  the  institution.  Can't  you  do 
something  about  this  ? 

Sorrowfully, 
H.  W. 
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XI 

Last  month  we  grieved  a  little  because 
no  one  had  sent  us  any  picture  post-cards 
for  quite  a  while.  We  imagined  that  our 
plaintive  paragraph  would  bring  us  at 
least  one  or  two  from  sympathetic  souls ; 
but  our  hopes  still  remained  unful- 
filled. The  Junior  Editor  saw  that  we 
took  it  rather  hard,  and  so  he  generously 
turned  over  to  us  two  post-cards  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mrs.  Amelia  E. 
Barr.  She  wrote  him  that  they  came  to 
her  from  **the  blind  poet  of  Shetland." 
We  are  grateful  to  the  Junior  Editor, 
and  likewise  to  Mrs.  Barr,  but  we  should 
feel  more  comfortable  about  it  if  we 
knew  who  the  blind  poet  of  Shetland  is. 
One  card  represents  a  Pictish  tower  in 
Mousa,  Lerwick,  and  another  has  an  ab- 
breviated view  of  Scalloway.  Judging 
from  the  views,  we  are  tempted  to  re- 
mark that  -neither  place  is  a  proper 
one  for  a. blind  poet;  since  if  he  should 
go  out  alone,  he  would  certainly 
fall  off  the  rocks  into  the  water.  How- 
ever, we  have  added  these  cards  to  our 
collection,  with  Mrs.  Barr's  autograph 
attached. 

It  may  seem  rather  trifling  to  many  of 
Qur   readers   that   we   should  give   any 
thought  to  picture  post-cards.    A  picture 
post-card  does  not  represent,  perhaps,  a 
very  high  order  of  art;  but,  you  see, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
going  out  and  buying  a  bunch  of  them 
haphazard,  and  having  special  ones  sent 
you  with  little  messages  on  the  back  or 
front.     Then  they  become  souvenirs  of 
friends  whom  we  have  never  seen  and 
whom  perhaps  we  may  never  see;  yet 
who,  none  the  less,  by  reason  of  these 
little    pictures    and    the    accompanying 
words,  have  a  very  real  existence  for  us. 
In  fact,  in  our  meditative  moments,  we 
like  to  get  our  gallery  of  cards  together 
and  look  them  over,  admiring  their  vari- 
ety, and   studying   the   handwriting   of 
those  who  sent  them.    It  is  like  commun- 
ing with  the  writers  whose  moods  have 
been  fixed  upon  them  indelibly  in  ink.  As 
we  do  not  wish  in  this  holiday  season  to 
cfbsethe  Letter-Box  with  anything  so  in- 
mmopriate  as  the  Inferno,  we  shall  in- 
^ff^  mtify   ourselves    and    indirectly 
l^gtkwt  benefactors  by  publishing  here 
1^  f^  Citalogue  of  these  cards  with 


brief  annotations.     We  style  our  collec- 
tion 
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1.  Goat  Ranch  in  Southwest  Texas. 
(Donated  by  an  anonymous  reader  in 
Comfort,  Texas.)  The  gqats  look  com- 
fortable. 

2.  Flushing  Bay,  Long  Island.  (Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ellis  Parker  Butler.) 

3.  Palms  at  Old  San  Diego,  planted  in 
1769.  (Presented  by  an  anonymous 
reader  in  San  Diego.) 

4.  Paquebot  de  la  Companie  G6n6rale 
Transatlantique.  (Presented  by  M. 
Charles  Oster,  avocat  a  la  Cour  d'Appel, 
Paris.) 

5.  Lincoln's  Birthplace  at  HogdenviUe, 
Kentucky.  (Also  presented  by  M.  Os- 
ter.) 

6.  Scalloway.  (Presented  by  the  Junior 
Editor  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr.) 

7.  Pictish  Tower,  near  Residence  of 
the  Blind  Poet  of  Shetland.  (Also  pre- 
sented by  the  Junior  Editor,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr.) 

8.  Panorama  di  Sorrento.  In  sepia. 
(Presented  by  a  distinguished  Hellenist 
who  signs  only  his  initials.) 

9.  Two  Cats  Drinking  out  of  a  Blue 
Saucer.    (Presented  anonymously.) 

10.  Indian  War  Canoe  Race  off  Vic- 
toria, B.  C.  (Presented  by  the  Gentle- 
man from  British  Columbia.) 

11.  St.  Joe  River.  (Also  presented  by 
the  Gentleman  from  British  Columbia.) 

12.  Railway  Train  Falling  off  a 
Trestle  in  a  Snow-Slide.  (Also  presented 
by  the  Gentleman  from  British  Colum- 
bia.) 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  large  collec- 
tion, yet  it  has  variety,  artistic  merit,  and 
a  personal  touch  added  by  those  who 
have  presented  us  with  these  admirable 
specimens.  We  rather  stress  the  fact 
that  the  collection  is  a  small  one,  because 
our  readers  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  it  larger.  (This  remark  may  be 
taken  as  a  mild  hint.)  We  especially 
salute  the  Gentleman  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, since  a  fourth  part  of  our  gallery 
is  due  to  his  munificence.  To  him  and  to 
all  our  correspondents  we  now  wish,  as 
we  have  always  done  in  the  past,  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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XI — Lake  Pleasant,  Massachusetts 


"^M^uait 


I Y  revered  master  and 
i  admired  model,  Herr 
I  Baedeker  of  Leipzig, 
I  makes  a  point  of  keep- 
I  ing  his  guide-books  con- 
I  timially  revised.    He  has 

army    of    inteUigent 

who  fly  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping 
at  every  possible  hotel,  bestowing  as- 
terisks or  removing  ihem,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  their  knowledge,  studying 
time-tables  and  jotting  down  new  ob- 
jects of  interest  everywhere.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  guide-books  of  Herr 
Baedeker  give  you  practically  the  very 
latest  information  ahoiit  every  phce  on 
the  habitable  globe.  Being  an  irre- 
sponsible person.  I  cannot  myself  pre- 
tend to  be  quite  so  contemporaneous, 
nor  have  I  at  my  disposal  an  army  of  in- 
telligent young  men,  I  do  my  own 
travelling  and  my  own  observing:  and  I 
have  to  do  it  as  occasion  serves.    Conse- 


quently, in  the  present  paper  my  account 
may  not  be  wholly  accurate  as  to  super- 
ficial things,  such  as  buildings,  temples 
and  eating-houses;  but  1  am  pretty  sure 
that  the  essence  of  Lake  Pleasant,  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  just  the  same  to-day  as  it 
was  several  years  ago,  when  I  hastened 
thither  at  the  urgent  promptings  of  an 
acquaintance. 

This  person  was  a  strong  believer  in 
Spiritualism.  He  had  talked  to  me 
about  the  subject  for  months.  I  knew 
the  theory  quite  well;  but,  unfortunately, 
1  had  never  seen  any  spirits.  I  re- 
proached him  gently  for  not  having  in- 
troduced me  to  those  inner  circles  of 
Spiritualism  where  ghosts  are  as  com- 
mon as  newsboys,  and  where  you  can 
both  talk  with  them  and  actually  see 
them.  On  one  occasion  I  pressed  him  so 
strongly  that  he  became  a  little  nettled 
and  remarked : 

"Well,  you  needn't  be  so  sceptical. 
When  you  are  convinced  I  want  you  to 
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be  absolutely  convinced ;  and  that  is  why 
I  haven't  taken  you  to  visit  any  ordinary 
mediums.  It  happens  that  no  really 
great  mediums  have  been  here  for  some 
time.  But  if  you  really  want  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject  in  a  serious  spirit, 
go  up  and  spend  a  week  or  so  at  Lake 
Pleasant  during  the  annual  gathering  of 
Spiritualists  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  you  will  find  mediums 
who  will  show  you  things  remarkable 
enough  to  convince  you,  just  as  Mr. 
Slade  convinced  Professor  Crookes." 

(I  observe  that  no  Spiritualist  ever 
speaks  of  Spiritualism  without  mention- 
ing Mr.  Henry  Slade  and  Professor 
Crookes.     This  particular  conversion  is. 


station  in  a  half-cleared  forest  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Massachusetts.  As  I  looked 
about  me  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
frontier  settlement.  All  sorts  of  shacks 
and  huts  and  two-story  cottages  made 
of  unstained  pine  boards  peered  through 
the  trees  with  a  rawness  that  was  odd 
enough  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts. 
There  were  also  tents,  and  curiously  con- 
structed little  cabins.  Closer  examina- 
tion showed  that  a  sort  of  design  was  ap- 
parent in  the  disarrangement  of  the 
whole;  and  that  one  might  trace  paths 
which  were  in  the  future  to  de- 
velop into  actual  streets.  Some  of  the 
cottages  had  hammocks  swung  on  their 
little  verandas.    The  tents  usually  dis- 


so  to  speak,  the  long  suit  of  the  Oc- 
cultists.) 

Well,  at  that  parlicular  time  I  was  not 
yet  ready  to  say  with  Flocamus,  Quad- 
rigte  mete  decucurrcruiil,  so  I  pricked 
up  my  ears  and  asked : 

"Where  on  earth  is  Lake  Pleasant?" 

"Oh,"  he  answered,  "don't  you  know? 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  place  up  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Massachusetts.  In  the  sum- 
mer, as  many  as  twenty  thousand  Spirit- 
uahsts  gather  there  and  you  will  find  the 
most  marvellous  evidences  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  human  spirit  after 
death." 

"Good!"  said  I.  "I'll  go." 

So  that  iswh^n  one  balmy  summer 
noon  I  fqji^^^^talighting  at  a  little 


played  big  scrawling  home-made  signs 
with  charcoal  letters  on  brown  paper. 
Now,  it  is  my  first  principle  on  reaching 
a  strange  place — and  this  place  seemed 
very  strange  indeed — to  make  at  once 
for  some  coign  of  vantage  wher*  I  can 
secure  a  shelter,  a  room  and  an  assur- 
ance of  some  kind  of  food.  So,  with- 
out paying  much  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  around  me,  I  inquired  my  way 
to  the  hotel.  The  hotel  was  of  unpainted 
pine  and  seemed  to  have  been  erected  the 
day  before  yesterday.  The  uncompro- 
mising nails  stood  out  against  the  pale 
yellow  planking.  The  windows  were  in 
the  experimental  stage.  A  smell  of  fried 
things  greeted  me  as  I  approached  the 
front  door  of  the  hostelry.     Presently,  I 
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had  possession  of  a  bedroom,  the  walls 
of  which  were  also  of  thin  pine  planks . 
while  the  floor  was  divested  of  any 
covering.  The  only  furniture  was  a  cot- 
bed,  a  cheap  washstard,  and  a  small  un- 
certain chair  upon  which  I  preferred  not 
to  sit. 

Nevertheless,  here  was  a  place  that 
was  for  the  time  my  own.  I  hastily  re- 
moved the  marks  of  travel  from  my  per- 
son, and,  being  summoned  by  the  sound 
of  a  huge  cow-bell,  I  locked  the  door 
from  the  outside  and  went  down  to  the 
dining-room  for  dinner,  which  in  spirit- 
ualistic circles  is  served  precisely  at  the 


bourgeoisie   inhabit   boarding-houses   or 
ordinary  lodgings. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  fried  ham  and 
fried  potatoes  and  fried  onions,  with  some 
coffee  which  might  have  been  brewed  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  bread 
likewise  was  of  a  weight  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  surface  of  each  slice. 
I  had  a  dark  suspicion  that  if  I  ate  the 
meal  which  was  slammed  before  me  by 
a  blowsy  girl,  I  should  certainly  see 
spirits  before  midnight  whether  they 
were  there  or  not.  Consequently,  the 
meat  was  not  prolonged,  and  I  wandered 
out   into  the  sunshine  to  inspect  more 


hour  of  noon.  Sitting  at  a  rough  plank 
table,  I  could  observe  the  types  that 
were  represented  around  me.  After- 
ward I  discovered  that  they  were  of  a 
class  very  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  people  who  frequent  Lake 
Pleasant.  This  is  because  the  "hotel" 
was  supposed  to  be  very  luxurious  and 
even  aristocratic ;  and  its  denizens  were 
surpassed  in  this  respect  only  by  such 
Spiritualists  as  dwelt  in  cottages.  After 
all.  mutatis  mutandis,  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  Lake  Pleasant  and 
Newport.  It  is  the  cottage  colony  that 
makes  up  the  patriciate.  The  upper  mid- 
dle classes  belong  to  the  hotels,  while  the 


closely  this  curious,  half-frontier,  half- 
gypsy  camp.  My  attention  was  im- 
mediately attracted  by  a  prolonged  and 
monotonous  bellowing.  It  proceeded 
from  a  grey-bearded  man  who  was 
perched  upon  a  huge  pine  platform 
whence  he  expounded  his  doctrines  to 
about  fifty  men  and  women  who  gathered 
around  him  without,  I  must  note,  pay- 
ing very  serious  attention  to  what  he 
said. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  ejaculated,  waving  his 
skinny  arms  in  air,  "the  soul  goes  right 
on  developing.  It  has  been  developing 
for  a  million  years  and  it  will  keep  on 
developing    right     straight    along    and 
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don't  you  forget  it !  I  can  prove  it  to 
you.  Take  the  tadpole.  The  tadpole 
is  first  of  all  a  little  ordinary  thing  and 
then  it  gets  to  be  a  big  tadpole  with  a  tail. 
Then  its  tail  is  taken  from  it  and  it  be- 
comes a  little  frawg!  After  that,  the 
little  frawg  gets  to  be  a  great  big  frawg. 
Now,  doesn't  that  prove  that  the  human 
soul  was  once  a  little  ordinary  thing?  It 
grows  until  it  is  just  like  us.  We  are  all 
of  us  in  the  tadpole  stage.  Our  body 
is  like  the  tadpole's  tail.  But  pretty  soon 
we  shall  shed  it  and  then  our  spirits  will 
be  like  the  little  frawg.  At  that  time  we 
can  speak  with  those  we  left  be- 
hind, but  after  we  get  to  be  like  the  big 
fraw^g,  we  will  go  too  far  away  from 
them.  We  will  be  more  and  more  spir- 
itual and  they  can't  get  hold  of  us.  It's 
the  same  way  with  the  man  and  the 
monkey.  First,  the  man  was  a  monkey. 
Then  he  got  to  be  a  man, — at  first,  just 
a  little  baby,  and  then  a  boy,  and  then  a 
real  man.  He  could  talk  with  monkeys 
once,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  when  the 
man  gets  into  any  scrap  with  a  monkey, 
the  man  will  knock  the  monkey  every 
time !" 

His  grey  beard  wagged  for  half  an 
hour  as  he  piled  up  proof  on  proof. 
Some  one  told  me  that  he  was  Professor 
Boggs  from  Idaho.  I  waited  until  his 
oration  had  ended  because  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  some  questions.  So,  when  his 
breath  had  given  out  and  his  throat  was 
very  hoarse,  I  went  up  and  complimented 
him  on  his  effort  and  also  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  me  the  names  of  any  particu- 
larly powerful  mediums  who  were  then 
residing  in  the  camp. 

''Mediums?"  he  said  with  a  touch  of 
scorn.  "I've  got  past  all  mediums.  Still, 
I  guess  that  you're  a  beginner;  so  I'll 
recommend  you  to  Eva  Dusenbury.  She 
is  eng  rappo  with  some  spirits  that  you 
can  trust.  Then  I  guess  you'd  better  go 
to  a  se-ants  of  the  Butts  Brothers  to- 
night at  eight  o'clock.  They  are  materi- 
aHsing-mediums.  I  guess  they're  about 
the  best  around  the  camp." 

Thanking  the  professor,  I  noted  down 
the  names  and  then  went  for  a  peaceful 
stroll,  enjoying  the  bizarre  conglomera- 
tion of  huts  and  tents  with  their  signs 
and  hammocks.  I  passed  the  "temple," 
which   was   also   made  of  pine,  and   I 


gazed  into  the  lake,  which  at  any  rate 
looked  clean. 

There  were  some  stalls  at  which  small 
objects  were  for  sale.  One  of  them  was 
a  book-stall,  and  I  lingered  before  it  quite 
a  while,  looking  over  the  literature  which 
it  displayed.  Of  course,  it  all  bore  di- 
rectly upon  Spiritualism;  but  evidently 
it  lacked  a  certain  theological  unity. 
Some  of  the  pamphlets  seemed  to  hold 
that  Spiritualism  proves  the  tenets  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  Others  seemed 
to  have  cut  loose  entirely  from  any 
known  religion.  For  instance,  there  was 
a  huge  volume  of  some  eight  hundred 
pages  which  I  was  given  to  understand 
by  the  bookseller  was  a  new  Bible  writ- 
ten by  an  inspired  dentist.  I  asked  how 
he  had  come  to  write  it. 

*'Well,"  said  the  bookseller,  who  was 
an  extremely  shrewd-looking  person, 
** that's  just  where  the  merricle  comes 
in.  The  author  was  setting  at  his  type- 
writer one  dav  when  all  of  a  sudden  his 
fingers  began  to  jump  around  the  keys; 
and  when  he  took  the  first  page  out  he 
found  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
special  revelation.  So  he  went  on  for 
about  six  months  and  finally  he  finished 
the  book  which  you  see  here." 

I  turned  over  some  of  the  pages  of  the 
volume  and  tried  to  understand  what 
they  contained.  But  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  do  with  the  life  and  ob- 
servations of  some  people  with  very  queer 
names,  I  could  not  grasp  the  thought. 
No  sentence  seemed  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  any  other  sentence,  and 
after  studying  for  a  little  while  my  mind 
began  to  reel  as  though  I  had  been  think- 
ing backwards.  I  said  this  to  the  book- 
seller and  he  gave  me  the  usual  answer. 

**Of  course  you  can't  understand  it  be- 
cause its  thought  is  Infinite.  If  you 
buy  a  copy  and  take  it  home  and  study 
it  for  several  years,  you  can  kind  o£ 
work  into  it.  Then  you  will  understand 
the  revelation.  You  can  have  the  book 
for  six  dollars." 

Somehow  the  prospect  of  several 
years'  study  in  the  future  and  the  loss  of 
six  dollars  in  the  immediate  present, 
failed  to  attract  me,  so  I  looked  over 
the  other  wares  and  found  a  work  in 
paper  covers  with  the  title  Christianity  A 
Fraud!   Now  this  in  itself  was  not  excit- 
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ing.  People  have  been  hammering  at 
Christianity  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
and  Christianity  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
the  worse  for  it.  But  I  gathered  from 
other  sentences  upon  the  cover  that  the 
book  contained  some  special  communica- 
tions from  Roman  authors,  collected  and 
written  down  by  a  very  celebrated  medi- 
um. This  promised  well.  Perhaps  I  should 
find  some  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  or 
the  missing  chapters  of  Petronius  or 
possibly  some  parts  of  Sallust  that 
scholars  have  regarded  as  destroyed.    So 


while  the  Butts  Brothers  were  all  right 
as  mediums,  he  wouldn't  trust  them  with 
a  nickel  even  if  it  was  nailed  down  to 
the  floor. 

I  stopped  at  simdry  other  booths  and 
stalls  and  got  into  conversation  with  their 
proprietors.  It  occurred  to  me  as  a  neat 
thing  to  ask  them  what  they  thought  of 
(he  bookseller.  Every  one  of  them  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  a  mighty  smart 
man,  but  that  he  had  served  two  terms 
in  jail.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  pretty  nearly  every  conspicu- 
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I  purchased  the  volume  for  fifty  cents. 
Having  done  so  the  bookselier  rather 
warmed  to  me  and  began  to  talk  the  gos- 
sip of  the  camp.  I  ventured  to  ask  him 
whether  the  celebrated  Eva  Dusenbiiry 
was  the  best  of  all  the  mediums.  He 
winked  one  eye    and  said  : 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  a  first-class  medium 
all  right ;  but  I  guess  there's  some  things 
about  her  she  wouldn't  like  to  have  me 
tell  you." 

He  declined,  however,  to  go  any 
further  into  this  mysterious  matter,  so  I 
asked  him  about  the  Butts  Brothers. 
Again  he  winked  his  eye  and  said  that 


ous  person  in  the  camp  had  let  me  know 
in  confidence  that  every  other  conspic- 
uous person  was  no  better  than  he  or 
she  ought  to  be ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  of  them  were  telling  me 
the  truth.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  queen  of  the  whole  community. 
I  forget  her  name,  but  I  know  that  she 
excited  a  perfectly  frantic  envy  in  all 
the  clairvoyants,  mediums  and  sooth- 
sayers who  belonged  to  her  own  sex. 
I  could  not  understand  the  reason  for 
this  feeling  except  that  she  was  "awfully 
stuck-up,"  that  she  had  too  many  clothes. 
and  that  the  male  mediums  all  regarded 
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her  as  good  looking.  Strolling  around 
to  where  her  cottage  was  situated,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  behold  the  lady  loll- 
ing in  a  hammock.  I  should  not  myself 
have  thought  her  beautiful,  though  per- 
haps the  standards  of  beauty  at  Lake 
Pleasant  are  different  from  those  in 
Paris  or  New  York.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  should  I  have  supposed  that  her 
clothes  were  anything  to  envy,  though 
on  this  point,  of  course,  masculine  judg- 
ment is  very  fallible.  Still,  I  must  set 
down  the  fact  that  no  great  skill  had 
gone  into  the  bleaching  of  her  hair  and 
that  she  would  have  appeared  much  more 
attractive  had  she  supplied  a  couple  of 
teeth  that  were  very  obviously  missing. 
As  to  her  clothes — well,  the  combination 
of  a  purple  waist,  a  yellow  belt  and  a 
bright  green  skirt  involved  a  colour- 
scheme  which  may  have  been  daring,  but 
which  was  certainly  a  bit  too  much  so 
for  my  taste. 

Turning  away  from  such  shining  lights 
as  she,  I  inspected  very  carefully  the 
ordinary  population  of  the  camp — ^the 
people  who  were  packed  in  tents,  in 
little  shanties,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
honest  and  sincere  and  to  have  come 
there  with  that  sort  of  spiritual  longing 
which  may  seize  upon  revealed  religion 
for  its  satisfaction,  or  which  may  possibly 
go  wandering  off  after  strange  gods  and 
the  cheap  phenomena  of  Occultism. 
There  was  something  pathetic  about 
these  people.  Their  speech  and  accent 
told  me  that  many  of  them  had  come 
great  distances — from  the  Middle  West, 
and  even  from  the  Pacific  Slope.  And  they 
had  come  to  be  consoled,  perhaps  to  speak 
with  the  spirits  of  those  whom  they  had 
lost,  to  hear  the  familiar  voices  of 
mothers  and  fathers  or  of  little  children 
who  had  (to  use  their  phrase)  "passed 
over,"  but  who  were  still  hovering  about 
the  earth  to  comfort  those  who  mourned 
their  loss.  These  people  represented  the 
profoundest  depths  of  ignorance.  To 
look  at  them,  you  would  say  that  they 
were  capable  of  no  emotions,  that  the 
bitterness  and  hardness  of  their  daily  lives 
had  crushed  out  every  aspiration  and  eve- 
ry hope.  The  men,  dressed  in  homespun, 
had  faces  that  seemed  sullen.  The  women 
in  faded  prints  and  wearing  tattered 
shawls,  sat^iiliBd¥  for  hours  upon  the 
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stumps  of  trees  when  they  were  not  pre- 
paring the  rude  meals  which  their  men- 
folk ate  in  equal  silence.  Heaven  knows 
what  sacrifices  these  men  and  women 
had  made,  so  that  they  might  come  a 
thousand  miles  in  emigrant  trains  to  be 
comforted  by  Eva  Dusenbury  and  the 
Butts  and  inferior  mediums.  Pennies 
had  been  hoarded  painfully.  Every  form 
of  pleasure  had  been  given  up.  They  had 
stinted  themselves  in  food  and  clothing 
for  this  one  great  week  at  Lake  Pleasant, 
where  they  could  commune  with  beings 
from  another  world.  It  was  sad,  yes, 
infinitely  sad;  and  yet  perhaps  to  unde- 
ceive them  would  have  been  a  cruel  thing. 
Doubtless  they  went  back  to  months  and 
months  of  toil  and  destitution,  strength- 
ened and  uplifted  by  the  firm  belief  that 
they  have  seen  and  spoken  to  their  lost 
ones.  Doubtless  they  were  robbed  and 
cheated  and  egregiously  fooled;  and  yet 
would  any  one  have  the  heart  to  change 
their  infinite  belief  into  a  scepticism 
which  would  make  their  lives  an  utter 
blank?  Who  shall  say?  For  my  part 
I  take  refuge  in  the  ancient  maxim, 
populus  vult  decipi,  which  is  one  of  the 
profoundest  sayings  that  I  know  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

About  five  o^clock,  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  camp,  and  having  medi- 
tated much  and  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
information,  I  made  my  way  to  the  abode 
of  Eva  Dusenbury.  Eva  was  sharing  a 
tiny  cottage  with  another  priestess  of  the 
Occult.  Both  of  them  were  sitting  on 
the  porch;  and  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiries, Eva  rose  and  introduced  herself. 
She  was  a  haggard  little  woman 
with  a  sallow  skin  seamed  thick  with 
wrinkles.  Her  hair  was  like  that  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor's.  Her  hands  seemed 
like  the  claws  of  some  larp^e  bird,  and  I 
should  judge  that  she  was  not  over  fond 
of  soap  and  water. 

"Come  upstairs,"  said  Eva. 

I  went  upstairs  and  found  myself  in 
the  medium's  sleeping  apartment,  which 
must  have  measured  about  six  feet  by 
eight.  However,  it  contained,  besides 
her  truckle-bed  and  a  little  dressing-table, 
two  chairs,  in  one  of  which  I  took  a  seat, 
while  Eva  occupied  the  other. 

"The  fee  for  a  sc-ants  is  fifty  cents," 
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said  the  medium,  by  way  of  opening  the 
conversation.  It  was  obvious  that  Eva 
had  a  practical  mind. 

When  she  had  received  the  coin  and 
had  deftly  slipped  it  down  into  her 
stocking,  she  surprised  me  considerably 
by  seizing  my  right  hand  and  giving 
three  convulsive  shivers.  Then  her  eyes 
rolled  upward  in  a  most  disconcerting 
fashion  and  she  shuddered  quite  a  little 
more. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  play  the 
game  quite  fairly  with  Eva  Dusenbury. 
I  was  sceptical  enough  to  think  that  she 
was  going  to  lead  me  on  into  admissions 
which  she  would  take  advantage  of.  So 
perhaps  I  helped  her  just  a  little.  Pres- 
ently, in  a  strange  and  hollow  voice  she 
said,  speaking  from  her  trance : 

"There  is  a  spirit  near  you.  She  is 
one  whom  you  have  cared  for  very 
much." 

I  gripped  her  hand  as  though  in  agita- 
tion. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "it  is,  as  it  comes 
to  me,  one  of  your  relations." 

Again  I  gripped  her  hand. 

"She  is  trying  to  speak  to  you  through 
me.  She  knew  that  you  were  coming. 
She  cannot  exactly  tell  me  who  she  is. 
She  might  just  possibly  have  been  your 
sister." 

I  started  violently.  My  emotion  nearly 
overcame  me.    Eva  felt  encouraged. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "it  is  your  sis- 
ter, but  I  cannot  tell  how  old  she  is.  She 
may  have  passed  over  a  good  while  ago. 
Let  me  see,  she  might  be  eight ?" 

I  remained  passive. 

"No,  she  must  be  more  than  that,  at 
least  fourteen." 

I  still  maintained  a  passive  atti- 
tude. 

"No,  even  more  than  that,"  said  Eva, 
keeping  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  somewhere 
in  the  top  of  her  head,  "I  think  she  is 
eighteen." 

This  time  I  pressed  Eva's  hand  and 
made  the  chair  creak. 

"Yes,"  said  Eva,  "she  is  just  eighteen. 
She  controls  me  now  completely.  We 
are  eng  rappo.  She  wishes  me  to  tell  you 
that  she  is  very  happy — ^yes,  very,  very 
happy  and  that  you  are  not  to  sorrow  for 
her.  She  is  always  near  you  and  she 
knows  how  much  you  think  of  her.    She 


will  stay  in  Spirit  Land  until  you  come, 
and  there  you  will  be  reunited." 

Eva  went  on  for  some  three  minutes 
more  in  the  same  inspired  strain.  I  was 
deeply  moved — the  more  so  because  I 
had  never  had  a  sister;  but,  of  course,  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  Eva  that.  It  might 
have  hurt  her  feelings,  and  then  again 
she  might  have  said  that,  after  all,  it  was 
somebody  else's  sister  who  was  inter- 
ested in  me.  Therefore,  I  let  it  go  at 
that ;  and  presently,  after  Eva  had  given 
full  value  for  my  fifty  cents,  her  eyes 
came  down  to  normal,  she  released  my 
hand  and  intimated  that  the  se-ants 
was  over.  So  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  go  away.  I  had  learned  some- 
thing about  Spiritualism,  though  not  pre- 
cisely what  my  acquaintance  in  New  York 
had  desired  me  to  learn. 

Strolling  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  began  to  read 
the  volume  which  was  intended  to  prove 
that  Christianity  is  a  fraud.  It  was  a 
great  book.  The  author  began  by  saying 
that  the  priests  of  ancient  Rome,  having 
gradually  lost  their  power,  had  invented 
a  new  religion  in  the  shape  of  Christi- 
anity and  had  promptly  transformed 
themselves  from  pagan  sacerdotes  into 
Christian  priests.  In  doing  this  they  had 
forged  certain  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of 
veracity  to  the  new  faith.  Thus,  said  the 
writer,  Christianity  has  been  propagated 
for  many  centuries.  It  has  flourished 
and  has  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  but  now  the  medi- 
ums were  getting  after  it.  They  had  sum- 
moned up  the  spirits  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians and  these  spirits  had  exposed  the 
frauds  of  the  Roman  priests.  Then  came 
a  series  of  documents  in  the  shape  of  let- 
ters communicated  to  the  medium  who 
wrote  the  book.  I  was  rather  interested 
in  the  epistolary  style  adopted  by  these 
noble  Romans.  In  their  own  time  they 
would  have  put  their  names  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  letters  together  with  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. But  apparently  they  had  made 
concessions  to  modem  usage.  Not  only 
in  this  matter  but  in  the  forms  of  their 
own  names.  Thus  Gains  Plinius 
Caecilius  Secundus — a  gentleman  who 
prided   himself   upon    good    form — ^had 
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Signed  his  letter  simply  "Pliny."  Doubt- 
less he  adapted  his  name  to  the  English 
system,  but  it  rather  surprised  me  that  he 
was  so  abrupt.  A  person  of  his  urbanity 
should  at  least  have  said  "Yours  faith- 
fully, Pliny,"  while  Pontius  Pilate,  who 
also  wrote  a  letter,  ought  to  have  used 
some  official  style,  as,  for  instance,  "I  beg 
to  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Pontius  Pilate."  But  these,  after  all, 
were  minor  matters,  and  I  read  the  vol- 
ume for  an  hour  with  unfeigned  interest 
and  edification,  especially  the  foot-notes, 
which  contained  archseological  lore  of  a 
nature  which  no  savant  of  modern  times 
had  ever  even  suspected  and  which  would 
tend  to  overthrow  all  the  notions  that  we 
have  of  ancient  life.  It  also  completely 
contradicted  what  the  Romans  themselves 
have  left  to  us  engraved  on  stone  and 
bronze.  But  that,  of  course,  is  a  small 
matter  to  a  medium. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

At  six  o'clock  the  cow-bell  rang  tumul- 
tuously  for  supper.  A  fine  meal  was 
spread  before  us — ^pork-chops,  pork  and 
beans,  doughnuts,  and  a  kind  of  tea  which 
I  should  be  afraid  to  put  my  finger  in  lest 
it  should  shrivel  up.  I  was  pretty  hungry 
by  this  time,  yet  not  hungry  enough  to 
consume  pork-chops  and  doughnuts.  So 
I  trifled  with  the  beans ;  and,  finding  my 
right-hand  neighbour  a  fairly  intelligent 
and  well-informed  person,  I  told  him 
about  what  had  befallen  me  in  the 
adytum  of  Eva  Dusenbury  and  asked 
him  whether  this  did  not  discredit  her 
value  as  a  medium. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  he;  "she  was  con- 
trolled by  a  spirit,  only,  of  course,  it  was 
not  a  reliable  spirit.  It  was  merely  fool- 
ing you,  just  as  it  was  fooling  her.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  a  diakka/' 

"A  what  ?"  said  I. 

"A  diakka,"  said  he.  "Don't  know  that 
the  spirit  of  James  Victor  Wilson  once 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  diakkas  which 
clears  away  the  charge  of  fraud  when 
made  against  mediums  like  Eva  Dusen- 
bury?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "and  I  never  heard  of 
James  Victor  Wilson,  either." 

"Well,"  returned  my  friend,  "Wilson 
was  a  good  man  when  he  was  alive,  and 
his  spirit  gives  you  straight  talk.  He  was 
the  control  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 


and  through  him  he  explained  all  about 
the  diakka.  The  whole  thing  stands  to 
reason.  You  see,  when  very  good  and 
upright  people  die,  their  spirits  go  at 
once,  as  a  rule,  to  a  place  so  far  away 
from  earth  that  most  mediums  can't  get 
into  contact  with  them ;  but  when  a  mean, 
ordinary  citizen  passes  over — what  does 
his  spirit  do?  It  isn't  fit  for  the  great 
Draco  Major  Belt.  It  is  still  keen  about 
things  here  in  the  world.  So  it  just 
hangs  around  and  gets  mediums  into 
trouble.  That's  what  a  diakka  is — ^just 
a  low-down  ordinary  spirit.  No,  sir!  I 
wouldn't  believe  a  diakka  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  must  have  struck 
one  this  afternoon.  But  Eva  Dusenbury 
is  all  right.    She's  a  friend  of  mine." 

I  asked  him  about  the  Butts  Brothers, 
and  he  said  that  they  were  very  fine.  They 
could  tell  a  diakka  as  far  as  they  could 
feel  him,  and  if  I  went  to  their  seance 
I  would  be  convinced  and  not  be  fooled 
by  contemptible,  lying  spirits.    No,  sir! 

Supplied  with  these  bits  of  informa- 
tion, I  went  out  into  the  woods  at  half 
past  seven.  They  presented  a  weird 
sight.  Innumerable  lights  twinkled 
among  the  trees  and  underbrush,  for 
every  tent  had  at  least  one  candle,  while 
here  and  there  a  great  flare  of  flame 
streamed  out  from  a  naphtha  torch  and 
cast  a  lurid  and  unearthly  glow  down  the 
dim  forest  paths.  The  Butts  Brothers 
had  a  large  tent,  into  which  a  number  of 
persons  were  already  filing.  One  of  the 
brothers,  in  a  grey  flannel  shirt,  was  col- 
lecting twenty-five  cents  from  each  of 
those  who  entered.  Within  there  was 
scarcely  any  light  at  all  save  that  which 
was  afforded  by  two  kerosene  lamps.  At 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  tent  was  a  sort 
of  cabinet  about  three  feet  high.  Heaped 
around  its  base  were  garments  that  had 
apparently  been  thrown  there  loosely. 

Facing  the  cabinet  was  a  semicircle  of 
seats  which  were  gradually  filled.  The 
dim  hVht,  the  awe  of  all  those  present, 
and  the  strangeness  of  the  place  itself, 
created  an  eflfect  at  which  one  may  very 
readily  laugh,  but  which  was  none  the 
less  quite  real.  It  was  an  effect  of  op- 
pression and  of  anticipation.  Some- 
thing was  going  to  happen  in  the  gloom. 
What  would  it  be? 

At  eight  o'clock  the  flap  of  the  tent  was 
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closed.  I  whispered  to  my  neighbour  on 
the  left  : 

•'What  is  that  cabinet?  Is  it  not  going 
to  be  searched  to  see  that  no  one  is  con- 
cealed there  ?" 

But  he  merely  shook  his  head  and 
shrunk  away  from  me.  He  was  under 
the  spell,  the  spell  of  mystery  and  un- 
couthness  which  were  curiously  blended. 
At  my  right  sat  a  thick-set,  burly  man  with 
a  wiry  black  beard.  His  face  was  partly 
muffled  in  the  collar  of  a  pea-jacket ;  and 
somehow  or  other  I  got  the  impression 
that  he  was  or  had  been  a  sailor.  This 
impression  was  deepened  by  the  fact  that 
I  could  see  dimly  a  tattooed  anchor  on  his 
hand.  The  tent  was  not  sufficiently  well 
lighted  for  me  to  make  out  the  features 
of  the  other  persons  present,  but  they 
were  evidently  men  and  women  of  the 
sort  that  I  have  already  described,  igno- 
rant, hopeless,  stolid  creatures  to  whom 
this  evening  was  very  important  in  the 
history  of  their  lives. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  man  who  had 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  went 
from  one  lamp  to  the  other  and  turned 
the  wicks  down  until  we  were  sitting  in 
what  was  almost  utter  darkness.  Thus 
we  sat  for  at  least  five  minutes  with  no 
sound  audible  save  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  men  and  an  occasional  nervous 
clearing  of  the  throat.  Then  the  person 
in  charge  said  to  us  in  a  peculiarly 
vibrant  voice : 

''Will  you  not  sing?  It  helps  the  con- 
trols to  get  eng  rappo/' 

There  was  a  moment  more  of  silence, 
and  then,  somewhere  in  the  darkness,  a 
woman's  quavering  voice  began  to  sing 
the  hymn  beginning : 

I  am  so  glad  that  our  Father  in  Heaven 


She  had  gone  no  further  than  this, 
when  another  high-pitched  voice  cried 
out: 

"Oh,  we  don't  believe  that  stuff  I'' 
A  sort  of  hysterical  giggle  ran  around 
the  circle.  These  poor  wretches  had  cast 
out  all  religion  and  yet  they  were  afraid  of 
it  even  while  they  sat  there  lending  their 
presence  to  the  grossest  form  of  super- 
stition. But  soon  the  man  in  charge  be- 
gan to  sing  a  song  in  which  nearly  every- 
one took  part.  I  can  remember  only  the 
refrain : 


Shadowland,  Shadowland, 

We*ll  meet  once  more  in  Shadowland. 

They  were  crooning  this  out  with  long- 
drawn  notes,  when  of  a  sudden  a  hush 
fell  upon  them  all.  What  had  happened  ? 
Peering  through  the  darkness,  I  saw  a 
diminutive  figure  clad  in  white  rise  from 
the  front  of  the  cabinet  and  make  its  way 
clumsily,  like  a  child  learning  to  walk, 
toward  the  farther  end  of  the  semicircle. 
It  approached  the  edge  of  the  spectators, 
and  after  moving  along  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, it  stopped.  Then  a  woman's  voice 
— such  an  anxious,  strained,  pathetic 
voice ! — said  with  a  tremor : 

"Isit 'oo,  Dotty?" 

"  'Es,"  came  the  answer  in  a  faint 
squeak.    **  'Es,  Fse  Dotty." 

One  could  feel  the  thrill  of  a  mother's 
love  going  out  in  that  grotesque  place  to 
this  simulated  spirit  child. 

'Is  Dotty  happy?" 

'*  'Es,  Dotty  very  happy." 

The  gaunt,  frowsy  woman  seemed  to 
be  lost  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  With  no 
imagination  and  no  gift  of  speech,  she 
could  ask  no  questions,  save  this  single 
one,  which,  after  all,  was 'the  question 
nearest  to  a  mother's  heart.  If  her  child 
was  happy,  what  more  was  there  to  say  ? 
And  so,  after  the  small  falsetto  voice  had 
once  more  said  **rse  happy,"  and  after 
the  mother  had  sobbed,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  emotion,  the  figure  melted  away 
into  the  darkness  and  was  lost  beside  the 
cabinet. 

There  was  more  singing  and  there  was 
more  waiting;  and  one  figure  after  an- 
other would  emerge,  all  of  various 
heights  and  shapes,  and  would  be  recog- 
nised by  one  or  another  of  those  present. 
The  questions  and  answers  were  almost 
stereotyped.  No  one  but  myself  was 
there  to  question  or  to  criticise.  They 
were  all  believers  and  they  all  seemed 
anxious  to  know  the  one  thing  which 
possessed  their  minds — whether  he  or 
she  who  had  ''passed  over"  was  really 
happy.  This  went  on  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  it  would  have 
been  monotonous  had  it  not  been  so 
pitiful.  But  then  at  the  last  there  oc- 
curred something  which  shook  me  from 
my  attitude  of  criticism  and  produced, 
however  crudelv,  an  effect  that  was  really 
startling. 
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After  a  long  interval  of  slow,  discord- 
ant song,  there  fell  upon  the  assemblage 
a  silence  which  seemed  likely  to  remain 
unbroken.  I  believed  that  the  seance 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  was  about  to 
rise  and  leave  the  tent.  But  just  then 
there  rose  up  into  the  gloom  a  figure 
about  as  tall  as  that  of  a  man  upon  his 
knees.  It  came  slowly  to  the  farther- 
most end  of  the  semicircle  and  paused 
before  each  person  sitting  there.  Its 
pauses  elicited  no  response,  and  it  kept 
on  moving  clumsily,  and  with  a  sort  of 
horrible  lurch,  from  seat  to  seat  until  it 
had  completed  more  than  half  the  arc. 
By  this  time  my  eyes  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  and  I  could  make 
out  that  the  object,  whatever  it  was,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  moving  upon  his 
knees.  As  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  it 
was  possible  to  see  the  dim  outlines  of 
his  garb.  A  sort  of  tarpaulin  and  an  oil- 
skin covered  him.  Nearer  and  still  nearer 
he  came  on.  At  last,  thought  I,  one  of 
these  spectral  apparitions  is  going  to  pass 
before  my  very  eyes.  As  it  approached, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  thick, 
hard  breathing  of  the  man  who  sat  close 
at  my  right.  There  was  something 
awful  in  the  vague  suggestion,  some- 
thing which  made  me  feel  that  here 
was  no  ordinary  imposition.  My  flesh 
crept  as  the  figure  drew  near  the  place 
where  I  was  sitting,  and  I  was  startled  by 
the  agitation  of  the  person  beside  me.  At 
last  the  moving  object  reached  the  place 
immediately  next  to  mine,  and  stopped 
there.  The  man  with  the  black  beard 
leaned  forward  as  though  fascinated 
hideously,  and  I  leaned  forward  filled 
with  curiosity.  At  that  very  moment  the 
figure  was  seen  to  be  the  figure  of  a  man. 
It  threw  its  head  back  with  a  sort  of 
unnatural,  gruesome  movement.  Dark  as 
the  place  was  I  could  see  that  it  revealed 
a  throat  that  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  sailor  next  me  gave  a  frightful 
shriek  such  as  I  have  never  heard  before 


or  smce. 


My  God  I"  he  cried,  "not  that !     Not 
that  I" 

The  lights  went  out  as  at  a  single 
stroke.  The  tent  was  in  confusion.  Men 
and  women  ran  to  and  fro,  stumbling 
over  benches  and  hurrying  toward  the 
entrance.    With  them  must  have  gone  the 


sailor,  and  with  them,  also,  I  very  gladly 
went ;  for  the  horror  of  it  all  had  become 
insupportable.  Out  among  the  cool 
woods,  dotted  with  flickering  lights,  we 
made  our  way,  each  to  his  own  abiding 
place ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  when  I  reached  the  bare 
plank  front  of  the  inn  where  I  had  taken 
lodgings. 

It  was  steadying  to  the  nerves  to  shut 
myself  in  my  little  room  and  light  a  lamp, 
so  as  to  think  over  the  whole  episode 
which  had  just  occurred.  Of  course,  a 
believer  in  Spiritualism  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  obvious  explanation  of  it :  that 
the  black-bearded  sailor  was  really  a 
sailor  and  had,  at  some  time,  murdered 
the  man  whose  spirit  that  night  came 
back  to  haunt  him.  But  as  I  am  a  close 
student  of  the  methods  of  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  not  a  follower  of  Professor 
Crookes,  I  sought  a  purely  natural  ex- 
planation ;  for  it  is  only  after  testing  and 
rejecting  all  natural  explanations  that  one 
should  turn  to  the  supernatural  or  even 
to  the  supra-normal.  Therefore,  it  was 
plain  enough  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
preconcerted  arrangement.  The  sailor 
was  hired  to  play  his  part,  and  one  of  the 
•  Butts  Brothers  impersonated  the  man 
with  the  knife-slit  throat.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it,  the  more  I  was  impressed 
with  the  cleverness  of  the  Butts  Brothers. 
This  little  performance  neatly  ended  the 
seance,  and  it  did  so  in  a  most  dramatic 
and  thrilling  manner.  Here  was  art  in 
the  crudest  possible  form;  and  yet  the 
crudity,  the  bareness,  the  simplicity,  all 
heightened  the  eflFect. 

Having  settled  the  thing  satisfactorily 
in  my  mind,  I  went  to  bed  and  tried  to 
sleep;  but  the  thin  wooden  partitions  of 
the  room  made  sleep  impossible.  On  one 
side  of  me  several  rough-voiced  men 
played  poker  until  morning  broke.  On 
the  other  side,  a  Scandinavian  couple 
wrangled  incessantly  in  a  jargon  that  was 
partly  English  and  partly  Norse.  Morn- 
ing found  me  entirely  worn  out.  I  would 
not  have  stayed  another  day  in  Lake 
Pleasant  even  if  I  could  have  seen 
Palladino  herself  at  her  best  and  escorted 
by  visible  diakkas.  No,  without  waiting 
for  any  breakfast,  I  left  the  place  and 
hurried  over  to  the  beautiful  old  town  of 
Greenfield.    There  its  broad  street  with 
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its  elms,  through  which  the  sunlight 
sifted  down  so  peacefully  on  this  Sunday 
morning,  offered  me  a  most  comfortable 
shelter,  a  delicious  breakfast,  and  a  quiet 
broken  only  by  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bells. 

It  was  Hke  passing  from  hell  to  heaven 
to  hear  those  church  bells  and  to  know 
that  I  had  left  behind  me  all  the  mounte- 
banks, the  mediums,  the  clairvoyants,  the 
purveyors  of  blasphemy  and  superstition. 


The  taint  of  them  left  my  soul.  It  was 
something  more  tl.an  a  satisfaction — it 
was  actually  a  joy— to  join  the  throngs 
of  orderly,  right-minded,  decent  people 
who  were  making  their  way  to  church ; 
and  the  harmonious  singing  of  a  fine  old 
hymn  with  its  organ  accompaniment 
brought  me  up  out  of  the  very  Pit  and 
made  my  brief  stay  at  Lake  Pleasant 
seem  only  like  the  memory  of  a  troubled 
and  disturbing  dream. 


RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER. 
APPRECIATION 


AN 


The  following  appreciation  of  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  written  by 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabte,  zvill  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Authors  Club 
of  New  York. 


■  ICHARD  WATSON 
j  Gilder   was  one   of   the 

I  founders  of  the  Authors 
I  Club.  Its  first  meeting 
Iwas  held  at  his  house  in 
I  East     Fifteenth     Street, 

^_^_ land     his     was     a     no- 
table interpretation  of 

its  spirit  and  purpose  ^  J 

His  verse  is  singular 

ly  winning  in  its  ex 

pression  of  high  po 

etic  ideals    he  was  a 

workman  of  exactmg 

standards    he  was  an 

ardent    and    efficient 

servant  of  the  arts  in 

America,  and  a  friend 

of  artists  in  all  fields 

of    endeavour     using 

his   editorial   position 

to  give  practical  effect 

to  his  sympathy  and 

encouragement     A*:  a 

practitioner  of  the  art 

of  writing  and  a  sup- 
porter   of    organised 

art,    he    made    him- 
self  an   authoritative 

spokesman     of     the 

Qub. 

He    was    bom    at 

Bordentown,      New 


THE  EAST  FIFTEENTH  STREET  HOUSE 


November,  1909.  He  skirted  the  edges 
of  the  Civil  War ;  became  a  journalist  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1865 ;  accepted 
a  position  as  assistant  editor  of  Scribner's 
Magazine,  with  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  as 
editor ;  was  made  editor  of  The  Century 
Magazine  in  18S1,  and  was  in  full  tide  of 
i  active    work    at    the 

■>.  time  of  his  death.  Un- 

f\  der  his  direction,  with 

the  loyal  co-operation 
of  his, associates,  that 
periodical  became  a 
leader  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  hfe  of  the 
country  during  a  crit- 
ical period  of  its 
growth.  It  gave  in- 
telligent interpreta- 
tion of  the  work  of  a 
~  group  of  rising  writ- 
ers, painters,  engrav- 
ers, sculptors,  and 
architects;  it  opened 
its  pages  generously 
to  young  artists  in  all 
these  fields,  and  it 
speedily  became  an 
educational  influence 
._^of  high  importance 
among  a  people  who 
are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand, the    repre- 


Jersey,  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1844 ;  sentative    character    of    the    arts    and 
he  died  in  New  York  on  the  iSth  day  of     their    relation     to    national    life.     ^ 
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Gilder  was  a  citizen  of  New  York 
and  of  the  nation,  whose  spirited 
and  tireless  endeavour  it  was  to 
give  the  organic  hfe  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  purity  of  character  and  nobil- 
ity of  expression.  He  was  an  idealist  with 
a  genius  for  practical  service,  who  spent 
himself  lavishly  for  little  children  and  for 
the  poor,  and  held  it  no  Interruption  of 
the  artistic  career  to  heed  the  cry  of  the 
helpless  and  the  unfortunate.  His  poetry 
was  a  varied  and  finely  modulated  inter- 
lude between  the  old  and  the  new  practice 
of  the  art  in  this  country.  He  honoured 
the  traditions  with  a  free  mind  and  held 


to  the  older  standards  while  using  the 
more  modern  methods.  The  unforced 
and  spontaneous  note  in  his  verse  gives 
it  an  intimacy  and  frankness,  a  quality 
of  emotion,  and  a  sincerity  of  feeling 
which  reveal  the  heart  as  clearly  as  the 
mind  of  the  poet.  He  knew  the  complexi- 
ties of  modern  moods  and  the  divergence 
of  modern  views  of  art;  but  he  kept  the 
freedom,  the  single-heartedness,  the  vi- 
sion of  a  singer  whose  inspirations  are 
more  powerful  than  the  outward  influ- 
ence of  his  time.  He  was  a  lovable  com- 
panion and  a  loyal  friend. 


MR.  GILDER'S  POETRY 


|R.  GILDER'S  life  was 
Bboth  ardent  and  arduous 
Hand  whatever  he  set  his 
Ihand  to  do  was  done 
iwith  warmth  of  emotion 
Has  well  as  with  a  steady 
Bsense  of  values  and  occa- 
sions, of  times  and  means ;  so  that  in  the 
breadth  and  energy  of  his  services  to  his 
city  and  country  his  poetry  seems  a  par- 
tial and  inadequate  expression  of  his 
spirit.  The  altruistic  passion  was  so 
strong  in  him  and  at  times  possessed  him 
so  completely  4hat  to  many  who  worked 
with  him  his  verse  writing  must  have  had 
the  air  of  an  avocation.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  career,  however, 
Mr.  Gilder  was  always  the  poet;  some- 
times the  poet  in  repose,  often  the  poet  in 
action  but  always  the  man  of  vision,  to 
whom  utterance  was  a  matter  of  compul- 
sion as  well  as  of  joy.  Perhaps  nothing 
so  clearly  distinguishes  the  poet  from  the 
facile  and  cultivated  verse -maker  as  this 
inward  pressure,  this  pain  of  the  soul 
which  nothing  save  expression  can  ease. 
Now  that  these  activities  have  ceased 
and  the  man  of  vision,  who  never  flinched 
before  his  task,  rests  from  his  labours 
while  his  works  follow  him  in  the  beauti- 
ful order  of  the  spiritual  harvesting, 
Mr.  Gilder's  poetry,  detaching  itself 
from  his  practical  interests,  will  more  and 
more  reveal  its  essentia!  and  final  author- 
ity as  the  expression  of  the  man,  the  very 


heart  of  his  life.  "You  forget  that  the 
artist  is  not  free"  was  the  answer  of  a 
painter  of  eminence  to  the  su^estion 
that  another  man's  work  would  have 
gained  greatly  by  certain  slight  readjust- 
ments. In  one  sense  no  man  is  so  free  as 
the  artist;  in  another  sense  no  man  is  so 
bound  by  compulsion.  Was  it  not  Schil- 
ler who  said,  in  effect,  that  talent  may  do 
what  it  chooses,  but  genius  must  do  what 
it  mustl  That  high  degree  of  skill  which 
we  call  talent  may  be  directed  at  will,  but 
the  elusive  magic  of  genius  imposes  its 
own  terms  on  the  man  whom  it  possesses, 
but  to  whom  it  never  wholly  commits 
itself.  The  compulsion  of  temperament, 
of  an  imagination  to  which  power  of 
sight  and  power  of  emotion  contributed 
determining  elements,  of  a  physique  both 
sensitive  and  vital  are  plainly  seen  in  Mr. 
Gilder's  peotry.  It  is  in  rare- degree  a 
disclosure  of  a  man  in  whose  nature  in- 
tegrity was  so  inwrought  that  it  was  part 
of  its  very  fibre,  and  upon  whom  there 
rested  the  further  compulsion  of  perfect 
sinceiity.  No  one  could  know  Mr.  Gil- 
der without  recognising  in  him  a  certain 
ethereal  quality  in  combination  with  di- 
rectness of  action  and  practical  efficiency. 
Perhaps  the  first  impression  that  a 
reader  fresh  to  Mr.  Gilder's  poetry 
would  receive,  would  be  its  unforced  ease 
and  freedom,  its  unconventional  and 
courageous  simplicity  of  response  to  the 
poet's  mood  or  thought.    It  has  often  a 
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detached,  unworldly  note  which  reminds 
one  of  notes  heard  in  the  deep  woods. 
This  sincere,  simple  and  free  mood  was 
characteristic  of  a  poet  whose  career 
was  a  patient  response  to  the  call  for 
help  from  men,  women  and  children  un- 
der the  crushing  weight  of  evil  social 
conditions ;  but  it  was  very  misleading  if 
it  hid  from  view  the  subtlety  of  percep- 
tion and  the  mystical  feeling  which  runs 
through  much  of  Mr.  Gilder's  work  and 
stamps  it,  notwithstanding  its  modernity 
of  theme,  as  not  entirely  of  our  period. 
The  intensity  of  emotion,  the  almost  es- 
oteric delicacy  of  phrase,  the  fineness  of 
line  with  which  shades  of  feeling  are  sug- 
gested seem  to  indicate  a  reverent  study 
of  Italian  models  without  a  hint  of  sub- 
jugation to  the  little  masters  who  found  a 
sonnet  a  world  large  enough  to  contain  a 
fully  developed  art.  To  this  subtle  strain 
in  Mr.  Gilder's  genius  the  sonnet  made 
an  irresistible  appeal ;  and  he  has  given 
us  in  poetic  form  a  characterisation  of 
the  sonnet  of  illuminating  beauty,  and  a 
group  of  sonnets  which  form  a  Book  in 
Praise  of  Love  as  full  of  delicate  analysis 
of  the  supreme  experience  as  the  canzoni 
of  the  later  Renaissance,  as  devout  and 
reverential  as  the  most  chivalric  mod- 
ern celebrations  of  the  master  passion, 
in  which  the  flame  burns  into  a  still, 
white  light: 

AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

Dear  heart,  I  would  that  after  many  days. 
When  wc  are  gone,  true  lovers  in  a  book 
Might  find  these  faithful  songs  of  ours.    "O 

look !" 
I   hear  him  murmur  while  he  straightway 
lays 
His  finger  on  the  page,  and  she  doth  raise 
Her  eyes  to  his.    Then,  like  the  winter  brook 
From  whose  young  limbs  a  sudden  summer 

shook 
The  fetters,  love  flows  on  in  sunny  ways. 
I  would  that  when  we  are  no  more,  dear  heart. 
The  world  might  hold  thy  unforgotten  name 
Inviolate  in  these  eternal  rhymes. 
I  would  have  poets  say:  "Let  not  the  art 
Wherewith  they  loved  be  lost!     To  us  the 

blame 
Should  love  grow  less  in  these  our  modern 
times." 

The  lyric  quality  of  Mr.  Gilder's 
verse  not  only  determines  its  form,  but 
the  manner  of  its  production,  and  relates 


him  to  the  happy  company  of  song- 
makers  in  the  singing  age  of  English 
poetry.  It  is  true,  the  singing  note  which 
seems  to  pause  on  the  very  edge 
of  music  and  waits  only  the  touch  of  the 
vocal  impulse  to  take  wing  is  not  often 
sounded  in  Mr.  Gilder's  verse;  he  was 
not  a  song  writer  and  the  beguiling 
rhythm  was  not  his.  But  he  had  the  sing- 
ing temperament  and  attitude  toward 
life.  In  reading  his  verse  as  a  whole  one 
is  struck  by  the  brevity  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  poems,  and  by  the  absence 
of  long  pieces  and. of  sequences  of  any 
kind.  The  group  of  small  books  of  song 
which  appeared  between  1875  2i"d  190Q 
contain  a  very  substantial  body  of 
work,  but  in  the  Household  Edition  the 
titles  fill  eighteen  pages !  The  poet  walks 
through  life  with  a  certain  detachment, 
not  from  its  claims  and  needs,  but  from 
its  roaring  activities,  its  insolent  demands 
on  the  spirit;  with  a  wistful  ex- 
pectation of  voices  from  beyond  the  tur- 
moil, of  glimpses  over  the  horizon;  and 
with  a  sensitive  imagination  that  answers 
every  intonation  of  the  things  of  the  spir- 
it veiled  behind  personal  experience,  civic 
struggle,  social  disturbance. 

On  casual  examination  it  would  seem 
that  much  the  greater  number  of  Mr. 
Gilder's  songs  were  evoked  by  the  pres- 
sure of  life  on  his  spirit,  the  cry  of  life 
for  interpretation,  for  a  voice,  for  help. 
If  the  sun  breaks  from^the  clouds,  the 
man  of  lyric  temper  makes  a  little  song 
of  gratitude;  if  it  is  swallowed  up  in 
darkness  he  makes  a  little  song  of  hope 
or  courage ;  if  life  climbs  to  a  new  height 
in  some  noble  person  or  deed  the 
verse  is  jubilant  in  its  overflowing  joy; 
if  the  outgoing  tide  of  integrity  shows 
the  shore  lined  with  moral  wreckage  the 
outraged  singer  flings  his  indignant  pro- 
test on  the  air  and  strikes  the  great  note 
which  keeps  poetry  in  eternal  alliance 
with  freedom,  faith  and  the  clean  soul. 
And  in  all  the  confusion  of  aim  and  tur- 
moil of  contending  forces  through  which 
this  poet  walks  he  is  always  the  lover,  the 
worshipper  at  the  hidden  shrines  in 
woods  and  fields,  a  celebrant  of  the  vic- 
tories of  music,  of  sculpture,  of  painting, 
of  building.  For  the  detachment  which 
strikes  one  in  Mr.  Gilder's  work  is  not 
withdrawal  from  the  actual  world  into 
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the  stillness  of  the  ideal ;  it  is  rather  a 
high  and  consistent  selection  of  paths,  a 
resolute  and  joyful  obedience  to  calls 
which  the  spirit  never  fails  to  hear.  Mr. 
Gilder  was  neither  purchased  nor  si- 
lenced by  the  immense  material  prosper- 
ity of  his  time ;  it  neither  elated  nor  con- 
fused him.  He  weighed  it  in  the  scales 
and  read  its  exact  value,  and  his  report 
of  its  worth  is  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions he  prepared  for  the  buildings  de- 
voted to  industrial  processes  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition ;  examples  of  monu- 
mental English  of  a  noble  dignity  and 
poetic  vision. 

With  growing  freedom  in  the  use  of 
relaxed  metres  and  of  rhythmical  prose, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  very  nice  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  potencies  of  crafts- 
manship, with  occasional  indifference 
to  verbal  felicity  and  melody,  Mr.  Gilder 
had  command  of  the  happy  phrase  and 


of  that  magic  of  imagination  which  lights 
the  way  of  narrative  with  imagery  and 

illustration : 

It  was  3S  on  the  opening  of  s  door 

By  one  who  in  his  hand  a  lamp  doth  hold 

(Its  flame  being  hidden  by  th.e  garment's  fold). 

The  still  air  moves,  the  wide  room  is  less  dim. 

From  roses  to  red  the  level  heaven  turned : — 

Then  sudden,  as  if  a  sword  fell  from  on  high, 

A  blade  of  gold  flashed  on  the  ocean's  rim. 

It  is  too  soon  to  make  the  attempt 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Gilder's  poetry  those  ulti- 
mate tests  which  await  all  work  in  the 
arts ;  when  our  hearts  are  still  sore  with 
the  sense  of  loneliness,  now  that  his 
voice  has  gone  silent,  it  is  enough  to  rec- 
ognise the  bravery  of  his  song,  who  felt 
the  sadness  of  life  so  deeply,  the  purity 
of  his  endeavour  not  only  to  offer  the 
gift  of  music,  but  to  render  the  service 
of  the  hand.         Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
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III — The  Scarlet  Mushroom 


■HAVE  told  how  Tom 
QBrooke  and  I  wandered 
iver  the  face  of  the 
;arth  until  my  small  in- 
Bheritance  had  been  ex- 
yhausted  and  until  I  felt 

3  the  need  of  settling  down 

to  a  domestic  life.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
tell  how  I  came  into  that  small  inheri- 
tance inasmuch  as  the  story  connected 
with  it  is  a  story  about  Tom  Brooke.  He 
and  I  were  at  college  together;  and  we 
saw  a  great  deal  of  one  another.  It  was 
what  was  called  "a  rich  man's  college," 
and  yet  I  had  been  sent  to  it  because  toth 
my  father  and  my  grandfather  had  re- 
ceived its  diploma  in  the  days  when 
everything  was  simple.  If  Brooke  had 
been  the  usual  type  of  student  I  should 
have  seen  little  of  him ;  for  he  had  a  hand- 
some suite  of  rooms  outside  the  college 
yard,  and  with  his  income  he  might  have 
associated  mainly  with  men  of  his  own 
kind. 


But,  as  I  said  before,  his  tastes  were 
Bohemian  and  unusual.  Just  as  he  neg- 
lected his  college  work  in  order  to  read 
omnivorously  all  sorts  of  books  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  cur- 
riculum, so  he  sought  me  out  persistently 
in  my  modest  rooms,  where  he  would  lie 
and  smoke  by  the  hour,  discoursing  on 
every  possible  theme  from  alchemy  and 
the  mysteries  of  Mithras  to  the  latest  dis- 
covery in  science  or  the  most  recent  sen- 
sation in  the  underworld  of  crime. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  after  our 
graduation.  I  was  about  to  pack  up  my 
belongings  when  Brooke  appeared,  and 
taking  possession  of  my  battered  couch 
he  fiHed  his  pipe  with  strong  tobacco  and 
smoked  with  that  peculiar  comfort  which 
only  &  meditative  smoker  knows.  After 
awhile  he  looked  at  me  lazily  as  I  packed 
my  boxes  and  asked : 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  next?" 

"Anything  that  comes  to  hand,"  I  an- 
swered. 


■ 
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"Come  with  me  and  travel,"  said  Tom 
Brooke.  "We've  got  only  a  glimmering 
of  things  as  they  really  are.  My  plan  is 
to  see  the  world,  and  to  see  it  in  my  own 
way." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  I  replied.  "But 
you  are  free  to  do  precisely  as  you 
choose.  As  for  me,  I  must  go  to  work 
and  make  some  money — ^grind  still 
harder,  get  some  sort  of  place,  and  gradu- 
ally work  up." 

Tom  puffed  awhile  in  silence  and  then 
he  asked  abruptly: 

"How  much  money  have  you  got?" 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  had 
never  asked  me  anything  so  directly  per- 
sonal as  this.  But,  after  all,  why  should 
I  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth? 

"I  have  exactly  six  hundred  dollars  of 
my  own,"  said  I.  "This  is  what  was  left 
over  and  above  the  sum  which  came  to 
me  at  my  father's  death.  My  mother  has 
an  annuity  which  enables  her  to  live  in 
comfort ;  but,  of  course,  I  couldn't  take  a 
cent  from  her.  I  have  now  gone  through 
college;  and  the  rest  of  my  education  I 
must  get  by  contact  with  the  world." 

Tom  puffed  away  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  then  he  asked  again : 

**Haven't  you  any  other  money  coming 
to  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  I.  "I  was  brought  up  to 
expect  a  considerable  sum  from  another 
source,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Why,"  I  answered,  "there  was  an  old 
gentleman,  a  close  friend  of  my  father's, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  fairly  well  off. 
He  was  a  bachelor  and  had  no  relatives 
living.  He  used  to  say  many  times  that 
when  he  died  his  money  should  all  go  to 
me.  But  when  he  actually  did  die,  about 
six  years  ago,  it  turned  out  that,  al- 
though he  had  willed  me  everything,  he 
really  had  nothing  at  all  except  some 
books  and  furniture.  It  was  rather  a 
disappointment  to  me,  because  my  father 
had  to  go  to  considerable  expense  in 
sending  me  to  college." 

A  gleam  came  into  Tom  Brooke's  eyes. 

"So  he  willed  you  all  of  his  possessions 
as  though  he  actually  had  some,  and  yet 
the  very  contrary  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  That  seems  rather  odd.  Who  was 
this  very  disappointing  person  ?" 

"His  name,"  said  I,  "was  Dr.  Gregory 


Harden ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  aeath  he 
had  long  since  given  up  his  medical  prac- 
tice and  was  living  very  comfortably  up 
in  New  Hampshire — in  the  city  of 
Nashua.  But  my  father,  who  was  his 
executor,  found  that  the  house  he  lived 
in  was  only  rented  by  him,  and  that,  as  I 
told  you,  there  was  no  real  estate  and  no 
more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  personal  property  left  after  paying 
some  current  bills." 

"That's  odd  again,"  said  Tom,  refilling 
his  pipe.  "If  he  had  no  property,  how 
could  he  live  without  practising  his  pro- 
fession? Who  was  with  him  when  he 
died  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "that  is  the  curious  thing 
about  it.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  he 
died,  or  even  where.  He  used  to  take 
long  tramps  among  the  hills  and  from  one 
of  these  long  tramps  he  never  returned. 
He  was  traced  to  the  little  village  of  Ben- 
ham,  where  he  spent  the  night,  and  set  out 
in  the  morning  across  the  country  for 
New  Boston — a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Yet  he  never  reached  New  Boston 
and  no  one  saw  him  on  the  way.  It  was 
thought  that  he  had  accidentally  fallen 
into  a  large  pond  or  lake  up  there,  though 
they  couldn't  find  his  body  when  they 
dredged  for  it.  It's  a  very  lonely  sort  of 
country  there  and  so  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  drowned  without  any  one  hearing  him 
when  he  called  for  help.  The  fact  is  that 
my  father  knew  nothing  about  his  disap- 
pearance until  after  he  had  been  missing 
for  a  month  or  two,  and  the  country  peo- 
ple thought  that  by  that  time  he  must 
have  been  eaten  by  the  fishes.  You 
haven't  an  idea  how  voracious  the  pike 
are  in  those  country  ponds." 

Brooke  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to 
this  theory.  He  kept  asking  again  and 
again  about  the  supposed  wealth  of  Dr. 
Harden.  I  could  tell  him  very  little 
about  it,  except  that  after  the  .doctor's 
death,  inquiry  showed  that  he  had  no  ac- 
count in  any  of  the  local  banks  and  that 
none  of  his  papers  and  memoranda  gave 
any  clue  to  the  possible  possession  of  se- 
curities or  other  property.  I  remembered 
also  that  he  was  said  not  to  have  con- 
sulted a  lawyer  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Even  the  will  in  which  he  be- 
queathed his  property  to  me  was  a  holo- 
graph, witnessed  by  two  servants." 
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Brooke  caught  at  this  with  eagerness. 

"What!"  said  he.  "Did  the  Doctor 
keep  two  servants?  As  he  was  a  bach- 
elor, it  seems  as  though  two  servants 
were  something  of  a  luxury." 

"Yes,"  said  I ;  "in  fact  he  kept  three 
servants — two  maids  who  took  care  of 
the  house,  and  a  man  who  was  in  charge 
of  his  stables." 

"Stables?"  repeated  Brooke. 

"Yes,  he  had  a  rather  complete  stable 
with  two  excellent  roadsters  and  a  sad- 
dle-horse. If  he  walked,  as  he  did,  con- 
siderable distances,  it  was  only  because 
he  thought  it  was  the  best  and  simplest 
form  of  exercise,  and  because  he  was 
rather  fond  of  botanising." 

Brooke  smoked  for  at  least  ten  min- 
utes longer,  but  I  could  see  that  he  was 
excited.  Instead  of  blowing  rings  and 
lazily  enjoying  the  tobacco,  he  puffed 
hard  and  fast,  filled  and  refilled  his  pipe, 
and  then  dashed  it  down  upon  the  floor 
and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"My  dear  Mayne,"  he  cried,  "you  must 
excuse  me,  but  really  you  and  your  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  been  the  most  easy- 
going creatures  that  I  ever  heard  of! 
Can't  you  see  that  the  old  Doctor  must 
have  been  very  well  off  and  that  you 
haven't  gone  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  whole 
affair  ?" 

I  was  a  little  offended  by  his  tone, 
which  was  almost  contemptuous ;  but  be- 
fore I  could  answer  he  said : 

"Come,  I  don't  believe  that  it's  yet  too 
late.  We  must  be  off  to  Nashua  by.  the 
next  train.  I  will  show  you  some  of  the 
things  which  you  failed  to  do,  and  maybe 
even  something  more  than  that." 

Brooke  was  irresistible.  In  half  an 
hour  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  railroad 
station,  each  with  a  small  hand-bag  con- 
taining our  necessary  luggage.  Brooke 
wore  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  tweed  trous- 
ers, a  pair  of  stout  walking  shoes,  and  on 
his  head  a  grey  cloth  cap  which  had  evi- 
dently been  in  his  wardrobe  for  several 
years.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  stick 
which  might  better  perhaps  have  been 
called  a  bludgeon  from  its  size,  and  be- 
cause its  knob-like  head  was  loaded 
heavily  with  metal. 

.  When    we    reached    Nashua,    Brooke 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of 


fatigue.  For  twenty-four  hours  he  went 
up  and  down  that  little  city,  making  in- 
quiries, seeking  out  different  persons  and 
asking  questions  without  end.  We  saw 
Dr.  Harden's  former  residence,  a  large 
and  rather  handsome  house.  Brooke  as- 
certained from  an  agent  just  what  rent 
the  Doctor  had  paid  for  it.  He  traced 
one  of  the  maids  who  had  been  a  servant 
there  and  also  the  man  who  had  had 
charge  of  the  Doctor's  stable.  Finally, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  satisfied;  and  once 
more  resumed  his  pipe  in  a  private  par- 
lour of  the  hotel.  Finding  him  again 
himself,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  he 
had  accomplished. 

"I  have  accomplished  a  great  deal," 
said  he.  "The  house  agent  tells  me  that 
the  rent  which  the  Doctor  paid  was 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which 
is  a  good  deal  of  money  for 
house-rent  in  a  town  like  this.  He 
says  that  the  Doctor  always  paid  the 
whole  vear's  rent  at  once,  in  advance, 
and  in  cash.  The  maid,  Mary  Bride,  says 
that  she  was  also  paid  each  month  in 
bills,  and  the  man,  Andrew  Smith,  tells 
precisely  the  same  story.  Likewise,  the 
grocer  and  butcher  and  other  tradespeo- 
ple with  whom  the  Doctor  dealt  were 
paid  each  month — always,  like  the  oth- 
ers, in  cash.  Now  what  do  you  infer 
from  this?" 

"Well,"  said  I,  "it  seems  to  show  that 
the  Doctor  distrusted  banks." 

"It  shows  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
It  shows  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  an 
abundance  of  money,  and  that  through 
some  whim  or  other  he  always  kept  it  in 
bank-notes.  As  only  a  few  dollars  were 
found  in  his  library  after  his  disappear- 
ance, it  is  probable  that  he  carried  large 
sums  upon  his  person.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  curious  still.  It  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  lawyer  to  whom  he  showed 
his  will  after  he  had  drawn  it  up  himself, 
and  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
that  the  Doctor  had  a  sort  of  fad  for  col- 
lecting gems.  His  case  is  exactly  like 
that  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  used 
to  carry  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  unset 
diamonds  and  emeralds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  slipping  them  out,  now  and 
then,  into  his  hand  to  admire  their 
brilliancy,  just  as  another  man  would  ad- 
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mire  a  beautiful  painting  or  a  statue.  So 
I  think  that  we  have  established  two 
facts:  first,  that  Dr.  Harden  was  really 
possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
second,  that  he  carried  it  all  upon  his 
person — some  of  it  in  bills  and  some  of 
it  in  the  shape  of  precious  stones/' 

"Well,"  said  I,  "this  may  be  so ;  but  I 
don't  see  what  good  the  knowledge  does 
us  now.  The  Doctor  is  evidently  dead, 
and  his  death  occurred  six  years  ago.  If 
the  fishes  have  eaten  him,  the  bank-notes 
must  long  since  have  been  reduced  to 
pulp  and  the  diamonds  are  very  deep 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  You 
would  hardly  drain  the  lake,  would  you  ?" 

I  meant  this  as  a  little  thrust  at 
Brooke's  cocksureness.  In  fact,  his  wild 
goose  chase,  undertaken  at  a  moment's 
notice,  had  not  only  inconvenienced  me, 
but  had  made  me  feel  that  both  Brooke 
and  I  were  acting  like  two  fools. 

"No,"  said  Brooke  slowly,  in  answer 
to  my  sarcastic  question,  "I  wouldn't 
drain  the  lake;  but  there's  no  harm  in 
looking  into  this  matter  a  little  further. 
In  the  morning  we  shall  be  oflF  to  Ben- 
ham,  and  I  propose  that  we  walk  from 
Benham  to  New  Boston  over  the  same 
road  by  which  Dr.  Harden  must  have 
travelled,  and  near  which  he  must  have 
met  his  death." 

This  made  me  even  more  impatient 
than  before.  I  protested  with  some  irri- 
tation. But  Brooke  had  a  calm  and  some- 
what masterful  way  of  making  plans  and 
imposing  them  upon  me;  and  so  in  the 
end  I  yielded  with  a  sufficiently  bad 
grace.  Hence,  early  the  next  morning  we 
took  the  train,  which  left  us  at  a  little  sta- 
tion within  a  few  miles  of  Benham,  to 
which  we  walked,  arriving  there  by  noon. 

Benham  was  only  a  country  hamlet,  a 
typical  New  England  village,  drowsy  and 
remote.  Its  single  street  was  lined  with 
small  white  houses,  each  with  a  patch  of 
green  in  front  of  it  and  shaded  by  a 
double  row  of  elms.  We  found  a  sort  of 
inn,  where  we  consumed  what  is  known 
as  "a  New  England  boiled  dinner,"  dur- 
ing which  Brooke  asked  some  further 
questions  of  the  landlord,  who  remem- 
bered Dr.  Harden  very  well. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "the  Doc  used  to  come 
here  once  or  twice  a  year  when  he  was 
walking  for  his  health.     I  guess  if  I'd 


been  him  I'd  have  took  a  kerridge.  He 
didn't  have  no  call  to  walk,  with  all  the 
money  that  he  had." 

"What  money?"  asked  Tom,  biting 
into  a  piece  of  carrot. 

"Wal,"  returned  the  landlord,  "the  last 
time  he  was  here,  the  day  before  he 
was  drownded,  he  set  around  a  spell  and 
we  got  to  talkin'  about  furrin  lands,  and 
he  said  that  there  wa'nt  no  dimins  like 
the  dimins  they  dug  up  in  Brazil.  Then 
he  hauled  out  a  handful  of  them  and 
spread  them  out  right  here  on  this  table. 
Gosh !  They  did  jest  sparkle  some !  But 
he  chucked  them  around  just  as  though 
they  was  beans.  Then  the  next  momin' 
when  he  asked  me  what  he  owed  me,  he 
pulled  a  big  bunch  of  yellow  bills  out  of 
his  inside  pocket,  and  the  smallest  of 
them  was  too  big  for  me  to  change;  so 
he  sez:  'Never  mind,  Hopkins,  I'll  pay 
you  on  my  way  back  from  New  Bosting.' 
But  you  know  he  never  come  back,  and 
so  I  guess  I'm  out  about  a  dollar.  'Twan't 
very  much,  though,  and  the  Doc  had  al- 
ways give  me  his  trade,  so  I  didn't  say 
nothin'  about  it  when  them  fellers  came 
up  here  to  find  out  how  he  died." 

"How  do  you  think  he  died?"  asked 
Brooke. 

"Oh,  I  guess  he  must  have  fell  into 
the  pond.  That's  what  they  say.  There 
ain't  any  tramps  around  these  parts,  so 
I  don't  see  what  else  could  have  happened 
to  him.  It  doos  seem  funny,  though,  that 
a  wide-awake  feller  like  the  Doc  should 
have  gone  and  got  drownded  in  a  pond 
in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

"We're  going  to  walk  from  here  to 
New  Boston,"  said  Brooke.  "Are  there 
any  houses  on  the  way?" 

"No,  it's  a  pretty  lonesome  country 
hereabouts.  After  you  leave  Benham  you 
won't  strike  any  houses  except  Jim 
Sniithers's,  the  blacksmith's,  about  a  mile 
beyond,  and  then  the  Murdock  place, 
three  or  four  miles  further." 

"What  sort  of  a  man  is  Smithers?" 

"Oh,  Smithers  is  a  quiet  sort  of  chap. 
He's  a  pretty  good  blacksmith,  too ;  only 
he  don't  ketch  a  great  deal  of  trade,  be- 
cause his  shop  is  too  far  out  from  Ben- 
ham." 

"AndtheMurdocks?" 

"Oh,  them  two  boys  are  kind  of  shift- 
less. They've  got  a  considerable  big  farm, 
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but  you  know  what  farms  are,  hereabouts 
— all  rocks  and  huckleberry  bushes.  Ja- 
bez — that's  the  older  brother — has  some 
gumption ;  but  Bill,  the  other  one,  is  kind 
of  shangle-dangle.  They  make  a  living, 
but  nothing  very  much.  IVe  heard  tell, 
by  the  way,  that  they're  building  a 
new  barn.  I  guess  they've  had  to 
mortgage  their  place  to  do  it.  Then 
there  is  old  lady  Murdock,  who  kind  of 
drags  them  down,  for  she's  as  crazy  as  a 
loon." 

I  had  finished  my  "boiled  dinner"  aiid 
was  growing  restless  at  the  landlord's 
babble.  But  Brooke  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  it  all,  and  we  sat  there  half  an 
hour  longer  before  he  arose  and  asked  di- 
rections for  our  journey.  The  landlord 
pocketed  seventy-five  cents  for  the  meal 
which  he  had  given  us  and  seemed  rather 
sorry  to  lose  two  such  good  listeners. 

We  soon  left  the  neat  cottages  of  Ben- 
ham  behind  us  and  were  tramping  stead- 
ily along  the  little  country  road.  It  cer- 
tainly was  "lonesome."  Occasionally 
there  were  patches  of  trees,  ill-nurtured 
by  the  impoverished  soil ;  and  there  were 
fields  of  juniper  and  huckleberry  bushes 
and  the  taller  plants  on  which  blueberries 
grow.  Presently  we  passed  the  little 
smithy  before  which  the  blacksmith  was 
stretched  out  in  the  noonday  shade,  quite 
fast  asleep. 

"Don't  you  want  to  stop  and  ques- 
tion him?"  I  asked  Tom  with  just  a  little 
malice. 

But  Tom  only  grunted  and  strolled  on. 
Quite  evidently  he  had  something  on  his 
mind.  Occasionally  I  questioned  him  or 
made  some  casual  remark,  but  got  no 
answer.  On  we  went,  mile  after  mile. 
The  sun  was  hot,  as  befitted  the  end  of 
June.  After  a  while  we  passed  over  a 
small  hill  and  saw  on  one  side  of  the 
road  a  sheet  of  water  extending  in  vari- 
ous curves  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 

"There,"  said  I,  "is  the  pond  which 
contains  Dr.  Harden's  bones.  Don't  you 
want  to  walk  around  it  and  see  whether 
a  person  who  was  botanising  might  per- 
haps have  fallen  in  ?" 

"It  might  be  worth  our  while,"  said 
Tom.  "This  confounded  heat  is  most 
uncomfortable.  Let's  find  a  shady  place 
and  sit  down  for  half  an  hour.  But,  hul- 
lo!   There's  a  house.    It  must  be  the 


Murdock  place.  Maybe  they'll  give  us  a 
drink  of  water  from  their  well." 

So  we  pushed  on  a  little  further  until 
we  reached  a  farmhouse  at  the  right  of 
the  road.  It  was  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance back,  and  was  half  concealed  by  an 
orchard  of  apple  trees.  Behind  it  we 
could  see  the  framework  of  the  new  barn 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  land- 
lord. The  house  itself  was  an  old  one 
and  apparently  had,  at  one  time,  been  in 
bad  repair,  but  there  were  now  patches 
of  new  shingles  on  the  roof,  while  it  must 
have  been  repainted  within  the  past  few 
years.  We  opened  the  gate  and  walked 
about  the  place  until  we  saw  two  men 
standing  near  the  rising  barn.  At  the 
sound  of  our  footsteps  they  turned 
around  and  walked  to  meet  us. 

It  was  plain  enough  from  their  appear- 
ance which  was  the  elder  brother  and 
which' the  younger.  A  man  of  powerful 
frame  with  a  firm  jaw  and  a  shock  of 
thick  black  hair  formed  such  a  contrast 
with  the  other  that  we  knew  him  to  be 
Jabez  Murdock — the  one  who  had  "some 
gumption."  The  other  was  sandy-haired 
and  freckled-faced,  with  drooping  shoul- 
ders and  an  uncertain  gait  which  marked 
him  out  as  being  the  brother  who  was 
"shiftless." 

"May  we  have  a  drink  of  water  from 
your  well?"  asked  Tom. 

"Why,  yes,  come  'round  the  other 
side  and  you  can  have  a  bucketful,"  said 
the  dark-haired  Murdock. 

Following  his  lead,  we  came  to  an  old- 
fashioned  well-sweep.  When  we  reached 
it  Murdock  said,  as  though  a  new 
thought  had  struck  him : 

"Well,  1  guess  I  kin  give  you  some- 
thing better'n  water.  Mebbe  you'd  like 
a  drink  of  good  hard  cider." 

"Just  the  thing,"  cried  Tom  eagerly; 
though  for  my  part  I  should  much  have 
preferred  the  cool  water  that  was  drip- 
ping from  the  bucket  into  the  well  be- 
low. But  Tom  was  always  a  leader,  and 
so  I  followed  him  and  Jabez  Murdock 
into  the  house. 

The  room  that  we  entered  was  a  large 
one,  which  must  have  been  formerly  a 
kitchen,  but  which  was  now  turned  into  a 
sitting-room,  with  some  attempts  at  deco- 
ration of  the  sort  to  please  a  rustic  taste 
— ^gilt  ornaments  on  the  mantel,  some 
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wax  flowers,  several  subscription  books 
with  gaudy  covers,  and  a  large  kerosene 
lamp  with  a  painted  globe.  There  was  no 
fire  in  the  big  fireplace,  and  yet  beside  it 
and  half  bending  over  it  in  a  rocking- 
chair  was  an  old  woman,  very  much 
shrivelled  and  with  a  face  the  colour  of 
chalk.  Jabez  Murdock  jerked  his  thumb 
in  her  direction  and  said  to  us  briefly : 

"That's  my  mother,"  and  then  he 
touched  his  head  significantly  as  he 
looked  at  her,  while  he  added : 

"Come  this  way.  Here's  the  cellar 
door." 

No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth  than  the  old  woman,  who  might 
before  have  been  taken  for  a  mummy,  be- 
came galvanised  into  life.  She  gave  a 
sort  of  muffled  shriek  and  began  babbling 
words  which  appeared  to  me  quite  inco- 
herent. 

"Don't  mind  her,"  said  Jabez  Murdock 
rather  roughly.    "She's  out  of  her  head." 

But  Tom  Brooke  had  suddenly  crossed 
the  room  to  her  side  and  I  heard  him 
saying : 

"Excuse  me,  but  you've  dropped  your 
handkerchief."  Then  he  bent  over  her 
and  placed  in  her  hands  a  handkerchief 
which  had  apparently  fallen  on  the  floor. 

"Don't  mind  her,  I  tell  ye  I"  cried  Ja- 
bez Murdock;  and  he  called  to  his 
brother : 

"Come  here.  Bill.  Mother's  had  an- 
other of  them  spells." 

Then  Jabez,  Brooke  and  I  went  down 
a  flight  of  narrow  steps  into  a  dark  and 
rather  musty-looking  cellar,  although  it 
was  altogether  spick  and  span.  When 
our  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
half-light  we  could  see  a  huge  woodpile 
at  one  end,  a  potato  bin,  a  row  of  boxes, 
and  at  the  other  end  at  least  a  dozen  ci- 
der barrels  which  were  ranged  in  line. 
At  the  end  stood  an  enormous  hogshead 
— a  gigantic  aflfair,  a  very  behemoth 
among  hogsheads. 

"Now,"  said  Murdock,  "I'll  give  ye 
some  cider  such  as  I  guess  ye've  never 
had  before.  It's  made  out  of  the  very 
pick  of  all  our  apples." 

Reproduced  two  tin  dippers  and  turned 
a  spieot  in  the  giant  hogshead.  The 
cider  which  he  gave  us  was  indeed  re- 
markable for  its  coolness  and  pungent 
taste.     It  was  too  hard  to  suit  me,  but 


was  exactly  the  sort  of  cider  which  farm- 
ers love  to  drink  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  after  the  day's  work  has 
been  ended.  Tom  sipped  his  brew  very 
slowly,  as  though  to  get  the  flavour  of 
each  drop. 

"It's  a  fine  large  cellar  that  you  have 
here,  Mr.  Murdock,"  he  said,  "and  your 
cider  is  finer  still.  I  suppose  it  came 
from  that  orchard  of  yours  which  almost 
hides  your  house.  The  floor  looks  as 
clean  as  any  kitchen.  By  the  way,  I  no- 
tice that  this  part  here-  has  no  flagging 
over  it." 

"No,"  said  Murdock,  "a  good  part  of 
the  cellar  used  to  have  no  stones  on  it, 
but  we've  gradually  been  filling  them  in." 

"Ah,"  said  Tom,  suddenly  bending 
over  the  unflagged  earth,  "you'll  excuse 
me,  but  I'm  something  of  a  botanist,  and 
there  seem  to  be  some  mushrooms  grow- 
ing there." 

"Toadstools,  I  guess,"  returned  ^Mur- 
dock. 

"No,"  said  Tom,  "not  toadstools,  but 
mushrooms.  That  one  in  the  corner  is 
a  particularly  fine  one."  And  he  touched 
it  with  the  ferrule  of  his  stick. 

I  looked  carelessly  down  and  saw  a 
small  fungus  growing  among  three  or 
four  others,  but  entirely  different  from 
the  rest.  They  were  of  a  dull  greyish 
hue,  but  this  one  was  red.  Had  the  light 
been  better  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vivid 
colour  of  the  mushroom  would  have  been 
still  more  noticeable.  However,  nothing 
more  was  said,  and  we  returned  present- 
ly to  the  light  of  day, — not,  however, 
through  the  upper  room  but  by  a  door 
which  opened  into  the  orchard.  There 
we  thanked  the  elder  Murdock  for  his 
cider  and  took  leave,  walking  down  the 
grassy  field  to  the  open  road. 

"I  thought,"  said  I,  "that  you  were  go- 
ing to  lie  down  for  half  an  hour's  rest  in 
the  griss." 

But  Brooke  answered  me  with  sup- 
pressed excitement: 

"Not  one  moment's  rest.  As  soon  as 
we  are  around  the  corner  we  must  walk 
as  though  we  were  sprinting  for  a  prize." 

And  in  fact,  in  a  few  minutes  he  hit 
up  the  pace  so  vigorously  that  I  had  no 
breath  to  ask  him  any  questions.  Mile 
after  mile  we  walked,  until  ihe  after- 
noon sun  was  well  down  in  the  west,  and 
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then  we  saw  before  us  from  the  top  of 
a  hill  another  village  somewhat  larger 
than  Benham,  but  with  the  same-  neat 
cottages,  the  same  elm-shadowed  street, 
and  the  same  general  air  of  drowsiness 
and  indolence. 

*Terhaps,"  said  I,  "you  will  let  up  a 
little  now  and  tell  me  what  on  earth  has 
come  over  you.  At  any  rate,  sit  down 
beside  the  road  for  a  few  minutes." 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  Tom  did  so. 
Both  of  us  were  covered  with  dust,  and 
I  was  streaming:  with  perspiration,  which 
I  wiped  away  as  we  sat  in  the  shadow 
of  a  tree,  and  lit  a  pipe. 

"We  can't  rest  here  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes,"  said  Tom.  "I  must  find 
the  village  constable." 

I  stared  at  him  with  utter  amazement. 
"What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  want 
with  the  village  constable  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  want  him  to  come  and  serve  a  wat- 
rant  of  arrest  on  the  two  Murdocks." 
"Arrest?    For  what?" 
"For    the    murder    of    Dr.    Gregory 
Harden  six  years  ago !" 

"You  must  be  crazy,  Brooke,"  said  I. 
"I  am  the  person  most  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  I  shall  not  let  you  do  any- 
thing so  foolish  unless  you  give  me  at 
least  a  partial  reason." 

"Reason?"  said  Tom.  "Well,  if  you 
like,  there  are  several  reasons  for  you  to 
hear.  In  the  first  -place,  Dr.  Harden  is 
supposed  to  have  died  somewhere  be- 
tween Benham  and  New  Boston.  Any 
one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  have  fallen  by  accident  into  the 
pond  beside  the  road.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  stop 
as  we  did  at  the  Murdocks'  and  that 
like  us  he  was  taken  down  into  the  cellar. 
Did  you  notice  the  conduct  of  the  old 
woman  when  the  precious  Jabez  offered 
to  guide  us  there?  You  must  have  done 
so.  She  screamed  as  loudly  as  she  could, 
and  spoke,  as  it  seemed  to  you,  quite  in- 
coherently. But  I,  under  the  pretext  of 
picking  up  her  handkerchief,  made  out 
what  she  actually  said.  Do  you  want  to 
hear  it?  Well,  as  I  bent  over  her  she 
gasped:  "Three  men  zvent  down  into  the 
cellar  and  only  two  came  up  again"  The 
woman  is  no  doubt  insane,  but  we  can 
guess  what  made  her  so." 
"Well,"  said  I,  "all  this  seems  some- 


thing like  a  clue,  and  yet  it  will  hardly  be 
enough." 

"There  is  more,"  said  Brooke.  "The 
Murdocks  were  'shiftless'  and  unpros- 
perous  until  six  years  ago,  the  year  when 
Dr.  Harden  disappeared.  Since  then — 
and  rather  cautiously,  I  should  judge — 
they  have  repaired  their  house,  and  are ' 
building  a  new  barn.  Give  them  another 
year  and  they  will  be  very  well  off  in- 
deed." 

"You  can't  convict  them  by  guessing 
what  they  will  do  in  the  future,"  said  I. 
"Is  there  nothing  more?" 

"Yes,"  said  Brooke,  "and  this  is  the 
most  convincing  thing  of  all.  Listen." 
And  he  lowered  his  voice.  "Did  you  see 
that  scarlet-headed  mushroom?" 

"I  saw  a  mushroom  that  was  different 
in  colour  from  the  rest,"  I  answered. 
"But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it?" 

"Only  this,"  said  Brooke ;  "it  is  a  spec- 
imen of  the  fungus  mortigenus,  and  it 
grows  only  where  dead  men  have  been 
buried." 

I  leaped  to  my  feet. 
"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked  I. 
"Quite  sure.  I  may  not  know  some 
of  the  things  they  teach  in  college,  but  I 
haven't  read  for  nothing.  Dr.  Harden's 
body  is  beneath  that  unflagged  patch  of 
earth.  We  must  not  lose  a  moment  in 
disinterring  what  remains  of  him,  and 
in  arresting  the  two  men  who  killed  him. 
Even  now  I  fancy  that  Jabez  Murdock 
is  uneasy  in  his  mind.  We  must  be  on 
him  before  he  has  time  to  make  any 
changes  in  his  cellar." 

I  was  now  as  eager  as  Tom  himself. 
We  routed  out  the  village  carpenter,  who 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  got  a  war- 
rant from  him  on  our  affidavits.  Then 
we  discovered  the  village  shoemaker, 
who  was  the  constable — a  slow-moving, 
clumsy,  lazy  man,  yet  big  and  strong 
enough  to  throw  a  bull.  He  shook  his 
head  rather  dubiously  when  we  ex- 
plained to  him  our  business.  It  was  not 
convenient  for  him  to  leave  his  shop,  and 
he  had  no  belief  in  the  tale  which  two 
"city  fellers"  had  brought  to  him.  But 
after  an  hour  or  so,  when  we  had  com- 
pleted our  arrangements  and  had  hired  a 
two-horse  wagon,  he  came  with  us,  and 
Tom  urged  the  horses  at  a  gait  unusual 
to  them  over  the  road  by  which  we  had 
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just  come.  The  animals  were  in  a  lather 
when  we  drew  up  before  the  Murdock 
place  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind 
the  hills.  Entering  the  yard,  we  were 
met  by  Jabez  Murdock,  who  was  carry- 
ing a  spade  in  his  right  hand.  He  looked 
at  us  with  an  inscrutable  expression  as 
he  said: 

**Well,  so  ye're  back  ag'in,  are  ye? 
And  yeVe  got  company  with  ye.  What 
ye  want?" 

'^Nothing/'  said  Brooke,  "except  per- 
haps another  drink  of  cider.  What  you 
gave  us  was  so  good  that  we  have  come 
back  for  more." 

The  man's  small  pig  eyes  gleamed  ever 
so  slightly,  and  then  he.  said  : 

*'Of  course!  Of  course!  Come  right 
down  into  the  cellar.  We'll  all  have  a 
drink  together — you  and  me  and  Bill." 

The  four  of  us  went  down  the  gloomy 
steps,  Murdock  and  the  constable  leading 
the  way,  and  Brooke  and  I  following 
close  behind.  There  we  found  the  young- 
er Murdock,  still  shambling  and  ir- 
resolute, but  with  a  look  of  fear  upon 
his  feeble  face.  Brooke  went  straight 
to  the  patch  of  earth  where  he  had  seen 
the  mushrooms.  The  mushrooms  had 
disappeared,  and  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  earth  had  been  disturbed. 
Brooke  seized  the  spade  from  Murdock's 
hand  and  dug  down  into  the  ground. 

"Well,"  said  Murdock,  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed air  of  triumph,  "what  are  you  do- 
ing, digging  in  my  cellar?"  Is  there  any- 
ithing  that  you  think  you're  going  to 
find  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  stooping  hastily  and 
drawing  something  from  the  upturned 
earth;  *^there  is  this."  And  he  showed 
to  all  of  us  a  button  which  had  once  been 
covered  with  cloth,  but  which  now  was 
eaten  away  until  only  the  metal  part  was 
left. 

"I  don't  see  much  in  an  old  button," 
said  Murdock ;  and  the  constable  grunted 
an  assent,  saying,  however : 

"Well,  now  that  we  are  here,  we  might 
as  well  look  around  a  bit.  These  two 
fellers  have  brought  me  out  eight  miles, 
and  I  might  as  well  do  something." 

We  searched  the  cellar  eagerly,  pulling 
out  the  wood  from  the  bins,  shovelling 
the  potatoes  into  the  open  space,  and 
sounding  the  f  oundatioa  stones.  But  noth- 


ing was  revealed.  We  all  felt  that,  what- 
ever might  be  our  suspicions,  we  were 
absolutely  destitute  of  proof.  We  had 
turned  to  leave,  when  just  then  the  devil 
entered  into  the  soul  of  Jabez  Murdock. 
He  looked  at  us  with  a  wicked,  diabolical 
grin  and  said : 

"I  thought  ye  came  to  get  a  drink  of 
cider.  I  guess  ye'd  better  have  some  be- 
fore ye  go — some  of  that  fine,  cool  cider 
that  ye  liked  so  much  this  afternoon." 

His  expression  was  curiously  changed. 
He  seemed  like  some  mocking  fiend.  An 
inspiration  seized  on  Brooke.  Out  of  his 
pocket  he  flashed  a  revolver  and  placed  it 
at  Murdock's  head. 

"Constable!"  he  cried,  "break  open 
that  hogshead !" 

Murdock  gave  a  roar  as  of  a  bull  and 
leaped  forward  savagely.  A  pistol  shot 
rang  out,  but  the  ball  flew  past  the  hairy 
head  for  which  it  was  intended.  There 
was  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  brute 
strength  was  pitted  against  science.  Soon 
Murdock  fell  heavily,  with  Brooke  above 
him.  The  blow  of  a  revolver  butt 
stunned  him;  and  then,  with  the  spade, 
we  broke  in  the  staves  of  the  great  hogs- 
head. There  gushed  out  a  stream  of  ci- 
der, flooding  the  floor ;  but  with  it  came 
some  rags  and  bits  of  clothing,  while  at 
the  bottom  of  the  huge  cask  were  human 
bones. 

"Take  your  prisoners,  constable,"  said 
Tom.  "Mr.  Mayne  and  I  will  help  you 
tie  them  and  go  back  with  you  to  New 
Boston."  ,  ti 

There  was  something  among  the  bones 
besides  bits  of  cloth.  A  sort  of  liquid 
pulp  which  not  long  before  had  been 
treasury  notes  was  raked  out  in  a  clotted, 
oozy  mass.  Searching  carefully,  we 
found  also  what  seemed  to  be  at  first  a 
handful  of  small  pebbles.  When  cleansed, 
however,  they  resolved  themselves  into 
six  large  diamonds  and  several  smaller 
ones,  four  rubies,  and  four  emeralds, — 
the  gems  which  Tom  had  first  learned  of 
in  his  researches  at  Nashua.  Their  val- 
ue proved  to  be  nearly  twenty  thousand 
dollars;  and  this  was  the  inheritance 
which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  story,  and 
which  made  it  possible  for  me  to  spend 
those  years  of  travel  and  adventure  with 
Tom  Brooke. 

Walter  Mayne. 
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11^ — ^Detective  Stories 
BY  J.  C.  CUMMINGS 

(Oiitfo/thi  New  York  Special  AgtitU  o/Ihe  United  Stales  Secret  Stivice) 


GHE  chief  difference  be- 
Htween  the  contemporane- 
ious  detective  of  fiction 
Sand  the  real  detective  is 
Bthat  the  former's  most 
Bimportant  clue  rarely  re- 

:als   itsejf   until  about 

page  Wo.  loo,  while,  in  the  actual  pur- 
suit of  crime,  the  living  pages  from  one 
to  five  frequently  uncover  an  important 
element  in  the  trail  for  the  real  sleuth. 
In  fiction,  it  may  always  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  reader  that  the  long  chain 
of  initial  clues  will  lead  to  nothing.  In 
the  real  work,  however,  many  cases  have 
been  solved  from  early  clues. 

I  realise,  of  course,  that  if  first  clues 
counted  for  anything  in  detective  novels, 
we  would  not  have  many  of  the  latter. 
Why?  Not  because  a  good  detective 
story  could  not  be  developed  from  a  first 
clue,  but  rather  because  readers  are  so 
used  to  fooling  themselves  (with  the  help 
of  the  authors)  that  they  would  be  un- 
forgivably angry  both  with  themselves 
and  the  writers  if  first  clues  turned  the 
trick  finally  on  the  criminals  about  whom 
they  are  reading.  This  state  of  affairs  in 
detective  fiction  may  be  attributed  to 
habit.  The  authors  of  the  style  of  stories 
under  discussion  are  afraid  to  break 
away  from  the  established  fiction  way  of 
tracing  crime  and,  as  a  result,  those  who 
are  food  of  the  detective  in  fiction  must 
necessarily  read,  if  they  read  at  all,  of 
the  sleuth  whom  the  author  purposely 
keeps  in  acute  suspense  until  the  last 
page.  Thus  has  there  been  brought  about 
this  habit  of  which  I  speak. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  able  writer  of 
detective  fiction  put  himself  to  the  task 
of  evolving  a  specimen  of  this  form  of 
literature  along  strictly  real  lines.  In 
other  words,  I  would  like  to  read  a  de- 
tective novel  with  a  central  figure  de- 
tective who  solved  his  mystery  step  by 
step  from  the  first  clue  instead  of,  as  in 
so  many  cases  in  fiction,  step  by  banister. 
The  detective  of  fiction  takes  one  step, 
two  steps,  and  then  usually  slides  back 


down  the  "suspense  banister"  to  where 
he  started.  (Jf  course,  1  am  speaking 
generally.  In  a  number  of  works  of  de- 
tective fiction  the  sleuth  hero  does  start 
out  ably  from  one  of  his  early  tracings, 
yet,  even  in  these  latter  instances,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  make  more  effective  read- 
ing if  his  author  did  not  attempt  to  check 
him  by  various  incongruous  subterfuges 
that  are  intended  to  add  to  the  reader's 
excitement. 

To  illustrate  what  splendid,  intense 
reading  a  real  detective  story  can  make, 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  stories  of  the 
actual  experiences  of  the  Pinkertons,  col- 
lected in  book  form  and  published,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  under  the  title  of  the 
vigilant  eye  that  is  used  by  that  organisa- 
tion as  its  trade-mark. 

With  most  other  readers  of  detective 
fiction  I  suppose  I  shall  be  in  accord 
when  I  say  that  among  the  best  is  the 
series  exploiting  "Sherlock  Holmes." 
The  fluency  of  Conan  Doyle's  literary 
style  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Holmes's 
fascination,  naturally,  and  yet,  aside 
from  that,  the  detective-hero  himself  has 
many  qualities  to  recommend  him  to  even 
his  living  detective  critic.  In  the  first 
place,  Sherlock  Holmes  is  more  natural 
than  most  of  his  brother  fiction  sleuths. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  Doyle  modelled 
him  after  a  man  in  real  life,  this  is  prob- 
ably to  have  been  expected.  So  many 
fiction  detectives  are  more  like  Hindoo 
magicians  than  the  men  we  are  accus- 
tomed to. 

Sherlock  Holmes  stands  forth  in  prom- 
inence firstly,  because  his  creator  has  not 
muddled  him  up  in  any  silly  romances 
with  women ;  secondly,  because  he  works 
his  way  up  faithfully  from  early  clues; 
and  thirdly,  because  he  keeps  his  mouth 
closed  most  of  the  time.  A  great  many 
fiction  detectives  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  "conversation"  in  their  re- 
spective books.  Sherlock  Holmes's 
method  of  deduction,  so  called,  makes  in- 
teresting analysis  on  the  part  of  the  man 
whose   profession    is    the  detection   of 
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wrong-doing  in  one  channel  or  another. 
His  deduction  really  owes  much  to  his 
standardisation.  He  makes  standards  of 
various  clue  elements,  such  as  cigar 
ashes,  footprints,  etc.,  and,  instead  of 
using  these  as  conclusions,  he  makes  use 
of  them  only  as  premises  from  which  to 
infer  possible  associations  with  individ- 
uals whom  he  has  "diagnosed"  from 
other  sources  of  information  or  intui- 
tion. Sherlock  Holmes  uses  his  brain 
where  many  other  detectives  of  fiction 
use  their  legs.  He  would  have  made  as 
great  a  newspaper  reporter  as  a  detective. 
Jbfe  could  have  gathered  the  threads  of 
a  news  story  and  focused  them  with  rare 
finesse. 

Nick  Carter,  who,  I  understand,  has 
been  elevated  recently  from  the  dime 
class  to  the  French  stage,  is  more  of  a 
prize  fighter  than  a  detective.  Where 
Holmes  uses  his  brain.  Carter  uses  his 
fists.  He  seems  to  be  prouder  of  his 
prowess  with  the  latter  than  of  his  abil- 
ity in  the  solution  of  crime.  He  is  just 
the  sort  of  detective,  however,  whom 
small  boys  and  their  unworldly  big 
brothers  regard  as  the  "real  thing."  A 
majority  of  readers,  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve,'are  convinced  that  the  detective  in 
real  life  is  a  spectacular  character  like 
Carter.  If  they  only  knew  the  prosai- 
cism  of  the  actual  sleuth!  And  yet,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  the  case  rather  than  the  de- 
tective that  makes  for  interest.  A  case 
of  deeply  entangled  mystery  arouses 
tense  excitement  without  regard  to  how 
or  by  whom  it  is  being  unravelled — both 
in  and  out  of  fiction. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  case  in 
my  own  thirty  years  of  experience  was 
that  of  the  old  City  of  Merida,  a  vessel 
that  once  ran  between  New  York  and 
Havana.  We  received  word  that  the 
ship  had  left  the  Cuban  port  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  cigars  aboard.  These 
cigars  were  to  be  smuggled  into  this 
country.  I  was  assigned  to  keep  my  eyes 
on  the  vessel  when  it  arrived.  I  did,  but 
nary  a  cigar  could  I  find.  I  saw  a  man 
on  the  ship,  however,  whom  I  recognised 
as  an  old  smuggler,  but  against  whom 
we  were  never  able  to  get  any  evidence. 
Not  finding  the  cigars,  I  watched  this 
man.  Seeing  that  he  made  no  move  to 
betray    the    cargo    of    cigars — if    there 


really  was  a  cargo  of  them  on  the  ship — 
I  did  the  next  best  thing.  I  went  back  to 
Havana  with  him  on  the  same  ship. 
We  became  friendly  and  joked  about 
the  cigars,  but  I  could  not  draw  him 
out.  I  felt  sure,  finally,  that  the  to- 
bacco was  somewhere  about  the  vessel, 
but,  search  as  I  might,  I  could  not 
locate  it.  At  Havana,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  take  the  cigars  off,  and  again 
the  smuggler  and  I  started  back  for  New 
York. 

It  was  a  case  of  the  man  against  my- 
self and  I  assure  you  neither  of  us  kept 
our  eyes  off  the  other.  To  cut  a  long 
and  intricate  story  short,  however,  a  fire 
broke  out  during  the  trip  near  one  of  the 
boilers.  The  passengers  were  called  upon 
to  aid  in  extinguishing  the  blaze,  and  I 
followed  the  rest  to  the  scene.  Seizing  a 
fire  axe,  I  swung  with  all  my  might 
against  a  hot  steel  coil  on  one  side  of  one 
of  the  iron  boilers.  Smash !  The  "iron" 
gave  way  and  a  cataract  of  the  hidden 
cigars  tumbled  down  upon  me.  They 
had  been  concealed  for  smuggling  pur- 
poses in  a  dummy  lx)iler. 

I  quote  this  experience  so  that  the 
reader  of  this  article  may  judge  without 
comment  from  me  just  how  good  a  plot 
a  real  adventure  in  Secret  Service  work 
would  afford  for  a  detective  novel. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  only 
three  great  detectives  in  fiction — Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  Dupin,  Emile  Gaboriau's 
Lecoq  and  Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  latter  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
Lecoq  is  primarily  a  detective  for  fiction 
purpose  only.  Dupin,  however,  is  a 
wonderful  creation,  wonderful  indeed, 
because  his  solutions,  in  the  spectacular 
instance  of  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget, 
were  subsequently  shown  to  have  been 
absolutely  accurate  in  real  life.  The 
story  mentioned,  you  know,  was  a  trans- 
cript of  the  real  story  of  the  murder  of 
a  New  York  shop-girl  named  Rogers, 
and,  long  after  the  publication  of  Poe's 
novel,  the  actual  solution  of  the  real  mys- 
tery proved  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
Dupin,  through  his  creator,  had  figured 
it  out.  More  remarkable  than  this,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  the  final  clearing 
of  the  real  case  worked  itself  out  ex- 
actly as  Dupin  had  indicated  in  detail,  a 
long  time  before,  in  the  novel. 


SOME  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN 
TENDENCIES 


■PERIOD  of  decadence, 
Bde  formation  and  experi- 
■ment  began  some  years 
among  the  present 
H  generation  of  German 
Tauthors  and  artists.  New 

flstj'Ies     were     attempted, 

unconventional  roads  were  opened  and 
readers  were  bewildered  and  sbocked  by 
the  young  reactionaries  and  revolution- 
ists. The  movement,  at  first  individual, 
has  already  become  almost  national. 
Feeling  cramped  by  the  stale  and  too 
staid  Teutonic  formulas,  men  are  seek- 
ing new  solutions  for  old  problems,  tast- 
ing the  products  of  tlieir  neighbours, 
quite  content  to  make  serious  blunders  in 
their  search  for  freedom  and  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  well-worn  devices.  Perversity 
of  form, "to  quote  from  Arthur  Symons's 
admirable  remarks  on  Decadence,  "and 
perversity  of  matter  are  often  found  to- 
gether."    This   unrest,    fortunately,   al- 


most invariably  results  in  broader  ideals, 
even  though  it  does  not  necessarily  make 
for  excellence.  When  the  traditionally 
heavy,  dignified,  beer-drinking  German, 
suddenly  takes  large  doses  of  French 
absinthe  or  Irish  whiskey,  the  effect  is 
sure  to  be  startling,  and  the  recent  queer 
pranks  of  Teutonic  literary  men  and  ar- 
tists can  be  directly  traced  to  the  flam- 
boyant enthusiasm  with  which  they  have 
accepted  the  works  of  FehcienRops, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Bau- 
delaire, Maeterlinck,  V'erlaine,  D'Annun- 
zio,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Aubrey 
Beardsley  and  Oscar  Wilde, 

Wilde's  Influence 
Wilde's  popularity  has  been  tremen- 
dous. The  remarkable  furor  which  his 
works  created  found  expression  in  innu- 
merable translations,  criticisms  and  lives 
of  Bunthorne.  Whereas,  in  England  and 
America,  even  his  books  are  still  men- 
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tioned  with  a  certain  hesitancy,  the 
strange  career  of  the  man  is  freely  dis- 
cussed in  Germany,  and  seems  to  interest 
even  more  than  his  wholly  unobjection- 
able works.  Their  keen  interest  in  him 
is  pathological  as  well  as  literary.  He 
seems  to  fascinate  because  of  the  dark 
shadows.  Wilde  often  posed  as  a  dandy 
and  Germany  can  boast  of  many  dandies 
now.  They  speak  blithely  of  the  apostle 
of  Beauty  as  a  martyr  to  "little  Socratic 
diversions."  De  Profundis,  The  Duch- 
ess of  Padua,  and  The  Florentine 
Tragedy  appeared  in  the  excellent  trans- 
lations of  Dr.  Max  Meyerfeld  before  the 
originals  were  printed  in  England.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  work 
which  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
established  his  fame  in  Germany  is 
Salome  and  one  may  add  that  it  owes 
much  of  its  notoriety  to  the  sensational 
musical  setting  of  Richard  Strauss  and 
the  highly  original  drawings  of  Aubrey 
Beard  sley. 

The  wayward  genius  of  the  unfortu- 
nate English  artist  not  only  added  to  the 
ill  repute  of  Wilde's  play,  but  is  also 
responsible  for  many  eccentric  artistic 
manifestations  of  young  Germany.  Any 
doubt  that  may  have  existed  in  our  minds 
about  the  significance  of  the  fright- 
ful figures  and  lips  of  Beardsley's 
strange  creatures  has  recently  been  re- 
moved by  some  of  his  misguided  admir- 
ers, who  have  published  the  complete 
manuscript  of  his  Tannhauser  travesty 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  students  of  his 
genius.  It  is  a  lamentable  artistic  con- 
fession. Only  Beardsley*s  own  sick 
words  can  describe  its  weird,  unnatural 
pageant,  and  fortunately  only  a  few  cop- 
ies of  the  work  have  been  private- 
ly printed,  in  England  and  Germany. 

No  such  reserve  was  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  an  equally  audacious  work, 
Schnitzler's  Reigen,  over  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  which  are  circulating  freely  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  These  dialogues, 
marvels  of  technical  perfection,  are  so 
brazen  that  they  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  The  prominent  German  critic  Al- 
fred Kerr,  who  displays  affinities  to  Gil- 
bert C.  Chesterton,  goes  into  ecstasies 
over  them,  in  his  suggestive  book  Das 
Neue  Drama,  and  describes  them  as  the 
miniature  Decameron  of  our  day. 


Arthur  Schnitzler 

It  is  significant  that  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler is  a  physician.  A  brilliant  psycholo- 
gist, his  favourite  themes  are  the  foibles 
and  weaknesses  of  humanity.  He  has 
achieved  success  with  many  prose  forms, 
and  all  his  best  work  has  the  nervous 
poetical  grace  and  the  heart-breaking 
quality  of  a  Viennese  Waltz  by  Strauss. 
He  may  be  described  as  a  lyric  dramatist 
who  uses  prose  as  a  medium.  One  of  his 
most  delightful,  and  perhaps  his  most 
characteristic  book  is  a  series  of  dia- 
logues entitled  Anatol,  being  the  amor- 
ous campaigns  of  two  young  men  about 
town ;  in  Schnitzler's  native  city  Vienna. 
The  characters  are  Anatol,  a  melancholy 
young  libertine  whose  chief  interest  in 
life  is  centred  in  the  souvenirs  of  his 
dead  loves, — faded  flowers,  ribbons  and 
locks  of  hair ;  his  gay,  light-hearted,  rath- 
er cynical  chum  Max,  and  their  various 
mistresses.  The  delicious  scene  in  which 
one  of  Anatol's  sweethearts  is  hypnotised 
in  order  that  she  may  reveal  the  true 
state  of  her  feelings  toward  her  lover 
would  carry  any  play  to  success.  The 
sentimental  lover  does  not  dare  to  be  dis- 
illusioned and  at  the  last  moment  refuses 
to  find  out  whether  she  has  been  faithful 
to  him.  In  common  with  most  of 
Schnitzler s  men  and  women,  no  matter 
what  their  social  status  may  be,  they  dis- 
cuss wistfully  and  philosophise  subtly 
about  love,  death, our  ephemeral  existence, 
or  fear  of  the  unknown, — and  always  in 
faultlessly  elegant  phraseology.  Liebelei, 
the  Vie  de  Boheme  of  Vienna,  first  made 
Schnitzler  popular,  but  his  greatest  dra- 
matic success  artistically  is  Zwischen- 
spiel,  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  Ger- 
man stage.  Schnitzler  strikes  his  charac- 
teristic feminine  note  in  both  plays.  In 
Zwischenspiel,  an  unconventional  mu- 
sical married  couple  have  agreed  to  be 
absolutely  straightforward  toward  each 
other.  A  fine  sincerity  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  hypocrisy.  Lovers  ap- 
pear on  the  scene  for  each,  just  when 
their  mutual  passion  is  waning.  But  in- 
stead of  vulgar  divorce  they  determine 
to  accept  the  conveniences  which  mat- 
rimony affords  them  and  live  together 
as  comrades.  When  their  affairs  with 
the  countess  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
prince  on  the  other,  come  to  an  end,  and 
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they  think  of  resuming  their  old  relations 
as  real  husband  and  wife,  they  find  them- 
selves in  an  incomparable  theatrical  di- 
lemma. She  refuses  to  become  her  hus- 
band's mistress,  and  tells  him  that  the 
result  of  their  truth-telling  has  made  her 
see  that  she  can  never  be  sure  of  ever  be- 
coming anything  else.  They  part  prob- 
ably forever.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
for  two  ordinary  mortals  to  accept  the 
traditional  ideal  of  the  marriage  institu- 
tion, since  the  attempt  to  accept  truth 
without  reservation  in  its  place,  has  ren- 
dered their  existence  together  for  the 
time  being  impossible. 

Among  Schnitzler's  finest  works  are 
his  short  novels  and  one-act  plays,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  given  in  New 
York  City.  Sterben,  which  reminds  one 
strongly  of  D'Annunzio,  is  an  account  of 
the  last  agonising  days  of  a  moody  ego- 
ist, morbidly  passionate  and  sensitive, 
who  knows  that  he  will  soon  be  the  vic- 
tim of  consumption.  It  exhibits  Schnitz- 
ler*s  power  of  treating  unpleasant  sub- 
jects verging  on  tragedy  with  the  utmost 
delicacy.  Lieutenant  Gustl,  in  gayer 
key,  is  a  long  monologue  in  which  the 
dream  expedient  is  cleverly  used.  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  that  lightness  of 
touch  which  his  distinguished  friend 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  also  a  Vien- 
nese, praises  above  all  Schnitzler's  qual- 
ities. 

Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 

Hofmannsthal  himself  is  best  known 
to  us  here  as  the  author  of  the  adaptation 
of  Sophocles's  Electra,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Arthur  Symons  and  produced 
some  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell. It  has  the  quality  of  Salome  rath- 
er than  of  Sophocles.  The  play  fur- 
nished the  text  of  the  opera  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  and  the  author  is  now 
at  work  on  another  libretto  for  the 
composer.  Hofmannsthal  has  written 
many  essays  and  one-act  plays.  Some 
of  the  latter  have  been  given  in 
the  private  shadow  theatres  of  Ger- 
man dilettantes.  Among  modems,  the 
hyperaesthetical  influences,  D'Annunzio, 
Wilde  and  Maeterlinck,  are  strong- 
est; but  Hofmannsthal  is  also  strong- 
ly indebted  to  the  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists    (he     has     modernised     Otway's 


Venice  Preserved)  and  the  ancient 
Greek  classics.  His  chiselled  verses 
and  fine  words  have  been  compared  to  a 
statue  of  the  beautiful  Bythnian  slave 
Antinous.  His  art  is  too  aristocratic 
ever  to  become  popular.  Moreover,  he 
is  rarely  sufficiently  dramatic.  Words 
are  everything  to  him,  and  occasionally 
he  reminds  us  of  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum, 
the  interesting  musical  word  painter  and 
well-known  poet,  who  is  waiting  for  a 
German  Debussy  to  make  him  a  cosmo- 
politan figure. 

Franz  Blei 

Hofmannsthal  is  now  a  contributor  to 
Hyperion,  the  sumptuous  bi-monthly 
magazine — ^the  most  advanced  German 
periodical  of  the  day.  The  volumes 
brought  out  by  its  publisher,  Hans  von 
Weber,  are  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  beau- 
tiful books,  and  share  with  the  Insel 
Verlag  publications  the  honour  of  be- 
ing among  the  most  artistic  now  being 
printed.  Hyperion  is  edited  by  the  in- 
dustrious Franz  Blei,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  translations  of  and  intro- 
ductions to  many  rare  literary  treats. 
Blei  represents  the  aesthetic  tendency  and 
the  cosmopolitan  element.  His  writings 
might  serve  as  an  index  to  the  tastes  and 
hobbies  of  the  cultured  German  reading 
public.  Like  Arthur  Symons,  he  is  inter- 
ested in  all  the  arts,  familiar  with  all  lit- 
eratures, and  has  introduced  writers, 
dancers,  singers  and  all  other  kinds  of 
artists  to  Germany.  Blei  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  English  readers  by  a 
brilliant  essay  on  Wilde,  exquisitely 
printed  at  the  Insel  Verlag,  and  he  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  German 
writer,  to  draw  attention  to  Beardsley. 
Last  year  he  brought  out  an  interesting 
volume  of  letters  addressed  by  Beards- 
ley  to  his  friend  and  publisher,  Leonard 
Smithers,  the  English  originals  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  published.  Blei  has  also 
written  imaginary  portraits  in  the  style 
of  Walter  Pater;  illuminative  essays  on 
Gilles  de  Rais,  Ninon  de  L'Enclos, 
Abbe  Galiani,  Brantome,  de  Laclos,  de 
la  Reyniere,  Piron  and  their  contempo- 
raries; a  remarkable  little  volume.  On 
Amorous  Woman,  and  a  small  sane  mon- 
ograph on  Rops.  More  recently  he 
has  written  the  Lcscbuch  der  Marquise 
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in  tlie  rococo  style.  This  is  syni- 
patlietically  illustrated  by  Cotistaniin 
Somoff  and  is  one  of  the  geins  of  the 
Hyperion  Vcrlaq.  His  Piidcrquastc  (tiow 
being  translated  into  English)  is  a 
book  to  be  put  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Max  Beerbohm's  Defence  of  Cosmetics 
and  D'Aiirevilly's  Beau  Bnimmel. 

Carl  Sternheim 
Blei's  co-editor  for  the  first  number 
of  Hyperion  was  Carl  Sternhcim,  whose 
poetical  tragedy  Don  Juan  has  been 
hailed  by  Hofmannsthal  as  the  most 
original  and  promising  among  recent  lit- 
erary productions.     Only  a  part  of  the 


play  has  as  yet  seen  light.  Sternbeim 
is  a  gonial  young  man.  The  beautiful 
chateau  near  Munich  where  he  lives  with 
his  wife  and  children  is  a  store- 
house of  modern  art.  Ulrich  und 
Brigitic,  his  first  book,  demonstrated 
that  he  can  write  good  verse.  He 
is  very  daring,  and  one  is  soon  con- 
vinced (hat  he  has  imagination  and  in- 
ventive faculties  of  an  exceptional  or- 
der. Sternheim  has  deep  convictions 
alx)ut  the  poet's  mission  and  sets  him- 
self the  highest  standards.  Tired  of  Ib- 
sen's eternal  feminine,  his  aim  is  to  give 
us  the  eternal  masculine,  as  it  were;  to 
create  a  character  possessing  all  the  qual- 
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ities,  the  mental  strength,  the  senses,  the 
masculine  charm,  the  nerves  and  weak- 
nesses, of  the  finest  example  of  a  mod- 
em cultured  gentleman, — necessarily  a 
German,  Stcmheim  will  blandly  tell  you. 
He  has  attempted  to  explain  the  modern 
man  to  himself.  How  he  has  succeeded 
we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  when  the 
second  part  of  Iris  drama  appears  in  the 
IiiscI  Vcriag. 

Maybsiiofer 
The  artistic  contributions  to  Hyperion 


are  as  remarkable  as  the  literary  con- 
tents. Thomas  Theodor  Heine,  with  a 
wonderful  line,  is  plainly  inspired  by 
Beardsley.  Constantin  Somoff's  Work 
also  reminds  one  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
drawings.  The  doil  on  a  chaise  longue  by 
Pascin  almost  surpasses  in  dreadful  sug- 
gestiveness  Bcardsley's  Messaline.  The 
imaginative Kubin,  who  has  illustrated  his 
own  novel,  has  recently  made  some  fine 
designs  for  Poe's  stories.  Then  there  is 
Kiimt,  whose  oil  paintings  in  the  Kunst- 
austellung  mean  so  much  to  some  and 
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are  ridiculed  by  others.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  his  drawings  of  the  nude  illus- 
trating Blei's  translation  of  Lucian  are 
extraordinary.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting among  these  men  is  Max  Mayrs- 
hofer.  Possessing  tremendous  techni- 
cal ability  and  a  fertile  imagination. 
Mayrshofer  is  an  exasperating  example 
of  a  gifted  man  who  instead  of  drawing 
his  inspiration  from  the  world  of  beauty, 
in  the  conventional  sense, chooses  to  draw 


with  amazing  and  repulsive  realism 
idiots  in  an  asylum,  bloated  nudes, 
sweating,  snoring  creatures,  interiors  of 
vile  dens  and  similar  bizarre  subjects. 
His  lines  and  shadows  are  magnificent. 
His  nudes  throb  with  life,  and  are  as 
wonderfully  soft  as  Rodin's  marbles. 
His  grinning,  red-haired  woman  is  done 
with  only  a  few  strokes,  but  she  is  more 
terrible  than  Manet's  sensational  Olympia 
in  the  Louvre,  and  even  most  of  Beards- 
ley's  distorted  creatures  seem  virtuous 
by     her     side.      The     picture     entitled 


"Death,"  reproduced  in  colours,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. Mayrshofer  is  still  a  modest 
young  man,  just  beginning  to  experi- 
ment with  brush  and  lithography.  His 
studio,  a  dark  hall  bedroom  above  a 
baker's  shop,  in  one  of  the  side  streets  of 
Munich,  is  littered  with  physical  culture 
magazines,  for  he  is  equally  interested 
in  the  development  of  his  muscles  and 
his  art.  Drawings  are  scattered  about  in 
every  corner— under  the  bed,  in  paste- 
board boxes  weighted  down  by  dumb- 
bells, in  the  cupboard  from  which  a  mild 
Madonna  smiles  down.  Sheet  after  sheet 
of  drawing  paper  is  brought  forth,  and 
all  are  covered  with  wonderful  gro- 
tesques, the  most  extraordinary  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  all  anatomically  possible. 
Mingled  with  these  are  strange,  slimy, 
brilliant-eyed  amphibians,  palpitating 
torsos,  elegant  smiling  rococo  marquises 
in  patches  and  powder,  jostling  crowds 
of  tramps,  fat  ladies  in  Russian  baths, 
murderers,  women  promenading — every 
style  and  every  subject  is  handled  with 
superlative  ease,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
tell to  what  heights  he  may  rise. 

Frank  Wedekind 
Frank  Wedekind,  the  tragic  comedian, 
is  to  literature  what  Mayrshofer  is  to 
pictorial  art.  He  is  described  on  the  one 
hand  as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
artist  of  the  day,  the  only  one  with  a  new 
message  and  a  new  way  of  saying  it. 
The  old  conservatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  him  as  the  most  vulgar  and  beastly 
element  in  German  literature.  The  first 
of  his  works  the  present  writer  chanced  , 
to  read  was  Die  Biichse  der  Pandora. 
Its  strange  crew  of  abnormal  criminal 
characters  are  driven  by  the  police  from 
Germany  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don. They  speak  German  in  the  first 
act.  French  in  the  second,  English  in  the 
third — and  the  delectable  heroine  comes 
to  a  fitting  end  at  the  hands  of  the 
notorious  Jack  the  Ripper  while  the  last 
curtain  fails.  Shades  of  Maxim  Gorky 
and  his  depressing  NaclitasyH  In  the 
prologue  to  Erdgcist,  the  first  part  of 
this  extraordinary  cycle  of  plays,  the 
playwright  himself  appears  before  the 
curtain  pistol  and  whip  in  hand  as  a  cir- 
cus master  or  wild  animal  trainer,  and  in 
naive  rhymes,  like  those  used  in  marion- 
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nette  theatres,  dear  to  Miincheners  young 
and  old,  he  explains  his  thesis.  The  cur- 
tain is  then  raised  and  he  proceeds  to 
CTJoy  himself,  mocking,  poking  fun  at 
the   tragedy   and   harlequinade   of   life. 


most  outrageous  things,  and  offers  their 
naturalness  as  a  plea.  Der  Kammer- 
sanger  is  almost  the  only  work  which 
approaches  normality.  Not  satisfied  with 
legitimate  themes,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 


The  grim  author  remains  unmoved, 
or  if  he  laughs,  it  is  always  up 
his  sleeve.  His  is  a  sinister  power 
coupled  with  a  fund  of  Mephistophe- 
lian  humour,  which  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  his  admirer,  possesses  in  a  com- 
paratively   mild    degree.     He    says    the 


attack  the  most  gruesome  problems. 
Everything  that  is  awful  in  nature  or 
the  passions  and  desires  of  humanity  is 
woven  into  his  work.  He  employs  the 
style  and  rhythm  of  Heine  in  addressing 
verses  to  Kraft  Ebing,  and  writes  lyrics 
on   delirium   tremens.     His   suppressed 
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volume,  Furstin  Russalka,  goes  even 
farther  than  Strindberg,  who  is  a  great 
force  in  Germany  to-day.  If  it  is  true 
that  no  writer  can  give  vital  expression 
to  a  sensation  or  experience  without  hav- 
ing tested  it  himself,  Wedekind  must  be 
unique  among  men.  Although  not  a 
great  actor,  in  his  own  plays,  he  is  per- 
fect. Even  an  impossible  character  like 
his  Marquis  von  Keith  becomes  natural. 
There  is  much  that  is  autobiographical 
in  the  ch'feckered  career  of  that  bogus 
nobleman.  Wedekind  was  born  in  Han- 
over in  1864,  but  is  half  Swiss.  He  has 
lived  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  has 
been  a  law  student  and  a  gipsy,  an  ad- 
vertising agent,  and  an  itinerant  circus  or 
music-  hall  artist.  His  difficulties  came 
to  an  end  in  1905,  when  Max  Reinhardt, 
the  brilliant  and  progressive  manager  of 
Das  Deutsche  Theater,  not  only  en- 
gaged him  as  an  actor,  but  accepted  an 
old  play,  Fruhlings  Erwachen,  written 
in  1891,  for  production.  Its  success  was 
sensational.  Ever  since,  Wedekind  and 
his  wife  have  been  kept  busy  appearing 
in  cycles  of  his  works  in  all  the  cities  of 
Germany.  The  threat  on  the  part  of 
American  managers  to  produce  the  last- 
mentioned  play  has  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  English-speaking  people. 
Fruhlings  Erwachen  is  probably  Wede- 
kind's  chef  d'ceuvre,  and  contains  ex- 
quisite poetical  passages.  Most  critics 
agree,  however,  that  as  a  play  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  igno- 
rance of  youth,  and  the  dangers  of  co- 
education, any  sound  moral  it  may  incul- 
cate is  neutralised  by  its  sensationalism. 
He  takes  pleasure  in  making  no  conces- 
sions to  conventional  ideas  of  propriety. 
Audiences  break  out  into  laughter  in 
spite  of  themselves,  or  sit  frozen  with 
terror  at  the  appalling  situations  which, 
arise  from  the  innocence  of  the  young 
people,  their  consuming  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  strain  of  certain  scenes  be- 
tween parents  and  children. 

GUSTAVE  WiED 

Wedekind's  rival  in  popularity  is  not 
a  German  but  a  Dane,  Gustave  Wied, 
whose  play  2X2=5  was  given  at  the  Ger- 
man theatre  a  short  time  ago.  Its  amus- 
ing impertinent  hero,  Paul  Abel,  is  the 
playwright    himself.      Wied    has    been 


aptly  described  as  the  Danish  Simpli- 
cissimus.  *'I  came  into  the  world  .  .  .  ,"  he- 
writes  in  his  famous  diminutive  auto- 
biography, "on  March  6,  1854.  Con- 
firmed, 1873.  Book  dealer.  Failed  in» 
final  examinations,  1880.  In  a  law  office,. 
1881.  Failed  again,  1882.  Tutor,  1883. 
For  one  day  on  the  Seminary  Blaagaard,. 
1884.  Student,  1885.  Cand.  Phil.,  1886. 
Private  instructor,  1887.  Poet,  1887. 
Hissed  at,  1890.  In  jail,  1891.  Married, 
1896.  Begot  children ;  built  a  house ;  and 
shall  eventuallv  die,  loved  and  missed,, 
April  12,  1927." 

He  can  be  classified  as  a  keen  satririst,. 
an  ironical  knave,  the  jolliest  and  most 
lovable  of  pessimists.  His  technique  is 
as  flawless  as  Schnitzler's ;  his  humour  as 
coarse-grained  as  Wedekind's,  and  the 
early  English  novelists  at  their  very 
worst.  He  calls  his  characters  in  a  vol- 
lume  of  burlesques  **Dancing  Mice" — 
they  dance  in  spite  of  themselves  or  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  At 
first  our  finer  feelings  are  outraged,  and 
then  we  recognise  the  truth  of  it  all  and 
hold  our  sides  with  laughter.  He  laughs- 
at  everything — at  himself  and  all  the- 
others.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  has  not  a  humorous  side,  and  Wied' 
would  cease  to  be  happy  if  there  were  no- 
life's  dramas — erotic  dramas  especially — 
with  which  to  amuse  himself. 

Wied,  Schnitzler  and  Wedekind  are- 
by  no  means  the  only  writers  into  whose 
work  the  erotic  element  enters  so  largely, 
but  they  are  masters,  and  that  makes  the- 
question  of  their  popularity  more  serious 
and  difficult  to  handle.  The  lesser  men 
naturally  follow  their  lead.  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  expecting  works  like 
theirs  from  the  Frenchmen,  but  the  Gallic 
tendency  is  now  quite  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Pseudo-medical  magazines,  deal- 
ing with  subjects  we  have  long  held  in* 
horror,  are  sold  in  enormous  editions, 
throughout  Germany.  The  foremost 
publishers — many,  it  is  fair  to  add,  in 
Vienna — are  bringing  out  translations 
and  reprints  of  the  world's  facetious 
literature  like  Petronius,  the  obscene- 
works  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  and  what 
are  technically  known  among  bibliophiles 
as  curiosa.  Nothing  seems  too  shocking 
for  the  now  callous  German  reader.  The 
more  shameless  and  daring  a  work  the- 
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more  surely  will  it  obtain  not  only  the 
approval  of  the  choice  few  which  is  sup- 
posed to  suffice  in  the  final  audit,  but  also 
of  the  masses.  Even  the  rather  old-fash- 
ioned budermann,  and  Pastor  Frenssen 
entertain  their  readers  with  strange 
scenes  of  sensual  passion  and  depravity. 
The  problem  of  sex  has  become  the  Ger- 
man literary  and  artistic  obsession. 
Small  wonder  that  we  are  tempted  to  con- 


fuse art  and  morality.  Wilde  once  said 
that  moral  grounds  are  the  last  refuge  of 
people  who  have  no  sense  of  beauty. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  truth  in  this 
brilliant  utterance  of  a  Haneur,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  at  present  the  German  public  finds  it 
difficult  to  know  just  where  to  draw  the 
line. 

Martin  Birnbaum. 


THE  PERMANENT  INTEREST  AND 


SOME    RECENT   BOOKS 


* 


HE  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  great  .mass  of  current 
fiction  is  not  a  matter 
worth  debating.  We  all 
recognise  quite  cheer- 
fully that  at  least  nine- 
teen novels  quietly  drop 
out  of  sight  within  the  year  to  every  one 
that  holds  its  place  somewhat  longer  on 
the  probation  list  of  novels  that  really 
count.  But  there  is  another  and  rather 
important  distinction  to  draw  even  among 
the  novels  that  have  justified  their  right 
to  live,  and  this  distinction  may  be  best 
expressed  as  the  quality  of  permanent 
interest.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  books  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  have  read,  and  that  the  coming 
generation  will  be  expected  to  read  after 
us;  they  have  their  place  in  literature, 
and  not  to  know  them  would  be  to  con- 
fess a  gap  in  that  share  of  the  general 
culture  which  we  have  made  our  own. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are 
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books  which  we  shall  ever  care  to  read 
again.  We  have  satisfied  our  curiosity; 
we  have  formed  a  personal  impression; 
and  there  is  no  more  temptation  to  re- 
new the  experience  than  to  reascendMont 
Blanc,  or  get  a  second  glimpse  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  few  books  which  re- 
tain quite  literally  their  permanent  in- 
terest; books  which  we  number  among 
our  friends,  and  to  which  we  return 
again  and  again  without  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness, and  it  is  a  rather  interesting  ques- 
tion just  wherein  this  permanent  interest 
lies. 

To  some  extent,  the  question  refuses 
to  be  definitely  answered.  The  charm  of 
just  a  few  immortal  volumes  is,  of 
course,  largely  temperamental  due  to  a 
certain  magic  personal  element  which 
eludes  analysis.  But  this,  at  least,  may 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction :  a 
novel,  in  order  to  possess  permanent  in- 
terest, must  deal  with  known,  rather  than 
unknown  qualities ;  it  must  be  concerned 
with  the  universal  and  fundamental 
emotions,  the  simple  and  every-day  ex- 
periences of  life.  Among  the  current 
novels  of  importance,  there  is  one,  en- 
titled It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  of 
which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  speak 
presently  at  some  length.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  the  title  serves  admirably 
as  an  appropriate  text.  The  situations 
and  episodes  which  literally  never  can 
happen  again  are  those  least  likely  to 
achieve  enduring  interest.    The  imusual, 
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the  fantastic,  the  prodigious  may  appeal 
for  a  time  to  our  imaginations ;  but  it  is 
the  familiar,  the  actual*  the  essentially 
human  that  touches  our  hearts.  The 
things  which  never  can  happen  again  are 
the  things  which  probably  lie  outside  of 
our  own  experiences,  things  which  surely 
-will  lie  outside  the  experiences  of  our 
grandchildren.  And,  after  all,  our  inter- 
est in  any  fictional  narrative  is  in  almost 
direct  ratio  to  our  power  to  visualise  it. 
To  the  reader  who  has  never  seen  a  bat- 
tle, the  grimest  war  story  scarcely  brings 
so  keen  a  shudder.  As  a  brief  account  of 
some  casualty  that  suddenly  recalls  a 
child  that  he  may  actually  have  seen  run 
over  by  a  trolley  car,  a  prehistoric  con- 
flict between  a  brontosaurus  and  a 
pterodactyl,  though  depicted  with  the 
fantastic  power  of  a  Gautier  or  a  Poe, 
could  never  mean  quite  so  much  to  us  as 
a  casual  street  dog-fight, taking  place  just 
around  the  corner.  Even  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells's  unbridled  powers  of  invention 
cannot  make  the  battles  that  the  First 
Men  in  the  Moon  wage  with  the  beetle- 
like aborigines  impress  us,  even  remotely, 
as  actual  warfare.  It  simply  suggests 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  putting  out 
of  existence  a  horde  of  overgrown  cock- 
roaches. And  this  is  because,  in  spite  of 
every  intention  to  be  fair  to  an  author, 
we  cannot  help  visualising  the  unknown 
in  terms  of  the  things  that  we  happen  to 
know.  If  we  look  over  the  fiction  that  is 
recognised  as  of  some  permanent  impor- 
tance, we  will  realise  that  the  great  mass 
of  it  contains  a  certain  variable  percent- 
age of  what  never  can  happen  again ;  and 
we  shall  also  find  that  the  degree  olF  en- 
during interest,  in  the  case  of  each  novel, 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  transitory,  this  dead  and 
gone.  Take,  for  instance,  the  average  de- 
tective story  in  which  plot,  mystery,  solu- 
tion count  for  everything,  character  de- 
velopment for  little  or  nothing.  The 
more  original,  more  clever,  more  startling 
a  detective  story  may  be,  the  smaller  is 
the  human  likelihood  of  its  ever  happen- 
ing again.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
many  of  these  stories  may  be  good 
enough  to  be  worth  reading  once,  but 
after  that  the  interest  has  gone,  like  that 
of  a  conundrum  when  you  know  the  an- 
iswer.    Those  who  have  not  read  Wilkie 


Collins's  Moonstone  have  missed  a  treat, 
but  it  is  a  book  which  the  wise  man 
takes  from  a  circulating  library  instead 
of  buying.  Once  in  a  while  you  hear  a 
person  say,  **It  is  twenty  years  since  I 
read  the  Moonstone.  Fve  forgotten  all 
about  it.  I  must  read  it  again."  In  what 
a  very  different  spirit  one  says  of 
Thackeray,  "Do  you  remember  Pen's  in- 
fatuation, and  the  breakfast  at  Captain 
Costigan's,  and  Miss  Fotheringay  talk- 
ing of  the  weather,  in  a  rich  melancholy 
voice,  and  declaring  that  'them  filberts 
were  beautiful'?  Really  I  must  read  over 
Pendennis  this  very  night!"  That  ex- 
presses the  difference  between  novels 
possessing  permanent  interest  and  novels 
without  it.  The  latter  class  we  some- 
times go  back  to,  because  we  have  for- 
gotten ;  the  former  class  we  go  back  to 
because  we  remember. 

The  first  question  then  to  ask  ourselves 
is  how  important  a  role  the  element  of 
what  never  can  happen  again  plays  in  a 
givem  book ;  whether  it  is  merely  part  of 
the  stage-setting,  or  actually  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  narrative; 
whether  it  is  something  so  strange  and 
foreign  to  ordinary  human  experience 
that  it  produces  unforeseen  and  irration- 
al developments  of  character,  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  it  simply  serves  to 
emphasise  that  sane  men  and  women  will 
usually  do  the  normal  and  expected 
thing,  even  under  abnormal  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  it  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  whether  the  plot  hinges  on  an 
eccentric  will,  a  unique  divorce  tangle, 
or  some  subtle  and  mysterious  crime, 
none  of  which  could  be  imagined  as 
likely  ever  to  occur  again ;  provided  that 
the  men  and  women  in  the  story  act  pre- 
cisely as  we  should  expect  real  men  and 
women  to  act,  when  confronted  in  life 
with  problems  as  nearly  analogous  to  the 
imagined  case  as  our  own  experience  may 
suggest.  In  other  words,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  us  to  retain  permanent  interest 
in  people  who  exhibit,  even  under 
strange  conditions,  that  touch  of  na- 
ture which  proclaims  kinship;  but  we 
cannot  feel  such  interest  in  people  who, 
under  any  imaginable  circumstances, 
do  the  abnormal,  illogical,  unbalanced 
thing,  the  thing  that  can  never  happen 
again. 
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The  special  application  of  this  catch 
phrase  to  the  latest  volume  by  William 
"It  Never  Can  ^^  Morgan,  of  which  it 
Happen  forms  the  title,  has  to  do 

Again"  ^'^^^      ^^^      well-known 

peculiarity  of  the  Eng- 
lish marriage  law  regarding  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  Alfred  Challis,  a  success- 
ful English  novelist,  has  defied  public 
opinion  by  actually  going  through  the 
ceremony  with  Marianne,  who,  though 
only  half  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  is 
so  nearly  within  the  prohibited  degree 
that  it  is  tacitly  conceded  in  social  circles 
that  she  is  an  "impossible  person"  who 
cannot  be  invited  to  their  houses.  Con- 
sequently, Challis,  whose  profession  as  a 
writer  of  social  studies  depends  with  his 
mingling  freely  in  the  upper  circles,  finds 
himself  obliged  not  only  to  accept  invita- 
tions alone,  but  to  overlook  continually 
the  slight  put  upon  his  wife,  and  to  manu- 
facture certain  conventional  and  for- 
mulaic excuses  for  her  non-appearance, 
which  deceive  neither  himself  nor  society 
at  large.  Now  it  happens,  by  a  curious 
series  of  accidents,  which  only  a  genius 
of  the  first  order  can  make  plausible, 
that  Marianne's  deceased  sister  was  after 
all  not  Challis's  legal  wife.  Consequently, 
Marianne's  position  becomes  socially  be- 
yond reproach,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
strictest  and  most  old-fashioned  adher- 
ents to  the  Church  of  England.  The  fact 
that  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament  have 
changed  the  marriage  law  regarding  the 
deceased  wife's  sister  is,  of  course,  the 
justification  of  Mr.  de  Morgan's  title; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  title  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  emphasises  not  the  impossibility 
of  the  story  ever  being  duplicated  to  the 
letter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency 
of  real  life  to  duplicate  it  constantly  in 
spirit.  Whenever  circumstances  make  it 
possible  for  a  brilliant,  attractive,  and 
rather  famous  man  to  be  lionised  by 
fashionable  society,  invited  constantly  to 
dinners,  receptions  and  week-end  parties, 
while  his  wife  is  systematically  ignored 
by  a  well-organised  social  boycott,  the 
seeds  of  family  discord  are  inevitably 
sown,  and  whenever,  as  is  almost  sure  to 
happen  sooner  or  later,  such  a  man  en- 
counters some  young  woman  who  chooses 
to  pity  him  and  give  him  her  sympathy, 
the  seeds  of  discord  have  taken  a  pretty 


firm  root.  The  admirable  thing  about 
Mr.  de  Morgan's  story  is  the  way  in 
which  he  makes  us  see  the  first  vague 
doubts  and  discords  germinate  and  grow ; 
the  way  he  helps  us  to  understand,  how 
every  hour  of  the  day  there  is  presented 
to  every  one  of  us  a  choice  of  actions  that 
apparently  matters  so  little  and  that 
really  makes  all  the  difference  between 
happiness  and  misery.  Like  all  of  Mr. 
de  Morgan's  novels,  //  Never  Can  Hap- 
pen Again  is  essentially  a  wise  book,  and 
its  chief  wisdom  lies  in  proclaiming  the 
importance  of  little  things,  in  proving 
that  we  may  learn  to  be  independent  of 
fate  in  large  matters,  that  we  may  rise 
superior  to  the  big  fluctuations  of  suc- 
cess and  failure,  but  that  we  never  can 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  gnat-like 
swarms  of  trivial  circumstances.  The 
hackneyed  phrase  of  "crowded  canvas" 
is  one  that  seems  curiously  inadequate  to 
describe  this  almost  unwieldy  mass  of 
social  portraiture,  this  spacious,  kaleido- 
scopic picture  of  English  life  that  con- 
stantly fades  into  a  blur  of  dim  vistas 
along  thronging  thoroughfares  and  down 
crowded  and  unsavoury  alleys.  In  no 
earlier  volume  has  the  author  shown  a 
wider  knowledge  of  human  types,  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  human  foibles  and 
sorrows.  But  it  is  especially  and  all  the 
time  his  understanding  of  the  little  things 
of  life,  the  things  that  touch  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  reader,  man  or  woman, 
that  will  remain  Mr.  de  Morgan's  best 
claim  to  being  remembered  among  the 
writers  of  permanent  interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  ask  how  much  of 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward's  new  story.  Great 

Possessions,  has  any 
"Great  likelihood  of   happening 

Possessions"        again.  Very  little,  one  is 

apt  to  declare  somewhat 
rashly  at  the  first  reading,  for  it  is 
founded  upon  a  substructure  of  artifice 
and  accident.  Imagine  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  a  man  of  sufficient  physical 
courage  to  have  won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
turning  out  to  be  such  a  moral  coward 
that  he  allows  an  adventuress,  who 
twenty  years  earlier  obtained  some  sort 
of  a  hold  upon  him,  to  come  once  more 
into  his  life,  levy  limitless  blackmail  from 
him,  and  force  him  to  make  a  will  leav- 
ing her  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and 
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practically  disinheriting  his  young  wife. 
Imagine,  furthermore,  that  he  is  not  only 
cowardly,  but  stupid;  because,  when  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle  in  South  Africa,  he 
repents  his  action,  makes  a  new  will  in  his 
wife's  favour,  and  writes  an  ambiguous 
letter  to  the  other  woman,  declaring  that 
justice  must  be  done,  he  manages  to  send 
them  in  the  wrong  envelopes,  so  that  the 
wife  receives  the  letter,  which  she  cannot 
understand,  and  the  other  woman  re- 
ceives the  new  will — which  she  under- 
stands so  well  that  she  promptly  con- 
fiscates it.  All  this  is  merely  the  sub- 
structure, the  events  antedating  the  story 
itself.  The  latter  is  largely  a  history  of 
the  hunt  for  the  missing  will,  whose  ex- 
istence is  only  vaguely  suspected;  but  it 
also  concerns  the  somewhat  peculiar  re- 
lations between  Lady  Rose,  the  dead 
soldier's  widow,  and  Molly  Dexter,  the 
daughter  of  the  woman  who  is  a  black- 
mailer and  a  thief.  Molly  has  never  seen 
her  mother,  and  knows  only 'vaguely  that 
her  mother  was  divorced,  because  of 
some  scandal  in  India  years  before,  and 
that  the  man  who  caused  the  trouble  has 
since  atoned  by  leaving  a  fortune,  from 
which  she.  Molly,  derives  a  handsome 
income.  She  knows  that  Lady  Rose  is 
that  man's  widow,  and  hates  her  accord- 
ingly ;  but  it  is  only  after  her  mother  dies 
and  the  whole  fortune  passes  into  her 
own  hands  that  the  girl  discovers  the 
stolen  will,  knows  her  mother  was  a 
thief,  and  faces  the  temptation  of  be- 
coming one  herself.  Viewed  in  this  un- 
S)rmpathetic  manner,  the  book  offers  little 
that  seems  either  likely  or  desirable  to 
happen  again.  But  the  character  of 
Molly  in  a  measure  redeems  it.  A  soldier 
dying  in  Africa,  after  drawing  a  belated 
will,  is,  after  all,  a  non-essential.  The 
real  and  significant  problem  of  the  book 
is  this:  where  a  weak,  vain,  ambitious 
girl,  handicapped  by  an  unfortunate 
heredity,  finds  that  all  she  values  in  life 
has  been  secured  her  by  her  mother's  sin, 
that  by  making  atonement  she  will  incur 
poverty,  shame,  and  the  loss  of  the  man 
she  loves,  while  merely  by  sealing  her 
lips  she  may  retain,  apparently  in  per- 
fect safety,  all  her  advantages,  will  she 
prove  herself  her  mother's  daughter,  or 
will  she  win  the  higher  victory?  In  this 
sense,  Mrs.  Ward's  book  leaves  the  im- 


pression not  only  that  such  things  may 
happen  again,  but  that  this  is  the  way 
they  are  most  likely  to  happen. 

In  Ambush,  on  the  contrary,  by  Marie 
Van  Vorst,  is  a  mad  riot  of  devil-may- 
care  recklessness,  a  con- 

"In  Ambush"       ^t*"'  .^^^'''S  with  death, 

a  melodramatic  mterpo- 
sition  of  fate,  just  at  the 
crucial  moment,  that  makes  us  protest 
helplessly,  "things  never  by  any  chance 
could  have  happened  this  way,  even 
once!"  The  prologue  which  is  enacted 
at  Leaping  Wolf,  in  the  Klondike,  is 
much  more  sane  than  anything  that  fol- 
lows. Taken  by  itself,  it  is  a  strong, 
clear-cut  episode  of  the  Jack  London 
type.  Flanders  and  his  wife  have  been 
well  thought  of  in  Leaping  Wolf,  until 
Punch  Scranton  shows  Mrs.  Flanders 
such  open  attention  that  everyone  but  the 
husband  is  gossiping  about  it.  Then  one 
night  Scranton,  feeling  that  public  opin- 
ion is  against  him,  attempts  to  turn  the 
tide  by  telling  some  ugly  facts  about 
Flanders  and  how  he  robbed  his  former 
partner.  Red  Moody,  of  his  money  as 
well  as  of  the  woman.  That  same  night 
Scranton  is  murdered  in  his  cabin,  and 
when  a  lynching  party  call  upon  Flanders 
the  next  morning,  he  quite  coolly  admits 
his  guilt.  At  first  sight,  this  appears  im- 
possible, for  Flanders  has  an  injured  foot 
in  which  there  are  symptoms  of  gan- 
grene, and  the  distance  between  the 
cabins  is  long.  But  the  men  recognise 
the  power  of  jealousy;  the  primitive  jus- 
tice of  the  act  appeals  to  them ;  and,  for 
the  woman's  sake,  they  give  him  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  for  his  life.  They 
provision  his  sled,  and  he  starts  out  of 
camp,  limping  along  on  his  tortured  foot, 
and  dragging  the  sled  and  the  woman  be- 
hind him,  over  the  frozen  snow.  So  much 
for  the  prologue.  The  book  itself  is  an 
account  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  one  Syd- 
ney Adair  with  Kitchener  at  Omdurman, 
his  love  for  a  beautiful  Kentucky  girl, 
Helena  Desprey,  and  his  fantastic  and 
impossible  adventures,  while  dodging  and 
evading  mysterious  enemies.  It  takes 
some  time  to  discover  that  Adair  is 
really  the  Flanders  of  the  prologue,  that 
the  enemies  are  seeking  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  Red  Moody  and  Scranton,  and 
lastly,  that  Flanders  had  lied  when  he 
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said  it  was  he  who  killed  Scranton  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
woman  who  did  the  murder.  And  after 
-we  have  found  this  all  out,  we  find  our- 
selves wondering  whether  it  was  worth 
the  trouble. 

John  Marvel,   Assistant,  by   Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  is  a  picture  not  only  of 

what  may  happen  again, 
••John  Marvel,  but  of  what  is  happening 
Assistant"  in  America  now  and  all 

the  time,  right  around  us. 
In  a  general  way,  it  belongs  to  the  order 
of   fiction   represented   by   Robert  Her- 
rick's  Diary  of  an  American  Citizen,  and 
Miss  Glasgow's  more  recent  Romance  of 
a  Plain   Man,    It   concerns   itself   in   a 
rather  big  way  with  many  of  the  vital 
social  and  political  problems  of  to-day,  es- 
pecially those  arising  from  the  great  mod- 
ern tide  of  immigration,  and  the  seeth- 
ing intermixture  that  has  resulted.   More 
particularly    it    deals    with   the    way   in 
which   a   young    Southerner   who  quite 
justly  describes  himself  as  an  '*idle  dog" 
is  taken  in  hand  by  fate  and  rigidly  dis- 
ciplined  through   poverty   and    humilia- 
tion, loss  of  friends  and  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  winning  the  woman  he  loves,  un- 
til in  the  end  he  becomes  a  very  decent 
sort  of  fellow  as  well  as  a  useful  citizen. 
In  the  course  of  this  transformation  he  is 
influenced  and  aided  very  largely  by  two 
other  men  whose  acquaintance  with  him 
began  in  their  college  days — a  highly  cul- 
tured and  intellectual  Jew.  named  Wolf- 
iert,   and    a    slow,    plodding,   but   very 
•earnest  Christian,  John   Marvel.     It  is 
through  these  two  characters,  Wolifert, 
the    socialist,    and    John     Marvel,    the 
preacher,  that  the  very  complex  fabric  of 
this  book  is  held  together.    It  is  through 
them  that  we  get  in  touch  with  all  the 
varying  and  discordant  social  classes,  and 
become  acquainted,  from  an  intimate,  in- 
side point  of  view,  with  the  jealousies 
and  animosities   begotten   by  ignorance 
and  poverty  and  differences  of  race.    It 
is  essentially  a  big  book  and  one  that  sets 
the  reader  thinking  rather  seriously ;  for 
it  lays  an  unerring  finger  upon  many  of 
the  weak  points  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic system ;  and  best  of  all,  it  is  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  sincerely,  unmis- 
takably, loyally  American,  in  spirit  and 
in  substance. 


"The  Haven" 


The  Haven,  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  is  one 
of  the  simplest  and  quietest,  and  at  the 

same  time,  one  of  the 
best  of  this  author's 
many  works.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  average  daily 
life  of  fishermen  on  the  Devonshire 
coast;  of  the  allurements,  the  rewards, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  of  the  sim- 
ple, elemental  facts  of  life,  the  gladness 
of  youth  and  love,  the  greyness  of  sorrow 
and  old  age  and  death.  It  is  all  so  nat- 
ural, so  much  a  part  of  every-day  experi- 
ence, so  much  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
bound  to  happen  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  whether  they  be  fisher  folk  or 
persons  of  quality,  that  it  is  somewhat 
hard  to  give  a  clear  cut,  definite  analysis 
of  it.  There  are  no  highly  dramatic  and 
thrilling  adventures,  no  single  episode 
that  persistently  refuses  to  be  forgotten ; 
but  the  book  leaves  behind  it  something 
far  better  than  this,  namely,  a  sense  of 
having  known  a  few  worthy  people  very 
intimately,  of  having  come  into  close 
touch  with  a  few  warm  and  honest  hearts. 
The  Severed  Mantle,  by  William  Lind- 
sey,  belongs,  on  the  contrary,  very 
•«1»1jc  largely  to  the  order  of 

Severed  things    that    never    can 

Mantle"  happen    again.     It    is    a 

picture  ot  Provence  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
time  when  the  troubadours  were  in  all 
their  glory.  Of  its  kind,  this  book  is  a 
really  very  charming  thing,  full  of  the 
soft,  warm  fragrance  of  the  South,  and 
the  joy  and  melody  of  song.  In  spirit,  it 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
some  of  the  earlier  writings  of  Maurice 
Hewlett,  and  the  naive  simplicity  of  the 
style  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  child- 
like seriousness  with  which  the  people  of 
that  period  regarded  the  essentially  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  life  and  love  and  ro- 
mance. But,  with  all  its  charm,  it  belongs 
to  the  order  of  things  that  have  passed 
away  and,  therefore,  possesses  an  inter- 
est that  is  at  best  transitory. 

Much  the   same  verdict  may  be  be- 
stowed   upon    San    Celestino,   by    John 

Ayscough,  for  this  also 
"San  attempts    to    revive    the 

Celestino"  atmosphere    of    an    age 

that  is  dead  and  gone. 
Of  the  two,  it  is  far  less  successful  be- 
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cause  it  is  really  a  page  of  history  with 
only  the  merest  sugar-coating  of  fiction. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  retail  the  story  of  a 
thirteenth-century  hermit,  who  after- 
ward became  Celestine  fifth,  one  of  the 
popes,  it  may  be  remembered,  whom 
Dante  placed  in  Hell — and  at  the  same 


time  an  attempt  to  refute  the  verdict  oi 
history  and  vindicate  his  memory.  An 
historical  monograph  on  this  subject 
might  perhaps  have  been  worth  while,  but 
to  the  average  reader  of  fiction  this  book 
lacks  not  only  a  permanent,  but  even  a 
passing  interest. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Eugenie    Paul    Jefferson's    "Joseph 

Jefferson"* 

Joseph  Jefferson,  in  his  genial  and 
charming  autobiography,  fails  to  give  the 
year  of  his  birth,  and  the  omission  is 
characteristic  of  the  modesty  and  even 
reticence  of  personal  statement  which  he 
engagingly  displays  therein.  Conse- 
quently the  many  who  wish  to  know 
something  more  about  the  man  himself 
will  be  glad  of  the  chance  afforded  by 
these  Intimate  Recollections.  They  are 
written  by  a  member  of  his  family,  and 
dedicated  to  his  great-grandson — a  pic- 
ture of  whom  appears,  and  for  whom, 
she  writes  in  an  endearing  foreword,  she 
has  been  saving  these  old  memories.  One 
hesitates,  then,  to  speak  about  them  from 
another  point  of  view,  although  they  are 
now  seeking  a  wider  public.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  child  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  will  one  day  much  care  to 
know  the  reminiscences  which  fill  up  quite 
a  third  of  this  book.  It  cannot  be  of 
interest  to  him  or  any  one  else  that  once 
on  a  picnic  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  a 
terrific  hailstorm  came  up  and  the  actor's 
guests  were  obliged  to  protect  their  heads 
with  dishpans  or  take  refuge  under  the 
tables.  There  is  also  a  deal  of  purely 
domestic  interest  that  would  seem  to  be 
inserted  more  for  the  completeness  of  a 
family  record  than  anything  else.  Much 
of  this  book  might  better  have  been  kept 
within  the  only  circle  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly concern.     But  though  the  outsider 

♦Intimate  Recollections  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 
Bv  Eugenie  Paul  Jefferson.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 


finds  himself  a- weary  while  getting  to  it, 
the  remainder  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  Jefferson's  friends  and  admirers  in  the 
world  at  large. 

Even  here,  however,  the  tone  is  indis- 
criminately reverential  and  the  author  has 
piously  removed  the  shoes  from  off  her 
feet.  One  might  not  reasonably  expect 
intimate  recollections  to  show  a  large 
element  of  the  judicious,  and  too  much 
of  it  would  sacrifice  both  purpose  and 
charm.  But  it  seems  scarcely  wise,  to 
quote  the  remark  of  a  friendly  critic,  that 
if  Jefferson  had  given  to  the  arts  of 
painting,  oratory,  or  literature  the  time 
he  gave  to  the  perfecting  of  the  art  of 
acting  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  enriched  them  as  much  as  he  en- 
riched his  chosen  profession.  To  go  no 
further  than  the  first  particular,  this 
seems  overmuch  to  say  of  a  man  who 
painted  hundreds  of  pictures  yet  no  one 
of  note.  Surely,  too,  it  is  ill  judged  for 
Jefferson's  band  of  devoted  friends  to  go 
on  saying  that  he  spent  most  of  his  life 
playing  two  parts  because  his  audience 
wouldn't  permit  him  to  play  anything 
else.  Doubtless  in  their  clamour  for  the 
old  he  found  it  difficult  to  build  up  a  hear- 
ing for  a  new  play,  but  so  did  Richard 
Mansfield  when  he  commendably  aban- 
doned Dr.  Jekyll,  and  so  did  Mr.  Sothem 
when  he  relinquished  light  comedy  parts. 
For  half  a  dozen  reasons  Jefferson  may 
have  continued  playing  Rip,  but  certainly 
two  of  them  were  that  his  art  did  not 
imperatively  demand  another  outlet  and 
that  he  would  rather  bear  the  goods  he 
had  than  flee  to  others  that  he  knew  not 
of.  Quite  soberly  the  author  writes,  too, 
that  it  was  he  who  first  said  if  Shake- 
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speare  did  not  write  his  plays  they  were 
written  by  another  man  of  the  same 
name;  and  we  are  asked  to  read  corre- 
spondence of  overwhelming  unimpor- 
tance (as  Speaker  Reed  used  to  say) 
merely  because  it  is  written  to  the  Jeffer- 
son family  by  a  Cleveland. 

Aside  from  this  perfectly  uncritical  at- 
titude and  the  profundity  of  negligible 
anecdote,  however,  much  is  given  here 
from  many  mouths  of  the  charm  and 
daily  life  of  a  man  whom  most  people 
want  to  know  more  of.  It  is  delightful 
to  hear  him  confess  that  when  he  was  a 
stock  actor  he  looked  upon  a  star  as  a 
conspirator,  but  that  it  was  just  the  other 
way  when  he  became  a  star  himself. 
(And  in  Rip  he  was  a  star  with  a  ven- 
geance, since  for  an  entire  act  of  that 
piece  he  is  the  only  one  who  speaks  a 
word.  How  some  of  our  stars  must 
yearn  for  such  a  find!)  Amusing  is  it 
also  (though  somewhat  significant  of  his 
regrettable  indifference  toward  the  set- 
ting of  his  art)  to  know  that  in  The 
Rivals  all  that  he  carried  in  the  line  of 
stage  properties  was  an  antique  sofa.  "I 
am  afraid,"  he  once  remarked  as  he  saw 
this  carelessly  bumped  from  the  wagon 
to  the  station  platform,  "we  shall  have  to 
have  a  new  production."  Many  glimpses 
are  given  of  the  traits  of  the  man  that 
so  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  He  pos- 
sessed in  private  Hfe  also  the  gift  of  com- 
pelling tender  laughter,  and  he  was  most 
faithful  to  the  stories  that  he  loved.  One 
of  his  characteristics  (which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  on  the  stage)  was  that  of 
being  a  fine  listener,  even  to  chatter  in 
which  he  took  no  interest.  The  negroes 
on  his  Southern  plantation  all  adored 
him  for  his  kindly,  friendly  ways.  They 
knew  he  did  something  of  public  impor- 
tance while  he  was  away,  and  they  had  a 
vague  notion  that  it  was  something 
spectacular.  "Now  Marse  Joe,"  said  his 
old  driver  to  him,  "we  is  alone  on  de 
prayrie — no  one  lookin'.  For  de  Lawd*s 
sake,  cut  up  a  bit."  Helen  Keller,  whom 
he  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and 
reverence,  wrote  of  him — "If  you  were 
blind  and  deaf  and  could  hold  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's hand,  you  would  see  in  it  a  face 
and  hear  a  kind  voice  unlike  any  other 
you  had  known."  This  is  surely  an  ex- 
quisite tribute.    When  the  publishers  of 


his  autobiography — not  wishing  to 
trouble  him  about  so  small  a  matter — 
wrote  to  his  son  for  a  bit  of  neglected 
information,  his  son  had  to  apply  to  his 
father  and  received  the  following  answer : 

Mv  DEAR  Tom:    Your  grandmother's  name 
was  Cornelia.     Mine  is  Joseph. 

Your  affectionate 

Father. 

Some  pleasant  stories  are  told  of  his 
relations  with  Grover  Cleveland,  whose 
place  adjoined  his.  "I  don't  seem  to  be 
in  it  at  all,  Joe,"  said  the  President, 
quizzically,  at  a  village  celebration  near 
their  summer  home.  Though  he  used  to 
say  that  an  actor  should  not  vote  (be- 
cause it  would  cost  him  the  sympathy  of 
members  of  the  opposite  political  party 
in  the  audience),  he  wished  to  help  his 
friend  along  in  the  latter's  first  election. 
He  read  the  names  upon  the  ballot  and 
then  handed  it  back,  saying  that  it  was 
Mr.  Cleveland  he  desired  to  vote  for. 
Being  told  this  was  the  only  way  he 
could  do  so,  he  filled  it  out,  but  under 
protest  as  he  had  not  the  acquaintance  of 
any  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned.  (Here 
was  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  indeed!)  In 
his  will  occurs  this  bequests  "To  my 
friend,  Honourable  Grover  Cleveland, 
my  best  Kentucky  reel." 

To  Laurence  Hutton  he  confided,  for 
publication  after  his  death,  certain  com- 
ments on  himself  as  an  actor,  but  these 
were  unfortunately  destroyed  in  transit 
by  a  rascally  bell-boy,  who  wanted  the 
autograph.  This  is  a  considerable  loss, 
but  we  may  guess  something  of  their 
nature  from  his  excellent  remarks  on 
acting,  gathered  together  from  time  to 
time.  He  considered  that  the  greatest 
tribute  to  his  art  was  when  three  people 
on  separate  occasions  told  him  they  had 
seen  Schneider,  Rip*s  dog.  "You  saw 
him?"  he  would  say.  "But  he  was  not 
there — there  was  no  Schneider.  When 
one  can  make  another  see  the  thing  that 
exists  only  in  'the  mind,  the  acme  is 
reached — it  is  creation."  In  Rip,  he 
found  the  greatest  effects  were  produced 
when  he  had  cut  out  all  unimportant  de- 
tail. In  a  play  a  lifetime  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  two  or  three  hours,  and  there 
is  not  time  enough  to  be  ten  minutes 
knocking  the  ashes  off  a  cigarette.     Let 
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the  audience  fill  in  the  details,  and  so 
suggest  the  part  to  others  that  each  shall 
fill  it  in  according  to  his  ability,  and  thus 
make  them  partly  play  your  part.  He 
considered  acting  the  highest  form  of 
art,  though  in  general  it  was  not  creation 
but  reproduction — to  reproduce  night 
after  night  the  same  emotions  and  effects 
as  on  the  first  night.  Excellence  in  the 
drama  depends  on  everything — in  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole,  to  design, 
to  colour,  to  harmonise  the  several  parts. 
Actors,  he  thought,  were  followers  of 
convention,  and  resented  the  free  lances 
who  strike  across  fields.  Like  the  doctor 
in  Moliere*s  Malade  Imaginaire,  they 
wouldn't  have  anybody  get  well  unless 
according  to  regular  forms.  They  should 
remember  that  on  the  stage  an  ounce  of 
effect  is  worth  a  pound  of  correctness. 
The  actor's  difficulty  is  that  he  must  at 
the  same  time  please  three  orders  of  the 
public  intelligence;  he  cannot  be  too  re- 
fined for  one  class,  too  crude  for  another, 
or  too  conventional  for  a  third.  In  act- 
ing he  himself  preferred  to  have  a  cool 
head  and  a  warm  heart. 

In  his  speech  on  Oratory  and  Acting 
he  made  many  suggestive  remarks.  **The 
orator  must  be  impressive,  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  the  actor  should  be  impres- 
sionable. The  orator  impresses  the  audi- 
ence by  what  he  says  to  it,  the  actor 
when  he  shows  how  he  is  impressed  by 
what  is  said  to  him.  In  literature  the 
journalist  and  essayist  are  the  orators, 
the  novelist  gives  the  dramatic  quality." 
And  again  of  Art  and  Genius — ^"Art  is 
quite  simple,  but  genius  is  one  of  those 
slippery  gentlemen  that  as  soon  as  you 
put  your  finger  on  him  he  is  gone. 
Genius  is  very  apt  to  despise  art  and  thus 
makes  a  very  great  mistake.  Art  is  more 
important  in  acting  than  in  any  other 
profession,  because  the  actor  alone  can- 
not alter  his  picture — what  he  repre- 
sents is  each  night  gone  from  him  for- 
ever. Only  art  enables  him  to  reproduce 
the  effect  over  and  over  again.  The  ac- 
tor cannot  perform  his  part  too  often  if 
he  does  not  lose  interest  in  it."  *'No," 
said  a  noted  actress  to  Macready,  "that 
speech  failed  to-night  not  because  it  is 
an  old  story  with  the  audience,  but  be- 
cause it  is  an  old  story  with  you."  Per- 
sonally Jefferson  did  not  care  for  realism 


on  the  stage;  he  believed  it  was  only  a 
fad  which  would  soon  die  out.  Plays 
which  border  on  the  poetic  or  plays  of 
the  immortal  Shakespeare  should  have 
nothing  of  realism  in  them.  In  the  first 
act  of  Rip  you  can  be- as  realistic  as  you 
please,  but  from  the  moment  he  meets 
with  the  ghosts  in  the  Catskills  all  com- 
monplace action  must  cease.  It  is  then  a 
fairy  tale ;  you  are  in  the  region  of  poetry 
and  cannot  treat  the  subject  in  a  realistic 
manner. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  that 
this  book — padded,  repetitions,  and  un- 
even as' it  is — contains  nuggets  of  value. 
It  is  unfortunate  both  for  writer  and 
reader  that  they  should  have  to  be  hewn 
out.  But  something  of  the  man  is  there 
to  repay  all  who  attempt  it. 

Algernon  Tassin, 


II 

Arthur    Symons's    "The    Romantic 
Movement  in  English  Poetry"* 

Since  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
Symons  was  suffering  from  a  malady 
that  threatened  to  end  his  career  it  has 
become  suddenly  plain  that  he  has  done 
such  work  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  of 
assured  eminence  among  recent  English 
critics.  An  early  reputation  for  brilliant 
promise  is  not  easily  lived  down,  and  Mr. 
Symons  suffered  too  long  under  the 
patronising  imputation  that  he  might 
some  day  do  something  of  permanent 
worth.  Reviewing  his  entire  work,  it  is 
now  easy  to  see  that  he  has  made  his  own 
original  and  valuable  contribution  to 
English  criticism.  It  is  true  that  both 
his  merits  and  his  defects  have  been  of  a 
sort  to  hinder  complete  acceptance.  Al- 
though he  has  written  of  the  seven  arts, 
he  is  not  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  prin- 
ciples and  theories,  and  it  is  perhaps  no 
great  loss  that  he  has  never  produced  the 
new  synthesis  of  the  arts  which  he  once 
promised.  But  he  has  a  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness to  poetry  in  the  concrete;  he 
belongs,  one  now  sees,  to  the  line  of  those 
critics,  like  Lamb  and  Palgrave,  whose 
appreciation  is  a  touchstone  of  what  is 
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good  in  poetry.  Luckily,  the  proportions 
in  his  latest  book  are  twenty  pages  of 
introduction,  in  which  he  theorises  with 
indifferent  success,  to  more  than  three 
hundred  of  illuminating  concrete  criti- 
cism. Being  the  least  academic  of  critics, 
he  has  dared  to  adopt  a  plan  hallowed  by 
long  use  in  the  classroom — that  of  the 
handbook  or  manual,  each  poet  being 
treated  separately,  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
article,  arranged  chronologically.  Some 
of  them,  to  be  sure,  receive  short  shrift 
in  half  a  dozen  sentences ;  to  others,  like 
Blake,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  are  devoted  many  pages  of 
admirable  criticism.  The  limits  of  the 
scheme  are  set  with  a  cool  highhanded- 
ness of  which  no  pedagogue  would  ever 
be  guilty;  the  romantic  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  volume,  are  those  who 
were  born  before  1800  and  lived  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  Apparently  he  has 
gathered  them  all  in.  "My  plan  allows 
me  no  choice  between  good  or  bad  writ- 
ers in  verse;  I  give  each  his  due  con- 
sideration, his  due  space,  of  a  few  lines 
or  of  many  pages."  There  is  a  piquant 
contrast  in  the  pedantic  thoroughness 
with  which  Mr.  Symons  has  carried  out 
his  artificial  scheme,  and  the  originality 
and  force  of  the  matter  which  he  has 
put  into  it. 

Naturally  the  most  important  criticism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  longer  essays;  not 
always,  however,  the  most  amusing  com- 
ment. Mr.  Symons  has  caught  in  his 
dragnet  some  queer  fishes.  He  recalls  to 
memory  many  a  respectable  versifier,  now 
half  or  wholly  forgotten,  who  cut  a  large 
figure  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  day. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  Dr.  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, wholly  unconscious  that  he  was  to 
go  down  to  fame  as  the  grandfather  of 
Charles  Darwin.  His  Loves  of  the 
Plants  is  still  known  by  its  curious  title, 
but  never  read.  Mr.  Symons  quotes 
some  choice  effusions  of  the  worthy 
scientist's  muse.  Of  a  statue  of  Lot's 
wife  in  the  salt-mines  at  Cracow  he  ob- 
serves how 

Cold  dews  condense  upon  her  pearly  breast, 
And  the  big  tear  rolls  lucid  down  her  vest. 

Beside  such  lines  as  these  he  places  a 
couplet  from  the  famous  Anti-Jacobin 
parody.    Loves   of    the    Triangles,   and 


leaves  the  reader  to  judge  which  is  the 
more  absurd: 

The  obedient  Pulley  strong  Mechanics  ply, 
And  wanton  Optics  roll  the  melting  eye. 

In  browsing  among  these  forgotten 
poets  he  recovers  what  he  calls  a  "splen- 
did tune*'  in  these  nonsense  verses  bv 
John  O'Keeffe : 

Amo,  amas, 

I  love  a  lass, 

As  cedar  tall  and  slender; 

Sweet  cowslip's  face 

Is  her  nominative  case, 

And  she's  of  the  feminine  gender. 

Horum  quorum. 

Sunt  divorum. 

Harum,  scarum,  Divo; 

Tag  rag,  merry  derry,  periwig  and  hatband. 

Hie,  hoc,  harum,  genitivo. 

"There,  if  you  like,  is  nonsense ;  but  how 
convincing  to  the  ear!"  exclaims  the  critic. 
Equally  convincing  he  finds  the  extrava- 
gant rhymes  of  Richard  Harris  Barham, 
of  whom  he  says :  '*Not  Butler  nor  Byron 
nor  Browning,  the  three  best  makers  of 
comic  rhyme,  has  ever  shown  so  supreme 
an  inventiveness  in  the  art."  In  witness 
whereof  he  quotes  the  following: 

There's  Setebos,  storming  because  Mephistophe- 

les 

Gave  him  the  lie, 

Said  he'd  "blacken  his  eye," 

And  dashed  in  his  face  a  whole  cup  of  hot 

coffee-lees. 

Nor  is  all  of  the  humour  in  these  pages 
quoted.  Here  is  his  complete  commen- 
tary on  one  erstwhile  noted  poet  to  whom 
his  scheme  requires  him  to  give  heed: 
"Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  must  be  re- 
spected for  the  editions  printed  at  hiS 
Lee  Priory  Press,  in  an  'Invocation  to 
Poetry,'  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  but,  twenty  years  afterward,  still 
put  at  the  beginning  of  his  poems,  repre- 
sents himself  as  calling  that  'wild  maid'to 
go  with  him  into  the  woods  ('and  let  not 
coy  excuse  thy  steps  retard*)  and  then 
falling  asleep  in  her  company,  and 
dreaming  of  'fame  immortal.'  The 
episode  seems  characteristic;  Sir  Eger- 
ton Brydges  always  fell  asleep  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  company  of 
Poetry." 

Ward  Clark. 
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III 

Professor  Abbott's  "Society  and 
Politics  in  Ancient  Rome"* 

•This  volume,  which  has  many  merits, 
serves  to  indicate  quite  clearly  that  the 
subject  of  Roman  public  and  private  life 
is  Professor  Abbott's  forte,  while  Roman 
literature  is  his  foible.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  he  included  the  chapters  on 
literature  in  a  book  whose  title  gives  a 
somewhat  inaccurate  notion  of  its  con- 
tents. The  papers  on  municipal  politics, 
on  the  public  activities  of  Roman  women, 
and,  in  general,  those  which  deal  with 
archaeological  topics,  are  not  only  of  in- 
terest but  of  value.  They  represent  the 
lighter  moods  of  a  scholar  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  at  least  one 
subject. 

But  his  attempts  at  literary  discussion 
are  very  weak,  and  in  several  cases  al- 
ftiost  lamentable.  To  take  the  most 
striking  instance,  let  us  turn  to  his  paper 
on  Petronius.  One  is  reminded  here  of 
Speaker  Reed  when  he  congratulated 
President  Roosevelt  on  his  original  dis- 
covery of  the  Ten  Commandments.  It 
would  «eem  as  though  Professor  Ab- 
bott almost  believed  himself  to  be  the 
original  discoverer  of  Petronius.  If  so, 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  discover  a 
little  more  about. him,  since  in  fifteen 
pages  he  has  made  an  astonishing  exhi- 
bition of  half  knowledge,  assumption, 
and  presumption.  He  remarks  that 
Petronius  has  been  "strangely  neglected." 
This,  indeed,  is  news  to  us.  If  Professor 
Abbott  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  present  writer's  translation  of  the 
Cena,  which  appeared  ten  years  ago,  and 
if  he  had  read  the  introduction  and 
bibliography  which  that  book  contains,  he 
would  scarcely  have  said  that  Petronius 
has  ever  been  neglected.  To  be  sure,  the 
realistic  fragment  is  not  read  in  the  high 
schools,  since  it  is  hardly  suited  virginibus 
puerisque;  yet  among  scholars,  and  even 
among  cultivated  men  who  are  not  tech- 
nically scholars,  Petronius  is  about  as 
well  known  as  Boccaccio  or  Shakespeare. 
Even  in  our  own  country.  Professor 
Charles  Beck,  of  Harvard,  put  forth  a 
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monograph  on  Petronius  in  1856  and  an- 
other in  1863.  ^^  the  former  year,  an 
English  translation  of  all  that  remains  to 
us  of  the  SaturcB  was  made  by  Kelly  in 
London.  Nor  should  Professor  Abbott 
have  allowed  us  to  think  him  ignorant  of 
the  translations  into  French,  Italian  and 
German  by  Heinse  (as  far  back  as 
1783),  Nisard,  De  Guerle,  Cesar eo,  and 
Schliiter,  respectively,  not  to  mention  the 
renderings  of  the  Cena  by  Wellauer  and 
Merkens,  and  the  translation  and  com- 
mentary by  Friedlander.  Nor  does  Pro- 
fessor Abbott  speak  of  the  two  fine  text- 
editions  by  Franz  Biicheler. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
noAvete  in  Professor  Abbott's  "sketch  of 
Petronius"  is  the  following: 

The  small  circle  of  his  admirers  is  likely  to 
be  enlarged  in  the  near  future,  since  two  good 
translations  into  English  of  a  portion  of  his 
work  have  lately  appeared,  and  he  may  at  last 
be  rescued  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he 
languishes. 

These  'two  good  translations"  obvi- 
ously refer  to  the  recent  version  by  Mr. 
Lowe  and  the  recent  perversion  by  Mr. 
Ryan.  If  Professor  Abbott  can  speak  of 
Mr.  Ryan's  work  as  "good"  it  must  be 
because  he  has  never  read  it  and  has 
taken  its  merits  wholly  upon  faith.  But, 
looking  to  the  history  of  Petronian  study 
in  the  United  States  alone,  has  Professor 
Abbott  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  ex- 
cellent commentary  in  English  by  Dr. 
Waters  which  is  now  seven  years  old, 
and  which  has  made  it  quite  possible  for 
the  Cena  to  be  read  with  college  classes? 
He  might  also  have  mentioned  the  inter- 
esting monograph  by  the  late  Dr.  Hayley, 
of  Harvard,  which  appeared  in  1896.  As 
for  the  French,  it  would  seem  as  though 
Petrequin,  Collignon,  Thomas,  and  Gas- 
ton Boissier,  had  surely  done  enough 
within  the  last  thirty  years  to  prevent 
any  one  from  saying  that  Petronius  is  a 
neglected  author.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  the  twelfth  century  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  he  has  never  been  neglected, 
and  now  we  even  have  a  lexicon  to  the 
SaturcB. 

But  perhaps  the  choicest  passage  in 
Professor  Abbott's  "sketch"  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  called  at- 
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tention  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  realistic 
novel  made  its  first  appearance  in  circum- 
stances very  similar  to  those  in  which  the  ro- 
mance of  Petronius  was  written. 

It  is  surely  unusual  for  any  one  to 
advertise  the  limitations  of  his  own 
reading  in  what  he  professes  to  regard  as 
his  chosen  subject.  The  fact  of  which 
Professor  Abbott  believes  himself  to  be 
the  proud  discoverer,  has  been  noted 
again  and  again,  even  in  such  an  old- 
fashioned  work  as  that  of  Dunlop,  in 
English,  not  to  mention  the  minute 
studiesof  Chandler  on  the  various  forms 
of  the  picaresque  novel.  What  Professor 
Abbott  regards  as  an  interesting  dis- 
covery has  been  known  and  discussed  for 
something  like  a  hundred  years.  He 
feels,  however,  satisfied  to  rest  his  asser- 
tion on  the  extraordinary  lapsus  of  Pro- 
fessor Warren,  who,  in  his  laboured 
pages,  leaves  out,  not  merely  Petronius 
but  Apuleius  also. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  providing 
kindergarten  material  for  the  author  of 
Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome, 
But  what  would  be  the  use  of  this  ?  We 
can  merely  advise  him  to  do  more  read- 
ing and  to  abstain  from  writing  on  topics 
with  which  his  unfamiliarity  is  glaring. 
We  rather  imagine  that  his  present 
milieu  will  prove  unsympathetic.  As  an 
expounder  of  Latin  literature,  Chau- 
tauqua fairly  yawns  for  him. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 


:iv 

Mr.  Lawton's  "The  Third  French 

Republic"* 

To  the  foreign  observer  of  French 
history  the  annals  of  the  present  French 
Republic  have  their  interest  obscured  by 
the  maze  of  personal  and  political  in- 
trigue for  which  he  cares  little  or  noth- 
ing. To  read  so  complete  an  account  of 
contemporary  France  as  that  by  M.  Ga- 
briel Hanotaux  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  and 
unsympathetic  task,  however  valuable 
the  volumes  may  be  .to  the  specialist. 
One  welcomes,  therefore,  a  book  like  this 
by  Mr.  Lawton  which  keeps  sordid  and 
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petty  politics  in  the  background  and  al- 
lows important  events  to  stand  out  in 
full  relief.  Whatever  be  his  defects, 
Mr.  Lawton  has,  at  any  rate,  drawn  tjie 
history  of  the  Third  Republic  down  to 
the  present  time  with  a  true  sense  of  pro- 
portion. One  reads  his  pages  with  al- 
most as  much  interest  as  that  which  is 
evoked  by  the  less  authentic  and  more 
gossipy  chronicles  of  the  Second  Empire 
by  the  late  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

In  tnith,  the  past  forty  years  have  been 
epoch-making  for  France.  Americans 
care  little  for  the  records  of  the  French 
presidents.  Yet  in  this  book  these  person- 
ages cease  to  be  vague  shadows  and  be- 
come living  men  with  characteristics  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  as  interesting  as  the 
creations  of  grreat  fiction-writers.  We  see 
Thiers,  the  indefatigable  septuagenarian, 
a  dwarf  in  stature,  yet  a  giant  in  mind, 
engaged  in  skilful  sword-play  with  th» 
overbearing  Bismarck,  saving  for  France 
some  fragments  of  her  territory  where 
the  Germans  were  still  encamped,  and 
upholding  the  Republic  while  himself 
devoutly  believing  in  royalty.  We  see 
the  bluff  soldier,  Macmahon,  also  a  roy- 
alist, yet  faithful  to  his  presidential  oath. 
There  is  also-  the  miserly  peasant  Jules 
Grevy,  hoarding  his  salary  and  finally 
driven  from  power  because  his  son-in- 
law,  Daniel  Wilson,  was  implicated  in 
the  sale  of  decorations.  There  is  Sadi 
Carnot,  firm,  dignified,  unflinching,  and 
destined  to  fall  at  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sassin. President  Faure,  whose  gaiters 
call  forth  continual  gibes  from  the  frivo- 
lous Parisians,  cemented  the  dual  alliance 
with  Russia  and  died  a  death  which  has 
lately  been  much  discussed  in  the  trial  of 
Mme.  Steinheil.  .Casimir  Perier  was  a 
victim  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  though  he 
resigned  his  high  office  with  a  reticence 
that  did  him  honour.  Loubet,  the  good- 
natured  bourgeois,  and  Fallieres,  the  man 
of  humble  stock  but  with  great  good 
sense,  are  both  drawn  for  us  with  lucidity 
and  meaning. 

Then,  think  of  the  sensational  episodes 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Third 
Republic.  First,  there  is  Bismarck's  de- 
sire to  renew  the  war  and  to  bleed  France 
so  effectively  that  she  should  never  again 
become  a  first-class  Power — a  design 
which  was  frustrated  first  of  all  by  the 
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famous  "beat"  which  De  Blowitz 
achieved  for  the  London  Times.  There 
is  also  the  royalist  aspirant  for  a  French 
throne  actually  declining  it  because  he 
would  not  accept  the  tricolour  as  his  flag, 
even  though  the  Pope  pointed  out  to  him 
his  folly.  There  are  the  stirring  scenes 
when  the  Germans  evacuated  the  last  bit 
of  French  soil  which  they  had  held. 
There  is  the  curious  episode  of  Bou- 
langer  with  the  red  carnations,  and  a 
mistress  on  whose  grave  in  Brussels 
he  shot  himself.  There  is  the  scandal  of 
Panama,  the  colossal  Humbert  swindle, 
the  gigantic  figure  of  Gambetta,  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  Dreyfus  incident, 
the  trial  of  Bazaine,  the  humiliation  of 
France  by  England  at  Fashoda,  another 
humiliation  in  Morocco  at  the  hands  of 
the  German  Kaiser,  and  then  the  clever 
riposte  at  Algeciras,  where  Italy  and 
Spain  and  England  and  the  United  States 
faced  down  the  Germans  and  made  them 
withdraw  their  preposterous  claims. 

Here  we  have  given  only  the  briefest 
possible  indication  of  the  important 
themes  about  which  Mr.  Lawton  writes. 
On  the  whole,  his  work  has  been  well 
done.  To  be  sure,  at  times,  his  English 
is  peculiar,  as  in  such  expressions 
"natheless  his  skill" ;  and  on  page  28  he 
actually  gives  the  well-known  story  by 
Alphonse  Daudet,  Le  Siege  de  Berlin,  as 
authentic  history  instead  of  admirable 
fiction.  But  these  are  small  things  and 
do  not  mar  the  merit  of  his  book  when 
read  in  its  completeness.  The  chapters 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  French 
literature,  science  and  art  during  the  past 
forty  years  form  an  instructive  and  ex- 
cellent summary  which  one  can  read  with 
pleasure  and  also  use  for  reference.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  and 
the  index  is  a  very  fair  one. 

Richard  W,  Kemp, 


W.  H.  Hereford's  "The  DEMAGOG"*t 
A  first  book,  when  it  is  the  work  of  a 
writer  used  to  expressing  himself  in 
print,  and  who  has  clear  and  definite 
thoughts  on  life,  is  possessed  of  an  inter- 

*The  Demagog.  By  William  Richard  Here- 
ford.    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

IThe  Bookman,  of  course,  disclaims  re- 
sponsibility for  the  above  spelling. 


est  aside  from  the  story  it  tells  or  the 
characters  it  portrays.  The  author,  trust- 
ing to  his  acquired  facility  with  the  pen 
and  yet  hampered  by  the  habit  of  a  dif- 
erent  form,  be  it  newspaper  work  or  the 
short  story,  has  at  once  the  tentativeness 
of  the  amateur  and  the  authority  of  the 
professional.  It  is  an  interesting  melange, 
particularly  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  man 
of  brains,  and  it  can  result  in  work  of  an 
unusually  vital  quality,  though  it  is  also 
pretty,  certain  to  be  uneven.  The  book 
as  a  whole  will  not  be  so  complete  as 
others  to  follow.  But  portions  of  the 
story,  some  of  its  phases,  one  or  more  of 
its  characters,  will  possess  a  peculiar 
vividness  and  enthusiasm,  a  colour  which 
in  a  more  ordered  and  balanced  work 
would  be  unlikely  to  exist.  To  liken  it 
to  another  art,  it  will  resemble  a  sculp- 
tor's work  in  clay,  where  the  finger  marks 
still  show,  but  where  there  subsists  a  life 
too  often  lost  in  the  marble. 

The  Demagog,  by  William  Richard 
Hereford,  is  such  a  book.  The  story  it 
tells  is  in  itself  instinct  with  the  life  of 
to-day,  and  parts  of  this  story  are  re- 
counted with  a  verve  and  power  that 
fairly  sweep  the  reader  off  his  feet.  For 
instance,  the  chapter  entitled  "Worm- 
wood" is  a  remarkable  picture  of  a  men- 
tal phase  induced  in  a  keen  and  sensitive 
mind  by  the  aftermath  of  a  great  exalta- 
tion followed  by  a  hideous  awakening. 
It  is  a  picture  worthy  to  stand  by  itself 
as  a  human  vignette  portrayed  with  re- 
markable poetic  insight.  The  Convention 
chapter  is  another  tour  de  force,  in 
which  Mr.  Hereford  had  quite  astonish- 
ingly succeeded  in  conveying  the  effect 
of  an  immense  mass  of  humanity  swayed 
by  a  compelling  emotion,  and  yet  keeping 
the  individual  interest  and  the  personal 
outlook — the  sensation  produced  as  it 
were  on  you  yourself  by  the  impact  of 
the  multitude. 

If  the  book  as  a  whole  kept  to  the  level 
of  these  and  certain  other  chapters  it 
would  be  the  most  notable  American 
novel  of  the  year.  But  it  would  hardly 
be  a  first  book.  When  the  author  is  more 
accustomed  to  this  form  of  literary  ex- 
pression he  will  bring  more  unity  and 
more  simplicity  to  his  work.  This  is 
plainly  shown  in  those  portions  of  the 
present  story  where  he  is  most  truly  him- 
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self  '^nd  least  conscious  of  the  new 
medium  he  is  employing. 

The  story  itself  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
demagogue  is  a  type  of  man  eminently 
American  and  thoroughly  the  product  of 
the  hour.  Commanding  an  army  of  men 
by  reason  of  his  huge  wealth  and  long 
string  of  newspapers,  he  has  secured  an 
immense  following  by  posing  as  a  friend 
and  champion  of  the  People  and  by  sen- 
sational attacks  on  what  he  terms  the 
privileged  classes.  Thus  backed  he  seeks 
the  nomination  for  President,  and  plays 
the  game  of  politics,  plays  it  solely  and 
entirely  for  himself. 

The  mingled  and  allied  worlds  of  news- 
paper and  political  life  in  which  the 
story  moves  is  described  with  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  a  man  intimate  with 
both ;  of  one  who  has  lived  within  sound 
of  the  presses  and  to  whom  the  dizzy 
whirl  of  the  city  room  'is  as  ordered  as 
the  ticking  of  a  clock ;  one  who  has  writ- 
ten up  the  boss  and  chummed  with  the 
followers  as  occasion  dictated,  who  has 
observed  and  understood  the  locking  of 
wheel  and  wheel.  The  demagogue  plays' 
his  game  with  consummate  power  and 
unwaveringly  follows  the  path  he  has 
planned  over  whatsoever  suffering  or 
evil  it  may  lead.  He  plays  the  game  of 
love,  too.  His  success  is  foreordained. 
What  can  withstand  the  power  of  mil- 
lions, a  clear  brain  and  a  cold  heart? 

The  outcome  is  surprising  and  dra- 
matic, and  based  on  a  higher  law  than  any 
conceived  of  by  the  demagogue.  Some- 
thing besides  money  and  deception  does 
rule  the  fate  of  the  world,  and  the  hero 
of  this  story  comes  face  to  face  with  it. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  tell  it.  The  book 
goes  boldly  into  present  conditions  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  at  the  dangers 
of  our  political  and  social  situation,  al- 
though the  author  is  confident  of  the  in- 
herent strength  of  the  Republic.  One 
cannot  help  seeing  a  play  in  the  story, 
with  its  contrasting  types  of  women,  its 
dominant  figure  riding  high  on  his  am- 
bition, its  speaking  portraits  of  the  party 
boss  and  of  society  and  newspaper  types ; 
and  then  that  great  scene  in  the  Garden. 
Possibly  the  personages  of  the  story  will 
suggest  others  in  real  life  to  various  read- 
ers; but  there  is  certainly  no  definite 
portrait,  though  traits  of  several  of  the 


characters  may  well  apply  to  some  of  the 
men  in  public  life  to-day. 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 


VI 
Henry  Newboldt's  "The  New  June"* 

The  enigmatic  title  of  Mr.  Newboldt's 
novel  exhales  suggestions  of  poetic  sym- 
bolism, and  leaves  the  reader  free  to  ex- 
pect anything  from  the  story  itself,  until 
a  casual  reference  in  the  text  reveals  the 
fact  that  "The  New  June"  is  the  name  of 
a  house.  This  was  the  London  mansion 
of  John  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  half- 
brother  of  Richard  II — Shakespeare's 
Richard,  concerning  whom  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  among  modem 
interpreters.  According  to  Professor 
Dowden,  he  is  presented  with  contempt 
as  the  type  of  royal  faineantise  and  fail- 
ure, the  antithesis  of  that  bluff  embodi- 
ment of  military  virtue,  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth. For  Mr.  Yeats,  on  the  other 
hand,  Richard  is  the  poet's  profoundest 
portrayal  in  his  gallery  of  English  sov- 
ereigns, his  tender  and  ironic  commen- 
tary on  nature's  ruthless  waste  in 
dealing  with  what  is  rarest  and  loveliest 
among  her  creations.  .  For  this  fragile 
and  charming  figure,  which  foreshadows 
the  future  Hamlet,  Henry  is  but  a  foil, 
and  serves  as  the  symbol  of  vulgar  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Newboldt's  Richard — a  grace- 
ful and  sensitive  sketch  rather  than  a 
finished  portrait — preserves  a  distinct 
individuality  of  its  own,  and  perhaps 
comes  closer  to  what  was  in  Shake- 
speare's mind — as  to  what  was  also  the 
historic  truth — than  either  of  the  other 
conceptions.  Here  he  is  neither  the 
ignoble  weakling  nor  the  over-refined 
sensualist  and  philosopher  unfitted  for 
the  role  of  action  forced  upon  him.  He 
is  a  dreamer,  a  poet,  an  actor,  and,  at 
moments,  a  mystic  enthusiast  whose 
"wide  hart-like  eyes"  give  him  "a 
strangely  innocent  expression."  But  he 
is  endowed  with  a  deep-seated  purpose, 
and  he  slowly  acquires  a  mastery  over 
men,  though  not  so  much  by  brute  force 
of  arms  as  by  the  combinations  of  a 
singularly  active  mind  and  far-reaching 

♦The  New  June.  By  Henry  Newboldt.  New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
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imagination.  There  is  the  dawning  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  duplicity  by  which 
he  effects  his  ends,  in  his  reckless  sense 
of  royal  irresponsibility,  and  in  the  ideal 
of  despotism  which  he  frames  for  him- 
self, no  less  than  in  his  love  of  learning, 
the  arts,  and  material  splendour,  and  in 
his  concern  for  peace  and  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  government.  There  are 
both  good  and  bad  in  his  character,  but 
neither  is  of  the  conventional  sort  for 
his  race  and  age,  and  it  is  this  fact  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  most  of  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  monarch  who  presages 
the  transition  from  feudal  to  modern 
ideals  in  England. 

Like  most  recent  historical  novelists, 
Mr.  Newboldt  shows  a  great  respect  for 
historic  verity,  and  is  anxious  to  have  his 
reader  know  how  little  invention  there  is 
in  this  work  of  his.  As  a  novel,  it  would 
gain,  rather  than  lose,  by  a  somewhat 
greater  freedom  in  this  respect,  and  the 
reader  is  almost  painfully  aware  of  a 
certain  constraint  which  keeps  the  narra- 
tive straight  to  its  predestined  course. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  a  novel,  but  as  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  scene  and  to 
revive  the  human  significance  of  a  past 
age,  that  the  book  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
judged.  In  the  first  instance  the  author's 
success  is  complete.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful succession  of  pictures — court,  tour- 
ney and  foreign  travel — whose  fine 
breadth  of  eflFect  is  achieved  through  a 
wealth  of  antiquarian  detail  that  in  the 
hands  of  another  and  more  pedantic 
writer  would  choke  the  reader  with  the 
dust  of  ages.  On  the  human  side,  in  his 
attempt  to  realise  the  life  of  a  remote 
period  vividly  and  vivaciously,  Mr.  New- 
boldt has  recourse  to  an  interesting  but 
somewhat  doubtful  expedient.  Taking 
as  his  text  Mr.  Bryce*s  remark  that  "to 
be  a  true  historian  is.  to  be  able  to  look 
at  the  present  as  if  it  were  the  past,  and  at 
the  past  as  if  it  were  the  present,"  he  de- 
liberately makes  his  characters  employ  the 
colloquial  idiom  and  even  the  slang  of 
modern  speech.  Thus  the  English  knights 
who  break  lances  with  the  French 
champions  are  referred  to  as  "our  team," 
and  Gloucester's  following  becomes  his 
"gang."  The  talk  of  the  squires  is  that 
of  an  officers'  mess,  and  noble  intriguers 
discuss  plans  for  plunder  in  the  elegant 


vernacular  of  political  spoilsmen.  The 
absence  of  the  Wardour  Street  dialect  is 
a  welcome  relief,  but  it  is  possible  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme.  In  order  to  feel 
the  fundamental  identity  of  the  present 
with  the  past,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
literate all  sense  of  minor  differences. 
In  doing  so,  what  is  gained  in  simplicity 
is  lost  in  richness  of  impression,  and  the 
past  is  deprived  of  what  is,  after  all,  its 
prime  source  of  fascination.  There  is  a 
false  naivete  about  the  process  which 
would  establish  for  the  historical  novelist 
as  his  model  those  mediaeval  romances  in 
which  Alexander  and  Caesar  talked  and 
acted  as  though  they  were  mediaeval 
knights.  Mr,  Newboldt  is  too  accom- 
plished an  artist  to  make  use  of  such 
specious  aids  for  the  imagination. 

W,  A.  Bradley. 


VII 

Meredith    Nicholson's    "The    Lords 
OF  High  Decision"* 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  learned  much  from 
the  experience  of  a  successful  dramatisa- 
tion of  an  earlier  novel.  Almost  too 
much.  For  his  use  of  the  technique  of 
the  stage  is  fatal  at  times.  His  "plant- 
ing" of  a  development  to  come — some- 
thing necessary  in  a  play,  if  carefully 
handled,  but  not  in  a  novel — spoils  in 
several  cases  what  might  be  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  the  reader.  We  are  so  care- 
fully prepared  for  what  is  to  come,  that 
we  lose  interest  when  it  does  come.  The 
reader  of  a  novel  naturally  gives  closer 
attention  to  its  lines  when  alone  by  the 
lamplight,  than  does  the  casual  visitor  to 
a  theatre.  In  fact,  all  through  this  new 
novel  the  framework  of  calculated  con- 
struction is  too  plainly  seen.  It  is  all  so 
obvious,  every  chapter  leads  on  to  what 
must  come  in  the  next,  and  in  case  some 
little  surprise  should  creep  in,  the  chapter 
headings,  with  their  italicised  quota- 
tions, kill  the  possibility  completely.  Mr. 
Nicholson  evidently  does  not  understand 
the  joy  of  a  sudden  shock,  of  the  starting 
out  of  the  unexpected  as  one  turns  the 
page.     It  is  too  bad,  for  he  has  such  a 

♦The  Lords  of  High  Decision.  By  Meredith 
Nicholson.  New  Yorlc:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 
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decided  gift  at  telling  a  good  story  that 
he  could  write  a  still  better  one,  if  he 
did  not  let  it  be  so  very  cut-and-dried 
along  the  lines  of  the  construction  of 
the  popular  novel — shall  one  say  of  the 
"best  seller"? 

Yet  in  this  case  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
endeavoured  not  only  to  tell  a  good 
story,  but  to  paint  the  development  of  a 
character.  A  praiseworthy  effort  and 
one  that  lifts  this  book  above  his  others 
even  though  his  facility  in  the  lesser 
standard  betrays  him.  Crude  as  it  is, 
there  is  much  that  is  good  and  whole- 
some in  the  portrayal  of  a  type  now 
growing  up  in  our  American  cities,  the 
rich  man's  son  whom  luxury  has  spoiled. 
In  Wayne  Craighill's  dissipated  youth, 
in  the  strength  that  makes  his  vices 
worse  because  they  arc  but  perverted 
good  qualities,  and  in  his  gradual  de- 
velopment into  a  man  whose  life  is  worth 
while,  a  development  that  comes  through 
sin  and  sorrow,  we  find  the  best  writing 
in  Mr.  Nicholson's  latest  book.  And  it 
is  at  times  so  good  that  we  wish  he 
would  stop  writing  "stories"  and  give  us 
for  once  a  novel  of  character.  Colonel 
Roger  Craighill,  the  suave  dignified 
financial  figure-head,  the  kid-glove  re- 
former and  after-dinner  speaker,  the  hol- 
low bubble  of  whose  vanity  is  pricked  by 
his  own  son,  is  also  an  artistic  piece  of 
work,  and  some  of  the  minor  characters 
live.  Also  Pittsburg  as  a  setting  is  very 
interesting,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  has  made 
a  vivid  picture  of  this  City  of  the  Iron 
Heart,  with  its  fever  and  greed,  its  stu- 
pendous industrial  activity,  and  its  amus- 
ing social  pretences.  A  delicate  satire 
runs  through  the  glow  of  genuine  ad-  . 
miration  in  the  painting  of  the  city's  life, 
and  the  rough-hewn  colossus  that  is 
Pittsburg  rises  as  an  entity  distinct  and 
individual,  a  background  much  too  good 


for  the  intrigue  and  incident  of  the  usual 
sort  of  "good  yarn."  There  are  many 
of  our  American  cities  developing  an  in- 
dividuality of  their  own,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  in  the  artistry  of  his  portrayal 
of  the  real  Pittsburg,  not  of  the  Pitts- 
burg of  the  comic  papers,  has  set  a  good 
example  to  aspiring  American  writers. 

As  to  the  story  itself — it  is  the  usual 
sort  of  thing.  The  old  man  marrying  a 
young  and  pretty  girl  who  loved  his  son, 
but  was  kept  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  by  an  unscrupulous  mother;  the 
flighty  society  matron  with  the  good 
heart ;  the  settlement  clergyman ;  and  the 
art  student  from  the  country  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  divorced  woman,  and  whose 
coal-miner-ex -ball-player-chauffer  hus- 
band naturally  has  to  be  killed  in  a  mine 
accident  that  Jean  can  marry  the  hero, 
all  these  things  and  people  follow  out 
their  fate  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules.  When  the  mysterious  Walsh 
turns  out  to  be  the  fair  Adelaide  Craig- 
hill's father  we  might  enjoy  a  surprise, 
but  no,  we  are  carefully  prepared  for 
that  by  several  well-arranged  "plants," 
as  the  playwright  calls  them,  strung  along 
through  the  story.  Also,  just  as  we  be- 
gin to  think  that  the  best  in  (Wayne 
Craighill's  nature  is  to  be  brought  out  by 
a  permanent  renunciation  of  the  woman 
he  loves,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  coal 
mines,  and  when  we  come  to  a  chapter 
entitled  "They're  calling  strikes  on  me," 
we  know  in  advance  that  the  inconvenient 
self-sacrificing  Joe  is  to  be  killed  in  an 
accident,  leaving  his  wife  free  to  marry 
Wayne.  And  sure  enough  so  it  hap- 
pens. The  hook  is  a  queer  mixture  of 
the  good  and  the  bad.  Perhaps  it  marks 
the  parting  of  the  ways  for  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, and  points  to  a  higher  endeavour? 
There  are  many  things  in  it  that  would 
justify  such  a  hope.     , 

/.  Marchand. 
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THE   BRIDGE   FIEND.      By  Arthur  Loring  Bruce. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 

It  is  said  that  beauty  and  brains  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  in  the  same  individual. 

It  is  equally  true  that  a  good  bridge-player 
rarely  has  a  sense  of  humour.  But  Mr.  Arthur 
Loring  Bruce,  in  The  Bridge  Fiend,  proves  his 
skill  at  the  game  and  also  his  enjoyment  of  the 
humorous  side  of  it. 

Moreover,  he  has  a  keen  insight  into  human 
nature,  which,  of  course,  intensifies  both  his 
serious  and  frivolous  appreciation  of  Bridge. 

His  cheerful  little  book,  the  author  advises 
us,  is  intended  not  to  instruct,  but  to  amuse. 
With  the  exception  of  his  logical  and  clear- 
headed explanation  of  why  the  Rule  of  Eleven 
is,  the  pages  are  devoted  entirely  to  amuse- 
ment. 

Of  course,  instruction  might  be  gained  from 
perusal  of  those  weird  passages  that  begin : 

2.  Dealer:  Ace,  king,  9,  2,  hearts;  8,  7, 
clubs ;  ace,  king,  4,  3,  diamonds ;  10,  7,  spades. 
But  nobody  ever  puzzles  out  such  things  ex- 
cept in  a  prize  contest.  The  chapter  devoted  to 
*The  Ladies"  is  too  true  to  be  good.  Femi- 
ninity rises  to  its  greatest  heights  in  Bridge, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  offers  tempting  pegs  to 
hang  jests  upon.  Who  does  not  know  the  lady 
who  is  eternally  fussing  with  her  dummy 
cards?  Or  the  one  who  "gathers  and  stacks 
her  tricks  with  professional  rapidity,"  all  the 
while  nodding  her  head  slowly  and  solemnly, 
while  a  far-away  expression  in  her  eyes  im- 
plies a  prodigious  feat  of  mental  calculation? 
Or  the  "curious  maiden  who,  when  dummy, 
insists  on  peeking  at  the  hands  of  the  leader 
and  third  hand"?  Or  the  one  who  is  always 
remarking,  "Well,  Elwell  says  .  .  ."?  Yes, 
Mr.  Bruce  does  score  the  ladies,  though  with 
gentle  pen,  and  in  no  case  so  roundly  as  they 
deserve.  But  surely  it  is  of  a  clever  lady  that 
he  tells  this  anecdote: 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  teach  a  Ladies'  Bridge 
Qass.  I  was  so  poor  that  I  had  to  do  some-  , 
thing,  and,  as  I  like  playing  cards  better  than 
anything  else,  I  thought  I  would  teach  Bridge. 
I  am  doing  splendidly,  and  as  soon  as  I  can 
lay  aside  a  little  money  I  mean  to  take  lessons 
and  learn  something  about  the  game  myself  1" 

Another  feminine  type  Mr.  Bruce  holds  up 
to  reproach  is  the  Chatterbox.  But  as  all 
women  are  Chatterboxes,  this  should  be  an 
accepted  premise,  and  unless  men  are  in  the 
game,  chattering  is  not  a  drawback.  I  recently 
played  in  a  game  of  three  women  and  one  man. 


One  of  the  women  had  just  returned  from 
Egypt.  She  had  had  a  most  thrilling  experi- 
ence while  prowling  in  the  interior  of  a  pyra- 
mid, and  as  she  dealt  she  began  to  tell  us 
about  it.  She  sorted  her  cards,  still  talking, 
and  passed  the  make,  chattering  yet.  Dummy 
declared  Hearts,  and  the  game  proceeded.  We 
were  deeply  interested  in  her  recital,  and 
watched  her  dramatic  effects  as  she  talked. 
The  three  women  put  up  an  especially  good 
game,  the  Chatterbox  scored  three  tricks,  and — 
went  on  talking.  The  man  of  the  quartette 
laid  down  his  cards  and  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Bruce's  anecdotes  are  new  and  good 
ones.  I  like  the  one  of  a  charming  woman 
who,  being  asked  concerning  her  discard,  re- 
plied:  "Oh,  I  always  discard  my  clubs;  I 
think  clubs  are  so  inartistic!" 

And  another,  of  a  beginner,  states  that  when- 
asked  if  she  played  a  good  game,  responded 
shyly :   "I  think  I  must — because  when  I  go  to 
Bridge  parties  I'm  always  placed  at  the  table 
with  my  hostess!" 

Then  there  is  the  chapter  on  "Bridge  in 
Society."  It  is  time  somebody  gave  the  lie  to 
the  ridiculous  stories  that  fill  the  Sunday  news- 
papers on  this  subject,  and  to  the  misinformed 
individuals  who  preach  or  talk  about  it.  And 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  majority  of  his  read- 
ers will  excuse  the  "heated  little  digression" 
for  which  Mr.  Bruce  apologizes.  A  delightful 
bit  of  the  book  is  the  reported  discussion  be- 
tween author  and  artist  anent  the  frontispiece. 

In  this  connection  one  would  like  to  ask 
why  the  ladies  are  still  in  afternoon  gowns  at 
twenty  past  seven.  But  the  answer  would 
doubtless  be  that  their  zeal  in  the  game  makes 
them  forget  all  time;  or  that  they  manage 
these  things  better  in  France ;  or  that  that  kind 
of  a  clock  never  does  go,  anyhow. 

There  is  a  chapter,  too,  devoted  to  "Girls," 
but  girls  and  Bridge  are  incongruous.  Bridge 
is  only  for  those  who  are  too  old  or  too  mar- 
ried to  flirt,  and  girls'  reluctant  feet  should 
come  to  Bridge  only  when  the  brook  and  river 
meet. 

Bridge,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  is  a  wel- 
come substitute  for  "after-dinner  speeches,"  a 
life-preserver  for  guests  drowning  in  social 
boredom ;  and  one  of  the  best  bon-mots  in  his 
clever  book  is: 

Take  Bridge  away  from  New  York  society 
and  it  will  become— what?    An  "Elsie"  book 

without  Elsie! 

Carolyn  Wells, 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY.     By 

James    C.    Philip,    I'ta.D.      llluBlTalcd,      Phibdcl- 
phia;  The  J,  B.   Lippincoll  CompAny. 

The  title  of  tliii  book  is  well  chosen,  for 
when  the  layman  gets  even  a  glimpse  of  what 
modern  industrial  chemiatry  is  accomplishing, 
he  finds  the  slory  more  wonderful  than  anything 
which  the  imagination  of  the  romancers  has 
ever  evolved.  A  great  laboratory  such  as  that, 
for  example,  of  Siemens  and  Halake  in  Ger- 
many, witnesses  marvels  that  transcend  the 
aspirations  of  the  alchemists.  Electricity, 
which  has  made  possible  a  temperature  of  more 
than  5,000°  Centigrade,  and  the  liquefaction  of 
air,  which  has  given  to  the  chemist  an  in- 
tensity of  cold  such  as  Fahrenheit  never 
dreamed  of,  have  made  almost  all  things  pos- 
sible; and  even  now  the  work  of  the  chemist 
seems  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  was  a  paltry 
result  which  the  alchemists  sought  to  attain 
when  they  believed  that  the  baser  metals  could 
be  transmuted  into  gold.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  their  quest,  they  would  simply  have  made 
gold  worthless.  Modern  chemistry  creates 
that  which  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the 
human  race.  It  draws  from  the  atmosphere 
free  nitrc^en  with  which  to  re-fertilise  the 
earth  and  keep  it  from  exhaustion.  It  utilises 
hundreds  of  by-products  which  once  were  only 
a  nuisance  to  mankind,  and  has  turned  them 
into  channels  of  usefulness.  Synthetic  chem- 
istry creates  from  coal-tar  scores  of  valuable 
drugs;  it  makes  perfumes  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy; it  gives  us  dyes,  infinitely  more  brilliant 
and  more  lasting  than  the  dyes  which  Nature 
made.  It  has  begun  to  outdo  the  alchemist, 
since  it  has  succeeded  in  making  gems  that 
are  not  merely  as  beautiful  as  those  for  which 
men  have  given  their  very  lives,  but  which 
are  actually  identical  with  those  gcm^;.  Thus 
far,  to  be  sure,  only  the  minutest  diamonds 
have  come  from  the  chemist's  laboratory;  but 


Le  Pasquier  in  Paris  makes  rubies  which  no 

one  can  distinguish  from  the  ruUes  of  India, 
so  that,  in  fact,  pawnbrokers  have  barred  ru- 
bies from  the  gems  on  which  they  will  lend 
money.  And  yet,  as  we  said,  industrial  chem- 
istry is  only  beginning  to  show  what  it  can  do. 
Even  now,  according  to  the  scientist,  the 
water -courses  of  England  carry  to  the  sea 
each  year  sewage  to  the  value  of  more  than 
eighty  million  dollars, — a  sheer  waste,  because 
the  chemists  have  not  yet  erected  establish- 
ments vast  enough  to  utilise  it. 

This  book  by  Dr.  Philip,  who  is  a  professor 
in  the  Imperial  College  of  South  Kensington, 
takes  up  some  of  the  marvels  of  his  specialty. 
He  deals  with  high  temperatures  and  low  tem- 
peratures, with  explosives,  with  Nature's  stores 
of  fuel,  with  the  chemistry  of  the  stars,  and 
he  tells  in  a  very  interesting  chapter  how  man 
competes  with  Nature  and  what  is  the  value 
of  the  once-despised  by-product.  The  reader 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  popular  works  on 
chemistry  will  be  led  to  compare  this  book 
with  the  volume  entitled  The  Chemistry  of 
Commerce,  published  four  years  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  Dr.  Philip  writes  of  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects,  but  he  has  not  treated 
them  quite  so  fully  or  so  clearly  as  did  Pro- 
fessor Duncan.  He  is  less  fond  of  the  con- 
crete. He  does  not  mention  names  and  places 
and  actual  experiments,  and  thereby  his  stor? 
loses  something  of  its  point,  nor  is  it  always 
quite  so  clear  and  satisfactory.  None  the  less, 
he  has  written  a  most  interesting  volume, 
which  deserves  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every 
intelligent  and  well-educated  man.  One  may 
care  nothing  for  chemistry  in  the  abstract ; 
but  he  will  read  a  book  like  this  for  the  pure 
interest  of  it.  and  because  it  will  broaden  his 
knowledge  of  life  and  give  him  an  insight 
into  the  extraordinary  practical  achievements 
of  modern  science. 
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Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Poetry  of  Nature.  Selected  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke  for  Country  Life  in  America. 

The  selection  includes  sixty  poems. 
There  is  also  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  and  sixteen  illustrations  in 
photogravure  by  Henry  Troth. 

Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

You  and  Some  Others.  Being  Poems  for 
Occasions.  By  Agnes  Greene  Foster. 
The  Decorations  by  Will  Jenkins. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition. 

Ruba'iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  By  Edward 
FitzGerald.  (Author's  Final  Revision.) 
With  the  Literal  Omar.  Edited  by  Ar- 
thur Guiterman.  With  Eight  Illustrations 
by  Gilbert  James. 

Bein^  a  version  of  those  quatrains  of 
the  original  upon  which  FitzGerald's 
poem  was  based. 

The  •Macmillan  Conupany: 

The    Great    Divide.     By    William    Vaughn 
-  Moody. 

A  play  in  three  acts. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Yzdra.    By  Louis  V.  Ledoux. 
A  tragedy  in  three  acts. 

MEMOIRS,  BIOGRAPHY 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Louis  Renee  de  Keroualle.  (Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.)     By  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant. 

Concerning  the  life  of  Charles  IPs 
famous  mistress,  whom  he  created 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 

The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Morton 
Stanley.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Dorothy 
Stanley. 

A  complete  story  of  Stanley's  life ;  his 
youth  in  America,  his  service  and  ex- 
periences in  the  Civil  War,  his  return 
to  England,  his  early  dreams  and  am- 
bitions, with  the  inspiring  narrative  of 
their  complete  fulfilment.  The  volume 
is  fully  illustrated  with  portraits,  maps 
and  other  illustrations. 

Recollections.    By  Washington  Gladden. 

The  story  of  a  long  life  and  varied 
career  as  editor,  preacher  and  civic  re- 


former. The  volume  contains  many 
anecdotes  of  prominent  men,  and  many 
commentaries  on  the  political,  industrial, 
social  and  religious  movements  with 
which  Dr.  Gladden  has  been  connected. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

My  Day.  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life. 
By  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor. 

The  whole  length  of  Mrs.  Pryor*s 
eventful  life  is  reviewed,  beginning  with 
her  childhood  in  an  old  Virginia  home. 
Seventy  odd  years  are  covered  by  this 
record.  In  them  Mrs.  Pryor  saw  and 
knew  many  of  the  great  figures,  both 
Northern  and  Southern,  who  made,  our 
history. 

A  Lady  of  the  Old  Regime.  By  Ernest  F. 
Henderson. 

The  book  treats  of  the  sister-in-law 
of  Louis  XIV  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  was  an  inmate  of  his  palace.  Be- 
ing a  woman  of  wit  and  with  uncom- 
mon gifts  of  expression,  she  has  left  in 
her  letters  a  striking  picture  of  what  the 
court  was  and  what  went  on  there. 
From  these  letters  and  all  other  avail- 
able sources  of  information  Dr.  Hender- 
son has  made  a  remarkably  vivid  pic- 
ture of  life  in  the  old  French  court  and 
of  the  part  played  in  it  by  this  remark- 
able woman. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Home  Letters  of  General  Sherman.  Edited 
by  M.   A.   DeWolfe  Howe. 

These  letters  tell  not  only  of  Sher- 
man's life  at  West  Point  and  later  in 
California  before  the  war,  but  they  give 
his  first  impressions  of  such  important 
events  as  Bull  Run,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg. 
and  the  March  through  Georgia,  and 
incidentally  his  opinions  of  the  many 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

RELIGION,    SCIKNCE.    POTTTICS.    PHI- 

LOSOl^HY 

Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

The  Works  of  Jesus.  Being  the  Bible  Nar- 
rative of  His  Acts  of  Healing  and  Other 
Deeds,  in  Chronological  Order.  Arranged 
by  Edna  S.  Little. 

No  comment  whatsoever  is  given,  but 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  is  ap- 
pended as  Christ's  own  summary  of  His 
teachings. 

Punk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

The  Doors  of  life,  or  Little  Studies  of 
Self-Healing.     By  Walter  DeVoe. 

The  author's  nurnose  in  the  fifty-five 
brief  chapters  of  this  volume  is  to  show 
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that  one  may  reasonably  expect  to  at- 
tain youth  and  health  of  mind  and  body 
through  the  exercise  of  his  own  will 
made  flexible  to  varied  conditions  of  life 
and  to  the  tenor  of  his  own  disposition. 

The  Education  of  the  Will.  The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Self-Culture.  By  Jules 
Payot.  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.  Authorised  Transla- 
tion by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.  From  the 
Thirtieth  French  Edition. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  discussion 
of  the  evils  which  must  be  combated 
in  educating  the  will,  and  then  pro-  ' 
ceeds  to  show  the  possibilities  that  lie 
in  its  judicious  training.  The  author 
touches,  for  example,  upon  the  relations 
to  athletic  exercise,  to  intellectual  la- 
bour, while  bodily  hygiene,  eating, 
drinking,  etc.,  are  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  education  for  the  will. 

Houghton  MifHin  Company: 

American  Foreign  Policy.  By  a  Diplomatist. 
The  author  analyses  the  present  sit- 
uation of  the  world's  diplomacy.  He 
states  the  newly  gained  importance  of 
America  in  the  balance  of  international 
affairs,  and  lays  down  both  suggestively 
and  convincingly  the  policy  which  she 
must  pursue  for  the  future.  The  scope 
of  the  book  is  shown  by  the  titles  of 
its  chapters:  "The  Policy  of  Under- 
standings"; "Relations  with  Europe"; 
"The  Recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine"; "The  Latin  Republics";  "The 
Far  East";  "The  Near  East";  "Diplo- 
matic Service  in  the  State  Department" ; 
"The  Future  of  Our  International  Po- 
sition." 

The  American  People.  A  Study  in  National 
Psychology.     By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

Mr.  Low  traces  the  development  of 
the  American  national  consciousness 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  shows  that  we  are  a  new  race 
and  not  a  mere  amalgam  of  races.  He 
observes  that  America  is  not  simply  a 
geographical  expression,  but  the  name 
of  a  country  whose  people  present  dis- 
tinct, coherent  and  highly  individual 
traits  and  characteristics  distinguishing 
them  from  all  other  peoples. 

Religion  and  Miracle.  By  George  A.  Gor- 
don. 

Dr.  Gordon  examines  the  relation  of 
miracles  to  the  Christian  religion,  not  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  destroy  the  belief  in 
miracles,  but  to  show  that  where  miracle 
has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  true  Christi- 
anity remains  in  its  essence  entire;  and 
that  the  fortune  of  religion  should  not 
be  identified  with  the  fortune  of  mira- 
cle. He  takes  up  successively  "Belief 
in  God  and  Miracle."  "Jesus  Christ  and 
Miracle,"  "The  Christian  Life  and 
Miracle." 


Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Nerves  and  Common  Sense.    By  Annie  Pay- 
son  Call. 

Containing  practical  suggestions  for 
immediate  and  continued  relief  for  those 
who  are  suffering  from  nervous  strain, 
.which  they  are  unable  to  account  for 
or  to  throw  off.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  are :  "Habit  and  Nervous 
Strain'  ;  "How  Women  Can  Keep  From 
Being  Nervous";  "Quiet  vs.  Chronic 
Excitement";  "The  Tired  Emphasis"; 
and  "How  To  Be  Really  111  and  Get 
Well." 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

(The  Columbia  University  Press.) 
Light.     By   Richard   C.   MacLaurin,   LL.D., 
Sc.D.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Consisting  of  lectures  given  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
during  the  winter  of  iqoSkx).  The  sub- 
jects are  as  follows:  "Early  Contribu- 
tion to  Optical  Theory";  "Colour  Vis- 
ion and  Colour  Photography":  "Dis- 
persion and  Absorption";  "Spectro- 
scopy"; "Polarisation";  "The  Laws  of 
Reflection  and  Refraction";  "The  Prin- 
ciple of  Interference";  "Crystals";  "Dif- 
fraction"; and  "Light  and  Electricity." 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Social  Service  and  the  Art  of  Healing.*  By 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

The  author's  aim  in  Social  Service 
and  the  Art  of  Healing,  dedicated  "To 
the  Social  Workers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital,  whose  fruitful  labours 
this  book  lamely  but  mo^t  gratefully  de- 
scribes," is  to  set  forth  the  methods  by 
which  the  medical,  social  and  educa- 
tional work  are  now  being  drawn  to- 
gether for  the  public  good. 

The  Open   Court  Publishing   Company: 

The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul.  Peter,  John, 
Andrew  and  Thomas.     By  Bernard  Pick. 

Being  a  picture  of  Christianity  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  giv- 
ing an  account  of  Christian  develop- 
ment. With  notes,  index  and  bibliog- 
raphy. 

The   Problem  of  Evil.     By  Marion  LeRoy 
Burton,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Yale). 

A  criticism  of  the  philosophical  basis 
of  the  Augustinian  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  evil. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

Talks  on  High  Themes  for  Young  Chris- 
tians.    By  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D. 

Presenting  lofty  ideals,  with  helpful 
hints  as  to  the  way  to  reach  them. 

The  Song  of  the  Infinite.    By  Frank  Crane. 

A  monograph  on  the  One  Hundred 
and  Third  Psalm. 
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A  Crusade  of  Brotherhood.     By  Augustus 
Field  Beard. 

A  history  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  the  past  sixty  years. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

In  Starland  With  a  Three-Inch  Telescope. 
By  William  Tyler  Olcott. 

A  conveniently  arranged  guide  for  the 
use  of  the  amateur  astronomer.  With 
forty  diagrams  of  the  constellations  and 
eight  of  the  moon. 

The  University  Press: 

(Sewanee,  Tenn.) 

The  Teaching  of  Our  Lord  as  to  the  Indis- 
solubility of  Marriage.  By  Stuart  Law- 
rence Lyson,  M.A.     (Oxon.) 

Based  on  a  paper  read  before  the 
clergy  of  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  1908, 
and  which,  somewhat  expanded,  >yas 
again  read  last  August  to  the  Extension 
Session  of  the  University  of  the  South. 


HISTORY,  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Spain 
During  the  Last  Century.  By  Rachel 
Challice. 

During  her  long  stay  in  Madrid  the 
author  was  afforded  particular  facilities 
for  the  study  of  the  facts  which  she  sets 
forth  in  her  history  of  Spanish  court 
life  in  the  past  century.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  great 
celebrities  of  Spain. 

The  Confidantes  of  a  King.  The  Mistresses 
of  Louis  XV.  By  E.  DeGoncourt.Trans- 
lated  by  Ernest  Dowson. 

An  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Court  of  France  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XV  and  a  study  of  the  influence  on  his 
character  and  actions  of  many  well- 
known  Queens  of  Beauty,  amongst 
them  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  Mme.  du 
Barry  and  the  Demoiselles  de  Nesle. 

Francis  Joseph  and  His  Times.  By  Sir  Hor- 
ace Rumbold,  Bart. 

The  first  two  or  three  chapters  deal 
with  the  family  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
two  predecessors  upon  the  throne.  The 
author  then  takes  up  the  important  po- 
litical events  since  1830  or  thereabout 
until  the  present  time.  These  chapters 
include  the  revolutions  in  the  forties  in 
Austria-Hungary,  the  German  disturb- 
ances about  the  same  time;  the  French 
revolution  of  1848,  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia, the  war  with  France,  the  war  of 
independence  in  Italy,  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  the  different  important  political 
congresses;  and  the  final  chapters  dis- 
cuss the  present  Balkan  changes  and  the 
relations  of  Austria  with  Turkey. 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Famous  Cathedrals.  As  Seen  and  Described 
by  Great  Writers.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Esther  Singleton. 

In  her  introduction  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  cathedrals  Miss  Singleton  writes: 
"I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the 
reader  a  varied  list,  at  the  same  time 
not  omitting  those  that  all  the  world 
agrees  are  the  most  celebrated.  I  have 
also  tried  to  vary  the  text  as  much  as 
possible,  making  some  selections  that 
are  architectural ;  some  that  are  descrip- 
tive ;  some  that  are  historical ;  and  add- 
ing a  few  impressionist  pictures,  like 
those  of  Bourges  and  St.  Isaac's." 

DufHcld  and  Company: 

The  Literary  History  of  the  Adelphi  and  Its 
Neighbourhood.     By  Austin  Brereton. 

A  second  edition  with  new  introduc- 
tion, photogravure  frontispiece  and 
twenty-seven    other   illustrations. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Seven  English  Cities.    By  W.  D.  Howells. 

Mr.  Howells  describes  his  modest 
liking  for  Liverpool,  discusses  some 
merits  of  Manchester,  enjoys  himself  in 
"smokiest  Sheffield,"  finds  a  nine-days' 
wonder  in  York,  spends  the  day  at  Don- 
caster,  visits  Old  Boston,  and  finally 
indulges  in  a  good-tempered  chronicle 
of   English   characteristics. 

A  Fantasy  of  Mediterranean  Travel.  By 
S.  G.  Bayne. 

A  humorous  account  of  a  cruise 
through  the  Mediterranean  with  visits 
to  Madeira,  Spain,  Cadiz.  Seville,  Al- 
hambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Smyrna, 
Holy  Land,  Jerusalem.  River  Jordan, 
Jericho,  Dead  Sea,  Egypt,  Cairo.  The 
Nile,  Messina,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome, 
Villefranche,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Eng- 
land. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  Half  in  the 
United  States  of  America  During  1798, 
I7QQ,  1800,  1801  and  1802.  By  John  Davis. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  J. 
Morrison. 

The  work  was  first  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1803.  It  is  a  story  of  wanderings 
from  New  York  to  South  Carolina,  and 
as  such  affords  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Old  Boston  Days  and  Ways.  By  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford. 

An  account  of  the  phases  of  life  and 
the  famous  events  during  the  period 
"from  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution  to 
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the  time  when  the  town  became  a  city. 
Some  of  the  chapters  deal  with  such  in- 
teresting subjects  as  the  literary  folk, 
the  journalistic  enterprises,  the  growth 
of  the  social  life,  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Boston  theatres,  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  some  of  their  famous  stars." 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Old  Town.    By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Mr.  Riis  gives  a  picture  of  his  boy- 
hood home,  the  queer  little  Danish  town 
of  Ribe.  He  tells  of  life  in  the  old  days, 
of  the  sports  and  pranks  of  children,  of 
the  quaint  and  curious  customs  of  their 
elders. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.    By  Hen- 
ry C.  Shelley. 

Setting  forth  the  historical  and  lit- 
erary associations  of  those  ancient  hos- 
telries,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
most  notable  coffee-houses,  clubs  and 
pleasure  gardens  of  the  British  metrop- 
olis.    The  volume  is  fully  illustrated. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Through  the  French  Provinces.     By  Ernest 
Peixotto. 

Being  a  series  of  sketches  of  out-of- 
the-way  towns  and  chateaux  in  Tou- 
raine,  Gascony,  Auvergne,  Provence 
and  the  Northern  Provinces.  The  vol- 
ume contains  eighty-five  drawings  by 
the  author. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

Historical  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Compiled  by  Frank  Bergen  Kellcy.  From 
Origmal  Observations  and  Contributions 
Made  by  Members  and  Friends  of  the  City 
TTistory  Club  of  New  York.  With  Seventy 
Maps,  and  Diagrams  and  Forty-Six  Illus- 
trations. 

A  guide-book  to  New  York  City  and 
its  environs,  in  the  form  of  various  ex- 
cursions, carefully  laid  out,  with  full 
directions  and  maps.  It  describes  build- 
ings and  landmarks  now  standing,  and 
refers  to  historical  events  which  have 
taken  place  either  in  them,  or  on  their 
sites.  There  are  excursions  to  all 
points  of  the  city,  and  special  ones  to 
museums  and  art  galleries,  by  water,  by 
automobile,  for  children,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL 

American  Book  Company: 

Practical  Agriculture.    By  John  W.  Wilkin- 
son, A.M. 

A  brief  treatise  on  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  stock  feeding,  animal 
husbandry  and  road  building. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 
The  Technique  of  Speech.    A  Guide  to  the 


Study  of  Diction  According  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Resonance.    By  Dora  Duty  Jones. 

The  author's  basic  principle  is  pure 
pronunciation,  and  she  shows  that  this 
is  all-important,  not  only  to  clearness 
of  speech,  but  to  resonance  of  voice  in 
speaking  and  singing.  She  teaches  con- 
scious control  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
explains  their  positions  in  proclaiming 
each  sound. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Esthetics.    By  Kate  Gordon. 

A  text-book  for  courses  in  esthetics 
such  as  are  given  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  college  curriculum. 

College  Algebra.  By  H.  L.  Rietz,  Ph.D., 
and  A.  R.  Crathorne,  Ph.D. 

Selections  from  the  Critical  Writings  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  F.  C.  Prescott. 

Lo<?ic.  Inductive  and  Deductive.  By  Adam 
Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D. 

An  introduction  to  scientific  method. 

Narrative  and  Lvric  Poems.  For  Students. 
Edited  by  S.  S.  Seward,  Jr. 

This  recollection  is  supplemented  by 
Notes,  Suggestive  Studies  and  a  Gen- 
eral Survey. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  First  Year  Science. 
By  Waterman  S.  C.  Russell,  A.M.,  and 
Howard  Clinton  Kelly,  A.B. 

For  Secondary  Schools. 

A  College  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlain  and  Rollin  D. 
Salisbury. 

In  the  American  Science  Series.  It 
is  intended  primarilv  for  college  stu- 
dents who  are  already  in  possession  of 
the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology. 

Exercises  in  French  Composition  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William 
Koren. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

Select  Orations.  Illustrating  American  Po- 
litical History.  Selected  and  edited  by 
Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  Ph.D. 

Comprising  a  large  number  of  ora- 
tions which  have  vitally  affected  Amer- 
ican history.  It  is  therefore  of  inter- 
est to  students  of  two  classes — students 
of  United  States  history  looking  for 
source  material  and  students  of  ora- 
tory looking  for  specimen  orations  of 
especial  worth. 

FICTION 

D.  Apple  ton  and  Company: 

Seymour  Charlton.    By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 

On  the  eve  of  his  marriage  to  Gladys 
Copland,    the    daughter   of   a    London 
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shopkeeper,  Seymour  Charlton  becomes 
the  heir  of  Brentwood,  a  title  which, 
being  the  youngest  son,  he  had  never 
really  expected  to  come  to  him.  Sud- 
denly thrust  into  a  position  of  unex- 
pected prominence,  the  young  wife  finds 
it  a  difficult  task  to  fulfil  the  demands 
made  upon  her  as  mistress  of  Andover 
House.  Ihe  story  deals  mainly  with  the 
troubles  of  their  married  life,  their  es- 
trangement, due  to  the  man's  neglect, 
and  his  struggle  and  ultimate  success  in 
winning  again  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  wife. 

The  Deeper  Stain.    By  Frank  Hird. 

The  heroine  of  this  story  of  English 
life  is  Beatrice  Stratton,  the  daughter 
of  a  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 
It  falls  to  Beatrice  to  bear  the 
troubles  of  the  family,  which  consists 
of  herself,  her  father,  mother,  a  sister 
and  a  brother  in  India.  This  brother, 
Beatrice  discovers,  has  forged  the  name 
of  the  man  she  is  to  marry.  She  accepts 
one  burden  after  another,  but  finally 
.   happiness  comes  into  her  life. 

The  Bohhs-Mcrrill  Company: 

The    Diamond    Master.      By    JacQues    Fu- 
trelle. 

In  the  same  mail  five  prominent  deal- 
ers in  precious  stones  in  New  York  each 
received  in  an  ordinary  box  a  large, 
sparkling  diamond  of  almost  priceless 
value.  The  boxes  bore  no  marks  of 
identification  and  the  dealers  were  great- 
ly puzzled.  Later  each  one  is  advised 
that  the  diamond  is  a  gift,  and  the 
sender  arranges  for  a  conference  with 
the  dealers.  He  then  explains  to  them 
that  he  has  at  his  command  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  these  precious  stones, 
and  that  unless  they  accept  his  proposi- 
tion to  purchase  from  him  one  million 
dollars'  worth  he  will  cause  to  be  placed 
on  the  market  such  a  quantity  of  dia- 
monds that  the  whole  trade  in  these 
stones  will  be  ruined.  The  dealers'  sus- 
picions are  aroused  and  detectives  are 
at  once  set  to  work  to  discover  the 
young  man's  secret.  He  is  traced  to 
a  small  town  in  New  Jersey,  where  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Kellner  had  been 
making  the  diamonds,  and  for  whom 
Wynne  had  been  acting  as  agent.  Kell- 
ner is  found  to  have  been  mysteriously 
murdered  and  his  secret  dies  with  him. 

Brcntano's: 

The  Dupe.    By  Gerald  Biss. 

The  plot  centres  about  the  murder  of 
Geoffrey  Cahil,  a  young  man  from  Aus- 
tralia, on  his  way  to  visit  wealthy  rela- 
tives in  England.  About  to  commit  sui- 
cide, Roger  Severn  is  rescued  by  a  man 
who  cares  for  him  at  his  lodgings.  This 
man.  Scobell,  explains  the  object  of  Geof- 
frey's visit,  which  he  says  was  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  tells  Roger  that  instead 


of  continuing  he  had  gone  to  Paris.  For 
a  certain  sum  Scobell  persuades 
Roger  to  impersonate  Geoffrey  and 
make  this  visit.  At  Scobell's  request 
Roger  takes  a  box  in  the  cab  as  far  as 
Victoria  Station.  This,  Scobell  said, 
contained  Geoffrey's  clothes,  and  that  he 
would  call  for  it  that  evening.  Roger 
followed  instructions,  made  the  visit, 
which  ended  sooner  than  Scobell  ex- 
pected, and  returned  to  London.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  trickery  until  he 
reads  in  the  paper  about  the  "Victoria 
Station  Mystery."  All  this  time  the 
black  box  which  contained,  instead  of 
Geoffrey's  clothes,  the  dead  body  of  the 
young  man,  had  remained  unopened  at 
the  station.  Roger  immediately  states 
the  facts  at  Scotland  Yard,  and.  under 
police  supervision,  is  allowed  to  aid  in 
the  search  for  the  daring  criminal. 

Cassell  and  Company: 

The  Red  Saint.     By  Warwick  Deeping. 

A  romance  of  the  troublous  times  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  heroine  is  Denise,  who  lives  a  lone- 
ly life  in  a  forest  hermitage.  She 
is  looked  upon  by  the  country  people  as 
being  almost  a  saint  and,  owing  to  her 
mass  of  copper-coloured  hair,  becomes 
known  as  "The  Red  Saint." 

The  Century  Company: 

Aunt  Amity's  Silver  Wedding.    And  Other 
Stories.    By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

Four  short  stories  of  negro  life  in  the 
South:  "Aunt  Amity's  Silver  Wed- 
ding"; "Petty  Larceny";  "The  Hair  of 
the  Dog" ;  and  "Thanksgiving  on  Craw- 
fish Bayou."  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele,  A.  B.  Frost 
and  others. 

Little  Sister  Snow.     By  Frances  Little. 

Picturing  the  life  of  a  little  Japanese 
maiden.  Love  comes  into  her  life  when 
the  young  American,  Richard  Melton 
Merrit,  who  has  a  government  position 
in  Japan,  makes  his  home  with  Yuki 
San's  parents.  When  Merrit  goes  back 
to  Atjierica  to  wed  the  girl  of  whom 
he  had  told  Yuki  San  he  leaves  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  love  the  Japanese 
maiden  bears  for  him,  and  she  confides 
it  only  to  her  diary.  This  she  after- 
wards gives  to  the  flames  in  the  temple 
of  Buddha  and  dutifully  resigns  herself 
to  a  marriage  arranged  by  her  parents 
with  a  Japanese  officer. 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company: 

Alice  in  Sunderland.    By  Jane  Anne  Torrey. 

Being  experiences  from  the  day-book 
of  a  country  school  teacher. 

Kentucky  of  Kentucky.     By  H.  Henderson 
Kniffin. 

A  romance  of  the  blue  grass  region. 
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G,  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

The  Fortunate  Prisoner.  By  Max  Pember- 
ton. 

After  being  released  from  prison,  hav- 
ing served  a  term  of  seven  years,  John 
Canning  finds  himself  heir  to  millions. 
Through  Ernest  Holly,  the  one  friend 
who  remains  true  to  him  despite  his 
prison  life,  he  learns  that  Bell  Island 
IS  for  sale,  and  with  his  newly  acquired 
wealth  he  is  enabled  to  make  the  pur- 
chase at  once.  When  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  hear  of  the  purchase  they 
resent  the  intrusion  of  the  newcomer, 
and  Japhon  Kearney,  the  keeper  of  the 
Castle  at  Bell  Island,  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  T)lan  a  shipwreck  for  the  vessel 
which  is  carrying  Canning  to  his  new 
home.  The  plans,  however,  are  frus- 
trated by  Kearney's  daughter,  and  Can- 
ning comes  to  live  on  the  island  not- 
withstanding the  resentment  of  its  peo- 
ple. But  when  they  discover  that  he  is 
an  ex-convict  his  struggle  for  exist- 
ence among  them  becomes  a  very  stren- 
uous one.  He  finally  returns  to  London, 
where  he  is  met  by  Jessie  Kearney,  who 
loves  him  in  spite  of  all. 

The  Long  Shadow.    By  B.  M.  Bower. 

A  Western  story  in  which  Billy  Boyle, 
a  cowboy,  tries  in  vain  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  a  large  cattle  ranch  owned  by  a 
man  in  the  East. 

Samantha  on  Children's  Rights.  By  Josiah 
Allen's  Wife.     (Marietta  Holley.) 

Here  Samantha,  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  with  children,  sets  forth  her 
views  on  the  subject  of  their  training. 
She  advocates  common  sense  as  one  of 
the  great  essentials  in  the  proper  train- 
ing of  a  child,  and  believes  that  parents 
should  be  as  fair  and  courteous  in  their 
dealing  with  children  as  they  would  be 
with  people  of  their  own  age. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Where  Snow  is  Sovereign.  A  Romance  of 
the  Glaciers.  By  Rudolph  Stratz.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Mary  J.  Saf- 
ford. 

An  intense  desire  to  feel  and  to  know 
the  freedom  and  inspiration  of  the 
heights  leads  Elizabeth  von  Randa, 
against  her  husband's  wishes,  to  climb 
the  Alps.  She  braved  the  dangers  of 
mountain  climbing,  and  felt  repaid  in 
that  it  made  her  a  different  creature. 
She  felt  that  she  had  looked  death  in 
the  face,  had  accomplished  things  that 
she  had  believed  impossible,  had  con- 
quered her  own  weakness,  and  thus 
gained  a  feeling  of  .self-respect.  In  this 
mood,  high  up  in  the  Alps,  she  meets 
a  man  of  great  strength  and  magnetism. 
The  two  are  drawn  together  and  they 
discover  that  a  deep  love  exists  in  the 
heart  of  each  for  the  other.    After  an 


earnest  struggle  Elizabeth  knows  that 
nothing,  not  even  her  love  for  the 
strong  man  of  the  mountains,  could 
cause  her  to  break  up  the  home  where 
she  had  known  love  and  to  bring  unhap- 
piness  to  her  little  daughter.  Then,  with 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  Elizabeth,  in  the 
presence  of  the  High  Alps  which  had 
brought  them  together,  bade  farewell  to 
her  dear  friend  of  the  mountains. 

The  Island  of  Regeneration.  A  Story  of 
What  Ought  to  Be.  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady. 

A  young  woman  after  having  been 
tossed  about  in  a  small  boat  in  the  Pa- 
cific, is  cast  ashore  upon  a  tropical 
island  which  is  uninhabited  save  by  a 
young  man  she  finds  there.  He  appears 
to  be  a  European,  but  is  dressed  as  a 
savage  and  incapable  of  any  speech. 
Krom  a  few  relics  which  the  girl  finds 
she  deduces  that  the  man  had  been  cast 
upon  the  island  in  early  childhood  in 
company  with  a  mother,  who  had  died 
there.  The  newcomer  is  a  brilliant, 
highly  educated  woman,  with  very  rad- 
ical views  on  many  subjects.  She  at 
once  undertakes  the  education  of  the 
young  man,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
three  years  which  they  spend  on  the 
island  together  imparts  to  him  all  that 
her  training  and  education  have  given 
her,  and  he  in  turn  influences  her  to 
give  up  her  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
Bible  and  Christianity.  Then  the  love 
for  each  other  which  comes  to  them 
gradually  is  at  first  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties, but  these  eventually  are  swept 
away  and  a  happy  union  made  possible. 

Doubleday,  Pajzc  and  Company: 

Daphne  in  Kiztroy  Street.    By  E.  Ncsbit. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  the  hero- 
ine, in  company  with  her  little  sister 
Doris,  is  about  to  leave  the  select  school 
in  Krance  where  she  has  been  a  pupil 
for  many  years.  They  arrive  in  Eng- 
land on  the  dav  of  their  father's  funeral. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mere  inci- 
dent in  their  lives,  as  the  parent  had 
been  almost  a  stranger  to  them.  Life 
at  home  under  the  management  of  rela- 
tives for  whom  they  have  no  regard  be- 
comes intolerable  to  the  young  people 
and  "Daffy"  decides  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
They  run  off  to  London  and  rent  a  room 
in  Fitzroy  Street.  Here  the  girls  make 
many  friends,  mostly  among  the  art 
students,  and  after  a  number  of  roman- 
tic experiences  "Daffy"  falls  in  love 
with  one  of  them. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Involuntary  Chaperon.  By  Margaret 
Cameron. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  series  of  letters 
written  to  a  friend  by  a  young  widow 
who.  on  a  trip  to  South  America,  acts 
as  chaperon  to  a  girl  of  seventeen  who 
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is  being  sent  away  from  a  suitor  with 
whom  she  had  been  willing  and  ready  to 
elope.  Cupid,  however,  wins  the  day, 
for  eventually  the  young  man  from 
whom  the  girl's  mother  had  determined 
to  separate  her  follows  the  party  to 
South  America. 

Carlotta's     Intended.     By     Ruth     McEnery 
Stuart. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  an  Italian  quarter 
of  New  York,  and  the  story  tells  of  the 
love  affairs  of  Carlotta,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  fruit  dealer. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Phoebe  Deane.     By  Grace  Livingston  Hill 
Lutz. 

Phoebe  Deane,  who  is  an  orphan,  fig- 
ures as  the  principal  character  in  the 
author's  new  story  of  life  in  New  York 
in  1830.  Phoebe  makes  a  brave  struggle 
against  the  plotting  of  a  disagreeable 
sister-in-law,  and  in  the  end.  with  the 
assistance  of  Marcia  Schuyler,  who  was 
the  heroine  of  Miss  Lutz's  book  by  that 
title,  >yhich  was  published  last  autumn, 
sets  aside  the  plans  made  for  her  against 
her  will  and  marries  the  man  of  her  own 
choosing. 

The  MacmiUan  Company: 

My  Pets.    By  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Newly  translated  by  Alfred  Allison. 

A,  C,  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Homesteaders.    By  Kate  and  Virgil  D. 
Boyles. 

Jack  Carroll  and  his  sister  leave  their 
home  in  Kentucky  and  travel  West  to 
take  up  claims  in  the  free  range  cattle 
district.  They  are  looked  upon  as  in- 
truders by  Frank  LaDue  and  a  band  of 
his  lawless  followers,  and  Jack  has  a 
desperate  struggle  in  making  a  settle- 
ment. Eventually  he  loses  his  life, 
which  is  avenged  by  neighbour  Tom 
Burrington,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Jack's  sister.  Tom  takes  Josephine  back 
to  Kentucky,  but  later  she  returns  to 
the  West,  determined  to  maintain  the 
claims  for  which  her  brother  had  lost  his 
life. 

A  Volunteer  with  Pike.     By  Robert  Ames 
Ben  net. 

The  time  of  the  story  is  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  character  of 
chief  interest  is  Dr.  John  Robinson,  who 
was  a  member  of  Zebulon  Pike's  explor- 
ing expedition.  The  theme  is  the  love 
of  Dr.  John  for  the  beautiful  Mexican 
girl,  Senorita  Vallois. 

The  Pilgrun  Press: 

The  Shepherd  of  Jebel  Nur.     By  William 
Allen  Knight. 

The  scene  bf  this  new  portrayal  of 
shepherd  life  in  the  Orient  is  located 


definitely  in  a  region  brought  afresh  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  by  the  terrible 
massacres  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

JUVENILE 
D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Florence   Nightingale.     The   Angel    of   the 
Crimea.    By  Laura  E.  Richards. 

A  story  for  young  people.  The  author 
here  tells  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  work  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and 
sets  forth  the  difficulties  and  discour- 
agement under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

The    Red    Caps    of    Lyons.     By    Herbert 
Hayens. 

A  story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Tales  of  the  Red  Children.    By  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown  and  James  Mackintosh  Bell. 

Consisting  of  American  and  Canadian 
Indian  legends  which  deal  principally 
with  wild  animals,  both  in  their  native 
haunts,  where  the  Indian  children  met 
and  talked  with  them,  and  in  their  daily 
life  among  themselves. 

The  Century  Company: 

When  I  Grow  Up.    Verses  and  Pictures  by 
W.  W.  Denslow. 

A  lad's  day-dreams  of  what  he  would 
like  to  be  when  he  grows  up— an  auto- 
ist  one  day,  a  clown  another,  a  hunter, 
a  baseball  player,  cowboy,  pirate.  With 
twenty- four  full  pages  in  colour; 
twenty-four  full-page  half-tones;  also 
chapter  headings,  tailpieces  and  mar- 
ginal drawings. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Story  of  Hereward.    The  Champion  of 
England.     By  Douglas  C.  Sfedman,  B.A. 

The  life  story  of  "the  last  of  the 
Saxon  heroes." 

Stories    from    the    Faerie   Queene.     Retold 
from  Spenser.    By  Lawrence  H.  Dawson. 

With  numerous  coloured  illustrations 
by  Gertrude  Hammond. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Kite  Book.    By  B.  Cory  Kilvert. 

Clever  and  amusing  verses  about 
Wally  Wimple  and  his  kite.  With 
twenty-four  large  full-page  illustrations 
in  colour  by  the  author. 

Dick  and  Dolly.    By  Carolyn  Wells. 

Dick  and  Dolly  are  brother  and  sister, 
who  have  been  left  to  the  care  of  two 
maiden  aunts.  They  are  bright  and 
happy  children  and  manage  to  keep 
things  lively  at  the  old  Dana  homestead. 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

The  Arabian  Nights. 

A  new  edition  with  about  one  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  illustrations  by  W. 
Heath  Robinson,  Helen  Stratton  and 
others. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Zoo.    By  Lilian  Gask. 

Stories  about  the  birds  and  animals 
of  the  zoo,  with  original  illustrations  by 
Dorothy  Hardy. 

Stories  from  the  Iliad.    By  H.  L.  Havell. 

Mr.  Havell  prefaces  these  Stories 
from  the  Iliad  with  an  introduction  in 
which  he  speaks  briefly  of  "The  Story," 
"The  Divine  Characters,"  "The  Humor- 
ous Characters"  and  "The  Similes." 

Through  the  Lx>oking-Glass  and  What  Alice 
Found  there.     By  Lewis  Carroll. 

With  ten  full-page  illustrations  in 
colour  and  numerous  pen-and-ink 
sketches  by  Bessie  Collins  Pease. 

Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes.  Edited 
by  Walter  Jerrold.  Illustrated  by  John 
Hassall,   R.I. 

A  collection  of  over  four  hundred  of 
the  old  favourite  nursery  rhymes.  With 
over  two  hundred  pictures. 

Doublcday,  Pa  fie  and  Company: 

Tales  of  Wonder.  Edited  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the 
Fairy  Series  in  the  Children's  Classics. 

Undine.  By  De  La  Motte  Fouque.  Adapted 
frorn  the  German  by  W.  L.  Courtney  and 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham. 

To  this  new  edition  of  Fouque's  fa- 
mous classic  Mr.  Rackham  has  contrib- 
uted many  illustrations  in  colour  and 
black  and  white. 

Trees  That  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Easy  Tree  Studies  for  all  Seasons  of  the 
Year.    By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 

In  a  simple  and  interesting  manner 
the  author  sets  forth  the  distinctive 
traits  of  each  tree,  so  that  a  child  can 
recognise  the  tree  and  tell  how  he  knows 
it.  Romantic  tree  lore  is  interwoven 
with  practical  information  as  to  the 
uses  of  trees,  and  of  woods  and  other 
forest  products.  There  are  forty-seven 
pages  of  illustrations. 

DuiHeld  and  Company: 

The  Animals  of  the  Ark.  From  the  French 
of  P.  Guizou  by  Edgar  Mills.  Pictures 
by  A.  Vimar. 

The  pictures  show  the  animals  in  all 
sorts  of  occupations  as  they  while  away 
the  time  for  the  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  of  the  flood. 

Grimm's  Animal  Stories.  By  Wilhelm  and 
Jakob  Grimm.    Translated  by  Lucy  Crane. 

A  collection  of  all  those  stories  by  the 
Grimm  brothers  which  contain  animals. 
They  are  illustrated  with  pictures  by 
Mr.  John  Rae. 


Yesterday's  Children.  Illustrated  by  Milli- 
cent  Sowerby.  Written  in  Verse  by  Githa 
Sowerby. 

A  book  of  verses  and  pictures  about 
children  of  the  long  ago. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company: 

Gulliver's  Travels.  Into  Several  Remote 
Nations  of  the  World.  By  Jonathan 
Swift.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham. 

A  new  edition  with  twelve  full-page 
illustrations  in  colour,  many  head  and 
tailpieces  in  black  and  white,  decorative 
end  papers  and  cover  design  in  gold  by 
Arthur  Rackham. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham. 

Tales  arranged  for  the  young  reader 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.  This  new  edition  has 
twelve  full-page  illustrations  in  colour, 
head  and  tailpieces  throughout,  dec- 
orative end  papers  and  special  cover 
design  in  gold  on  red  ground  by  Arthur 
Rackham. 

Dana  Estes  and  Cotn^bany: 

Chatterbox.  For  1909.  Founded  by  J.  Ers- 
kine  Clarke,  M.A. 

Containing  about  forty  stories  (all 
with  illustrations),  anecdotes,  natural 
history  papers,  poetry,  and  numerous 
articles  of  general  information. 

The  Sarah  Jane;  Dicky  Dalton,  Captain.  A 
Story  of  Tugboating  in  Portland  Harbour. 
By  James  Otis. 

The  second  volume  in  the  series  of 
Business  Venture  Stories.  It  deals 
with  the  efforts  of  two  venturesome 
American  boys  to  manage  and  operate 
a  small  tugboat. 

The  Minute  Boys  of  New  York  City.  By 
James  Otis. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  that  time  in 
New  York  City  from  the  middle  of  May, 
1775,  until  the  return  of  Governor  Try- 
on  in  July  of  the  same  year,  be- 
ing chiefly  concerned  with  the  encamp- 
ment of  General  Wooster  at  Harlem. 

R.  P.  Fen  no  and  Company: 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  I^rom  this  World 
to  that  which  is  to  Come.  By  John  Ban- 
yan. 

A  new  edition  illustrated  in  colour  by 
Ambrose  Dudley. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

When  Roggie  and  Reggie  Were  Five.  By 
Gertrude  Smith. 

When  Roggie  and  Reggie's  father  be- 
comes a  U.  S.  Senator  they  leave  their 
home  in  Southern  California  and  take 
up  life  at  Washington.  Here  Roggie 
and  Reggie  visit  the  President,  see  the 
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White    House,    and    thoroughly    enjoy 
their  new  life. 

On  the  Gridiron,  and  Other  Stories  of  Out- 
door Sport.  By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams, 
S.  Scovile,  Jr.,  J.  Conover,  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson and  Paul  Hull. 

The  second  book  in  Harper's  Ath- 
letic Series.  The  sixteen  stories  tell 
of  football  contests  and  other  popular 
school  and  college  sports. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  or  The  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Shipwrecked  Family  on  an 
Uninhabited  Isle  Near  New  Guinea.  By 
David  Wyss. 

A  new  edition  with  numerous  illus- 
trations done  from  sketches  made  in 
the  tropics  by  Louis  Rhead  and  an  in- 
troduction by  W.  D.  Howell s. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  Secret  of  Old  Thunder-Head.  By 
Louise  Godfrey  Irwin. 

The  story  of  a  Vermont  vacation,  giv- 
ing the  experiences  of  a  boy  and  girl 
who  visit  their  country  cousin. 

The  Cave  of  the  Bottomless  Pool.  By  Henry 
Gardner  Hunting. 

The  scene  of  this  detective  story  is  a 
summer  camp  school. 

Houghton  MiMin  Company: 

Warriors  of  Old  Japan,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Yei  Theodora  Ozaki. 

Dealing  with  the  myths  and  legends 
of  old  Japan,  as  well  as  her  heroes  and 
traditions.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  Japanese  artists  and  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  author's  life  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Frazer. 

The  Garden  of  Eden.  Stories  from  the 
First  Nine  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
By  George  Hodges. 

A  new  volume  of  Bible  stories  bv  the 
author  of  When  the  World  was  Young. 

When  Sarah  Saved  the  Day.  By  Elsie  Sing- 
master. 

The  story  of  a  young  Pennsylvania 
German  girl,  an  orphan,  and  her  efforts 
at  home-making  while  one  of  her 
brothers  is  away  in  Alaska. 

The  Bunnikins-Bunnies  in  Camp.  By  Edith 
B.  Davidson. 

A  book  that  will  interest  children 
from  three  to  eight  years  of  age.  It 
tells  about  a  family  of  rabbits  and  their 
friends,  the  grey  squirrels,  who  camp 
out  for  the  summer. 

John  of  the  Woods.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown. 

The  story  of  a  little  boy  who  lives  in 
the  forest  with  a  |good  liermit  and 
learns  from  him  a  secret  power  over 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  which 
leads  to  many  curious  adventures. 


/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  By  George 
MacDonald. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  George  Mac- 
Donald's  fairy  tale  classics.  The  vol- 
ume is  uniform  with  The  Princess  and 
the  Goblin  and  The  Princess  and 
Curdie.  With  twelve  full-page  illus- 
trations in  colour  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Wigwam  Evenings.  Sioux  Folk  Tales  Re- 
told. By  Charles  A.  Eastrnan  and  Elaine 
Goodale   Eastman. 

Containing  twenty-seven  Indian  myths 
which  Dr.  Eastman  heard  in  his  boy- 
hood when  he  lived  among  his  own 
Indian  people. 

The  Girls  of  Fairmount.  By  Etta  Anthony 
Baker. 

Concerned  with  the  doings  of  a  lively 
group  of  girls  who  attend  the  Fair- 
mount  Boarding  School. 

Polly  and  Dolly.  By  Mary  Frances  Blais- 
dell. 

A  story  about  Polly,  Dolly,  Ned  and 
Ted  for  little  readers  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seven.  The  four  children 
and  their  dog  Jack  have  some  busy, 
happy  times  working  and  playing  to- 
gether. 

Redney  McGaw.  A  Storjr  of  the  Big  Show 
and  the  Cheerful  Spirit  By  Arthur  E. 
McFarlane. 

Redney  starts  out  to  tramp  from  New 
York  to  the  West  in  order  to  join  a 
chum.  On  his  way  he  meets  a  travelling 
circus,  with  which  he  decides  to  con- 
nect himself.  While  with  the  circus 
Redney  has  some  lively  experiences.  He 
helps  to  save  a  panther-tamer,  prevents 
a  train  wreck  and  has  a  wild  ride  on  an 
elephant. 

Betty  Baird's  Golden  Year.  By  Anna  Ham- 
lin Weikel. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  Betty  Baird  Series.  Here  we  find 
Betty  the  same  sweet  and  lovable  girl 
as  in  the  previous  volumes  and  still 
earnest  in  ner  purpose  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage. 

For  the  Norton  Name.    By  Hollis  Godfrey. 

This  book  starts  a  new  series  entitled 
The  Young  Captains  of  Industry. 
The  story  ran  as  a  serial  in  the  Youth's 
Companion.  It  tells  of  the  struggle  of 
a  young  man  to  successfully  maintain  a 
glass  factory  of  which,  at  his  father's 
death,  he  becomes  the  owner. 

Overheard  in  Fairyland.  By  Madge  A. 
Bigham. 

Stories  about  the  flowers,  trees  and 
other  elements  of  woodland  life. 
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Wonderful  Little  Lives.  By  Julia  Augusta 
Schwartz. 

A  story  of  some  of  the  smaller  inhab- 
itants of  the  field  and  the  forest,  in- 
cluding such  creatures  as  the  grass- 
hopper, the  house-fly,  the  earth-worm, 
the  spider,  the  ant,  the  busy  bee,  the 
robin,  etc. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shcpard  Company: 

Helen  Grant,  Teacher.  By  Amanda  M. 
Douglas. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Helen  Grant 
Series.  Helen  Grant,  the  interesting 
young  college  graduate,  is  a  teacher  in 
the  new  high  school  in  a  small  town. 
Her  experiences  and  encounters  with 
the  pupils,  among  whom  are  some  very 
active  youths,  offer  opportunities  for 
the  young  teacher  to  show  herself 
earnest  and  capable. 

With  Pickpole  and  Peavey;  or,  Two  Live 
Boys  on  the  East  Branch  Drive.  By  C.  B. 
Burleigh. 

The  second  volume  of  Normart 
Carver  Series.  Norman  Carver  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  crew  of  river- 
drivers,  and  he  and  his  friend,  Fred 
Warner,  experience  some  exciting  ad- 
ventures that  tax  their  strength  and 
courage  severely. 

For  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes.  By  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson. 

The  first  volume  of  the  War  for  the 
Union  Series.  The  story  is  based  on 
true  happenings,  and  the  thread  of  it  is 
the  escape  of  a  young  Union  soldier 
from  a  Southern  prison. 

Dorothy  Dainty  in  the  Country.  By  Amy 
Brooks. 

The  eighth  volume  in  the  Dorothy 
Dainty  Series.  After  the  close  of 
school  Dorothy  and  her  dear  friend 
Nancy  go  to  a  fashionable  resort,  where 
they  spend  the  summer  and  where,  with 
a  number  of  other  children,  they  have 
a  delightful  time. 

American  Patty.  A  Story  of  1812.  By 
Adele  E.  Thompson. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Brave  Heart 
Series.  Patty  is  a  brave,  winsome  girl 
of  sixteen  whose  family  have  settled 
across  the  Canadian  border  and  are  liv- 
ing in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  neighbours  and 
friendly  Indians. 

Mother  Tucker's  Seven.  By  Angelina  W. 
Wray. 

"Mother  Tucker"  is  the  refined,  deli- 
cate widow  of  a  country  clergyman  who 
lost  his  life  in  an  act  of  heroism,  and 
the  seven  children  are  of  varying  ages, 
but  all  are  busy  and  cheery. 

The  Coming  of  Hester.    By  Jean  K.  Baird. 
Hester  comes  as  a   mysterious  waif 


to  the  home  of  a  lone  woman,  still 
young,  but  who  has  settled  down  into  a 
narrow  life,  which  expands  as  the  child 
rapidly  develops  into  maturer  girlhood. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Survey.  By  Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. 

The  first  volume  of  U.  S.  Service 
Series.  It  describes  the  thrilling  ad- 
ventures of  members  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The  Football  Boys  of  Lakeport,  or  More 
Goals  than  One.   By  Edward  Stratemeyer. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Lakeport 
Series.  Telling  what  the  jolly  and 
dauntless  boys  of  Lakeport  did  when  the 
football  season  came  around. 

Winning  His  Shoulder-Straps,  or  Bob  An- 
derson at  Chatham  Military  School.  By 
Norman  Brainerd. 

The  first  volume  of  Five  Chums 
Series.  A  story  of  life  at  a  military 
school  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  dearest  honour 
to  a  student  is  to  become  an  officer,  and 
these  coveted  honours  are  secured  partly 
by  competitive  rank  and  partly  by  pop- 
ular vote. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Faery  Queen  and  Her  Knights.  Stories 
Retold  from  Edmund  Spenser.  By  the 
Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A. 

This  famous  Elizabethan  classic  re- 
told for  children.     Illustrated. 

The  Children's  Book  of  Gardening.  By  Mrs. 
Alfred  Sidgwick  and  Mrs.  Paynter. 

A  book  which  tells  the  young  reader 
how  to  make  his  garden  grow.  It  is 
written  from  the  child's  point  of  view 
and  supplies  the  information  a  child 
can  understand  and  use.  The  illustra- 
tions are  by  Mrs.  Cayley-Robinson. 

The  Water-Babies.  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 
Land-Baby.     By  Charles  Kingsley. 

A  new  and  attractive  edition  for 
w^hich  Mr.  Warwick  Goble  has  fur- 
nished thirty- two  illustrations  in  colour. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Maggie  McLanehan.   By  Gulielma  Zollinger. 

A  new  holiday  edition  with  twelve 
illustrations  by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn. 

Sure-Dart.    By  Frederick  H.  Costello. 

Described  as  a  story  of  strange  hunt- 
ers and  stranger  game  in  the  days  of 
monsters. 

Ladder  of  Moonlight.    Cotton  Myth. 

Polar  Star.    Aurora  Borealis. 

The  Mocking-Bird.    Sunrise  and  Sunset. 

By  Edith   Ogden  Harrison. 

Biblical  stonVj  retold  for  ^  children. 
Each  book  contains  two  stories. 
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Donkey  John  of  the  Toy  Valley.  By  Mar- 
garet Warner  Morley. 

A  tale  of  the  wooden-toy  makers  in  a 
famous  Austrian  valley.  The  illustra- 
tions are  reproduced  from  a  collection 
of  these  quaintly  carved  toys. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Barty  Crusoe  and  His  Man  Saturday.  By 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

A  continuation  of  the  story  of  The 
Good  Wolf, 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Childhood. 

With  pictures  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
and  verses  by  Carolyn  Wells. 

The  Children's  Book.  Edited  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  Associates:  Katharine 
Newbold  BiFdsall  and  Vivian  Burnett. 

Containing  stories,  poems,  humorous 
verses  and  useful  bits  of  information. 
With  many  illustrations,  some  of  which 
are  in  colour. 

L.  C,  Page  and  Company: 

Seven  Christmas  Candles.  By  Frances  Mar- 
garet Fox. 

This  new  story  by  the  author  of  How 
Christmas  Came  to  the  Mulvaneys  tells 
of  the  now  fortunate  Mulvaney  children 
who  shared  their  beautiful  Christmas 
with  the  alley  youngsters. 

Sweet  Nancy,  or  More  About  the  Doaor's 
Little  Girl.    By  Marion  Ames  Taggart. 

Continuing  the  story  of  the  little  maid 
and  her  comrade  father. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Old-Fashioned  Fairy  Tales.  By  Marion 
Washbume. 

Retold  from  the  poetic  version  of  Tom 
Hood.     Illustrated  by  Margaret  Webb. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince  and  His  Travelling 
•     Cloak.    By  Miss  Mulock. 

A  new  edition  with  pictures  by  Hope 
Dunlop. 

The  Saal/ield  Publishing  Company: 

Billy  Whiskers  at  the  Fair.  By  F.  G. 
Wheeler. 

Relating  the  strange  adventures  of  a 
goat  who  visits  a  fair.  Illustrated  in 
colour. 

Dicky  Delightful  in  Rainbow  Land.  By 
James  Ball  Naylor. 

The  experiences  of  a  little  boy  who 
goes  in  search  of  the  bag  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  Illustrated  in 
colour. 

Charles  Scribne/s  Sons: 

The  Story  of  Rustem  and  Other  Persian 
Hero  Tales  from  Firdusi.  By  Elizabeth 
D.  Renninger. 


The  great  hero  stories  of  Persia,  re- 
told from  the  Shah  Naameh  of  Firdusi. 
These  stand  among  the  great  folk-lore 
of  the  world.  The  book  is  illustrated  in 
colour  by  J.  L.  S.  Williams. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

A  new  edition  with  eight  full-page 
drawings  in  colour  and  more  than  fifty 
others  in  black  and  white  by  Florence 
Storer. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  or  the  History  of 
Prince  Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo.  By  M.  A. 
Titmarsh  (W.  M.  Thackeray).  Illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne. 

Described  as  "A  Fireside  Pantomime 
for  Great  and  Small  Children."  With 
twelve  illustrations  in  blue  and  black 
and  many  in  black  and  white. 

The  Circus  and  All  About  It.  By  E.  Boyd 
Smith. 

A  humorous  account  of  the  circus 
illustrated  in  colour. 

The  Complete  Mother  Goose.  Illustrated 
by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts. 

A  complete  collection  of  real  Mother 
Goose  rhymes,  together  with  many 
others  of  later  origin. 

Billy  Possum.  By  J.  Carter  Beard.  With 
Twelve  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Many 
in  Black  and  White  by  Culmer  Barnes. 

Being  a  story  about  an  opossum  as 
well  as  a  lesson  in  natural  history. 

Blue  Goops  and  Red.    By  Gelett  Burgess. 

Arranged  with  -^changing  colours, 
showing  how  blue  or  bad  goops  may 
be  converted  into  red  or  good  goops. 

Great  Operas  Told  for  Children.  Talcs 
from  the  Great  Operas  Retold.  By  John 
Prendergast. 

Mr.   Prendergast  tells  in  picture  and 
story  form  the  action   of  three  of  the^ 
best-known    operas,    Faust,    Aida    and 
Lohengrin. 

The  Helter  Skelters.    By  George  Daulton. 

The  adventures  of  a  group  of  thor- 
oughly likable  children  whose  imagi- 
nations lead  them  into  wonderful  fun 
and  occasional  mischief. 

Dick  in  the  Everglades.    By  A.  W.  Dimock. 

An  exciting  tale  of  the  adventures  of 
two  boys  who  take  a  hunting  and  ex- 
ploring trip  in  the  Everglades.  Contain- 
ing thirty-two  half-tones  from  photo- 
graphs of  alligators,  tarpon,  etc. 

Joseph  M.  Tally.     {Providence,  R.  I.): 

The  Divine  Story.  By  Rev.  Cornelius  Jo- 
seph Holland,  S.T.L. 

A  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  written 
specially  for  young  people. 
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D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

American     Business     Law.      With     Legal 
Forms.    By  John  J.  Sullivan,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

The  author's  purpose  in  this  volume 
is  "to  provide  a  text-book  for  students 
taking  a  course  in  business  law,  and 
to  answer  such  practical  legal  questions 
as  are  likely  to  perplex  the  business 
man."  After  an  introductory  chapter 
on  The  Law  in  General,  Mr.  Sullivan 
divides  his*  work  into  the  following 
books:  L  "Contracts  in  General";  IL 
"Agency,  Partnerships  and  Corpora- 
tions"; in.  "Personal  and  Real  Prop- 
erty" ;  IV.  "Suretyship  and  Guaranty 
and  Insurance";  V.  "The  Estates  of 
Decedents." 

• 

Elements  of  Transportation.    By  Emory  R. 
Johnson,  Ph.D. 

A  discussion  of  steam  railroad,  elec- 
tric railway,  and  ocean  and  inland  water 
transportation.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations and   maps. 

Army  Letters  from  an  Officer's  Wife.     By 
Frances  M.  A.  Roe. 

These  letters  relate  some  of  the  au- 
thor's experiences  during  her  life  with 
the  army  in  the  Far  West  from  1871 
to  1888. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Essays.   By  Mary  Eliza  Gully  Cole. 

Twelve  brief  essays,  among  which 
appear:  "The  Social  Life  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance" ;  "Savonarola" ;  "Shelley" ; 
"An  Interpretation  of  Emerson's 
Sphinx";  "Woman's  Work  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

The  Century  Company: 

The  Training  of  Farmers.    By  L.  H.  Bailey. 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  rural 
problem.  It  points  the  way  to  making 
the  farm  more  attractive  to  the  young 
man  and  more  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
to  broadening  and  uplifting  the  farm 
home-life,  and  to  building  up  all-around 
development. 

Dry- Farming:   Its  Principles  and  Practice. 
By  William  Macdonald. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  problem  of  til- 
lage. With  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Great  Hymns  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Com- 
piled by  Eveline  Warner-Brainerd. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Thumb-Nail 
Series.  A  collection  of  the  great  hymns 
like  "Dies  Iras,"  "Hora  Novissima," 
"Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,"  "Stabat 
Mater,"  "Jerusalem,  My  Happy  Home," 
etc.,  etc. 


Classic  Publishing  Company:  • 

Classics  of  the  Bar.    By  Alvin  V.  Sellers. 

Stories  of  the  world's  great  jury  trials 
and  a  compilation  of  forensic  master- 
pieces. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Lead,  Kindly  Light.  Intimations  from  Car- 
dinal Newman's  Hymn  by  John  Sheridan 
Zelie,  D.D. 

Eleven  short  chapters  based  on  the 
different  richly  suggestive  phrases  of 
Newman's  famous  hymn.  "O'er  Moor 
and  Fen"  takes  up  the  discipline  of  dul- 
ness  and  monotony,  and  "O'er  Crag  and 
Torrent"  deals  with  life's  passages  of 
turmoil  and  excitement.  "The  Distant 
Scene"  treats  of  anxiety,  about  the 
future,  and  "One  Step  Enough"  the 
restlessness  which  is  never  content  with 
a  step,  but  will  only  be  satisfied  with  a 
stride.  "Amid  the  Encircling  Gloom," 
"The  Garish  Day,"  "Remember  Not 
Past  Years"  and  "Lead,  Kindly  Light" 
are  other  chapters  illustrated  by  events 
in  the  life  of  Newman  and  his  friends. 

B.  W.  Dodge  and  Company: 

The  Girl  who  Earns  Her  Own  Living.  By 
Anna  Steese  Richardson. 

A  practical  hand-book  for  would-be 
workers, .  the  summing  up  of  numerous 
articles  by  the  author,  and  the  corre- 
spondence with  thousands  of  girls  dur- 
ing her  associate  editorship  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion, 

Du/Keld  and  Company: 

Pippa  Passes.    By  Robert  Browning. 

Nature.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose.  Being  a  Ghost 
Story  of  Christmas.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Recently  added  to  the  Rubric  Series. 

Practical  Recipes.    By  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter. 

A  collection  of  recipes  never  before 
published  and  now  gathered  together  by 
a  prominent  lady  in  San  Francisco 
society. 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  L. 
C.  Page  and  Company  of  Boston  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Anne  of  Avonlca  and  the  lists  indicat- 
ing the  sales  of  books  in  various  cities  of  the 
country.    We  reprint  the  letter  in  part. 

Gentlemen  : 

At  the  risk  possibly  of  your  considering  that 
the    following    does    not   come    appropriately 
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within  the  limitations  of  our  own  affairs,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  with  regard  to 
your  tables  of  best  sellers,  which  have  been 
a  feature  of  The  Bookman  for  so  long. 

Whether  or  no  all  publishers  admit  openly 
the  value  of  this  guide  in  determining  the  pop- 
ularity of  books,  we  feel  sure  that  practically 
all  do  inwardly;  at  any  rate,  we  do.     We  also 
appreciate  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  really  mathematically  accurate  rat- 
ing, although  we  do  appreciate  that  your  sys- 
tem does  so  as  nearly  as  possible — as  a  rule, 
certainly  in  most  cases  until  recently ;  but,  may 
we  i)oint  out  to  you  that  since  you  have  been 
making   the    subdivision   between   fiction   and 
juveniles  this  tends  to  work  an  apparent  in- 
justice in  some  instances.     For  example,  our 
leading    publication,    from    the    viewpoint    of 
popularity,  and  properly  one  of  the  "six  best 
sellers,"   is  Montgomery's  Anne   of  Avonlea, 
published  on  September  ist,  of  which  we  have 
already  printed  four  rather  large  editions,  with 
a  fifth  edition  now  on  press,  or  to  all  intents 
and   purposes,    five   editions   in    two   months. 
Anne  of  Avonlea  is  not  listed  in  your  sum- 
mary amon^  the  "six  best  sellers,"  because  of 
this  distinction  between  fiction  and  juveniles. 
As  you  will    see  from  the   enclosed  table, 
worked  out  from  your  printed  records,  Anne 
of  Avonlea,  classified  in  your  fiction  tables, 
had  83  points,  including  2  nrsts,  as  against  the 
sixth  of  the  "six  best  sellers,"  The  Calling  of 
Dan  Matthews,  which  you  credited  with  98 
points,    including    one    first.      But    Anne    of 
Avonlea  also  received  5  firsts  as  a  juvenile  and 
one    second,    with    a   total    of    58   additional 
points,  or  a  grand  total  of  141  points.  Accord- 
mgly,  under  your  old  system,  Anne  of  Avon- 
lea  would  have  been  ranked  No.  4;  but,  under 
your  present  system,  received  no  rating  at  all. 
Of  course,  we  appreciate  that  you  print  the 
reports  as  you  receive  them,  and  that  six  of 
your  reports  classed   Anne  of  Aiwnlea  as  a 
juvenile   instead   of   as  fiction.     These  were, 
doubtless,  reports  from  the  larger  department 
stores,  who  usually  make  a  custom  of  celling 
good  fiction,  suitable  for  younger  readers,  on 
their    so-called    juvenile    tables;    but    we   are 
quite  certain  that  each  one  of  these  dealers, 
the  department  stores  or  regular  booksellers, 
would,  if  the  point  were  brought  to  their  at- 
tention, class  Anne  of  Avonlea  as  one  of  the 
"six  best   sellers" — fiction,    and   not  only,   or 
even  as  first  choice,  as  a  juvenile. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  say  that  we 
consider  the  pofnt  in  the  above  letter  to  be 
very  well  taken.  In  the  second  place,  we  are 
making  the  letter  an  excuse  for  a  few  direct 
words  to  our  correspondents  on  the  subject  of 
the  lists.  We  consider  this  department  of  The 
Bookman  a  very  important  one — important  to 
our  readers,  to  the  booksellers  throughout  the 
country,  to  the  publishers,  and  to  the  maga- 
zine. It  is  our  aim  to  make  these  lists  and 
the  story  they  tell  as  accurate,  comprehensive, 
and  reliable  as  possible.    To  this  end  we  ask 


of  our  correspondents  a  more  careful  co-opera- 
tion than  they  have  given  us  in  the  past.    For 
a  number  of  years  the  writer  of  these  lines 
personally  received  and  edited  the  lists.    Dur- 
ing those  years  he  never  found  one  absolutely 
perfect  list— one  list  that  did  not  call  for  at 
least  some  slight  change.    This  does  not  imply 
that  positive  correction  of  error  was  often  nec- 
essary.    Far  from  it.     But  there  was  always 
the  need  for  some  erasure,  or  for  the  addition 
of  a  word  or  two  to  fill  out  a  title  properly. 
This,  in  itself,  is  not  important,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant.   It  is  more  serious  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  inaccuracies  which  we  must  let 
go   uncorrected   or   else   guess  at   our   corre- 
spondent's  meaning.     For   example,   one   list 
this  month  informs  us  that  the  second  book 
in  the  city  in  question  is  The  Doctor,  by  Con- 
nor, published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    Now, 
there  is  The  Doctor  published  by  the  Fleming 
H.   Revell   Company,  and  there  is   The  For- 
eigner  published  by  Hodder  and   Stoughton, 
represented  in  this  country  by  Doran.     The 
same  list  contains  When  Wilderness  was  King, 
"by  Wheeler,"  published  by  "R.  &  B."  Does  the 
person  who  made  out  this   list  mean    When 
Wilderness  was  King,  bv  Parrish,  published  by 
McClurg?    Cases  like  these  are  naturally  just 
a   little  exasperating.     We  do  not   feel   that 
we  have  the  right  to  question  these  lists  as  they 
come  in.     We  believe  implicitly  in  the  good 
faith  of  our  correspondents.    In  return  we  ask 
of  them  in  the  future  a  greater  care  and  a 
heartier  co-operation.    It  is  well  worth  while. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular 
new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
the  1st  of  November  and  the  ist  of  December: 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.") 

$1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Italian  Hours.  James.    (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$7.50. 

2.  Autobiography  of  M.  Henry  Stanley.   Stan- 

ley.     (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

3.  (^orge  Bernard  Shaw.  Chesterton.  (Lane.) 

$i.5a 
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4.  New  New  York.    Van  Dyke.    (Macmillan.) 
$4.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Bella  Donna.    Hichcns.     (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Danger    Mark.      Chambers.      (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

5.  Half  a  Chance.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

2.  The   Heart  of  the  Antarctic.     Shackleton. 

(Lippincott.)  $10.00. 

3.  Meaning  of  Truth.    James.     (Holt.)  $1.25. 

4.  New  New  York.    Van  Dyke.     (Macmillan.) 

$4.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  College  Years.    Paine.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  Jack   Hall   at   Yale.     Camp.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost   Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Redemption    of    Kenneth    Gait.      Harben. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50.  , 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Sclina  Luc.  Daviess.   (Qobbs-Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Quest   of   the   Yellow   Pearl.     McFarland. 

(Revell.)  50  cents. 

2.  Dynamic   Factors.     O'Shea.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.  Worcester.  (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  Mental  Medicine.  Huckel.  (Crowell.)  $1.00. 


Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Green  Gables.  Montgomery.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Master  Bob  Robin.     Stannard.     (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

3.  As  They  Were  and  As  They  Should  Have 

Been.    Morgan.     (Stokes.)  60  cents. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.   Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.50. 

6.  The  Lantern  of  Luck.    Douglass.     (Watt.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75- 

2.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Severed  Mantle.    Lindsey.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

5.  House   on   Cherry   Street.     Barr.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Autobiography  of  M.  Henry  Stanley.    Stan- 

ley.    (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

2.  Home  letters  of  Sherman.    Howe.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $2.00. 

3.  Conquest    of    the    Air.      Rotch.      (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $1.00. 

4.  Promise  of  American  Life.    Croley.     (Mac- 

millan.) $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Animal  Stories  for  Little  Children.    Holton. 

(Children's  Pub.  Co.)  60  cents. 

2.  Red  Book  of  Heroes.   Lang.    (Longmans.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Boy  Pioneers.     Beard.     (Scribner.)    $2.00. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmakcr.    Bryant. 

(Duffield.)  $T..«;o. 

4.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

5.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

6.  Stradella.    Crawford.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
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NoN -Fiction 

1.  Old    Boston    Days.      Crawford.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $2.50. 

2.  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.    Shelley. 

(Page.)  $3.00. 

3.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.  Lucas.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.75. 

4.  The    Gateway    to    the    Sahara.      Furlong. 

(Century  Co.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Dorothy  Brown.    Rhoades.     (Lothrop,  Lee 

&  Shepard.)  $1.50. 

2.  Double  Play.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Ralph       Osborn,       Midshipman.        Beach. 

(Wilde.)     $1.50. 

Illustrated  Books. 

1.  Arabian  Nights.  Wiggin  and  Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $2.50. 

2.  The  Old  Masters.    (Dutton.)  $8.00. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  My   Lady  of  the    South.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

3.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Land  of  Long  Ago.     Hall.     (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 

6.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Airship   Bovs   Adrift.     Saylcr.      (Reilly   & 

Britton.)  $1.00. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  Billy  Whisker's  Grandchildren.     Montgom- 

ery.    (Brewer  &  Barse.)  $1.00. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  My  Lady  of   the   South.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)    $1.50. 

3.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick;  His  Life  and  Work. 

Casson.     (McClurg.)  $1.50.   . 

2.  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Street. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.25. 

3.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.    Lucas.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.75. 

4.  Autobiography  of  M.  Henry  Stanley.   Stan- 

ley.    (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Chet.     Yates.     (McClurg.)   $1.25. 

2.  Double  Play.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Arabian  Nights.  Wiggin  and  Smith.  (Scnb- 

ner.)  $2.50. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00.  ! 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

5.  Forty   Minutes   Late.     Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Sailor   Knots.     Jacobs.      (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00.  •  •' 

4.  Susanna    and    Sue.     Wiggin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

5.  Lords  of  High  Decision.    Nicholson.  (Dou- 

bleday.  Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Land   of  Long   Ago.     Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Fiction 

1.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.     (Doran.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Music  Master.    Klein.     (Dodd   Mead.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Studies  in   Christianity.     Bownc.     (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

2.  Christian   Science  in  TJc:ht  of  Holy  Scrip- 

ture.    Haldeman.     (Revell.)   $1.50. 

3.  Peace.  Power  and  Plenty.   Marden.    (Crow- 

ell.)  $1.00. 

4.  Commentary    on    the    Bible.      Dummelow. 

(Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
T.  Double  Plav.     Bnrbour.     CAnpleton.)  $1.20. 

2.  Road  to  Oz.     Baum.      (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     CPage.) 

$1.50. 

Tllustr.\ted  Books. 

1.  American   Beauties.     Fisher.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $T00. 

2.  Their  Heart's  Desire.     Perry  and   Fisher. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.00. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Lords  of  High  Decision.     Nicholson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt)  $1.75. 

3.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

5.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Problem  of  Human  Life.    Eucken.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $3.00. 

2.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Chesterton.   (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Autobiography  of  M.  Henry  Stanley.    Stan- 

ley.    (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

4.  Tremendous   Trifles.     Chesterton.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Little  Colonel  Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 


KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  My   Lady  of   the   South.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Qurg.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  White   Prophet.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Pool  of  Flame.  Vance.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  How   to   Know    Oriental    Rugs.     Langton. 

(Appleton.)  $2.00. 

2.  Why  Worry?    Walton.     (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.     (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  Brain  and  Personality.    Thomson.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Arabian  Nights.  Wiggin  and  Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $2.50. 

2.  Anne  of.  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$i..«;o. 

3.  Double  Play.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$T.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lipoincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 


5.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  Lords  of  High  Decision.    Nicholson.   (Dou- 

bleday, Page.)  $1.50. 

NoN -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  My   Lady  of  the   South.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Calling   of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Pool  of  Flame.    Vance.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Land   of  Long  Ago.     Hall.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Music  Master.    Klein.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)   $1.50. 

2.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, Mead.) 

$1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50: 

4.  Actions  and  Reactions.    Kipling.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

5.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

6.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Old  Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Susanna    and    Sue.     Wiggin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  Poetry  of  Nature.    Van  Dyke.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $2.50. 

4.  Old  School  Day  Romance.    Riley.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Kite  Book.     Kilvert     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Animals    in    the   Ark.     Mills.      (Duffield.) 

3.  Bunnikins-Bunnies     in     Camp.      Davidson. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   50  cents. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Revell.)   $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$T.OO. 

5.  Old   Rose   and   Silver.     Reed.      (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  I^rds  of  High  Decision.     Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 
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Non-Fiction 

1.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.  Lucas.   (Macmillan.) 

$175. 

2.  The  Spell  of  Italy.    Mason.     (Page.)  $2.50. 

3.  Tremendous  Trilles.     Chesterton.     (Lane.) 

$1.20. 

4.  Religion  and  Miracle.     Gordon.     (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.30. 

Juveniles 

1.  Captain    Chub.     Barbour.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Flopsy    Bunnies.     Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Katrine.    Lane.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Northern  Lights.    Parker.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Open  Country.    Hewlett.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Marriage  a  la  Mode.    Ward.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.    Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Their   Hearts'   Desire.     Perry  and   Fisher. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.00. 

3.  Melba.    Murphy.    (Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.75. 

4.  The     Blue    Bird.      Maeterlinck.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Patty's    Pleasure    Trip.      Wells.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  Crimson  Sweater.    Barbour.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

Illustrated  Books. 

1.  The   Golden    Staircase.     Chisholm.      (Put- 

nam.) $2.50. 

2.  Peter  Pan.     (Scribner.)   $5.00. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  Open  Country.    Hewlett.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

6.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Manors    of    Virginia    in    Colonial    Times. 

Sale.     (Lippincott.)  $5.00. 

2.  The    Human    Way.     Willcox.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Their  Hearts'  Desire.     Perry  and  Fisher. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.00. 

4.  Song  of  the  Syrian  Guest.    Knight.     (Pil- 

grim Press.)  $1.25. 


Juveniles 
I.  Ralph  Osborn,  Midshipman.  Beach.  (Wilde.) 

.  $1.50. 
.2.  Arabian  Nights.  Wiggin  and  Smith.  (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 
3.  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Pittsburg.     Douglas. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)    $1.50. 

3.  When  Wilderness  was  King.   Parrish.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

4.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Severed  Mantle.    Lindsay.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.    Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Friendship.    Black.     (Revell.)  $1.25. 

3.  Prince  of  Peace.     Bryan.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)  25  cents. 

4.  Self-Control.     Jordan.     (Revell.)   $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Airship  Boys.    Sayler.     (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.   (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Little  Men  and  Women.     Alcott.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

Illustrated  Books. 

1.  American  Girl.     Fisher.     (Scribner.)  $350. 

2.  American  Beauties.     Fisher.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $3.00. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Margarita's   Soul.     Lovell.     (Lane.)    $1.50. 

4.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75- 

6.  Northern  Lights.    Parker.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Chesterton.  (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Gateway  to  the  Sahara.     Furlong.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $2.50. 

3.  Joan  of  Arc.    Frank.     (Lane.)  $8.00. 

4.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Cardigan.     (Lane.)  $3.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 
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3.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)   $1.50. 

4.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The   Land   of   Long  Ago.     Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

*   No  N- Fiction 

1.  Labrador.    Grenfell.     (Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

2.  Nerves  and  Common  Sense.    Call.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.    Shelley. 

(Page.)  $3.00. 

4.  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland.    Parker. 

(Century  Co.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Playmate     Polly.       Blanchard.       (Jacobs.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Arabian  Nights.  Wiggin  and  Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $2.50. 

3.  The  Flopsy  Bunnies.    Potter.    (Warne.)  50 

cents. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.     De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott.'^  $1.50. 

5.  Susanna    and    Sue.      Wiggin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

6.  Northern  Lights.    Parker.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton  King.  McCutchcon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.     (Scnbner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Pillars   of   Eden.      Mighels.      (Fitzgerald.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lords     of     High     Decision.       Nicholson. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Mrs.    Rorer's    New    Cook    Book.     Rorer. 

(Arnold.)  $2.00. 

2.  A.  B.  Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.    Fletcher. 

(Stokes.)  $1.00. 

3.  Hunter's  Camp  Fires.     House.     (Harper.) 

$«;.oo. 

4.  Blast     Furnace.       Forsythe.       (Williams.) 

$3.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Double  Play.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Jack,     the     Young     Explorer.       Grinnell. 

(Stokes.')  $1.25. 

3.  Winning  His   Shoulder   Straps.     Brainerd. 

(Lothrop.)  $1.25. 


Illustrated  Books. 

1.  Their  Heart's   Desire.     Perry  and  Fisher. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.00. 

2.  Girls  of  To-day.     Underwood.      (Stokes.) 

$3.00. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Calling  of  Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The   Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw.   Chesterton.    (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Home  Letters  of  General  Sherman.    Howe. 

(Scribner.)  $2.00. 

3.  Ships  and   Sailors   of  Old   Salem.     Paine. 

(Outing.)  $3.50. 

4.  My  Day.     Pryor.     (Macmillan.)   $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  With     Pickpolc     and     Peavey.       Burleigh. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.50. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Arabian  Nights.     Wiggin  and  Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Calling   of  Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Columbia  River.     Lyman.     (Putnam.) 

$.3.50. 

2.  The   Courtin*.     Lowell.     (Houghton,   Mif- 

flin.) $1.50. 

3.  American  Beauties.     Fisher.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.")  $3.00. 

4.  American  Girl.     Fisher.     (Scribner.)  $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.   Ward.   (Penn  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.25. 

3.  College  Years.     Paine.     (Scribner.)   $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Fiction 

1.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.50. 

2.  Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lipotncott.)  $1.50. 
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3.  The    Pool    of    Fianie.      Vance.       (Dodd. 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old  Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Labrador.    Grenfell.     (Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

2.  My  Day.     Pryor.     (Macmillan.)   $2.25. 

3.  Recollections.     Gladden.     (Houghton   Mif- 

iiin.)  $3.00. 

4.  Autobiography  of  M.  Henry  Stanley.   Stan- 

ley.    (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Arabian  Nights.  Wiggin  and  Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $2.50. 

3.  Child's  (jarden  of  Verse.  Stevenson.   (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.  Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Autobiography  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.    Stan- 

ley.    (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

2.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Chesterton.    (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Arabian  Nights.  Wiggin  and  Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $2.50. 

4.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kha)ryam.  Dulac.    (Hod- 

der  &  Stoughton.)  $5.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Redney     McGaw.       McFarlanc.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mother  Tucker's  Seven.   Wray.    (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Baum.    (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Fiction 
•I.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 
$1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  A  Girl  of  the  Limbcrlost.     Porter.     (Dou- 

bleday.  Page.)  $1.50. 

5.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.     Lucas.     (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.75. 


2.  Peace,      Power     and      Plenty.        Marden. 

(Crowell.)  $1.50. 

3.  What  Is  Physical  Life?    Thomson.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

4.  Health    and    Happiness.      Fallows.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Suitable    Child.      Duncan.      (Revell.) 

60  cents. 
J.  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.    Seton.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.50. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Fiction 
The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $i.5a 
Bella  Donna.   Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 
The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 
The  Hungry  Heart.    Phillips.     (Appleton.'J 

$1.50. 
The  Title  Market.     Post.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50.  I 

The  Inner  Shrine.    Anon.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
The  Shadow  on  the  Dial.    Bierce.    (Robert- 
son.) $2.00. 
The   City  That  Is.     Steele.      (Robertson.) 

$1.00. 
Scientific     Aspects    of    Luther    Burbank's 

Work.     Jordan.     (Robertson.)   $i.75- 
Spell    of   the    Yukon.     Service.      (Stern.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 
Little   Colonel  Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 
Little    Women     Series.      Alcott.       (Little. 

Brown.)  $1.50. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   Lamb.    (Dutton.) 

$2.50. 


I. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

I. 
2. 

3. 


I. 

2. 
3. 

4- 

5- 

6. 

I. 
2. 

3. 
4- 

I. 

2. 

3. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Fiction 
When  a  Man  Marries.    -Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 
The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)   $1.50. 
Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 
A  Certain  Rich  Man.   White.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Truxton  King.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 
The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
Chronicles   of    Oldfields.     Allen.      (Harri- 

man.)  $1.50. 
Haremilk.      Vaka.       (Houghton     Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

American  Beauties.     Fisher.     (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)  $3.00. 

Marcus     Whitman.       Eels.       (Harriman.) 
$2.50. 

Juveniles 

Arabian  Nights.   Wiggin  and  Smith.    (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 

Double  Play.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

The    School    Four.      Dudley.      (Lothrop.) 
$1.25.  J 
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SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  TruxtonKing.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

3.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Pool  of  Flame.  Vance.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The    Grizzly    Bear.     Wright.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  How  to  Be  Happy  Though  Civil.     Hardy. 

(Scribner.)  $1.00. 

3.  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako.    Service.     (Stern.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Chatterbox.     (Estes.")  $1.50. 

2.  The  Road  to  Oz.    Bauni.    (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Little  Colonel   Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1:50. 

Illustrated  Books. 

1.  Their   Hearts'   Desire.     Perry  and  Fisher. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.00. 

2.  American    Beauties.      Fisher.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $3.00. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Fiction 

1.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

3.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

^Holt.)  $1.75. 

5.  The   Foreigner.     Connor.      (Doran.)   $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.   ^ 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Old   Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.      (Putnam.) 
•       $1.50 

5.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

6.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.     Porter.     (Dou- 

bleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The  American   People.     Low.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $2.25. 

2.  Some     Wonders    of    Biology.      Thomson. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.20. 

3.  Brain  and  Personality.    Thomson.     (Dodd. 

Mead.)  $1.20. 


4.  Tremendous  Trifles.     Chesterton.     (Dodd, 
Me^d.)  $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Double  Play.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Airship    Boys.      Sayler.      (Reilly    & 

Britton.)  $1.00. 

3.  Bett-'  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.    (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.  •  Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Pool  of  Flame.  Vance.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Lords     of     High     Decision.       Nicholson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Those     Nerves.       Walton.       (Lippincott.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Why  Worry?    Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

3.  Religion  and  Medicine.    Worcester.     (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Perfect  Tribute.   Andrews.    (Scribner.) 

50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Bcttv  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.     (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  Boys    and    Girls   of   'yy.     Smith.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best-selling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 195 

2.  Bella   Donna.     Hichens.     (Lippincott) 

$1.50 149 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.00 133 

4.  Truxton  King.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd. 

Mead.)  $1.50 125 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.     (Harper.) 

$1.50  118 

rWhen    a    Man    Marries.      Rinehart 

6.  \      (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50 78 

[  It    Never   Can    Happen    Again.     De 

Morgan.     (Holt.)  $1.75 78 
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THE    BOOKMAN 

A    Magazine    of   Literature    and    Life 

Vol.  XXX  FEBR  U  ARY,   i  9  lo  No.  6 

CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


One  of  the  most  respectable  of  oft-told 
stones  is  that  General  Wolfe,  the  con- 
queror of  Montcalm,  said 
Wolfe  and  on   his   boat   in   the   St. 

GraT's  "Eleiy"  Lawrence  River  that  he 
would  rather  have  writ- 
ten Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard" than  take  Quebec.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  Thackeray  attributed  that  say- 
ing to  Wolfe  somewhere  in  The  Vir- 
ginians, in  which  narrative  the  General 
played  no  inconspicuous  part.  For  gen- 
erations the  tale  has  been  repeated  in 
English  school-books.  Now  its  au- 
thenticity is  strongly  attacked  in  Edward 
Salmon's  General  Wolfe,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  England.  Mr. 
Salmon  says  that  "the  original  story  is 
based  on  a  statement  made  by  a  midship- 
man named  Robinson^and  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
Southey,  dated  September  22,  1830. 

From  Richard  Burton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  on,  literature  has  frequently  been 
enriched  by  the  profes- 
Literature  of        sional  writing  of  the  men 
tiie  Law  of    medicine.      In     com- 

parison with  the  literary 
physician,  probably  the  lawyer  would  cut 
a  sorry  figure,  Honore  de  Balzac  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
law  is  proverbially  a  dry  subject.  Yet  oc- 
casionally there  is  discovered  a  lawyer 
who  can  write  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession  in  a  way  to  interest 
the  layman.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Arthur 
Train  produced  such  a  book  in  The  Pris- 
oner at  the  Bar,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tre- 
vor Hill's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law 


doubtless  won  fully  as  much  attention 
and  praise  outside  of  the  legal  profession 
as  within  it.  One  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  all  recent  books  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, was  The  Art  of  Cross-Examination, 
by  the  former  Assistant  District  Attorney 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Francis  L.  Wellman. 
Mr.  Wellman  seemed  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  discovering  the 
proper  blend  of  anecdote,  criticism  and 
exposition,  for  his  book  had  a  sale,  it  is 
said,  larger  than  that  of  many  a  popular 
novel.  Mr.  Wellman's  new  book,  TA* 
Day  in  Court,  or  The  Modem  Jury 
Lawyer,  is  to  be  published  this  month. 


THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF   CESAHE   LOMflROSO 


FRANCIS    L.    WELT.M 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


When  young  Mr.   Hyde,  late  of  the 
Equitable   Life   Assurance   Society,   es- 
tablished    an     exchange 
Dr.  van  Dyke      of     professors     between 
in  France  American     and     French 

universities,  he  doubtless 
did  more  to  promote  the  international 
entente  than  all  the  peace  conferences 
that  have  ever  been  held.  American  pro- 
fessors who  have  thus  far  lectured  at  the 
Sorbonne  have  been  received  with 
marked  cordiality  and  each  has  returned 
with  material  for  a  hook  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  The  latest  occupant 
of  the  chair,  Professor  Henry  van  Dyke, 
scarcely  needed  an  introduction  to  his 
Parisian  audience,  for  a  number  of  his 
books  have  been  translated  into  French, 
and  not  long  before  his  lectures  began  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  serious  critical 
study  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes; 
but  the  French  are  notoriously  graceful 
makers  of  compliments,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  Professor  van  Dyke 


was  too  good  to  be  missed.  The  French 
version  of  his  book  is  already  in  print 
(the  English  version  is  to  appear  early 
this  month  under  the  title  The  Spirit  of 
America)  with  ah  ttitroduction  by  the 
Academician,  A,  Ribot.  M.  Ribot  pays 
his  comphments  to  the  author  of  Le 
Ginie  de  L'Amerique  in  these  graceful 
phrases : 


L'auteur  n'est  pas  un  inconnu  pour  nous. 
On  a  pu  apprecier  deji  dans  la  traduction  de 
quelques-unes  de  ses  nouvelles  la  fantaisie  de 
son  imagination,  la  delicaicsse  de  si.-s  senti- 
menls  et  le  tour  original  qu'il  sait  doiiner  aux 
recits  les  plus  simples.  II  a  dans  son  pays  la 
reputation  d'un  ccrivain  et  d'un  Professeur  de 


grand  laient.   .   .   .   m.  van  u 
temps,  un  poete,  un   romanci 

'' 

in  critique 

lilteraire  des  plus  distingues. 

L'Un 

iversile  de 

Princeton  s'esl  fail  honneur 

en  lui 

offrant  la 

chaire    de    litteralure    angla 

ise    qu 

'il    occupe 

depuis    quelques    annees     av 

ec    un 

e    autorite 
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We  have  read  a  great  many  dramatic 
criticisms  concerning  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's   new   play,    The 
The  Source  Fires     of     Fate.      Some 

of  a  Pl^  have    commended    it    as 

being  excellent  melo- 
drama, and  some  have  condemned  it  as 
being  crude  in  its  construction.  Buj^eo 
far,  we  have  not  seen  evidences  tmit 
these  critics  know  much  about  the 
source  of  it.    We  would,  therefore,  sug- 


gest that  they  read  the  story  entitled  The 
Tragedy  of  ihe  Korosko.  This  story, 
of  which  the  sub-title  is  "A  Drama  of  the 
Desert,"  was  first  written  as  a  serial  in 
1897,  and  then  published  -(with  some  al- 
terations) in  book  form.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  edition  produced  in  this 
country  was  that  hrought  out  in  1898  by 
the  Lippincotts  in  Philadelphia.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  plav  will  find  it  inter- 
esting to  compare  it  with  the  book  from 
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which  most  of  the  material  was  drawn. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  the  play  to  be 
superior  to  the  novel,  and  some  of  it  is 
entirely  new.  ^^ 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck's 
Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  which 
was  issued  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Oimpany  four  years  ago,  has  been  trans- 


lated into  French  and  wilt  appear  durii^ 
1910  from  a  leading  publishing  house  in 
Paris.  The  translator  is 
M.  Ch.  Oster.  a  member 
of  the  Cour  d'Appel  ia 
Paris,  and  well  knouii 
in  France  as  a  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tiM  Party,  which  he  represented  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


American 
History  ii 
French 
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M.  Oster  has  added  a  number  of  notes 
for  the  benefit  of  his  French  readers,  and 
these  notes  will  not  have  the  weird  char- 
acter of  most  notes  which  Frenchmen 
write  about  American  affairs,  since 
M.  Oster  has  several  times  visited  this 
country,  and  has  studied  our  politics  and 
our  political  leaders  at  close  range  and 
with  great  thoroughness. 

When  that  excellent  sensational  story, 
The  Man  Without  a  Head,  appeared  two 

or  three  years  ago,  the 
H.  de  Vere  title  page  gave  as  the  au- 

Stacpoole  thor  the  name  of  Tyler 

de  Saix,  It  was  generally 
understood  that  this  was  a  pseudonym, 
but  the  American  publishers  were  exceed- 
ingly reticent  in  their  attitude  toward 
those  seeking  more  definite  information. 
It  has  since  Been  admitted,  however,  that 
Tyler  de  Saix  is  Mr.  H.  de  Vere  Stac- 
poole,  who,  although  not  widely  known  in 
this  country,  has  for  years  had  an  ex- 
cellent standing  in  England  as  a  man  of 
letters.  .^ 

Count  Tolstoy  is  virtually  an  exile  in 
Siberia  by  proxy.    Recently  his  secretary, 
M.  Guseff,  was  arrested 
EUberia  by  and  exiled   for   dissemi- 

Proxy  nating  revolutionary  lit- 

erature. According  to 
Tolstoy,  this  literature  was  nothing  but 


H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

Tolstoy's  own  works.  The  Count  has 
been  violently  denouncing  the  Russian 
Government  in  the  newspapers  for  at- 
tacking him  through  his  friends,  asking 
why  they  scruple  to  prosecute  the  author 
himself.  ^ 

The  recent  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  to 
Selma  Lagerlof  not  only  definitely  en- 
rolls   her    in    the    small 

Selma  LagerlBf  Sf^^P  °*  ""^%''  ^"- 
thors  of  cosmopolitan  m- 
terest,    but   also    rounds 

out  a  series  of  public  honours  such  as 
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._    ..ireClIatheJanuarr  Issue.    This  pi  ct 

itiDKS  lllusirate  the  complete  edf-' '  " 

"eu,  In  AnniBquam  River,  neai 


have  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  woman 
novelist.  In  May,  1907,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Linnxan  Jubliee,  she  was  pre- 
sented during  an  impressive  ceremony, 
held  in  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  with  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
conferred  by  the  university  of  that  city. 
And  a  year  later,  on  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, she  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  her  birth,  on  which  occasion 
she  received  a  host  of  congratulations 
from  writers  of  distinction,  among  others 
the  following  highly  characteristic  tele- 
gram from  Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of 
Roumania : 

I  salute  the  great  and  well-beloved  poet  with 
all  my  soul  and  with  all  gratitude  for  the 
hours  of  flawless  pleasure  which  I  owe  to  her 
beautiful  books.  Her  personages  remain  as 
ineffaceable  types ;  her  scenes  are  those  of  a 
master  hand,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  aged 
enthusiast,  playing  Beethoven  on  a  table,  in 
order  to  console  the  despair  of  his  friend.  I 
could  go  on  citing  them  endlessly.  All  glory 
to  the  creative  genius  of  my  beloved  Sweden, 
"Thou  ancient,  thou  stalwart,  thou  mountain- 
crowned  north,  thou  silent,  lliou  radiant 
beauty  I"*  Cabmen  Sylva. 

•Quoted   from   the   Swedish   national   hymn. 


The  mention  of  Selma  I^gerlof  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Nobel  prize  came  some- 
what as  a  surprise  to  the  majority  of 
American  readers,  to  whom  the  naive 
simplicity  of  her  materials,  the  atmos- 
phere of  legendary  remoteness,  and  to 
some  extent  the  suggestion  of  the  glooni 
and  chill  of  northern  nights  form  a  bar- 
rier against  widespread  popularity.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  her  new  honours  will 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  is  an 
author  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  over- 
look, and  that  we  may  well  take  the  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  slim  array 
of  volumes  on  which  her  fame  is  founded. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  surprising 
that  a  woman  of  such  unusual  gifts 
should,  in  her  fifty-second  year,  have 
produced  only  nine  volumes,  including 
some  brief  collections  of  short  stories. 
The  reason,  however,  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  when  we  realise  that  she  had 
nearly  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  be- 
fore the  publication  of  her  first  work, 
Gosta  Berling's  Saga.  The  history  of 
this  first  volume,  from  its  genesis  in  her 
mind  when  a  mere  school  girl,  to  its  com- 
pletion nearly  twenty  years  later,  has  re- 
cently been  told  in  a  charming  and 
thoroughly  characteristic  manner  by  the 
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author  herself  under  the  title  of  A  Saga 
About  a  Saga,  and  may  be  briefly  epito- 
mised as  follows: 

There  was  once  upon  a  time,  so  she 
begins,  a  Saga  which  was  desirous  of 
being  written  and  given  out  to  the  world. 
And  so  this  Saga  went  around  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  from  house  to  house, 
knocking  at  each  door  and  window  blind 
until  it  came  one  day  to  the  little  house 
in  Varmland,  which  was  Selma  Lagerlof 's 
own  birthplace.  Here  as  a  child  she  ab- 
sorbed the  naive,  primitive  folk  tales  of 
the  country,  and  as  a  young  girl  felt  a 
growing  longing  to  give  them  expression. 
She  even  tried  in  a  clumsy,  immature 
way  to  fashion  them  into  a  five-act 
tragedy  and  an  epic  poem.  But  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  She  looked  upon  life 
through  the  eyes  of  a  bom  romanticist; 
the  greatest  of  all  reality  was  to  her  the 
reality  of  ancient  legends  and  folk-lore. 
But  in  those  days,  as  she  phrases  it,  ro- 
manticism was  dead,  and  who  was  she, 
an  ignorant  and  unknown  girl,  to  try  to 
bring  it  to  life  again?  So  the  project 
w^s  laid  aside  throughout  the  years  that 
she  spent  in  Stockholm  as  a  student,  and 
the  still  longer  years  that  she  spent  as 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school  in  Land- 
skrona.  It  needed  the  incentive  of  actual 
necessity,  in  the  form  of  reverses,  that 
necessitated  the  sale  of  the  old  home  in 
Varmland,  to  make  her  come  to  two  im- 
portant decisions:  first,  that  the  book 
must  be  written;  secondly,  that  it  must 
be  allowed  to  write  itself  in  its  own  way. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1890  that  a 
Swedish  magazine,  the  Idun,  oflFered  a 
rather  tempting  prize  for  the  best  novel 
of  a  specified  length  to  be  submitted  on  a 
certain  day  in  July.  It  was  not  until 
eight  days  before  the  close  of  the  contest 
that  Selma  Lagerlof  decided  to  enter  the 
lists.  Out  of  the  shapeless  mass  of  ma- 
terial that  had  been  slowly  gathering 
through  twenty  years  she  finally  selected 
five  chapters  that  did  not  seem  hopelessly 
lacking  in  unity,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  happened  at  the  time  to  be  away 
from  home  on  a  visit,  started  in  upon  the 
formidable  task  of  rewriting  and  ex- 
panding all  five  chapters,  and  adding  a 
supplementary  forty  pages,  which  were 


produced  during  the  last  night  of  grace, 
the  final  word  being  written  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first  news 
that  reached  her  of  the  result  was  a  tele- 
gram received  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, containing  congratulations  and  signed 
by  three  of  her  former  friends  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  longest  day  in 
her  life,  she  says,  was  until  the  following 
noon,  when  the  regular  mail  brought  her 
the  authoritative  news  that  she  had  won 
the  prize.  In  this  connection,  a  story 
which  Selma  Lagerlof  did  not  herself 
see  fit  to  relate,  but  which  comes  through 
another  reliable  source,  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. One  of  the  committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed to  pass  upon  the  manuscripts 
happens  to  have  his  summer  home  upon 
a  small  island  where  the  wind  has  full 
sweep,  and  the  rippling  of  waves  plays  at 
night-time  a  tune  of  ghostly  monotone. 
It  happened  that  one  night  this  reader 
prolonged  his  task  long  after  his  usual 
bedtime  hour,  and  his  wife,  becoming 
curious  at  his  absence,  tiptoed  to  his 
study,  and  noticed,  with  growing  won- 
derment, that  tlie  good  man,  after  every 
fourth  or  fifth  line,  would  pause  to  cast 
slow  and  furtive  glances  over  his  shoul- 
der. "My  dear,"  she  asked  him,  with  in- 
considerate abruptness,  "why  do  you 
keep  twisting  your  head  around  in  that 
funny  way?"  Caught  unawares,  and 
bent  mainly  upon  hiding  his  nervous  fear, 
he  replied  with  naive  frankness,  "Because 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  devil  is  not 
sitting  in  that  rocking  chair  behind  me." 

Some  months  have  passed  since  Dr. 
Wallace,  of  Nebraska,  published  an  ac- 
count of  a  Shakespeare 
Shake-  discovery  which  was  im- 

speareana  mediately    acclaimed    in 

England  as  the  greatest 
find  in  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Not 
since  1747,  when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Green 
lit  upon  the  will,  had  anything  so  im- 
portant to  Shakespeare  biography  been 
brought  to  light.  Such  at  least  was  the 
judgment  rendered  with  proper  solemnity 
a  few  days  after  the  publication.  Fur- 
thermore it  was  said  that  it  wholly 
eclipsed  the  Halliwell-Phillips  find  of  the 
eighteen  eighties,  which,  as  we  know,  re- 
sulted in  a  Life  of  Shakespeare  that 
ran  to  a  thousand  pages.    One  hundred 
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and  sixty  years  are  a  long  time  between 
facts,  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
American  literary  periodicals  would  have 
been  full  of  the  subject.  So  far  we  have 
not  seen  any  signs  of  a  commensurate  ex- 
citement, though  Dr.  Wallace  is  a  fellow- 
countryman.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the 
late  Lx)cke  Richardson  merely  threw  out 
the  hint  that  Falstaff  might  have  been  a 
choir-boy  in  his  youth,  because  Dame 
Quickly  said  he  babbled  of  green  fields 
on  his  deathbed  (doubtless  a  reference  to 
the  Psalm  and  the  Psalm  was  doubtless 
known  to  choir-boys),  even  the  news- 
papers joined  in  the  scholarly  applause. 
Compared  with  the  turbulent  past  of 
Shakespearean  exegesis  and  chronology, 
the  effect  of  the  present  find  seems 
strangely  inadequate. 

To  be  sure,  the  Wallace  documents  do 
not  stir  the  layman  very  deeply,  for  in 
the  main  they  merely  confirm  what  the 
layman,  on  the  authority  of  the  usual 
Life,  has  been  believing  for  some  time 
past,  namely,  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
prosperous  manager  and  playwright  in 
his  time,  drawing  an  income  of  about 
i6oo  from  his  two  theatres.  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  and  others  have  been  fairly  precise 
about  that  figure  i6oo.  In  his  new  and 
revised  edition  of  the  Life  recently  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Lee  writes: 

After  1599  his  sources  of  income  from  the 
theatre  greatly  increased.  In  1635  the  heirs  of 
the  actor  Richard  Burbage  were  engaged  in 
litigation  respecting  their  proprietary  rights 
in  the  two  playhouses,  the  Globe  and  the 
Blackfriars  theatres.  The  documents  relating 
to  this  litigation  supply  authentic,  although 
not  very  detailed,  information  of  Shake- 
speare's interest  in  theatrical  property.  [The 
Halliwell-Phillips  documents.]  Richard  Bur- 
bage, with  his  brother  Cuthbert,  erected  at 
their  sole  cost  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  winter 
of  1598-99,  and  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  which 
their  father  was  building  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  also  their  property.  After  com- 
pleting the  Globe  they  leased  out,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  shares  in  the  receipts  of  the  theatre 
to  "those  deserving  men  Shakespeare,  Hem- 
ings,  Condell,  Phillips  and  others."  All  the 
shareholders  named  were,  like  Burbage,  active 
members  of  Shakespeare's  company  of  play- 
ers.   The  shares,  which  numbered  sixteen  in 


all,  carried  with  them  the  obligation  of  provid- 
ing for  the  expenses  of  the  playhouse,  and 
were  doubtless  in  the  first  instance  freely  be- 
stowed. Hamlet  claims,  in  the  play  scene  (HI. 
n.  293),  that  a  successful  dramatist  might 
reasonably  expect  such  a  reward  for  a  con- 
spicuous effort  In  Hamlet,  moreover,  both 
a  share  and  a  half-share  of  a  "fellowship  in 
a  cry  of  players"  are  described  as  assets  of 
enviable  value  (III.  II.  294-6).  How  many 
shsires  that  originally  fell  to  Shakespeare 
there  are  no  means  of  determining.  Records 
of  later  subdivisions  suggest  that  they  did 
not  exceed  two.  The  Globe  was  an  exception- 
ally large  and  popular  playhouse.  It  would 
accommodate  some  two  thousand  spectators, 
whose  places  cost  them  sums  varying  between 
twopence  and  half  a  crown.  The  receipts 
were  therefore  considerable,  hardly  less  than 
£25  daily,  or  some  £8,000  a  year.  According 
to  the  documents  of  1635,  ^n  actor-sharer  at 
the  Globe  received  about  £200  a  year  on  each 
share  besides  his  actor's  salary  of  £180.  Thus 
Shakespeare  drew  from  the  Globe  Theatre,  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  more  than  £500  in  alL 

His  interest  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  is  less  easy 
to  estimate.  The  often  quoted  documents^  on 
which  Collier  depended  to  prove  him  a  sub- 
stantial shareholder  in  that  playhouse  have 
long  been  proved  to  be  forgeries.  The  pleas 
in  the  lawsuit  of  1635  show  that  the  Burbages, 
the  owners,  leased  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
after  its  establishment  in  1597  for  a  long 
term  of  years  to  the  master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel,  but  bought  out  the  lessee  at  the 
end  of  1609,  and  then  "placed"  in  it  "men- 
players"  which  were  Hemings,  Condell, 
Shakespeare,  etc.  To  these  and  other  actors 
they  allotted  shares  in  the  receipts,  the  shares 
numbering  eight  in  all.  The  profits  were  far 
smaller  than  at  the  Globe,  and  if  Shakespeare 
held  one  share  (certainty  on  the  point  is  im- 
possible), it  added  not  more  than  £100  a  year 
to  his  income,  and  that  not  until  1610. 

From  the  Wallace  documents  it  would 
seem  that  the  estimate  of  Shakespeare's 
total  income  at  £600  was  correct,  but  that 
instead  of  being  derived  mainly  from  the 
Globe  it  came  in  equal  parts  from  the 
Globe  and  the  Blackfriars.  Thus  the 
reasoning  and  conjectures  in  the  above- 
quoted  passage  fall  to  pieces,  which  is 
our  excuse  for  quoting  its  dreary  detail, 
for  it  illustrates  admirably  the  doings  and 
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undoings  of  Shakespeare  scholarship. 
The  usual  volume  on  the  Life  is  often 
of  the  tissue  of  romance  even  when  it 
reads  like  a  business  directory. 

Dr.  Wallace's  newly  found  records  per- 
tain to  a  suit  brought  by  one  Thomasina 
Osteler  against  her  father,  John  Hemyngs 
the  actor,  Shakespeare's  friend,  and  they 
recount  the  history  of  the  shares  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres  from  the 
beginning,  citing  the  market  value  of 
each  share,  and  thus  affording  a  basis  for 
an  estimate  of  the  market  value  of  the 
two  theatres  at  the  time  (1610).  They 
show  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  com- 
pany's list  next  to  the  names  of  the  man- 
agers, and  they  describe  the  site  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  not  where  tradition  has 
placed  it  and  where  the  Barclay  and 
Perkins  brewery  now  stands,  but  at  some 
distance  from  that  spot  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  Already  word-clouds 
have  begun  to  gather  over  this  question  of 
site.  Friends  of  the  brewery  will  not 
lightly  give  it  up.  The  Beerbohm  Tree 
Shakespeare  celebration  was  held  there 
despite  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery. It  is  likely,  too,  that  there  will 
be  some  rather  weighty  discussion  of  the 
character  of  John  Hemyngs  whom  his 
daughter  Thomasina  accuses  of  serious 
misdeeds.  For  Hemyngs,  as  Shake- 
peare's  "life-long  friend,"  will  have  to 
be  defended,  and  Thomasina,  though  de- 
scribed as  a  rather  shady  character,  will 
no  doubt  have  her  champions.  Thus  new 
chapters  will  be  added  to  the  Life,  no 
more  irrelevant,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  than  many  of  the  present  chapters. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  article  entitled  "The  Confessions 

of  a  Best  Seller"  which 
The  Best  appeared  in  the  Decem- 

Scllcr  ber  number  of   the  At- 

lantic Monthly,  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  authors,  among 
them  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  and  Mr. 
George  Barr  McCutcheon.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  writer  was  not  a 
"best  seller"  at  all,  but  some  less  for- 
tunate scribe  "playing  off."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  has  never  been  any  doubt 
about  the  identity  of  "Best  Seller."  He 
says  that  before  turning  to  novel  spin- 


ning he  practised  law,  and  was  for  ten 
years  engaged  in  active  newspaper  work. 
He  also  says  that  for  the  six  years  before 
January,  1909,  his  books  appeared  fifteen 
times  in  first  place  among  the  "six  best 
sellers"  as  they  are  published  in  The 
Bookman,  and  that  one  of  his  novels 
headed  the  lists  for  three  consecutive 
months.  All  of  which  points  directly  to 
Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson,  of  Indianapolis, 
author  of  The  Main  Chance,  The  House 
of  a  Thousand  Candles,  The  Port  of 
Missing  Men,  The  Little  Brown  Jug  of 
Kildare,  and  Rosalind  at  Red  Gate. 

Poor  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  again  in  the 
limelight.    He  was  recently  photographed 

"at  home"  for  a  cin- 
Hall  Caine's  ematoeraoh  company, 
Ambition  and  a  contributor  to  the 

London  Sphere  was  un- 
kind enough  to  suggest  that  the  Manx 
author  was  paid  for  the  concession.  This 
has  been  denied  by  the  president  of  the 
cinematograph  company,  who  says  that 
"far  from  being  paid,  great  pressure  had 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  popular 
novelist  before  he  would  consent  to  the 
ordeal."  In  a  comment  on  the  matter,  Mr. 
Clement  K.  Shorter  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Hall  Caine  is  a  very  rich  man. 
He  has  recently  boasted  of  the  large  sums 
he  receives  from  the  constant  perform- 
ances of  his  plays,  and  he  has  declared 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
how  many  copies  of  his  books  sell,  apart 
from  his  ambition  to  disseminate  "good 
literature,"  as  he  considers  it. 

The  violent  criticism  directed  at  his  lat- 
est novel — ^^this  criticism  not  merely  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  literary  character 
of  the  work,  but  charged  personal  mis- 
conduct, and  defamation  of  country — 
has  led  Hall  Caine  to  issue  a  sixty-page 
pamphlet  entitled  "Why  I  Wrote  the 
White  Prophet."  To  prepare  himself  for 
the  task,  Mr.  Caine  says  that  he  made 
one  visit  to  Palestine  and  three  long  visits 
to  Egypt.  For  the  problems  dealt  with 
he  talked  with  some  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities, the  greatest  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  various  nations,  the  leaders  of 
the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem 
churches,  as  well  as  the  poor  Rabbis,  the 
poor  missionaries,  the  poor  Arabs  of  the 
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desert.  Before  he  began  to  write  the 
novel  itself  he  wrote  six  little  pamphlets 
that  will  never  be  published,  being 
biographies  for  his  own  private  use  of 
the  chief  characters  of  the  story,  designed 
to  tell  him  exactly  who  and  what  they 
were  and  how  they  reached  the  crises  in 
their  lives  which  he  intended  to  describe. 
When  actually  launched  on  the  story 
itself  he  wrote  it  from  end  to  end  three 
times,  first  in  a  rough  draft  dictated  to 
his  secretary,  next  in  a  scenario  as  long 
as  a  book,  and  finally  in  the  version  which 
was  intended  for  the  public.  This  final 
version  occupied  fourteen  months,  and 
during  that  time  he  worked  every  day, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  city 
or  on  the  desert  or  on  the  sea,  usually 
beginning  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
going  on  until  midday,  spending  some 
hours  of  the  afternoon  in  repose,  and 
then  revising  at  night  what  he  had  pro- 
duced in  the  morning. 

We  may  not  let  this  number  pass  with- 
out a  word  about  John  B.  (Father)  Tabb, 

whose  death  took  place  in 
The  Late  Maryland   early    in    De- 

Father  Tabb       cember.      Father     Tabb 

was  one  of  the  oldest 
contributors  of  this  magazine.  In  glanc- 
ing over  the  first  volume  we  find  in  a  note 
in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  that 
"Father  Tabb's  Paetns  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  first  book  of  poetry  is- 
sued in  America  in  many  years.  Published 
just  before  Christmas,  the  dainty  little 
volume  is  already  in  a  third  edition."  A 
few  months  later  we  find  two  quatrains 
from  his  pen,  "Lear's  Fool"  and  "The 
Billows." 

LEAR'S  FOOL 

"I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon"— 

Ab,  fool,  'tis  wisely  said; 


The  requiem  call  to  bed." 

THE    BILLOWS 
Of   tribes    that    in    the   desert   felt 

The  wandering  souls  are  we. 
Wind-scattered  seed  of  Ishmacl 

Upon  the   sterile  sea. 

Father  Tabb  was  born  in  Amelia 
County,  Virginia,  March  22,  1845.  He 
was  educated  by  private  tutors.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  Secession  he 
entered  the  Southern  service  as  captain's 
clerk  on  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Wilkinson, 
ran  the  blockade  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  twentynane  times.  Finally,  in 
the  autumn  of  1863,  the  vessel  was  cap- 
tured, and  John  Tabb  was  imprisoned  at 
Old  Lookout,  Maryland,  where  a  fellow- 
prisoner  was  Sidney  Lanier,  who  became 
his  life-long  friend.  After  the  war  young 
Tabb  tauglit  music  in  an  EpisctqKiI  school 
in  Richmond,  and  in  Racine  College, 
Michigan.  He  studied  as  a  candidate  for 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  found  himself  drawn  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  church  in  1872.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  English  at  St 
Charles  College,  near  Ellicott  City,  in 
Maryland,  and  in  1884  took  priest's 
orders.  One  of  the  most  typical  and 
beautiful  of  Father  Tabb's  verses  was 
"Evolution," 

Out  of  the  dusk  a  shadow. 
Then  a  spark; 

Out  of  the  cloud  a  silence. 
Then  a  lark; 

Out  of  the  heart  a  rapture. 
Then  a  pain; 

Out  o(  the  dead,  cold  ashes 
Life   again. 


GRAND  OPERA  IN  COMIC  ART 


O  matter  how  much  one 
insists  that  grand  opera 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  or 
nearly,  there  will  always 
remain  a  circle  of  those 
who  profess  to  believe  it 
a  novelty  in  civilisation's 
prepress,  and  who  go  to  it  under  protest, 
and  make  fun  of  it  when  they  do.  But 
people  must  be  forgiven  their  pet  aver- 
sions ;  many  otherwise  intelligent  persons 
condemn  musical  dialogue  to  themselves 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  na- 
ture, as  though  nature  had  anything  to  do 
with  art  beyond  lending  her  everything 
she  needs.  Even  Addison  and  Steele, 
having  no  gift  of  the  crayon  to  turn  to, 
dipped  pen  in  polite  vitriol  to  declare  that 
"opera  is  a  monstrous  anomaly."  Yet 
Addison  would  pore  over  the  pages  of 
Shakespeare,  as  though  the  "Alt!  soc- 
corsol  son  tradito!"  of  the  Commenda- 
tore,  when  Don  Giovanni  has  pierced  him 
through,  could  be  any  more  unreasonable 
than  Prince  Arthur's 
"Oh     met    My    uncle's    spirit    is    in    these 

stones : — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  niy 
bones  I" 

which  he  might  have  found  in  King  John. 


The  relation  which  poetry  and  music  bear 
to  conversation  is  so  alan  that  any  one 
who  accepts  verse  ought  to  welcome 
opera. 

However,  as  it  always  happens  with 
serious  things,  there  is  scarcely  a  better 
foundation  in  all  the  world  for  hilarity 
than  grand  opera,  an  accomplishment  of 
mental  progress  that  the  turn  of  the 
caricaturist's  pencil  can  make  more  ludi- 
crous than  lyric  effort,  costumed,  and 
charged  for  at  a  good  rate  per  sitting. 
The  minute,  for  instance,  Lohengrin's 
trusty  swan  swam  into  musical  history 
the  poor  bird  was  snared  by  the  comic 
artist,  roasted  before  the  fire  of  his 
ridicule,  and  served  up  in  morsels  of  de- 
light to  those  who  preferred  smiles  to 
song.  One  cannot  help  wondering  if,  in 
the  good  old  Athenian  days,  people  also 
poked  fun  at  .^schylus,  or  at  Sophocles, 
when  the  words  of  these  masters  were 
being  tunefully  chorused  on  the  Attic 
stage.  Perhaps  some  Corinthian  vase- 
painter  over  on  a  visit  found  Antigone 
amusing,  and  returned  to  his  own  town 
after  his  holiday,  to  paint  a  mirthful  ver- 
sion of  it  to  upset  poor  old  Sophocles's 
solemnity. 

At  any  rate,  even  the  music-loving 
Italians  could  not  refrain  from  fun-mak- 
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ing  over  Galuppi's  setting  of  the  tragedy, 
first  performed  in  1754,  while  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later — just  sixty-five  years 
ago  last  month — Mendelssohn's  Antig- 
one, put  on  in  London,  so  tickled  the 
British  funny-bone  of  the  day  that  Punch 
produced  an  especial  cartoon  in  its  most 
comic  vein  of  that  most  striking  part  in 
the  whole  opera,  the  Invocation  to  Bac- 
chus (the  Bacchanalian  Chorus,  as  it  is 
usually  called^.  This  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest comic  effusions  we  have  on  modern 
opera.  Mendelssohn  was  much  annoyed, 
and  to  his  dying  day  it  was  to  him  a  mys- 
tery that  there  could  have  been  anything 
funny  about  his  Antigone. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
grand  opera  in  comic  art  owes  its  ex- 
ploitation in  caricature  to  any  especial 
antipathy  to  music  which  the  illustrator 
of  men  and  manners  may  hold,  or  that 
the  pencil  of  his  wit  is  sharpened  by 
caustic  inappreciativeness.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  Who  of  all  men,  for  instance, 
loved  music  better  than  Gustave  Dore. 
Indeed,  Dore  was  a  skilful  musician  him- 
self, and  had  a  trained  ear  and  an  ex- 
cellent voice.  Nevertheless,  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  art-world  was  through  his 
comic  drawings  of  grand  opera,  and  of 
the  noted  opera  singers  in  his  day. 

When  a  very  young  man,'  studying 
hard  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  Dore 
met  Ch.  Philipon,  founder  of  the  still 
famous  Journal  Pour  Rire.  Philipon 
bargained  with  him  for  a  set  of  cartoons 


on  the  Italian  Opera,  to  which  the  French 
had  come  to  take  more  kindly  than  in 
Rinuccini's  day,  when  they  would  have 
nothing  of  it,  despite  Marie  di  Medici's 
attempts  at  patronage. 

So  it  came  about  that  Dor4  thus 
started  upon  his  career  as  an  artist. 
However  faithfully  he  may  have  worked 
away  at  his  task,  and  we  know  he  did,  of 
one  thing  one  may  be  certain,  and  that  is 
that  he  did  not  relish  the  subjects  chosen 
by  Philipon  as  tests  for  his  versatility. 
At  least  this  is  what  he  once  wrote  a 
friend  about  the  matter : 

The  branch  of  art  styled  Caricature  was  a 
long  way  from  being  the  one  to  which  my  nat- 
ural tastes  attracted  me,  for  although  in  four 
or  five  years  I  had  produced  a  number  of 
drawings  which  readily  ran  inlo  the  thousands, 
it  was  simply  because  Philipon  was  the  only 
editor  who  then  accepted  my  sketches,  and 
that  he  had  but  an  exclusive  specialty  in  pub- 
lishing, that  of  caricature. 

Yet  with  a  nature  like  Dore's,  and  an 
imaf^ination  as  rampant,  any  man  might 
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have  found,  in  such  work  as  he  com- 
plained distressed  him,  a  mental  safety- 
valve  for  thought -pressure.  Sometimes 
Dore  rebelled,  and  turned  from  caricatur- 
ing the  opera  to  making  comic  pictures  of 
its  audiences.  This  we  may  see  in  one 
of  his  sketches  of  an  audience  interested, 
and  then  bored.  But  Dore,  the  serious 
artist,  always  felt  apologetic  for  Dore, 
the  comic  one ;  and  no  wonder,  when  we 
remember  that  drawing  funny  pictures 
of  serious  operas  was  a  paltry  pursuit 
compared  to  attending  those  httle  dinners 
at  Rossini's,  where  Dore  often  met  Patti 


and  Albani,  who  would  sing  duets,  ac- 
companied by  Rossini,  or,  if  they  had 
eaten  too  much  to  be  tuneful,  be  regaled' 
by  Dore's  jodeling,  for  which  he  was  re- 
nowned, and  with  the  performance  of 
wliich  an  hour  at  even  Rossini's  inex- 
haustible table  never  seemed  to  interfere. 
Although,  under  protest,  Dore  once 
did  a  screaming  drawing  to  caricature  a 
performance  of  Gluck's  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  at  another  time,  wiien  visiting 
the  Vjardots  at  Baden-Baden  (where,  the 
reader  will  remember,  there  are  many 
remarkable  rock  caverns)  Dore  suddenly 
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burst  out  gloriously,  singing  the  music  of 
the  grand  chorus,  at  the  part  just  before 
the  descent  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tar- 
tarus, which  the  landscape  before  him 
suggested.  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia  (a  sis- 
ter of  Malibran)  and  some  other  singers 
were  in  the  party  at  the  time,  and,  in- 
stantly affected  by  Dore's  inspiration, 
joined  with  him,  until  they  had  sung  the 
opera  nearly  through,  and  had  enacted  it 
there  again  amidst  the  natural  grandeur 
of  the  scene  that  led  every  one  to  declare 
there  had  never  before  been  seen  or  heard 
so  wonderful  a  performance.  Surely,  as 
she  herself  declared,  Mme,  Garcia  had 
never  sung  so  well  in  all  her  life;  so  it 
must  have  been  very  wonderful  indeed. 


It  was  always  a  consolation,  Dore  after- 
wards declared,  that  this  was  one  opera 
he  did  not  have  to  go  home  directly  after 
and  caricature,  in  order  to  be  able  to  get 
to  the  next !  Nevertheless  he  once 
showed  a  friend  a  caricature  of  Offen- 
bach as  Orpheus,  which  amused  him 
highly.  Perhaps  genius  is  inconsistent; 
perhaps  grand  opera  in  comic  art  is  not 
so  much  one  of  Steele's  anomalies  after 
alll 

Rossini's  unconquerable  laziness  was 
often  more  lampooned  than  his  operas. 
However,  when,  in  1824,  Rossini  was  so 
much  the  rage  that  comic  drawings  of 
scenes  from  his  operas  were  circulated 
privately,  Beethoven  felt  his  own  popu- 
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larity  waning — no  one  was  picturing  him 
in  comic  art — and  so  that  Titan  of  music 
awolce  to  his  third  manner  (in  sheer  rage 
perhaps)  and  produced  his  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, which  Vienna  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  For  what  strange 
things  is  comic  art  often  responsible,  in- 
directly! But  Fidelio  and  its  composer 
were  almost  never  caricatured ;  one  can- 
not call  the  drawing  we  have  of  him  by 
Lyser  anything  but  a  probably  true  por- 
trait of  Beethoven.  Twenty  thousand 
persons  attended  his  funeral,  yet  the  year 
1863  found  his  grave  in  neglect,  which 
shows  that  Dame  Comedy  foresaw,  per- 
haps, the  tragedy  of  his  genius,  and  was 
kind  to  the  living  Beethoven,  after  all. 

Rossini  suffered  as  much  by  Meyer- 
beer's rising  star  when  Les  Huguenots 
appeared  in  1836.  After  that  he  refused 
to  write  more  for  the  Academic  de 
Musique,  and  the  comic  artists  of  the 
day  took  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
this  resolve  to  poke  fun  at  his  expense. 
They  were  fond,  too,  of  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Berlioz  played  no  instru- 
ment, although  he  strummed  3  bit  on  the 
guit^,  and  piped  a  feeble  tune  on  his 
flute.  His  new  ideas  of  orchestration 
were  dubbed  "Berlioz's  Netherworld," 
and  his  operas  were  turned  to  account 
by  comic  artists  everywhere. 


WITH   TRE    HIGH   C 


The  good  old  days  when  the  personaggi 
of  opera  were  almost  rigidly  six,  three 
women  and  three  men  (the  prima  donna 
a  high  soprano  always,  the  sectMid  or 
third  lady  a  contralto,  and  the  men  arti- 
ficial sopranos  and  artificial  cMitraltos) 
found  the  comic  artist  with  great  oppor- 
tunity for  expressing  his  mirth  over 
man's  seriousness — over  woman's,  too, 
for  that  matter,  when  we  remember  the 
men's  parts  taken  by  the  famous  Mrs, 
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Barber  and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson, 
possessed  of  "basement  pitched"  voices. 
Handel's  Teseo  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered very  funny  (all  the  male  voices 
being  artificial  sopranos  and  contraltos). 
On  other  scores  Handel  was  lampooned 
with  brush  as  well  as  with  pen.  History 
will  never  forget  the  famous  squabble  he 
had  with  a  rival  impresario,  one  Sene- 
sino,  who  coaxed  away  his  prima  uoino, 
much  as  the  rival  impresari  of  to-day 
tempt  tenorial  loyalty  to  lesser  dollars. 

But  comic  art  to-day  mainly  concerns 
itself  with  grand  opera  to  the  extent  of 
caricaturing  events  in  rival  operatic 
camps.  The  Italian  cartoonists  busy 
themselves  with  funny  pictures  of  the 
departure  for  America  of  opera  troupes, 
or  the  dismal  return  of  unsuccessful  other 
ones,  llie  French  can  never  become 
reconciled  to  the  fat  Elizabeths,  or  the 
rotund  Tannhausers,  and  love  to  poke 
fun  at  opera-rehearsals.  New  York's 
fame  as  an  opera  centre  has  carried 
stories  all  over  Europe  of  our  wonderful 
scenic  resources,  so  when  Italy  hears  that 
La  Mascotte  is  to  be  put  on  at  our  New 
Theatre  her  comic  artists  hurry  to  pencil 
the  completeness  with  which  we  will  "do 
up"  the  revival.  It  is  thirty  years,  nearly, 
since  Audran's  opera  was  first  put  on 
here,  and  with  its  revival  we  may  expect 
the  comic  journals  to  make  it  thirty  years 
funnier  than  they  did  in  the  September 
of  i88r. 

Even  as  early  as  1791  New  York  had 
entered  the  arena  for  honours  as  En- 


courager-Extraordinary  of  Opera,  for  in 
that  year  Purcell's  Tempest  was  sung 
here.  Instantly  it  was  considered  very 
funny,  and,  ever  since,  not  a  season 
passes  that  grand  opera  does  not  have  to 
do  penanc*  to  comic  art.  Even  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  hat  figures  prominently 
in  the  musical  season.  The  caricaturist 
has  hit  upon  it  as  an  object,  if  of  venera- 
tion to  the  new  tenor  hunting  for  a  job, 
also  of  especial  adaptability  to  the  de- 
mands of  comic  art.  Indeed,  so  great  a 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  grand  opera 
in  comic  art  that  it  threatens  to  be,  hence- 
forward, more  a  matter  of  millinery  and 
battery  than  of  music  and  high  C's, 

Gardner  Teall. 
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URING  the  period  of 
our  acute  international 
literary,  or,  at  least,  fic- 
tional, curiosity  in  the 
late  eighties  and  early 
nineties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Tolstoy, 
Turgenev  and  Dostoievsky,  Ibsen  and 
Bjomson,  Sudermann,  Daudet,  Maupas- 
sant and  Zola,  Verga  and  Valdes,  and 
others  of  the  moderns  too  numerous  to 
mention  were  hurried  into  more  or  less 
competent  and  discriminatingly  bowdler- 
ised  translations,  usually  via  the  French 
tongue;  when  ''literatures  of  the  world" 
series  were  planned  and  launched,  and 
the  battle  of  the  schools  of  fiction  was 
on — in  these  piping  eighty-nineties,  the 
literary  activities  of  the  minor  nationali- 
ties were  not  neglected  by  enthusiasts  in 
search  of  new  authors  to  translate  and 
traduce,  or  by  our  publishers,  ready  to 
bring  Finland,  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  the 
South  American  republics  within  the  in- 
ternational family  of  fiction  in  English 
dress,  if  only  they  could  present  passable 
credentials.  Even  Turkey  yielded  a 
modern  tale,  if  memory  does  not  fail  us ; 
only  Switzerland  escaped.  When  the  re- 
action of  world-wide  literary  sterility  set 
in,  Japan,  too,  had  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution. 

The  direct  and  potent  influence  of  this 
invasion  on  the  technique  and  content  of 
American  fiction  was  perceptible  from 
the  very  first ;  it  is  most  strongly  in  evi- 
dence to-day  in  a  freedom  of  choice  and 
a  frankness  of  treatment  of  certain  sub- 
jects once  tabooed,  a  'reedom  and  frank- 
ness so  great  as  to  seem  unjustifiable 
license  to  many  of  our  critics. 

The  effect  on  the  general  American 
reading  public  of  its  introduction  to  the 
masters  of  modem  European  fiction  has 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  circuitous  and 
hard  to  trace,  for  that  public  turned  with 
cheerful  readiness,  with  enthusiasm  one 
may  well  say,  from  foreign  realism  and 
naturalism,  first  to  the  idealised  Kailyard, 

♦Toil  of  Men.  By  I.  Querido.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  F.  S.  Arnold.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


and  then  to  the  domestic  historical  ro- 
mance; from  psychological  subtleties  to 
David  Harum;  from  crimes  passionels 
to  the  robust  interests  of  tales  of  fren- 
zied finance,  political  corruption,  and 
the  conquests  of  business — to  its  own 
immediate,  material  concerns.  In  fact,  it 
behaved  very  much  as  if  it  were  sincerely 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  whole  company  of 
generally  very  undesirable,  puzzling, 
complex  alien  heroes  and  heroines,  and  to 
be  at  home  again  in  its  fiction,  among 
familiar  surroundings  and  familiar  peo- 
ple, with  simple,  straightforward  tem- 
peramental processes  like  its  own.  The 
change  that  has  come  over  it  since  then, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  greater  degree 
of  tolerance  it  now  extends  to,  and  the  in- 
creased measure  of  interest  it  now  takes 
in  a  freer,  bolder  treatment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women  in  our 
current  novels  will  probably,  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  be  found  to  have  taken  its 
origin,  not  in  the  past  influences  of  for- 
eign writers,  but  in  changes  and  develop- 
ments in  our  own  social  life  and  organisa- 
tion. 

In  neither  this  wider,  popular  influence, 
if  it  really  should  prove  to  be  traceable, 
nor  in  the  unmistakable  technical  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  novelists  on  their 
American  confrbres,  can  modern  Dutch 
literature  claim  a  share,  for  the  simple 
reason,  first  of  all,  that  it  went  to  school 
itself  to  these  masters  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  American  writers  (the  move- 
ment was  not  launched  until  1883),  but 
also  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  confronted  its  founders.  It  had  to 
battle  for  the  right  to  be  heard  at  all,  it 
had  to  tear  down  the  old  and  lay  new 
foundations  before  it  could  begin  to 
build  up:  it  was  not  an  evolution,. but  a 
revolution. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventies  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Dutch  literature  had 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  insignificance  and 
petrified  formalism  that  beggared  de- 
scription. In  a  nation  whose  small  num- 
bers practically  precluded  professional 
authorship,  on  account  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  pecuniary  rewards  it  could 
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offer,  literature  had  become  the  avocation 
of  the  leisure  classes,  the  by-product  of 
university  professors,  teachers,  lawyers 
and  clergymen.    The  clergy,  especially, 
found  a   novel   or   two,  or  a  book  of 
poems,  properly  didactic  in  matters  re- 
ligious, social  and  political,  tending   to 
teach  the  bourgeoisie,  and  through  them 
the  masses,  their  proper  place,  and  benignly 
advising  them  to  stay  there  with  becom- 
ing humility  in  the  greatest  and  best  of  all 
possible  Netherlands,  the  shortest  route 
to  preferment.    This  guild  of  dilettanti, 
cozily  established  in  the  seats  of  authority, 
opposed  with  all  its  power  every  disturb- 
ing attempt  at  an  amelioration  of  this 
state   of   affairs.    It   was   a    formidable 
power,  for  the  guild  not  only  controlled 
the  educational  institutions,  the  press,  and 
the   literary  and  critical  organs  of  the 
nation,  but  had,  by  reason  of  its  respec- 
tability and  proper  regard  and  loyal  advo- 
cacy of  things  as  they  were  in  the  State, 
the  full  support  of  the  ruling  powers  as 
well.     Social   unrest   stalked   abroad   in 
Europe ;  not  even  its  shadow  must  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  the  tranquil  country, 
whose  man  in  the  street  lived  in  blissful 
Ignorance  of  what  he  lacked  and  foreign- 
ers were  clamouring  for.  Reading  maketh 
a  full  man,  but  oftener  a  hungry  one, 
which   means   a   dangerous   one  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  a  ruling  class  that  has 
reduced  the  division  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  to  an  exact  science.    Wherefore 
the  literature  of  the  people  could  not  be 
too  carefully  watched  and  guided.    The 
intellectuals   of   Holland   in  those   days 
read  only  the  foreign  books  that  were  so 
severely  handled  by  the  critical  wing  of 
the  guild.     The  only  great  independent 
critic  of  the  Netherlands  of  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  Conrad  Busken-Huet,  con- 
tented himself  from  time  to  time  with  tell- 
ing his  countrymen  how  very  far  they 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  revolt  that  broke  out  in  the  early 
eighties  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  liter- 
ary, but  also  a  social  movement,  as  the 
guardians  of  things  as  they  were,  which 
were  still  very  much  the  things  estab- 
lished by  M.  de  Mettemich,  had  foreseen 
and  feared.  The  literary  forces  of  con- 
servatism found  strong  entrenchment 
and  active  aid  behind  social  barriers :  to 
be  a  leader  of  the  new  movement  meant 


social  ostracism.  And,  as  always,  Philis- 
tinism took  the  field  against  tht  very  men 
who  would  widen  its  horizon. 

The  great  forerunner  of  the  enthusias- 
tic literary  revolutionaries  of  the  early 
eighties,  **Multatuli,"  an  artistic  and  social 
firebrand  and  iconoclast,  had  been  starved 
and  driven  into  exile,  but  his  successors, 
under  the  impetuous  leadership  of  **Lode- 
wyk   van   Deyssel"    (Karel    Alberdinyk 
Thym),  refused  to  be  intimidated,  much 
less  suppressed.    They  attacked  in  force, 
established  organs  of  their  own,  carried 
the  strongholds  of  superannuated  literary 
traditions,   threw  wide  their  portals  *to 
the    modern    spirit    from    abroad,    and 
ended  by  forcing  the  social  opposition  to 
surrender.     It    was    a    Homeric    battle, 
whose  trend  fully  revealed,  also,  its  social 
significance,   with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  ablest  men  and  women  of  the  new 
movement — novelists,  poets,  critics — saw 
a  new  light,  took  another  step,  and,  de- 
serting the  propaganda  of  art  for  its  own 
sake,  took  up  that  of  socialism.    Among 
them  was  Dr.  Frederick  van  Eeden,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  first  organ  of 
Young  Holland,  the  Nieuwe  Gids, 

Nowhere  else  in  the  history  of  con- 
temporary letters  is  this  connection  be- 
tween socialism  and  art  so  clearly  trace- 
able  as  in  the  Netherlands  (Russia  can- 
not be  taken  into  consideration  here  for 
obvious  reasons)  ;  nowhere  else,  further- 
more, has  a  literary  movement  ended  in 
yielding  such  important  local  results, 
social  and  artistic,  without  adding  any- 
thing to  the  international  stock  of  ideas 
or  of  permanent  literary  possessions. 
There  was  an  interchange  of  masters  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  and  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  each  giving  as  much  as 
it  took,  but  modern  Dutch  literature, 
learning  from  them  all,  has  given  nothing 
in  return.  It  has  been  an  echo,*  not  a 
voice. 

It  has  brought  forth  no  name  to  place 
by  the  side  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev,  of 
Ibsen,  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann, 
Daudet,  Zola  and  Maupassant,  Hardy, 
Maeterlinck,  or  Bellamy  even,  or  Valdes. 
Its  poetry,  by  far  its  greatest  artistic 
achievement,  must  remain  a  closed  book 
to  the  world  at  large ;  its  fiction,  even  at 
its  best,  lacks  the  world-wide  note  of  the 
great  novels  of  the  period;  and  it  has 
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produced  no  critic  of  the  rank  of 
Brandes.  Amazingly  productive,  it  lacks 
a  man  of  genius,  a  masterpiece,  a  new 
note  in  the  criticism  of  life  or  the  creation 
of  art.  Inspired  in  its  beginnings  by 
French  naturalism  in  its  prose,  by  Shelley 
and  Keats  and  Wordsworth  in  its  poetry, 
this  young  literature  appears  to  have 
already  passed  the  zenith  of  its  inde- 
pendent flight.  It  is  doubtful  if  hereafter 
it  will  yet  produce  its  lacking  man  of 
genius,  for  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Dutch  letters  cannot  help  reflecting 
that  painting,  not  literature,  is  the  true 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  Dutch 
artistic  temperament,  as  literature  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon's,  not  music.  One  other 
important  service,  besides  setting  free  the 
spirit  of  modern  progress,  has  this  move- 
ment rendered  to  the  Netherlands.  It 
has  made  over,  it  has  enriched  and 
strengthened  and  made  more  flexible  its 
mother  tongue,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
leader  van  Deyssel,  a  master  of  prose, 
who  will  maintain  to  the  end  that  so- 
cialism is  incompatible  with  art  and 
beauty. 

The  tale  of  the  English  translations 
from  this  modern  Dutch  school  is  soon 
told:  three  novels  by  Louis  Couperus, 
Eline  Vere,  Footsteps  of  Fate,  and 
Majesty;  and,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
Dr.  Frederick  van  Eeden's  The  Quest. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  fragment  from 
''Multatuli,"  Little  Walter.  The  count  is 
completed  with  Heyermans's  two  plays. 
The  Ship  Good  Hope,  produced  in  this 
country  by  Ellen  Terry,  and  The  Ghetto, 
which  failed  in  this  city  after  successful 
production  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Couperus's  first  book  is  typical  of  the 
movement  of  which  it  is  an  offspring, 
perhaps  the  best  example  existent  of  the 
**sensitivism"  of  the  Dutch  novelists. 
Van  Deyssel  hailed  it  as  a  masterpiece 
on  its  first  appearance,  but,  from  the 
comparative  point  of  view,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  book  of  a  day,  which  has  failed 
to  survive  the  waning  of  the  international 
literary  "boom."  It  is  a  study  of  the 
symptoms — the  moods — of  an  abnormal 
temperament,  rather  than  of  a  character. 
Heavily  touched  with  the  gloom  that  is 
characteristic  of  so  much  of  modern 
Dutch  fiction,  it  is  decidedly  well  worth 
reading    for    its   charming   pictures   of 


family  and  social  life  at  The  Hague. 
Footsteps  of  Fate,  Couperus's  second 
novel  to  be  translated  into  English,  is  un- 
important ;  the  third,  Majesty,  a  romance 
of  Russian  royalty  in  the  midst  of  its 
nameless  dangers,  might  as  well  be  the 
product  of  a  French  as  of  a  Dutch  pen. 
The  finish  of  its  workmanship  is  ad- 
mirable, its  scope  impressively  adequate 
to  its  subject.  Dr.  van  Eeden's  allegory. 
The  Quest,  was  reviewed  by  the  present 
writer  in  The  Bookman  for  May,  1907. 

"Multatuli,"  the  ultimate  inspiration  of 
les  jeunes  of  the  Netherlands  of  the 
eighties,  has  won  translation  into  the 
principal  tongues  of  Europe,  but  he  was 
a  forerunner,  not  the  offspring,  of  the 
school  here  under  consideration.  His 
Little  Walter  is  a  wondrously  delicate 
bit  of  child  psychology,  the  fulness  of 
whose  significance,  truth  and  appeal 
must  remain  hidden  from  the  foreign 
reader  because  of  his  unfamiliarity  with 
Dutch  life  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  old  order  still  held 
sway. 

To  this  brief  list  there  is  now  added 
Toil  of  Men,  by  Querido,  who  is  the 
literary  critic  of  one  of  the  great  morning 
papers  of  Amsterdam.  The  book  is  not 
so  much  a  novel  as  a  connected  series  of 
realistic  pictures  of  a  community  of 
market  gardeners  near  the  capital 
through  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  sombre  panorama  of  poverty  and 
toil,  of  a  losing  battle  with  Nature  under 
the  handicap  of  rent  and  mortgage  and 
taxes  and  sickness  and  oncoming  age,  the 
notables  of  the  village  being  banded  to- 
gether in  squeezing  the  peasant  dry  and 
ultimately  robbing  him  of  his  bit  of  land 
under  due  process  of  law.  Querido  is 
an  artist,  for,  if  he  have  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive, he  never  obtrudes  it ;  the  story  itself 
must  carry  the  poignant  social  message 
home.  There  is  something  appalling  in 
the  impersonality,  the  impassiveness  of 
these  veritistic  pictures,  set  off  as  they 
are  with  unflinching  design  by  the  beastly 
orgies  in  which  these  toil-worn,  ignorant, 
brutish  creatures  seek  an  evening's  for- 
getfulness.  Unrelieved  gloom  hovers 
over  these  pages  as  it  hovers  over  most  of 
the  realism  that  deals  with  the  peasant  of 
Europe. 

A.  Schade  Van  Westrum. 


THE  STORY  OF  ART  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ARTHUR  HOEBERJ 
Part  I — The  Days  of  Early  Struggle 


I  HEN  there  is  a  new 
H  country  lo  develop,  sav- 
Hages  to  combat,  the  bare 
Hnecessities  of  hfe  to  be 
■dug  out  of  the  soil,  there 
lis    not    much    time    for 

flthought  of  the  fine  arts. 

.  pickaxe,  or  a  large  bar  of 
iron,  are  far  more  valuable  articles  than 
the  finest  canvas  to  the  settler  in  an  un- 
known country  who  must  gain  an  exist- 
ence as  best  he  may.  So,  in  the  early 
Colonial  days,  art  was  the  last  considera- 
tion to  the  American  with  more  serious 
problems  confronting  him.  There  were 
perhaps  a  few  old  family  portraits  which 
some  of  the  emigrants  had  brought  with 
them  from  Europe,  but  they  were  not 
many,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to 
awaken  any  art  ambitions.  Men  and 
women  are  vain,  however,  and  even  in  cir- 
cumstances of  dire  distress  they  will  ex- 
pend money  to  gratify  that  vanity,  and 
so,  naturally,  it  was  the  portrait  painter 
who  first  came  on  the  scene.  Generally 
he  was  one  that  had  failed  in  Europe. 

There  were,  however,  sporadic  in- 
stances of  the  limner  here  and  there  in 
America,  even  in  the  earliest  times.  We 
learn  of  one  being  in  Massachusetts  far 
back  in  the  latter  fcnd  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  his  name  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Cotton  Mather  re- 
lates how  John  Wilson  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  have  his  portrait  drawn,  and 
this  same  Wilson  died  in  1667,  which  was 
pretty  early  to  find  an  artist  in  America. 
There  was  a  Scotchman  named  John 
Watson  who  came  over  here  in  1715  and 
set  up  his  easel  in  Perth  Amboy,  where 
he  painted  portraits  and  ideal  pictures. 
But  it  is  to  John  Smybert,  again  a 
Scotchman^  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  1684; 
that  we  must  turn  to  as  the  first 
painter  whose  work  is  entitled  to  our 
serious  consideration  and  who  came  to 
America  in  1728,  under  the  patronage  of 
Bishop  Berkeley.  He  settled  here,  marry- 
ing a  rich  woman  and  making  Boston  his 


home.  He  was  a  reasonably  good  painter 
— as  painters  went  in  those  days,  having 
studied  at  the  private  academy  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  in  London.  Thornhill 
was  a  protege  of  Queen  Anne,  and  his 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Hogarth,  who 
said  of  his  father-in-law  "he  was  the 
greatest  historical  painter  this  country 
has  ever  produced,"  which  was  fiattering, 
but  far  from  the  truth. 

Smybert  was  a  coach  painter  at  first,  as 
were  quite  a  number  of  the  early  Ameri- 
cans who  followed  him.  If  you  go  to 
the  Dining  Hall  at  Yale  University  you 
will  see  his  picture  of  Dean  Berkeley  and 
family,  containing  eight  figures,  the  can- 
vas blistered  and  in  pretty  poor  condition, 
but  it  will  still  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
was  being  done  at  that  time,  and  you 
must  recall  that  when  Smybert  arrived  in 
America,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  but 
five  years  old,  and  the  brilhant  coterie  of 
Georgian  painters  had  not  yet  begun  to 
flourish.  Smybert's  were  the  best  por- 
traits we  had  here  up  to  the  time  he  died, 
and  he  painted  such  men  as  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  John  Endicott,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, not  to  mention  a  score  and  a 
half  of  other  worthies,  prominent  in  the 
Colonies.  Occasionally  now,  a  portrait 
came  over  sea,  by  perhaps  Lely,  and  a 
few  young  men,  artistically  inclined,  saw 
it  and  were  impressed,  were  influenced  so 
that  for  a  while  the  technique  of  the  day 
suggested  Continental,  rather  than  Eng- 
lish influences.  In  1750,  there  came  to 
Boston,  from  somewhere  in  Connecticut, 
one  Jonathan  Blackburn,  and  he  remained 
in  that  city  fifteen  years,  painting  por- 
traits. The  Boston  Museum  has  his  like- 
ness of  Joshua  Warner,  but  it  is  dry, 
hard,  and  one  is  not  over-impressed  by  it. 

It  was  with  Copley  and  West  that  we 
must  find  the  first  really  serious  native 
work,  for  though  neither  was  a  genius, 
both  had  reasonable  talent  and  were  the 
pioneers  in  their  own  land.  Yet,  singu- 
larly enough,  later,  both  chose  to  settle 
permanently  in  England,  and  to  become 
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identified  with  that  land,  though  the 
former  did  not  go  there  until  he  was  forty 
years  of  age.  John  Singleton  Copley 
was  born  in- Boston,  July  3,  1737,  his 
father  having  been  of  an  old  Yorkshire 
family  that  had  settled  in  Ireland.  When 
Copley,  Sr.,  died,  his  widow  went  into 
the  tobacco  trade  and  ten  years  later  mar- 
ried a  mezzotint  engraver  named  Peter 
Pelham,  an  event  which  meant  much  to 
her  young  son  John,  to  whom  Pelham 
gave  his  first  lessons  in  drawing,  and  the 
lad  was  precocious,  at  fourteen  painting 
his  stepfather's  portrait.  At  sixteen, 
Copley  did  a  most  creditable  likeness  of  a 
clergyman,  William  Welsteed,  which  h^ 
engraved  himself  though  he  shortly  gave 
up  work  of  that  sort.  Now  he  began  a 
series  of  portraits  of  prominent  people  in 
Boston,  and  it  was  of  him  that  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  said,  "To  have  had 
one's  ancestor  painted  by  Copley  is  an 
American  patent  of  nobility."  Copley 
painted  these  personages  at  times  ad- 
mirably, at  others  only  indifferently,  but 
always  he  was  convincing,  while  occa- 
sionally he  rose  to  pretty  high  flights. 
His  canvases  are  the  only  documents  of 
those  days  that  we  can  really  depend  on 
to  give  us  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  dress  and  their  characteristics. 
When  Copley  was  nearly  forty  he 
went  to  England,  which  was  in  1774,  and 
there  he  had  considerable  success  for  a 
while,  though  toward  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer his  vogue  fell  off  and  he  did  not 
long  survive  his  loss  of  popularity,  which 
in  its  time  included  the  patronage  of 
royalty  itself.  A  son  survived  him  and 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Perhaps  the  very 
unevenness  of  Coplev  was  one  of  his 
greatest  charms.  In  point  of  fact  no 
artist  may  always  be  at  concert  pitch, 
particularly  he  who  practises  portraiture, 
for  there  must  be  sitters  who  appeal 
more  than  others.  Yet  when  he  was 
obviously  enamoured  of  a  model,  when 
the  person  caught  his  fancy,  Copley 
could  and  did  do  a  miehtilv  handsome 
performance.  His  compatriot  Benjamin 
West  had  been  in  London  nine  years 
when  Copley  arrived  and  was  very  kind 
to  him,  as,  indeed,  he  was  to  all  -his 
brother  painters,  and  he  introduced  him 
to  important  people,  practically  starting 


Copley  in  a  social  way  in  the  English 
metropolis.  West  was  not  so  go^  a 
painter,  nor  so  artistic  a  man  as  Copley, 
but  his  career  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  any  that  we  shall  have  to  record 
and  it  reads  a  good  deal  like  .a  romance. 
He,  too,  was  a  boy  wonder  who  was  bom 
in  a  little  Pennsylvania  settlement  called 
Springfield,  in  1738,  so  that  he  knew 
frontier  life  well.  His  people  were  Eng- 
lish Quakers  of  good  descent,  and  Ben- 
jamin was  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
At  six  he  drew  rude  sketches;  at  eight, 
some  Indians,  amused  at  drawings  he 
showed  them,  taught  him  to  prepare 
colours  from  earths  as  they  themselves 
made  them  for  their  personal  adornment, 
or  for  the  war  path.  Finally,  a  box  of 
water-colour  paints  was  sent  him,  when 
his  delight  knew  no  bounds.  At  nine  he 
painted  a  respectable  landscape  of  the 
Delaware  River,  and  there  never  was  a 
moment  when  he  was  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  profession  he  should  choose. 

They  tell  a  story  of  West's  youth  as 
showing  his  notions  of  the  profession  of 
the  fine  arts.  A  schoolmate,  who  was  an 
ordinary  sort  of  boy,  passing  him  on 
horseback,  invited  him  to  get  up  behind 
him.  "No,"  said  West,  "I  sit  behind  no 
one."  **Very  well,"  said  his  friend  in 
reply  to  this  rather  priggish  remark,  "get 
up  in  front."  The  youthful  Benjamin  did 
so  and  a  conversation  began.  The  boy, 
just  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  rather  boasted 
of  his  plans  and  asked  West  what  trade 
he  meant  to  follow.  "I  am  to  be  a 
painter,"  proudly  responded  West.  "What 
trade  is  that?"  asked  the  youth,  "I  never 
heard  of  it."  "A  painter,"  said  West,  "is 
the  companion  of  Kings  and  Emperors." 
"But  we  have  none  of  those  things  in 
America,"  said  the  tailor's  apprentice. 
"There  are  plenty  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,"  maintained  West,  "and,"  he  con- 
tinued, "you  don't  want  to  be  a  tailor,  do 
you?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  boy,  in  no 
wise  abashed.  *'Then,"  said  West,  "in 
that  case,  you  can  ride  alone,"  and  he  dis- 
mounted !  At  eighteen.  West  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  as  a  portrait 
painter,  receiving  $12.50  for  a  head  and 
$25.00  for  a  full  length.  A  few  years 
later  he  doubled  these  prices  and,  saving 
some  money,  was  enabled  to  go  to  Italy, 
arriving  in  Rome  in  1760. 
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In  Rome  he  remained  three  years,  copy- 
ing the  old  Masters  and  imbibing  what  is 
known  as  the  classical  style,  a  style  that 
he  never  was  able  to  rid  himself  of,  alas  1 
all  his  life.  But  to  the  Italians  he  was  a 
novelty ;  he  had  come  from  a  land  little 
known,  and  in  truth  they  were  even  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  was  of  fair  com- 
plexion, expecting  him  to  have  been  some 
sort  of  wild,  dark  savage.  He  made  a 
reputation  in  that  land,  where  he  was 
elected  to  be  a  member  of  several  art 
academies,  so  that  when  he  reached  Eng- 
land he  came  with  no  little  fame.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  a  day  of  high  de- 
mands in  art.  .His  studio  in  London, 
however,  became  the  Mecca  for  all  young 
Americans  who  came  across  the  water. 
The  phrase  "he  went  to  London  and  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Benjamin  West"  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  biographies  of  the 
American  painters  of  his  time.  Arch- 
bishop Drummond  introduced  young 
West  to  George  III,  who  immediately 
was  impressed  with  his  great  canvases  of 
classic  themes,  the  one  on  his  easel  then 
being  "Agrippa  Landing  with  the  Ashes 


of  Germaniciis,"  and  his  majesty  gave 
him  a  commission  on  the  spot.  In  Eng- 
land, as  royalty  goes,  so  goes  the  world, 
and  West  became  the  fashion.  With 
an  amazing  fecundity,  he  paitited  acres  of 
canvas,  turning  out  theme  after  theme, 
fairly  to  take  one's  breath  away,  and  he 
had  a  royal  stipend  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year  in  addition  to  being  paid  for 
specific  work.  When  Reynolds  died.  He 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  indeed,  he 
had  helped  to  form. 

Time,  however,  has  not  been  as  kind 
as  it  has  been  just  to  West,  He  was 
a  shining  example  of  the  old  saying 
that  it  is  better  to  be  bom  lucky  than 
rich,  A!l  his  life  luck  followed  him.  He 
came  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  rivals 
against  whom  he  had  to  contend,  when 
art  was  at  a  low  ebb,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  American  birtli  and 
rude  early  experiences  were  distinctly  in 
his  favour.  His  manner  and  personality 
helped  him  greatly,  and,  of  course,  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  king  made 
all  things  possible.  And  yet,  he  was  not 
without  considerable  talent.  There  are 
portraits  by  him  extant  that  might  well 
have  been  signed  by  men  of  much  greater 
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reputation,  and  no  man  was  ever  kindlier 
to  his  own  profession,  or  generally  more 
philanthropic  than  the  American  Quaker. 
Lord  Byron  once  had  a  fling  at  him, 
writing 

The  doiard   West. 
Europe's    worst    daub,    poor    England's    best. 

One  writer  estimates  the  number  of 
West's  works  at  three  thousand,  while  in 
regard  to  his  sacred  subjects,  Allen  Cun- 
ningham declared  "the  list  makes  one 
shudder  at  human  presumption,"  and 
that  "the  coldness  of  West's  imagination 
nipped  the  blossoms  of  history."  In  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia, 
there  are  his  "Death  on  a  Pale  Horse" 
and  his  "Christ  Rejected,"  which  the 
catalogue  claims  is  his  best  work.  It  cer- 
■  tainly  represents  him.  Many  of  his 
pictures  are  in  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
National  Gallery  of  London  possesses  a 
few,  but  none  of  them  rises  to  greatness. 

Gilbert  Stuart  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  American  art, 
as  he  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  our 
early  painters,  and  he  was  throughout 
thoroughly  artistic  in  temperament.  After 
some  early  experiences  in  America,  where 
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he  was  born  near  Newport  in  1755,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  West  in  London,  and 
during  the  years  that  he  was  established 
in  that  metropolis  he  painted  many  im- 
portant portraits  of  prominent  people 
among  the  nobility  and  literary  lights,  the 
great  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  favouring  him 
with  sittings,  and  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  His  best  known  portraits,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  Washington,  of  whom 
he  did  many.  Notable  among  these  is 
that  which  is  known  as  the  "Athenaeum" 
portrait  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  which  it  is  estimated  he 
made  no  less  than  six  replicas.  It  would 
really  seem  as  if  Stuart  had  discounted 
the  appreciation  of  the  ages  and  knew 
when  he  had  a  good  thing.  Indeed, 
George  Washington  was  only  less  promi- 
nent as  a  sitter  for  the  portrait  painter 
than  he  was  as  a  patriot,  for  the  list  of 
men  who  have  painted  him  is  a  formid- 
able one;  but  Stuart  was  far  and  away 
the  best  of  them  all,  and  his  portrait  is 
the  best  remembered  when  one  thinks  of 
the  father  of  his  country. 

Stuart's  father  was  a  maker  of  snufF, 
which  accounts  perhaps  for  the  painter's 
fondness  for  that  article.    Like  his  great 
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confrere,  Sir  Joshua  jleyootds,  he  was 
wont  to  punctuate  his  conversation  with 
pinches  from  his  box,  and  the  linen  of 
both  was  habitually  sprinkled  with  the 
brown  diist.  If  Stuart  was  successful  in 
London  from  the  first  and  made  a  lot  of 
money,  he  spent  it  quite  as  fast,  for  he 
was  a  gixMl  deal  of  a  Bohemian,  went 
with  ihc  swell  mob  of  his  day,  and  held 
no  thoiif;lit  of  the  morrow.  He  was  a 
eotKl  deal  of  a  gipsy  in  his  wanderings. 
Htf  went  subsequently  to  Dublin,  crossed 
the  iKvan  and  settled  successively  in 
Philndetphia,  New  York,  Washington 
and  Itoston.  It  was  his  great  admiration 
of  General  Washington  that  induced 
him  to  leave  Great  Britain,  to  do  which 


he  threw  up  important  commissions.  And 
he  first  limned  the  great  patriot  in 
Philadelphia,  a  canvas  known  as  the 
"V'aughan"  portrait,  which  created  a  sen- 
sation at  the  time  and  which  now  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  was  followed  by  a  larger  one,  a 
commission  from  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  that  nobleman's  name.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  Mr.  Lewis,  of  London, 
and  was  sent  to  this  country  as  a  loan 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876.  Of  all  of  these,  how- 
ever, Stuart  made  replicas.  Another 
famous  portrait  of  the  First  American, 
known  as  the  Gibbs-C banning  portrait. 
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was  painted  in  1795  for  Colonel  George 
Gibbs.  It  was  sold  to  his  sister,  Mrs, 
William  Ellery  Channing,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  her  son.  Dr.  Channing. 
Finalh',  there  i.s  the  canvas  known  as  the 
"AthenKiim"  portrait,  formerly  owned 
by  the  Boston  Athenasum  and  now,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Stuart  had  lived  in  the  great 
world  of  society,  arts  and  letters.  He 
was  a  fluent  talker,  always  interesting, 
never  at  3  loss  for  repartee  or  agreeable 
small  chat.  The  importance  of  his  sitters 
had  never  feazed  him,  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  of  English  social  life, 
royalty  even  fretjuenting  his  London 
studio  and  posing  for  him.  Justly  taking 
a  pride  in  his  art,  he  held  himself  rightly 
as  the  peer  of  the  best.  It  is  amusing, 
therefore,  to  read  of  his  experiences  with 
Washington,  who  was  a  most  formal  per- 
son, taking  life  and  himself  with  terrific 
seriousness.  At  any  rate,  all  the  little 
arts  that  Stuart  had  hitherto  practised 
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successfully  on  his  sitters  failed  to  work 
when  the  great  patriot  illumined  his 
studio.  It  was  his  habit  so  to  engross 
his  patrons  and  make  them  forget  the 
object  of  their  visit  to  his  studio  that  they 
became  their  true  selves  and  so  helped 
the  artist  to  get  at  their  real  personality. 
Washington,  however,  was  different 
from  the  others,  and  although  Stuart 
opened  up  his  battery  of  anecdote,  wit, 
gossip,  the  grand  American  was  slow  to 
thaw  out.  In  truth,  Washington  was  a 
man  of  few  words  himself  and  humour 
was  not  his  strong  point.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  and  military  life  he 
was  fairly  fluent,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
on  these  themes  Stuart  was  by  no  means 
sympathetic.  However,  Stuart  perse- 
vered, and  finally  his  delightful  manner 
and  interesting  talk  had  their  effect,  and 
Washington  ended  by  becoming — for  him 
— conversational.  They  tell  a  story  of 
some  eminent  politician,  dining  once  with 
John  Adams,  in  whose  house  he  saw  a 
portrait  of  Washington.  He  remarked 
it   was   a   good   likeness.     "Yes,"    said 
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Adams,  "good  entwgh,  and  to  think  that 
that  wooden-head  made  his  fortune  by 
keeping  his  mouth  shut!"  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  all  Stuart's  portraits 
there  was  trouble  with  the  mouth,  for  our 
first  President's  teeth  had  failed  him  and 
his  jaws  were  sunken  in ;  he  had  to  wear 
false  teeth,  and  the  dentists  of  that  day 
were  but  sorry  bunglers. 

Stuart  was  scarcely  less  accomphshed 
as  a  musician  than  as  a  painter.  Indeed, 
he  was  an  all  around  genius,  though  any- 
thing but  worldly  wise.  He  had  a  suc- 
cess that  few  men  have  attained  in  any 
country,  and  his  sitters  included  the  best 
people  of  his  day,  but  he  was  singularly 
■indifferent  in  a  business  way  and,  after 
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Starting  a  picture,  if  his  sitter  failed  to 
inspire  him,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  He 
would  throw  the  canvas  aside  and  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  complete  it.  Nor  did 
the  position  of  his  patron  ever  in  the 
slightest  degree  awe  him.  A  doctor  came 
to  him  on  one  occasion  attired  in  new  and 
elaborate  garments  specially  arranged  for 
the  portrait  and  Stuart  was  disgusted. 
He  engaged  the  man  in  conversation,  and 
time  passed  without  his  making  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  pose  or  work.  Finally  the 
man  said:  "Mr.  Stuart,  this  is  very  en- 
tertaining, but  you  must  be  aware  that 
my  time  is  very  precious  and  I  feel  very 
uncomfortable." 


"Do  you?"  responded  the  artist.  "So 
do  I,  and  I  have  ever  since  you  came  in 
the  studio." 

"Why?"  asked  the  physician. 

"Because,"  said  Stuart,  "you  look  like 
a  fool.  If  you  will  disarrange  that 
fixed-up  costume  I  will  paint  you."  It  is 
recorded  that  the  man,  seeing  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  shoved  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  loosened  his  collar,  and  generally 
made  himself  comfortable  and  natural, 
so  that  the  picture  proceeded  admirably. 
Still  another  story  is  told  of  Stuart.  His 
outbursts  were  known  and  dreaded.  An 
admiring  husband  complained  that  the 
portrait  of  his  wife,  who  was  undeniably 
plain,  was  not  beautiful  enough.  Stuart 
lost  his  patience  and  shouted  out :  "What 
damned  business  is  this  of  a  portrait 
painter.  You  bring  him  a  potato  and  you 
expect  him  to  make  you  a  peach." 

Stuart  was  a  fine  colourist,  a  good 
draughtsman  and  a  master  of  his  craft. 
In  his  day  the  standard  of  portraiture 
may  be  said  to  have  been  set  by  Rey- 
nolds, some  of  whose  manners  and  quali- 
ties Stuart  inhibed,  though  he  always  re- 
tained his  own  sturdy,  vigorous  person- 
ality, which  is,  after  all,  the  principal 
charm  of  every  man's  canvases.  He  died 
in  1828,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and 
though  all  through  his  life  he  had  been 
a  wonderful  money  maker,  he  left  his 
family  entirely  unprovided  for  at  his 
death. 

The  Peale  family  cut  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  early  history  of  .American 
art,  both  the  father,  Charles  Willson,  and 
the  son  Rembrandt  having  painted  por- 
traits of  Washington  and  other  notable 
Americans.  There  were  many  children 
born  to  Charles  Willson  Peale,  to  whom 
he  gave  names  distinguished  in  art — 
Raphael,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens  and  Titian,  though  but 
two  of  them  became  prominent  in  that 
profession.  The  father  was  a  genius  in 
his  way  and  had  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind.  He  was  born  in  1741,  in  Mary- 
land, and  was  successively  coach  maker, 
clockmaker  and  silversmith.  Finally, 
painting  attracted  him  and  he  be- 
came one  of  West's  pupils  in  London. 
He  returned  to  take  part  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  in  which  he  became  a 
captain  of  volunteers,  being  present  at  the 
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battles  of  Trenton  and  Germantown 
under  Washington.  He  also  represented 
Philadelphia  in  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature and  finally,  becoming  interested  in 
the  bones  of  a  mastodon,  he  formed  a' 
museum  and  lectured  on  natural  history. 
Lastly,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
At  that  institution  there  is  a  large  por- 
trait of  himself  which  he  painted  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  and  while  open  to 
criticism,  tiie  head  is  a  pretty  serious  and 
solid  performance  of  which  no  artist 
would  be  ashamed.  The  son  Rembrandt 
was  also  a  pupil  of  West  in  London.  A 
portrait  of  Washington  that  he  did 
from  memory  is  now  in  the  Capital 
at  Washington  and  an  enormous  alle- 
gory, "The  Court  of  Death,"  that  he 
painted  was  exhibited  all  over  the  coun- 
try at  enormous  profits,  it  was  said  to 
have  brought  him  in  nearly  $9,000  in  a 
single  year,  and  is  now  in  the  Detroit  Art 
Gallery.  He  lived  unlit  i860  and  he,  too, 
was  an  inventive  genius,  for  it  was  Rem- 
brandt Peale  who  introduced  illuminat- 
ing gas  into  Baltimore.  He  wrote  as 
well,  but  he  was  not  as  good  a  painter  as 
his  father. 
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John  TnimbuU  was  twenty  years  older 
than  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  his  father. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  was  Colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  Washington  referred  as  "Brother 
Jonathan,"  a  title  which  has  since  become 
a  national  personification.  The  painter 
graduated  from  Harvard  College,  was 
appointed  colonel  in  the  Continental 
Army  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  he  re- 
signed as  the  result  of  a  quarrel  about 
the  date  of  his  commission,  and  so  he 
resumed  the  study  of  art  previously  be- 
gun. He  went  to  London  and  entered 
West's  studio,  where  he  was  later  to  paint 
his  picture  of  the  "Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  which  fight  he  had  seen.  He  was 
Secretary  of  Legation  for  a  while  to  John 
Jay  in  London,  and  lie  was  made  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  settle  claims 
brought  about  by  the  war.  Indeed,  he 
had  many  experiences,  including  that  of 
being  imprisoned  by  the  British  in  Lon- 
don after  the  arrest  and  execution  of 
Andre.  In  his  old  age,  childless  and  of 
great  irritability  of  temper,  he  was  a 
somewhat  sad  figure  and  he  was  but  a 
feeble  imitation  of  his  master  West. 
Friends  secured  for  him  commissions  to 
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paint  a  series  of  commemorative  pictures 
for  the  National  Capitol.  Finally,  he  re- 
ceived a  life  annuity  from  Yale  College, 
bequeathing,  as  a  condition,  his  pictures 
to  that  institution. 

One    of    the    most    entertaining    and 
unique  characters  in  the  art  of  the  early 


nineteenth  century  was  John  Wesley  Jar- 
vis,  who  was  born  at  South  Fields  on 
the  Tyne,  in  England,  in  1780,  but  who 
was  brought  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  five  and  taken  to  Philadelphia.  If  his 
early  years  were  spent  in  that  city,  it 
could  not  be  charged  that  there  was  ever 
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anything  slow  about  him.  He  was  in  a 
way  the  Whistler  of  his  day  for  ex- 
centricity,  and  in  truth,  he  was  a  very  fair 
painter  for  his  time.  Early  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Savage,  the  engraver,  and  he 
came  with  him  to  New  York  when  that 
worthy  changed  his  residence.  But  he 
never  had  much  use  for  Savage.  "He 
taught  me  very  little,"  he  was  wont  to 
remark,  "and  when  it  came  to  drawing 
well,  then,  of  course,  I  could  teach  him !" 
At  that  time  they  had  rooms  on  Park 
Row,  but  Jarvis  soon  moved  to  Broad- 
way, opposite  the  City  Hotel.  He  man- 
aged to  get  some  lessons  from  Malbone, 
the  miniature  painter,  meanwhile  having 
invented  a  machine  for  mechanically 
drawing  profiles  on  glass — one  of  the 
fads  of  the  time.  In  this  Broadway  situa- 
tion he  painted  portraits  at  five  dollars 
each— on  bristol  board,  so  Dunlap,  the 
art  historian,  informs  us. 

Jarvis  was  a  Bohemian  of  the  Bohemi- 
ans, and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  dis- 
solute man  who  took  no  heed  of  the 
future,  leading  his  family  a  merry  dance. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  oflF  on  one  of  his  periodical 
sprees,  he  saw  a  handsome  youngster 
playing  in  the  street,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  lad  attracted  him.  "What's  your 
name,  my  lad?"  he  asked.  "John,"  re- 
sponded the  boy.  "So  is  mine,"  said 
Jarvis.  "What  is  your  other  name?" 
"Wesley,"  again  responded  the  child. 
"Why,  so  is  mine,"  said  Jarvis;  "now, 
speak  up,  what  is  your  last  name  ?"  "Jar- 
vis," said  the  boy.  This  staggered  Jarvis, 
who  asked,  "Who's  your  father?"  to 
which  the  child  said,  "Jarvis,  the  painter, 
sir,  and  mother  says  he  is  a  very  bad 
man!"  Jarvis  always  appeared  in  some 
bizarre  costume,  affecting  a  great  fur 
overcoat  in  a  day  when  such  gannents 
were  rarely  worn,  and  he  was  generally 
accompanied  by  two  immense  Danish 
hounds!    So  it  may  be  imagined  he  cut 


a  considerable  figure  in  the  streets  of  the 
staid  New  York  of  1800! 

He  went  frequently  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  great  success  painting 
portraits,  commissions  rolling  in,  and 
later,  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  in 
six  months  he  brought  back  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  havine  soent  as  much  more 
in  riotous  living  there,  and  six  thousand 
dollars  in  those  days,  made  in  half  a  year, 
was  little  short  of  phenomenal.  At  one 
time  Inman  was  associated  with  him  as 
assistant.  Jarvis  would  have  as  many  as 
six  sitters  a  day.  He  would  paint  an 
hour  on  the  face  and  dismiss  the  client, 
when  Inman  would  take  the  canvas  and 
work  on  the  draperies  and  background: 
thus  the  portrait  would  be  completed  in  a 
week!  But  he  always  lived  high,  and 
was  very  fond  of  entertaining  his  friends 
at  dinners,  when  he  would  have  the  very 
best  the  markets  afforded,  along  with  the 
finest  wines,  even  though  he  frequently 
lacked  plates  and  tumblers.  It  is  related 
that  on  one  occasion  being  short  of  a 
drinking  vessel,  he  called  to  his  servant, 
"Throw  the  soap  out  of  my  shaving-cup 
and  fill  it  with  wine  for  Mr.  So  and  So. 

He  wandered  all  about  the  city  in 
quest  for  quarters  wherein  to  paint,  hav- 
ing studios  in  Murray  Street,  Wall  Street, 
and  finally  at  Bowling  Green  in  the 
house  built  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  subsequently  occupied 
by  Governor  George  Clinton,  the  lower 
part  of  the  mansion  being  the  then  Custom 
House.  Always  there  were  the  carouses, 
the  bibbling,  the  grand  dinners,  and  the 
boisterous  fun.  Pulling  chairs  from 
under  sitters  was  his  favourite  form  of 
jesting.  Finally,  his  habits  drove  away 
his  wife,  and  in  1834  he  became  a  para- 
lytic, fit  ending  for  such  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation. Among  his  chums  at  New  Or- 
leans, whither  he  continued  to  go,  was 
the  famous  actor  Ilill,  identified  with 
Yankee  characters. 


{To  be  continued) 
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January  lo,  1910. 

I  have  been  laid  up  for  a  week  with  illness  or  I  should  sooner 
have  responded  to  your  note  of  December  31st. 

I  heartily  congratulate  The  Bookman  on  its  Fifteenth  Anni- 
versary. This  does  not  mark  a  long  period,  as  measured  by 
years,  but  a  decade  now  is,  for  advance,  what  formerly  a  century 
counted.  The  time  of  The  Bookman's  existence  has  been  long 
enough  to  illustrate  its  high  aims  and  their  successful  attainment, 
through  qualities  and  values  that  have  given  it  a  foremost  place 
in  literary  journalism,  both  for  its  judicious  exposition  and  for 
its  wise  and  independent  criticism  of  current  literature.  It  is 
saying  the  best  of  it  to  say  that  it  does  ample  credit  to  its  dis- 
tinguished publishers. 

Wishing  it  for  the  future  the  success  it  eminently  deserves, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Alden. 


THE    BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 

January  3,  19 10. 

It  is  indeed  cause  for  satisfaction — this  Fifteenth  Anniversary 
of  The  Bookman.  We  offer  you  and  your  associates  the  heartiest 
congratulations.  And  not  only  are  congratulations  due  to  you, 
but  the  entire  book-world  of  America  has  reason  for  self-con- 
gratulation in  your  long  life  and  prosperity. 

We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  a  magazine  which  answers,  without 
gossiping  or  triviality,  the  public's  proper  interest  in  news  about 
books  and  the  people  who  write  them,  which  supplies  acute  and 
impartial  criticism  of  new  publications  and  affords  fresh  light  on 
old  classics,  and  which  preserves  a  monthly  measure  of  the  relative 
popularity  and  commercial  appeal  of  current  fiction. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  believe  me 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  C.  Bobbs. 


133  East  Sixteenth  Street 

New  York 

January  3,  1910. 
When  I  wrote  a  "fly"  note  to  and  about  my  dear  old  friend 
Growell  several  years  ago  and  found  it  printed  last  week  as  a 
tribute  at  the  time  of  his  death  I  decided  that  I  should  put  my  pen 
away  for  good. 

Therefore  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  you  all  success  in  the 
serious  and  effective  work  you  are  doing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  N.  DOUBLEDAY. 
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E.   P.   DUTTON   &  COMPANY 

January  10,  1910. 
Let  me  congratulate  The  Bookman  on  its  Fifteenth  Anni- 
versary.   It  has  always  commanded  attention — and  seems  to  me 
to  have  accomplished  a  difficult  task  in  treating  current  publica- 
tions with  tact  and  judgment.    I  certainly  wish  you  all  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  D.  Button. 


6427  Greenwood  Avenue 

Chicago 

January  4,  1910. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  singularly  prosperous  career  of  The 
Bookman.    It  has  proven  itself  a  valuable  aid  to  the  literary  men 
and  women  of  America.     I   send  cordial  good  wishes  for  an 
increasing  authority  and  a  higher  degree  of  success. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hamlin  Garland. 


PUTNAM'S   MAGAZINE 

January  4,  1910. 
I  should  have  thought  The  Bookman  had  been  with  us  much 
longer  than  fifteen  years.  It  has  become  so  much  an  institution 
since  1895,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  in  existence  since 
time  began.  Yet  I  well  remember  its  modest  beginning  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  London  monthly  of  the  same  name,  and  have  seen 
its  rapid  growth  in  independence,  size  and  influence.  May  it  soon 
come  fifty  years  of  age,  and  demonstrate  that  a  periodical  purely 
literary,  or  nearly  so,  can  actually  sjirvive  and  thrive  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  American  life. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  B.  Gilder. 


One  West  Main  Street 

Richmond,  Virginia 

January  3,  1910. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  congratulate  The  Bookman  on  its 
Fifteenth  Anniversary,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
service  it  has  rendered  to  literary  journalism.    May  you  round 
out  the  half  century  as  successfully. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ellen  Glasgow. 
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211  Bay  State  Road 
Boston 

January  3,  1910. 
My  hearty  congratulations,  dear  Bookman,  on  your  fifteenth 
birthday.  So  youthful,  and  yet  so  indispensable — especially  to 
the  "best  seller."  May  you  long  continue  to  crown  him  (or  her) 
with  laurel  in  your  monthly  compendium  of  sales  and  praise  or 
mangle  him,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  reviewer,  in  your 
fearless  department  of  impartial  criticism.  For  years  to  come  may 
we  continue  to  gaze  on  the  features  of  budding  genius  hot  from 
the  photographer,  and  on  those  of  the  veteran,  more  subtly  but 
no  less  deliberately  flashed  upon  us  under  the  guise  of  "an  un- 
conventional portrait."  O  pleasant  and  serviceable  guide  through 
the  prairies  of  contemporary  fiction,  O  advertiser  of  the  adver- 
tised and  staunch  ally  of  the  industrial  author,  yet  honest  and 
keen  in  your  convictions,  may  you  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  die  a 
plutocrat,  liCe  one  of  your  own  best  sellers. 

Robert  Grant. 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS,    PUBLISHERS 

January  5,  1910. 

So  The  Bookman  is  fifteen  years  old.  I  should  have  said  it 
was  fifty.  That,  I  suspect,  is  because  I  have  read  more  numbers 
of  it  than  of  others  that  have  lived  longer.  It  takes  a  good  deal 
of  time  nowadays  to  read  all  of  the  magazines  printed;  so,  like 
most  people,  I  imagine,  I  only  look  through  the  large,  strident 
majority  and  turn  for  benefit  and  satisfaction  to  the  few  that  are 
edited.  One  of  these  is  The  Bookman.  Its  general  excellence 
merits  commendation,  of  course,  but  what  I  like  most  about  The 
Bookman  is  its  occasional  spasm. 

It  seems  quite  human  at  times,  perhaps  at  all  times;  anyhow, 
it  never  seems  to  breathe  smug  consciousness  of  being  conducted 
by  divine  appointment.  Hence  the  relief  it  affords  bewildered 
sinners.  Possibly  that  is  why  I  luce  it.  But  there  must  be  other 
reasons,  and  for  whatever  they  may  be  I  heartily  wish  TttE 
Bookman  and  all  its  folks  long  life  and  good  fortune. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
George  Harvey. 

34  West  Thirty-third  Street 

New  York. 

January  7,  1910. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  invitation  for  an  expression  of  my 
opinion  regarding  The  Bookman's  work  during  its  fifteen  years, 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  know  no  periodical  in  the  United  States 
that  does  more  to  foster  an  interest  in  real  books  as  distinguished 
from  catch-penny  ones. 

The  fact  of  The  Bookman's  circulation  being  small  compared 
with  that  of  many  other  well-known  magazines,  makes  it  relatively 
more  valuable  to  us,  as  we  feel  that  practically  every  copy  of  it 
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goes  to  readers  who  are  in  sympathy  with  books  of  the  quality  we 
try  to  attain,  and  that  no  copy  is  wasted  upon  readers  we  may  not 
hope  to  reach. 

We  have  regretted  to  see  the  increasing  neglect  of  books  in 
some  periodicals,  and  rejoice  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  The 
Bookman  continues  to  be  devoted  to  the  best  literature. 
May  you  long  continue  your  good  work ! 

Faithfully  yours, 
Henry  Holt. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

January  4,  1910. 
I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  the  Fifteenth  Anniversary  of 
The  Bookman,  and  I  send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  its 
continued  success  as  critic  and  stimulant  of  literature.  We  have 
too  few  purely  literary  journals  in  proportion  to  the  very  large 
interest  in  books  (if  not  in  literature)  in  this  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 
R.  U.  Johnson. 

62  Cedar  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Bookman  deserves  more  than  fifteen  years.  It  deserves 
life.  I  sincerely  trust  that  a  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  years 
hence,  the  world  will  see  fit  to  repeat  this  brief  but  significant 
sentence.  The  Bookman  has  killed  time.  It  has  robbed  us  of 
false  ideals,  some  of  which  were  dear  to  us.  It  has  destroyed 
our  prejudices.  It  has  been  the  veriest  thief  in  the  night,  stealing 
long  hours  of  lamp-light  when  the  fire  burns  low  and  we  are  loath 
to  retire  because  of  the  presence  in  the  house  of  a  creature  which 
robs  while  we  are  watching  it  with  both  eyes. 

For  these  sins.  The  Bookman  should  not  be  allowed  to  die, 
but  be  kept  alive  to  serve  time  forever  more. 

Yours,  most  faithfully, 

January  4,  1910.  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 


The  Bookman  is  certainly  entitled  to  light  fifteen  candles  of 
high  power  on  its  table,  and  I  beg  that  when  the  birthday  cake 
is  cut  a  small  piece  may  be  put  aside  for  the  undersigned  Hoosier 
friend,  who  has  thrust  his  paper  knife  into  the  magazine  with 
confidence  every  month  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  No 
other  American  literary  journal  has  ever  printed  bopk  news  so 
attractively.  It  constantly  answers  those  questions  that  are  for- 
ever occurring  to  bookish  folk,  as  to  the  personal  appearance,  the 
habits  and  previous  condition  of  servitude  of  authors,  and  its 
criticisms  have  always  struck  me  as  eminently  just,  even  when,  at 
times,  I  have  felt  the  sharp  pricking  of  its  stiletto  in  my  own 
hide.  The  Bookman's  high  standards  do  honour  to  American 
literature,  and  I  wish  it  long  life  and  continued  prosperity. 

Meredith  Nicholson. 

Indianapolis,  January  4,  1910. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Walter  H.  Page,  Editor 

January  4,  1910. 

The  first  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  the 
Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  The  Bookman  is  a  thought  of  James 
MacArthur.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  during  the  first  years  of 
the  magazine,  and  his  enthusiastic  work  in  its  early  days  com- 
manded my  hearty  admiration.  The  man  who  struggles  with  a 
magazine  during  the  time  that  it  is  getting  its  first  foothold  de- 
serves long  remembrance  by  all  its  readers. 

Along  with  my  congratulations  I  send  my  heartiest  good  wishes 
for  the  future  of  The  Bookman,  and  for  your  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page. 


THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

January  8,  1910. 
It  certainly  does  not  seem  fifteen  years  since  James  MacArthur 
(of  friendly  memory)  talked  to  me  in  his  Scots  tongue  about  the 
plan  of  starting  The  Bookman — a  magazine  that  should  be  for 
America  what  Dr.  Nicol's  successful  periodical  was  for  Eng- 
land. And  when  I  read  your  magazine  from  month  to  month,  I 
see  no  evidence  of  kge.  It  is  perpetually  youthful  and  lively  in 
spirit,  justly  tempered  with  sense  and  authority.  As  each  quin- 
decade  rolls  around,  may  The  Bookman  find  itself  as  alert,  im- 
portant, and  tolerant  as  now,  yet  standing  always  for  sound 
standards  of  literary  judgment. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  S.  Phillips. 


G.  P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS 

January  S,  1910. 

A  conversation  is  reported  of  two  French  friends  who  met  each 
other  in  1794  after  a  separation  of  four  or  five  years.  A.  in- 
quires, "And  what  have  you  been  doing  during  these  past  years  ?" 

"Mot"  replies  B.,  "ja%  vicu," 

It  was  a  fair  matter  of  congratulation  to  any  good  citizen  of 
France  that  he  had  been  able,  during  those  "strenuous"  years, 
simply  to  go  on  living.  I  can  but  think  that  a  similar  congratula- 
tion may  fairly  be  extended  to  the  editor  and  to  the  publishers 
of  a  periodical  which  has  during  a  term  not  of  five,  but  of  fifteen. 
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years  maintained  a  high  literary  standard,  and  which  has  been 
able  during  those  years  to  render  distinctive  service  to  all  who 
have  to  do  with  literature — authors,  publishers  and  readers.  It 
would  certainly  be  very  satisfactory  for  the  interests  of  the  two 
first  of  these  divisions  if  the  circle  of  consumers  of  the  best  litera- 
ture were  only  larger.  Such  information,  criticism,  and  sugges- 
tions as  are  given  in  a  journal  like  The  Bookman  must  assuredly 
have  the  right  kind  of  influence  in  extending  the  circle  of  the 
buyers  of  the  books,  and  in  so  doing  further  the  fortunes  of  the 
producers  of  those  books,  the  authors  and  the  publishers,  and  at 
the  same  time  further  the  enlightenment  of  the  community. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  The  Bookman, 
I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 

January  5,  1910. 

I  am  prompted  by  the  announcement  of  your  Fifteenth  Anni- 
versary to  send  you  and  your  publishers  my  most  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

During  all  these  years  I  have  learned  to  look  to  The  Bookman 
not  only  for  valuable  information  about  the  "best  sellers,"  but  for 
most  interesting  news  and  comment  about  books  and  authors  in 
general,  which  I  fail  to  find  in  any  other  periodical. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity. 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  Scott. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

January  3,  19 10. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  The  Bookman  is  to  celebrate  its  Fif- 
teenth birthday.  There  is  too  much  puflFery  in  the  world  of  books 
not  to  be  grateful  for  any  critical  journal  which  exists  for  other 
than  advertising  purposes.  But  besides  this  one  must  thank  The 
Bookman  for  its  pleasant  friendly  guidance  to  books  and  authors, 
that  month  after  month  shows  no  sign  of  lessening  interest  nor 
indiscriminate  comment.  I  sincerely  hope  The  Bookman  may 
live  to  celebrate  an  indefinite  number  of  birthdays  and  always  be 
young  and  vigorous  enough  to  enjoy  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ellery  Sedgwick. 
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FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 

January  lo,  igio. 

My  hearty  congratulations  on  the  anniversary  of  The  Book- 
man. 

The  magazine  has  given  fifteen  years  of  admirable  service  to 
publishers,  booksellers,  librarians  and  the  public.    May  the  record 
be  continued  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  especially  creditable  to  the  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
magazine  that  they  are  willing  to  devote  their  abiHty,  experience 
and  time  to  a  venture  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can book  world,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  bring  adequate  financial 
returns. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  magazine  and  for  you  personally, 
I  remain, 

Cordially  yours, 

Frederick  A.  Stokes. 

MOFFAT,  YARD  &  COMPANY 

January  s,  1910. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  Fifteenth  Anniversary. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  S.  Yard. 
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BIFTEEN  years— that  is, 
Ba  decade  and  a  half — can- 
Bnot  seem  a  long  period 
he  history  of  litera- 
:.  Nevertheless,  when 
Bwe  look  back  to  Febru- 
^ary,  i8gs,  when  the  first 
number  of  this  magazine  saw  the  light, 
and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  then, 
those  fifteen  years  seem  to  have  been 
full  of  meaning.  Just  what  this  meaning 
is  ^we  may  venture  to  consider ;  but  in 
order  to  understand  it,  we  must  first 
thipk  of  conditions  and  tastes  as  we  ob- 
seFved  them  at  the  time. 

pince  all  literature  is  affected  by  the 
environment  of  its  writers,  let  us  recall 
the  extraordinary  transformation  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  own  country  and 


in  the  world  at  large  since  then.  Fifteen 
years  are  nothing ;  and  yet  it  gives  one 
a  shock  of  surprise  to  remember  that 
fifteen  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  still  an  isolated  nalion  with  what 
Kipling,  at  that  very  moment,  called  "an  . 
easy  unswept  hearth."  It  was  governed 
by  the  only  Democratic  President  who, 
in  half  a  century,  has  held  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  nation.  The  United 
States  had  been  living  through  hard 
times  for  at  least  ten  years.  It  had  been 
saving  and  paying  off  its  debts.  Even  in 
its  greatest  cities,  things  were  done  in 
rather  a  small  way.  The  Spanish  War 
had  not  yet  been  fought.  We  had  no 
colonial  possessions.  Our  navy  was  one  of 
promise  only.  We  were  not  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  the  disputes  of  foreign  powers. 
The  remarkable   prosperity  of   the   last 
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few  years  had  not  even  begun  to  cast  a 
golden  gleam  before  the  vision  of  Ameri- 
cans. Just  one  significant  thing  had  hap- 
pened. President  Cleveland  had  launched 
his  thunderbolt  at  Great  Britain  over  the 
Venezuelan  question ;  and  he  had  done 
so  because  he  knew  that  our  Republic 
could  rise  to  any  possible  emergency 
and  face  the  greatest  naval  power  in 
the  world  without  a  tremor.  There 
was  something  in  that  bold  action  which 
ran  like  an  electric  spark  through  all 
Americans,  and  sent  a  thril!  through 
Europe  also.  It  was  the  forerunner 
of  many  things  which  have  since  en- 
tirely transformed  our  country.  But 
at  the  time,  there  were  wrangling  and 
dissension.  The  silver  question  was 
looming  up  in  a  very  ominous  fashion, 
even  though  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryan  was 
still  practically  unknown.  To  sum  it  up 
quite  briefly,  1895  was  a  year  which  we 
can  now  see  was  a  year  of  germination. 
The  influences  which  were  then  at  work 
were  destined  soon  to  make  themselves 
apparent.  The  nation  was  about  to  gird 
up  its  loins,  to  feel  the  impulse  of  its  own 
almost  illimitable  power,  and  to  take  its 
rightful  place  as  a  leader  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  the  world. 

If  we  look  at  these  fifteen  years  from 


the  standpoint  of  the  literary  analyst, 
they  show, us  a  number  of  shifting  move- 
ments which  are  in  themselves  no  less 
significant.  The  necrology  of  that  period 
calls  up  a  host  of  memories.  Only  a 
short  time  before,  Tennyson  had  died, 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  died, 
and  Maupassant,  in  a  madhouse,  had 
ended  '  his  remarkable  career.  During 
the  decade  and  a  half  which  is  under  con- 
sideration, Zola  has  gone,  and  Ibsen,  and 
Swinburne,  and  Meredith.  There  is 
much  suggestion  in  the  names  of  less  im- 
portant writers  who  have  likewise  de- 
parted— Ian  Maclaren,  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  William  Black,  George  Gissing, 
Frank  Norris,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Harold  Fred- 
eric, Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Lafcadio 
Heam,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  E.  N,  West- 
cott,  Henry  Harland,  R,  V,  Risley,  and 
Stephen  Crane,  All  these  names  suggest 
literary  motives  and  tendencies  that  are 
very  interesting  to  students  of  contempo- 
rary letters.  Not  less  so  are  the  names  of 
some  who  are  still  living  even  though  a 
few  of  them  have  ceased  to  write — Max 
Nordau,   for  example,  Thomas   Hardy, 
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their  way  in  English  versions  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  readers.     Their  importance  was 

not  recognised  at  first.  This  fact  is  seen 
by  their  appearance  in  paper-covered 
volumes  only.  For  a  time  they  were 
sniggered  over  surreptitiously  because  of 
their  supposed  indecency,  and  then  they 
were  thrown  away  or  burned.  The  in- 
tensity of  their  power,  their  frank,  un- 
sparing truthfuhiess,  the  almost  scientific 
precision  of  their  methods,  were  not 
rightly  understood.  Nevertheless,  these 
masterpieces  blazed  with  such  a  fiery 
glow  as  to  compel  attention ;  and  then 
little  by  little  their  methods  were  taken 
up  by  those  who  wrote  in  English.  Some 
of  their  irnitators,  like  George  Moore  and 
Edgar  Saltus,  reproduced  the  natural- 
ism of  the  French  unsparingly ;  and  they 
paid  the  penalty  for  prematurely  offend- 
ing what  was  then  the  English  and 
American  sense  of  propriety.  Moore's 
A  Modern  Lm-cr  and  A  Mummer's 
Wife  appeared  in   England  as  early  as 


Marcel  ,Prevost,.peorge  Moore,  James 
Lane  <\ilen,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Hall 
( 'aine,  Charles  Major,  and  Hamlin  Gar- 
1  ind — all  of  whom,  with  others  like  them, 
(  ained  the  serious  attention  of  the  pub- 
1  c  during  these  fifteen  years. 

From  1870  imtil  180S — a  full  quarter 
of  a  century^iter attire  in  America,  and 
in  England  also,  was  being  subjected  to 
many  impulses.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant influence  of  all  was  that  which 
cpnic  from  France.  The  Middle  \'ic- 
torian  writers  were  creeping  timidly 
along,  imitating  fur  the  most  part  their 
predecessors:  while  in  the  United  States 
very  little  was  written  that  showed  either 
orighiality  or  anytliing  like  genius.  Scc- 
opd-rate  English  novels  like  those  by  "the 
Duchess"  had  an  enormous  circulation, 
a  id.  the  pathetic  efforts  of  Mrs.  .Stowe's 
1:  ter  years  were  supjiosed  to  possess 
g'eat  merit.  Thomas  Hardy  almost 
a  one  put  forth  powerful,  acrid,  falalistic 
n  astcrpieces,  which  at  the  time  were  not 
V  ;ry  widely  read.  « 

A  tremendous  shock  was  given  when 
the  natuFalism--of- Zola  and-  ihe-fine 
psychology   of   Bourgct   began   to  make 
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1883-4.  They  were  promptly  excluded 
from  most  British  bookshops,  and  they 
were  not  reprinted  in  America  at  all. 
Only  in  1894  did  Esther  Waters  become 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  poorest  that  George 
Moore  ever  wrote ;  and  yet  its  vogue 
showed  that  a  change  of  taste  and  a 
greater  tolerance  had  been  gradually  de- 
veloping in  the  preceding  decade.  Read- 
ers of  Esther  Waters  began  to  ask  them- 
selves, "Who  is  George  Moore?"  and  the 
present  writer  takes  some  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  given  an  account,  in  one 
of  the  earliest  numbers  of  The  Book- 
man, of  this  remarkable  Anglo-Celt  and 
of  his  older  and  far  better  books,  in- 
cluding those  already  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  A  Drama  in  MusUn  and  The 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man.  But  even 
so,  Moore's  writings  proved  too  strong 
for  the  majority  of  readers.  It  is  doubt- 
ful to-day  whether  a  copy  of  Alike 
Fletcher  can  be  procured  at  any  book- 
shop in  the  United  States,  although  that 
story,  despite  its  unattractive  title,  is  one 
of  the  most  searching  pieces  of  analysis 
that  bear  the  author's  name. 

But  very  soon  there  arose  other  writ- 
ers who  saw  that  realism  could  be  clean 
and  even  cheerful.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  George  dii  Maurier's  Trilby 


is  to  be  explained  because  of  its  easy, 
accurate  delineation  of  Bohemian  life, 
while  containing  nothing  to  offend  a  rea- 
sonable critic.  When  The  Bookman 
was  first  established,  George  du  Maurier 
was  probably  the  most  popular  English 
writer  of  the  day.  Trilby  was  drama- 
tised and  parodied  and  discussed  all  over 
the  English-speaking  world.  Pretty  feet 
were  slangily  described  as  "trilbys";  and 
the  name  "Trilby"  was  attached  to  new 
brands  of  cigars,  of  confectionery,  and 
of  everything  for  which  the'  advertiser 
sought  a  ready  sale.  Of  course,  the  in- 
terest of  the  book  was  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  in  its  serial  form  Du  Maurter 
had  burlesqued  Whistler  as  Joe  Sibley, 
while  Whistler  had  in  turn  threatened 
legal  proceedings  to  have  this  part  of  the 
tale  eliminated  when  it  appeared  as  a 
book.  The  American  publishers  of 
Trilby,  surprised  and  delighted  by  the 
novel's  enormous  sale,  are  said  to  have 
voluntarily  given  the  author  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  over  and  above  the  sum 
which  they  had  agreed  to  pay  him.  The 
present  writer  was  impressed  by  the  vi- 
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tality  of  Trilby  when,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  the  theatre  of  a  small  inland  city, 
he  found  a  oarody  of  the  tale  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  an  audience 
which  recognised  and  cheered  the  mes- 
meric efforts  of  Svengali  and  the  caper- 
ing of  the  giri  who  cried  "Milk  below  1" 
A  close  imitator  of  the  French  natural- 
istic school  was  Frank  Norris,  who  in 
McTeague  and  later  in  The  Octopus  and 
The  Pit  applied  the  realistic  formula  to 
American  conditions  though  with  no 
great  genius.  A  much  richer  vein  was 
worked  by  those  new  writers  who  ab- 
jured the  Gallic  flavour  and  gave  their 
realism  a  purely  American  form.  The 
enormous  success  of  David  Harum,  a 
book  charming  in  its  simplicity  and  home- 
liness, turned  the  tide  of  popular  ap- 
proval toward  pictures  of  unsophisticated 
country  life.  It  is  said  that  some  six 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  book 
were  sold  within  two  years  of  its  publica- 
tion; and  exceptional  favour  was  given 
to  novels  of  the  same  sort.  These  were 
the  golden  years  of  the  so-called  "book 
boom,"  when  a  sale  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  a  new  book  was 
regarded  as  little  better  than  a  failure. 
For  several  years  great  sales  continued, 
and  many  persons  have  since  sought  for  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Probably 
the  chief  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  people  which 
at  first  expressed  itself  in  book-buying 


and  in  book-reading.  Something  must 
be  set  down  also  to  the  ingenuity  of  pub- 
lishers in  advertising.  It  was  not  in  itself 
a  very  helpful  form  of  stimulation  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  exploiting 
a  single  book,  while  leaving  most  of  the 
other  books  upon  a  list  to  succeed  or  fail 
without  even  a  legitimate  amount  of 
notice.  But  while  the  "book  boom" 
lasted,  publishers  and  some  authors 
reaped  a  rich  harvest. 

A  tendency  to  geographical  specialisa- 
tion in  American  fiction  presently  became 
noticeable;  and  this  was  also  due  to  the 
influence  of  realism.  The  Bookman 
published  once  a  Literary  Map  of  the 
United  States  which  showed  how  each 
section  of  the  country  had  been  pre- 
empted, as  it  were,  bv  particular  authors. 
Thus,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  Sarah 
Pratt  McLean  Greene  drew  with  mingled 
humour  and  pathos  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try-folk and  fishermen  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  first  revealed  the 
possibilities  of  the  Northwest,  his  finest 
book  being  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly. 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic  rediscovered  the 
middle  section  of  New  York  State,  One 
of  his  novels,  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
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Ware,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
absorbing  pieces  of  fiction  ever  written 
by  an  American.  Mr.  Thomas  Nel.son 
Page,  Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  and  others, 
wrote  of  the  South,  though  in  a  purely 
ephemeral  way.  Mr.  William  Allen 
White  a  little  later  gave  us,  as  he  is  still 
giving  us,  illuminating  glimpses  of  that 
portion  of  the  West  which  is  best  known 
to  him — ^the  West  of  violence  and  virtue. 
of  corruption  and  charity,  of  hate  and 
hope — in  such  a  way  that  his  books  have 
value  as  historical  documents.    The  slum 


life  of  cities  was  depicted  with  first  hand 
knowledge  by  Josiah  Flynt.  The  wild 
existence  of  men  in  the  savage  cold  of 
the  Alaskan  wastes  was  set  down  with  a 
power  often  equal  to  that  of  Kipling  by 
Mr.  Jack  London. 

So  far,  realism  was  in  the  ascendant; 
but,  oddly  enough,  at  the  same  time  a 
great  wave  of  romanticism  swept  over 
the  American  people — a  romanticism 
that  had  a  patriotic  tinge.  Here  we  see 
a  revival  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil 
War.    That  long  and  weary  struggle  had 
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not  destroyed  the  patriotic  instincts  of 
the  American  people.  It  had  merely 
dulled  them  for  a  time.  A  new  genera- 
tion now  arose  which  looked  back  with 
eagerness  upon  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  found  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  those  novels  of  which  the  action  took 
place  against  an  historic  background. 
This  patriotic  revival  accounts  for  the 
welcome  given  to  the  pseudo-historical 
novels  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  be- 
ginning with  Richard  Carvel,  and  to  Mr. 
Ford's  Janice  Meredith,  for  example. 
Some  few  writers  attained  prominence 
through  books  that  dealt  with  periods  of 
history  not  Americati,  as  witness  the  aj 
tonishing  success  of  Mr.  Charles  Major' 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  an  i 
of  Miss  Bertha  Runkle's  The  Helmet  o 
Naz'arre.  Mr,  Richard  Harding  Davi 
is  to  be  numbered  with  the  romanti 
writers,  tliough  most  persons  view  hit 
otherwise.  He  began  as  a  newspaper  n 
porter,  and,  of  course,  a  journalist  usu 
ally  picks  out  with  a  subtle  instinct  th 
facts  and  observations  which  he  feel 
sure  that  his  readers  wish  to  know.  H 
subordinates  his  own  conception  of  th 
theme  to  theirs.  This  would  in  most  in 
stances  serve  to  make  of  him  a  realist 
But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis  he  had  be 
fore  his  mind  a  class  of  readers  to  whor  i 
no  American  author  had  before  a; 
pealed,  and  for  the  excellent  reason  ths  i 
no  such  class  of  readers  had  before  ei 
isted.  He  wrote  for  the  nebulous  bin 
gradually  uniting;  fragments  of  what 
was  soon  to  crystallise  into  a  well-de- 
tined  social  caste.  As  we  said  in  these 
pages,  some  years  ago,  of  our  nascent 
aristocracy : 

At  present  they  are  rather  in  the  air  and 


have  not  gone  much  further  in  the  attainment 
of  distinction  than  the  possession  of  money 
and  an  illimitable  desire  for  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  world  at  large.  .  .  .  They  can 
do  a  great  many  things,  and  when  they  are 
alone  together  they  can  almost  believe  that 
ihe  whole  pretence  is  real.  But  unfortunately 
a  remnant  of  American  humour  still  lingers  in 
their  minds,  and  they  are  dreadfully  troubled 
by  the  latent  fear  that  no  one  else  is  taking 
them  quite  seriously,  that  they  are  not  im- 
pressive, that,  in  fact,  they  may  just  possibly 
be  the  least  bit  absurd.  They  know  them- 
selves, of  course,  that  they  are  precious  ves- 
sels, hut  they  are  rather  disquieted  by  the 
thought  that  the  horrid  people  about  them  may 
not  fully  understand  this.  They  wonder  how 
they  actually  appear  as  others  see  ihem.  It 
has  been  the  miraculous  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  to  reassure  them  on 
this  point  and  to  make  them  feel  comparatively 
easy  in  their  minds.  Mr.  Davis  is  their  dis- 
coverer in  literature,  and  he  has  held  his 
mirror  up  to  them  in  a  way  that  is  not  only  a 
supreme  achievement  of  the  journalistic  spirit, 
but  is  so  absolutely  clever  as  to  merit  an  even 
greater  popularity  than  he  has  as  yet  enjoyed. 
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Thus  Mr.  Davis  invented  Van  Bibber, 
the  new  American  swell,  not  precisely  as 
he  is  in  life,  but  as  he  would  like  to  be. 
He  is  an  ideal,  an  aspiration,  like  Mr. 
Davis's  romantic  district-attorneys  in 
The  Exiles  and  Vera,  and  his  inspired 
civil  engineer  in  Soldiers  of  Fortune, 
who  are  constructed  by  him  for  a  con- 
stituency of  very  young  men  and  inter- 
esting girls.  He  professes  to  be  delineat- 
ing life  as  it  is,  but  he  actually  delineates 
it  as  his  readers  would  love  to  have  it. 
For  a  realistic  picture  of  New  York  hfe 
at  its  extremes,  one  should  read  both 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend  and  Mrs. 
Wharton. 

Too  much  importance  may  seem  to 
have  been  given  here  to  a  writer  whose 
popularity  is  greater  than  his  perma- 
nence. But,  after  all,  in  this  he  repre- 
sents the  spirit  which  has  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  American  public  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  spirit  of 
literary  catholicity.  The  reader  delights 
in  the  ward-politics  of  the  Honourable 
Peter  Stirling  or  even  the  often  nauseous 
details  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  Jungle;  but  he  is 
quite  as  prone  to  linger  with  pleasure  over 
Mr.  Tarkington's  exquisitely  wrought 
story,  M.  Beaucaire,  conceived  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  romance,  or  Cbnan 
Doyle's  Sherlockian  cycle.     If  we  take 


the  greater  masters  of  our  own  time,  they 
have  unconsciously  and  in  their  own  de- 
spite combined  the  two  methods  of  the 
two  great  schools.  Thus,  Mr.  Howells 
believes  wholly  in  impersonality,  and  yet 
no  one  will  chat  to  the  public  more  de- 
lightfully than  he  about  his  own  likes 
and  dislikes.  He  will  tell  you  that  he 
cannot  read  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though 
in  his  own  best  novel,  A  Modem  /n- 
stance,  he  gives  you  scenes  as  dramatic 
and  as  thrilling  as  anything  to  be  found 
in  Ivanhoe.  Even  a  sensitivist  like  Mr. 
Henry  James  cannot  entirely  eschew 
romance,  for  there  are  touches  of  it  in 
every  one  of  his  important  books.  The 
age,  in  fact,  is  romantically  realistic,  and 
it  is  within  the  past  fifteen  years  that 
this  fact  has  become  apparent.  Rudyard 
Kipling — the  greatest  name  of  all — ex- 
emplifies the  truth,  and  he  has  frankly 
acknowledged  it  in  his  poem  "The  King." 
"Romance  I"    the   Season- tickets  mourn. 

He  never  ran  to  caTch  his  train, 
But  passed  with  coach  and  guard  and  horn — 

And  left  the  local — late  again ! 
Confound  "Romance  1"  .  .  .  And,  all  unseen, 
Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen. 

This  survey  of  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion may  seem  to  give  an  undue 
prominence  to  fiction.  But  tf  so,  it  is 
only  because  fiction  has  been  largely 
in  the  ascendant.  It  is  "the  literature  of 
democracy"  and  it  has  now  come  into  its 
own.  It  responds  most  quickly  to  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  this  is  why  it  has  beccnne 
so  deeply  tinged  with  socialistic  thou^t. 
The  rights  of  labour,  the  wrongs  of  the 
"ultimate  consumer,"  the  alleged  atroci- 
ties of  the  capitalist,  would  once  have 
been  the  subjects  of  tracts,  or  mono- 
graphs, or  of  carefully  considered  books 
which  only  a  very  small  number  of  read- 
ers would  ever  see.  Now,  it  is  in  fiction 
that  the  battles  of  the  people  are  fought 
out.  This,  too,  is  characteristic  of  an 
age  which  has  given  us  no  great  essayists, 
no  great  philosophers,  no  great  poets, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  dramatic 
writers  whose  works  will  live. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old- 
time  formal  critic,  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  been  a  time  of  literary  revolution  if 
not  a  revolution  in  aesthetics  everywhere. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  development 
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is  sane  enough,  and  that  it  is  working 
out  a  broader  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  literature  as  a  whole. 
Appreciation  is  not  narrowed  as  it  used 
to  be.  It  goes  out  gladly  to  whatever  is 
fine  and  beautiful,  and  even  to  the 
strength  that  is  concealed  in  ugliness. 
The  older  forms  of  literature  are  less  re- 
garded, but  the  newer  forms  and  even 
the  lack  of  form  have  merits  of  their 
own. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
done  and  written  that  is  ephemeral 
and  absurd.  Still,  most  of  it  is  like  an 
exhibition  of  animal  soirits  on  the  part 
of  a  colt  turned  out  to  pasture,  or  of  a 
very  young  man  who  has  just  heard  the 
snapping  of  his  leading-strings.  There 
was  the  period,  for  instance,  of  the 
poster  craze,  of  the  sway  of  Jules  Cheret 
and  Aubrey  Beardsley  with  their  com- 
plicated system  of  curves  and  splashes, 
their  staring  black  and  white,  and  their 
amazingly  abnormal  drawing.  These 
posters  find  their  parallel  in  the  literary 
work  which  they  were  often  intended  to 
advertise  or  illustrate — in  Stephen 
Crane's  Maggie  or  in  his  "poems"  printed 
all  in  capitals: 

A  UAH  SAID  TO  THE  univebse: 

"Snt,  I  EXIST." 
"howevek,"  replied  the  univekse, 
"The  fact  has  not  created  in  me 
A  sense  of  obligation." 
Then  there  was  the  Yellow  Book,  for 
which  Mr.  Beardsley  drew,  and  which 
Mr,  Henry  Harland  edited,  both  of  them 
trying  to  be  as  reprehensible  as  possible 
just  out  of  wilfulness  and  an  amusing 
defiance  of  convention.  In  the  train  of 
this  publication  followed  the  now  de- 
ceased Chap  Book,  the  Philistine,  the 
Papyrus,  and  the  Goose  Quill.  To  read 
some  of  their  articles,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  world  was  being  turned  upside 
down ;  whereas  nothing  more  serious  had 
happened  than  that  a  number  of  men, 
all  of  them  rather  young,  had  started  out 
to  shock  the  world — the  great  big  world 
which  goes  serenely  on  throughout  the 
ages  without  noticing  these  ephemeridse. 
(Sorge  Moore  has  very  well  hit  off  the 
guiding  principle  of  such  publications  in 
describing  an  imaginary  one  which  he 
styled  The  Pilgrim: 
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The  formula  of  criticism  developed  was  to 
consider  as  worthless  all  that  the  world  held 
in  esliniatian.  and  to  laud  as  best,  all  that  the 
world  had  agreed  to  discard.  All  instiiulions 
were  held  to  be  symbols  of  man's  earthliness; 
while  the  bar-room  and  the  music-hall  gave 
certain  proof  of  his  divine  origin.  Actors 
were  scorned,  and  prize-fighters  revered.  The 
genius  of  courtesans,  the  folly  of  education, 
and  the  poetry  of  pantomime,  formed  the 
themes  on  which  the  articles  we 
Insolent  letters  were  addressed 
people;  and  a  novel,  the  hero  of  v 
Itutler  and  the  heroine  a  cook,  was  in  course 
of  publication. 

It  is  quite  typical  of  the  tolerance, 
rather  than  of  the  bad  taste,  of  Ameri- 
can readers  that  Miss  Mary  MacLane  of 
Butte,  Montana,  should  have  found  a 
publisher  and  many  readers  for  a  book 
in  which  she  describes  at  much  length  the 
six  toothbrushes  in  her  family's  bath- 
room, the  manner  in  which  she  once  stole 
three  dollars,  and  finally,  her  infatuation 
for  the  DeviL 


:  written. 
I   eminent 

which  was  a 
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Periodically  I  fall  completely,  madly  in  love 
with  the  Devil.  He  is  so  fascinating,  so  strong 
—so  strong,  exactly  the  sort  of  man  whom  my 
wooden  heart  awaits.  I  would  like  to  throw 
myself  al  his  head.  I  would  make  him  a  dear 
little  wife.  He  would  love  me— he  would  love 
me.  I  would  be  in  raptures.  And  1  would 
love  him,  oh,  madly,  madly! 

This  book  was  published  only  eight 
years  ago ;  and  yet  to-day  who  remembers 
anything  about  Mary  MacLane?  She  is 
just  as  remote  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  will 
have  become  before  the  middle  of  this 


century.  So  it  is,  that  when  we  survey 
the  records  of  our  literature  since  The 
Bookman  was  first  issued,  we  find,  as  it 
were,  on  a  small  scale,  the  history  of  all 
literary  effort.  What  is  freakish  and  ec- 
centric and  ephemeral  goes  by  the  board 
and  leaves  no  more  impression  than  an 
editorial  in  last  week's  newspaper.  The  1 
real  results  are  visible  in  a  wider  love  of  ' 
reading,  a  desire  to  understand  what  is 
attractive  in  every  possible  form,  and, 
tlierefore,  a  fuller  and  truer  conception 
of  what  literature  really  means, 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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Her  hands   about  her  brows  are  pressed, 
She  goes  upon  her  knees  to  pray. 

Her  head  is  bowed  upon  her  breast. 
And  oh,  she's  sairly  failed  the  day  I 

These  lines,  with  which  J.  M.  Barrie 
began  "Scotland's  Lament,"  in  tribute  to 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  had  died  in 
Samoa  a  few  weeks  before,  were  the  first 
lines  of  the  first  issue  of  the  American 
Bookman,  which,  just  as  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews  was  founded  on  the 
English  publication  of  the  same  name, 
was  modelled  after  the  English  Book- 
man; which  had  been  established  a 
few  years  before  by  Dr.  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.  "Scotland's  Lament"  was  part 
of  a  little  eight-page  supplement  "In  Me- 
moriam,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  bound 
in  just  before  the  first  page  of  "Chronicle 
and  Comment,"  which  in  that  number 
was  called  "News  Notes."  It  contained, 
besides  the  Barrie  poem,  which  ran  to 
sixty-eight  lines,  a  fine  picture  of  the 
home  of  Stevenson  with  Vaea  Mountain, 
where  he  is  buried,  in  the  background, 
and  memorial  contributions  from  S.  R. 
Crockett  and  Ian  Maclaren.  From  the 
collector's  point  of  view  this  supplement 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  first  issue.  It  commands,  we  be- 
lieve, a  fancy  price  and  is  highly  cher- 
ished by  lovers  of  Steven  soniana. 

Here  is  the  table  of  contents  for  the 
first  issue : 
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The  \ew5  Notes  began  with  an  al- 
hisioii  to  the  Stevenson  supplement. 
Two  paragraphs  on  the  same  page  in- 
forni  us  that  Beatrice  Harraden  has  been 
reading  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  and 
thinks  its  touches  of  humour  irresistible, 
and  that  Miss  Harraden  is  amused  at  a 
dramatised  version  of  Ships,  which  is 
perambulating  Western  boards.  On  the 
eve  of  writing,  the  play  was  to 
appear  in  San  Diego.  "I  cannot 
imagine  what  they  have  found 
to  dramatise,"  slie  writes,  "and 
so  go  to  learn."  A  note  about 
\athan  Haskell  Dole  as  the 
translator  of  Tolstoy  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  news  tliat  Profes- 
sor Brvce's  American  Com- 
vioniveulth  has  just  fallen  un- 
der the  censor's  ban  in  Russia. 
There  is  an  announcement  of 
the  postijonemeut  of  Lucas 
Malet's  new  novel,  though  what 
tliat  novel  is  we  are  not  told. 
Other  paragraphs  on  this  and 
the  next  page  deal  with  Mr.  Sei- 
wyn  Image,  a  new  quarterly 
"with  an  interesting  purpose." 
The  Baroness  Von  Suttner, 
awards  of  the  Loubat  prizes, 
the  third  edition  of  The  Brontes 
in  Ireland,  Maarten  Maartens's 
German  vogue,  and  the  death 
of  Profes.TOr  Augustus  Qiap- 
man  Merriam. 

On  page  five  appears  the  first 
RooKM.AN  anecdote.  It  con- 
cerns Edward  W.  Kye  ("Bill 
Nye"),  who  made,  we  are  in- 
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formed,  a  short  speech  at  an  author's 
dinner  in  London  that  was  much  relished 
by  the  bookmen  present,  including  the 
publishers,  at  whom  it  was  indirectly 
aimed.  "Jnst  a  year  ago,"  he  said,  "I 
was  walking  on  the  principal  street  of 
Indianapolis,  when  I  met  a  man  whose 
appearance  showed  that  he  was  reduced 
to  the  very  depths  of  poverty.  His 
clothes  were  ragged,  his  face  unshaven, 
his  hair  long  and  matted,  and  liis  feet 
unshod.  As  I  passed  him,  a  look  of 
recognition  came  into  his  ej'C. 
■*  'Xye,   old    fellow,   don't   you   know 


me?  Don't  you  know  Abel  P.  Jones, 
who  was  your  classmate  at  college?' 

"'What,  Jones!  Is  it  really  you? 
Well,  well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?' 

'■  Tor  heaven's  sake,  help  me.  I  am 
starving.    Lend  me  half  a  dollar.' 

"I  felt  in  my  pockets.  They  were 
empty.  I  had  no  money  myself.  But  a 
bright     thought     flashed     through     my 

"  'Abel,  I  can't  lend  you  the  half  dol- 
lar: I  haven't  got  it.  But  look  here,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  will  do:  I'll  let  you  pub- 
lish my  next  book.' 
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'"Genllemeii,  that  was  just  a  year  ago; 
and  this  month  Abel  P.  Jones  sent  me  an 
invitation  to  go  to  Europe  with  him  in 
his  steam  yacht." 

A  friendly  dig  at  the  Critic,  and  an 
allusion  to  a  forthcoming  life  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  are  followed  by  a  note 
on  the  literary  habits  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
Mr.  Hardy,  we  learn,  when  travelling  by 
train  or  omnibus,  finds  himself  instinc- 
tively observing  his  fellow-passengers 
and  constructing  the  story  of  their  lives 
from  what  he  sees  in  their  faces.  His 
average  rate  of  production  is  about  two 
pages  a  day,  though  he  will  sometimes 
far  exceed  this  quantity.   Miss  Harraden 


is  again  the  subject  of  the  next  para- 
graph. She  has  been  writing  a  California 
novel  and  is  intending  to  write  three 
more  with  the  same  setting.  "The  life 
out  here  is  so  interesting ;  it  is  so  differ- 
ent from  anything  else."  On  the  next 
page  reference  is  made  to  a  recent  unfor- 
tunate literary  blunder  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irving.  It  seems  that  in  an 
address  at  Manchester,  Irving,  not  yet 
Sir  Henry,  had  spoken  of  the  author  of 
Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  as  "that  German, 
Stendhal."  This  curious  mistake  moves 
the  chronicler  to  suggest  that  some  one 
should  compile  each  month  a  list  of  the 
various  literary  blunders  perpetrated  by 
men  who  make  literature  a  profession, 
and  to  quote  some  recent  examples.  "For 
instance,"  he  says,  "we  find  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Evening  Post  ascribing 
to  Sam  Weller  the  immortal  exclamation 
of  Mr.  Squeers,  'Here's  richness!'  The 
Sun  quotes  Grimm's  Law  as  applicable 
to  the  phonetics  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. In  the  same  journal  the  very 
clever  reviewer  who  signs  his  contribu- 
tions M.  W.  H.,  in  a  recent  notice  of 
Froude's  life  of  Erasmus,  holds  the  great 
Dutch  humanist  responsible  for  the  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  Greek,  apparently 
not  being  aware  that  the  Erasmian  sys- 
tem is  just  the  system  which  the  English 
refuse  to  adopt. 

"Another  curious  instance  is  found  in 
an  address  of  that  accomplished  scholar, 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  who,  after  de- 
picting the  body  politic  as  Gulliver  bound 
fast  by  the  Lilliputians,  adds,  'and  we  all 
know  how  he  burst  through  his  bonds,' 
which  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  know, 
being  told  by  that  excellent  authority. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  that  Gulliver  was 
quite  unable  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  was  only  released  when  his  captors 
were  ready  to  let  him  go. 

"A  still  more  picturesque  instance  of 
the  same  sort  of  thing  is  found  in  a 
recent  edition  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
wherein  one  of  the  illustrations  repre- 
sents an  evil-looking  sans-culotte  smear- 
ing upon  the  wall  the  word  Blood  in 
letters  of  huge  size.  The  scene  depicted 
is  as  impressive  in  the  drawing  as  in  the 
text;  but  the  person  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind  cannot  help  wondering  mildly 
why  a  Parisian  ruffian  of  the  barriers  se- 
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lected  the  English  language  for  his 
parietal  prophecies." 

Notes  on  an  educational  book  by  James 
Phinney  Munroe,  described  as  "a  lawyer 
of  Boston,"  and  on  the  literary  habits  of 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  are  followed  by 
two  paragraphs  on  Father  Tabb,  whose 
recent  death  is  chronicled  elsewhere  in 
this,  our  fifteenth  anniversary  issue.  A 
five-line  paragraph  in  the  next  column 
recalls  that  one  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's great  heroes  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  that  Stevenson  used  to  say 
that  the  best  thing  ever  said  of  Welling- 
ton was  this :  "He  did  his  duty  as  natur- 
ally as  a  horse  eats  oats."  From  the  next 
note  we  learn  that  Lord  Rosebery  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  spend  much  time 
at  the  London  Athenieum  Club,  and  that 
the  (then)  Premier  is  a  great  reader. 
Notes  on  Ruskin,  Katherine  Pearson 
Woods,  and  Stephen  Crane's  The  Black 
Riders  are  followed  by  a  paragraph  on 
two  pleasing  mots,  which,  we  are  told, 
"are  just  beginning  to  be  circulated, 
though  neither  has  yet  appeared  in  print. 
The  first  is  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  is  ascribed  to  Whistler, 
who,  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  replied :  'Wilde?  Oh 
he  is  le  bourgeois  malgrl  luif  The  sec- 
ond is  the  dictum  of  a  distinguished 
American  man  of  letters  who  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Henry 
James's  published  plays.  'Well,'  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  'there  seems 
to  be  only  three  objections  to  make  to 
them.  The  first  is  that  they  are  unact- 
able; the  second  is  that  they  are  un- 
readable ;  and  the  third  is  that  they  are 
unspeakable !' " 

According  to  other  notes  on  the  same 
page  Mrs.  Moulton  ascribes  her  tardiness 
in  preparing  her  volume  of  travels  to  her 
enormous  correspondence.    Mr.  Brander 


Matthews  is  engaged  in  revising 
tides  on  bibliopegic  art,  and  Mr, 
Bunner,  having  completed  his 
series  of  Short  Sixes,  is  now  wrii 
concluding  article  of  his  series  of 
and  Suburban  Sketches.  The  f: 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  who 
"strong  aversion  and  instinctive 
to  interviewing  and  being  interv 
is  preparing  a  "Conversation' 
A.  Conan  Doyle  for  publication 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  is  set  d 
evidence  of  Mr.  Mabie's  strong  f 
regard  for  Dr.  Doyle. 
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An  unstrung  lyre,  a  broken  shaft. 
The  silence  of  a  magic  pen, 

A  cup  whence  ev'ry  drop's  been  quaffed, 
Oh,  rarest  man  of  all  rare  men. 

J.  T.  Greenleaf. 


SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN 

STORY  TELLERS 


X— ROBERT  W.  CHAMBKRS 


I.    His  Methods 

HERE  are  certain  writ- 
ers whom  we  quite 
naturally  think  of  pri- 
marily as  story  tellers 
rather  than  as  novelists. 
Not  that  there  is  any 
fundamental  or  well-rec- 
ognised distinction  between  a  story  and  a 
novel,  or  that  we  could  conceive  of  such 
an  amomaly  as  a  novel  that  contains  no 
story.  Nevertheless,  the  distinction  ex- 
ists and  makes  itself  felt,  even  if  it  re- 
fuses to  be  defined.  For  it  is  possible  to 
write  a  pretty  good  novel  by  the  simple 
but  patient  process  of  taking  infinite 
pains ;  but  the  story  teller  is  born  and  not 
made.  In  America,  we  have  not  at  pres- 
ent a  large  number  of  writers  who  have 
made  good  their  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  bom  story  tellers ;  but  of  these  few, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  is  one  who  ha^ 
proved  a  clear  title.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  distinctly  worth  while  to  examine  the 
work  of  Mr.  Chambers  with  an  unspar- 
ing frankness  that  would  be  unkind  to- 
ward a  writer  of  less  importance,  and  to 
ask  ourselves,  without  prejudice  or 
illusion,  just  what  he  has  succeeded  in 
accomplishing,  wherein  he  has  fallen 
short  of  his  early  promise  and  why  he 
has  not  attained  that  higher  goal  which 
has  always  seemed  to  lie  so  easily  within 
his  reach. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  while  to 
rehearse  briefly  and  to  keep  in  mind  just 
a  few  biographical  details:  that  he  was 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  May  26,  1865 ;  that  he 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  were  fel- 
low-students at  the  Art  Students'  League 
in  New  York;  that  in  1886  he  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts  and  at  Julian's  for  seven  years,  his 
paintings  finding  acceptance  at  the  Salon 
when  he  was  but  twenty- four  years  of 
age.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1893 ; 
and  a  glance  over  the  old  files  of  Life, 
Truth  and  Vogue  reveals  his  activity  at 
that  time  as  an  illustrator.  But  the  story- 


writer's  instinct,  the  riotous  fertility  of 
imagination  that  insisted  on  flashing  end- 
less motion  pictures  before  his  eyes  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  demanded  a  fuller 
and  more  rapid  means  of  expression  than 
that  of  paletle  and  brush  stroke.  The 
tangible  realities  of  his  student's  life  in 
Paris  formed  the  raw  material  for  a  first 
novel,  In  the  Quarter;  while  the  yet  un- 
disciplined extravagances  of  his  imagina- 
tion found  outlet  in  the  short  stories  of 
uncanny  and  haunting  power  that  make 
up  the  volume  entitled  The  King  in 
Yellow,  It  was  the  cordial  recognition 
accorded  this  second  volume  that  decided 
Mr.  Chambers's  subsequent  career. 

To  a  critic  attempting  a  conscientious 
and  discriminating  study  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's work,  the  first  and  most  salient 
feature  is  his  productivity.  In  less  than 
seventeen  years  he  has  produced  thirty- 
five  volumes,  including  four  juvenile 
stories  and  a  collection  of  verse.  Fur- 
thermore, his  uncommon  versatility  once 
found  expression  in  a  drama  entitled  The 
Witch  of  Ellanqozvan,  written  for  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  and  produced  at  Daly's 
Theatre.  It  is  neither  practicable  nor 
advantageous  to  study  in  detail  more 
than  a  fraction  of  these  works ;  singling 
out  such  as  clearly  mark  the  author's  sev- 
eral periods  of  transition  and  stand  as 
significant  landmarks  of  gain  or  loss  in 
technique.  But  before  taking  up  these 
separate  volumes,  it  is  well  to  get  a  gen- 
eral impression  of  Mr.  Chambers's  liter- 
ary methods,  his  characteristic  practice 
of  the  art  he  has  chosen  in  preference  to 
that  for  which  he  was  trained. 

The  emphasis  of  position  is  deliber- 
ately laid  upon  the  concluding  phrase  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  art  of  fiction 
has  always  suffered  is  that  there  is  de- 
manded of  it  no  such  long  period  of  pro- 
bation, no  such  definite  apprenticeship  as 
are  exacted  from  all  the  other  arts.  It  is 
true  that  many  a  beginner  in  story  writ- 
ing is  condemned,  usually  with  justice,  to 
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months  and  years  of  disappointment; 
an  augmenting  collection  of  rejection 
slips;  and  the  consignment,  one  by  one, 
of  treasured  manuscripts  to  the  waste 
paper  basket.  On  the  other  hand,  it  hap- 
pens every  now  and  then  that  a  new 
writer  breaks  into  print  like  thunder  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  with  scarcely  any  pre- 
liminary training  and  by  sheer  force  of 
an  inborn  talent.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  whether  premature  or  be- 
lated, the  success  of  the  story  writer 
comes  from  self-tuition.  There  exists 
no  Julian's  to  train  the  budding  novel- 
ist, no  salon  to  give  a  world-wide  recog- 
nition to  real  genius.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Chambers  himself  is  interesting  and 
significant.  Seven  years  seemed  not  tod 
long  a  time  to  serve  for  the  right  to  have 
a  few  sketches  published  in  our  illus- 
trated magazines.  But  when  one  day  it 
casually  occurred  to  him  to  sit  down  at 
his  desk  and  to  turn  the  things  he  had 
seen  into  written  pages,  the  result  a  few 
months  later  was  the  irrevocable  black- 
and-white  of  a  printed  book.  Of  course, 
in  one  sense  such  an  experience  is  high 
testimony  to  a  writer's  natural  talent, 
and  not  merely  justifies,  but  well  nigh 
demands  his  continuance  along  the  same 
path.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  inborn 
and  spontaneous  vein  of  creative  power 
is  a  handicap  as  well  as  an  advantage. 
It  minimises  the  importance  of  self-dis- 
cipline and  of  that  mastery  of  technique 
which  is  to  be  acquired  only  at  the  price 
of  many  failures. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  preface  to  the  one 
obvious  and  all-pervading  weakness  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Chambers.  For  it  is 
important  to  get  this  weakness  clearly  in 
mind  before  we  recognise  cordially  his 
many  distinctive  talents.  Some  admir- 
ers of  Mr.  Chambers  have  spoken  en- 
thusiastically of  his  rare  constructive 
ability  and  of  the  unerring  instinct  with 
which  he  brings  his  stories  to  the  desired 
climax.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  true, 
if  only  we  place  the  principal  accent  upon 
the  word  "instinct."  What  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's literary  methods  are,  the  present 
writer  does  not  know  in  detail;  but  a 
careful  analysis  leaves  the  impression 
that  he  allows  his  stories  very  largely 
to  construct  themselves,  relying  upon 
that  inborn  faculty  for  narrative  which 


we  have  already  so  cordially  granted 
him.  For  instance,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  Economy  of  Means  is  a  rule  for 
which  Mr.  Chambers  seems  to  have  no 
use.  He  has  found  by  experience  that 
the  public  likes  to  listen  to  him;  and  so 
long  as  they  listen,  he  sees  no  reason  for 
curtailing  to  fifty  words  a  sentence 
which,  left  to  itself,  flows  along  to  up- 
ward of  a  hundred.  In  his  latest  books, 
he  sees  no  more  objection  in  interrupting 
the  progress  of  a  plot  by  a  few  pages  of 
unnecessary  dialogue  than  in  his  earlier 
period  he  saw  the  harm  of  delaying  prog- 
ress with  superfluous  paragraphs  of  quite 
vivid  and  wonderful  description. 

In  other  words,  the  impression  left  by 
Mr.  Chambers's  work  as  a  whole  is  that 
he  has  not  chosen  to  study  carefully  and 
to  practise  the  best  technique  of  the  rec- 
ognised masters  of  modern  fiction.  He 
prefers  to  begin  and  to  end  a  story  where 
he  pleases,  regardless  of  the  question 
whether  this  beginning  and  end  coincide 
with  those  dictated  by  the  best  art.  In  a 
measure,  this  is  rather  curious,  because 
of  all  the  arts  none  is  so  closely  related 
to  fiction  as  that  of  painting,  none  that 
should  be  a  more  unerring  guide  to  the 
best  methods  of  composition.  And  yet  in 
his  stories,  Mr.  Chambers  over  and  over 
again  interjects  extraneous  details  which, 
if  he  had  been  thinking  in  terms  of  brush 
strokes  and  paint  tubes,  he  would  have 
known  at  once  to  lie  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  his  canvas.  These  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Chambers's  methods  are  based  not 
upon  individual  impressions  but  upon 
facts,  easily  to  be  demonstrated  from  the 
books  themselves.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  made  hesitantly,  because  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Mr.  Chambers  has  been  wise 
in  writing  precisely  as  he  does.  It  may 
be  that  his  erratic,  effervescent,  irrepres- 
sible flow  of  invention  would  have  be- 
come clogged  and  diverted  under  the 
trammels  of  a  stricter  technique.  What 
he  does  possess  and  what  must  be  ac- 
ceded to  him  freely  and  generously  are 
a  graphic  power  of  visualisation  that  sets 
before  you,  with  all  the  splendour  of  a 
glowing  canvas,  precisely  the  picture  that 
he  has  in  his  mind's  eye;  an  ability  to 
handle  crowds  and  give  you  the  sense  of 
the  jostle  and  turmoil  of  busy  streets, 
the  tumult  and  uproar  of  angry  throngs, 
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the  din  and  havoc  of  battle ;  and  thirdly, 
he  possesses  to  an  exceptional  degree  the 
trick  of  conveying  a  sense  of  motion. 
You  are  caught,  swept  off  your  feet,  and 
breathlessly  carried  onward  in  the  irre- 
sistible rush  and  surge  of  his  narrative. 
Many  another  writer  has  succeeded  in 
describing  speed ;  few  of  them  have  been 
able  so  intensely  to  make  you  feel  it ;  few 
of  them  have  given  the  impression  of  the 
inexorable  rapidity  with  which  the  trag- 
edies of  life  sometimes  succeed  each 
other. 

And,  furthermore,  a  quality  which 
must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Chambers  be- 
yond any  other  American  novelist  of  to- 
day, aside  from  such  specialists  in  the 
outdoor  life  as  Stewart  Edward  White  or 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  is  his  enthusiastic 
and  all-pervading  love  of  natur* — of 
wood  and  field  and  water,  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  of  all  creatures  of  the  earth  and 
air,  large  and  small.  There  is  not  a 
story  but  what  has  in  it  some  furred  or 
feathered  creature  that  plays  a  more  or 
less  prominent  part  in  the  structure ;  not 
a  chapter  that  is  quite  lacking  in  the  song 
of  birds  or  the  fragrance  of  flowers  or 
the  flutter  of  insect  wings.  And  with  all 
this  is  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  au- 
thority. You  feel  that  Mr.  Chambers 
may  blunder  in  the  colour  of  a  man's  hair 
or  the  motive  for  a  woman's  action ;  but 
he  is  too  good  a  scientist  to  mistake  the 
species  of  a  beetle  or  a  butterfly,  or  mis- 
name a  wayside  weed  or  a  woodland 
creeper.  The  great  majority  of  our  so- 
ciety novelists  confine  themselves  so 
largely  to  the  artificial  life  of  drawing 
room  and  boudoir  that  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Chambers  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  sweet  breath  of  open 
country  and  song  and  sunshine  that  he 
never  quite  loses,  even  in  the  darkest  and 
meanest  of  our  city  streets. 

II.    His  Books 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  well-rounded  estimate  of  Mr. 
Chambers's  real  value,  to  examine  crit- 
ically more  than  half  a  dozen  of  his 
books.  An  author's  first  published  vol- 
ume always  possesses  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance as  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
what  comes  after.     Therefore,  In  The 


Quarter  cannot  be  disregarded.  One's 
first  impression  in  reading  it  is  that  of 
astonishment  at  its  vividness ;  it  is  so  un- 
mistakably a  series  of  pen  drawings,  of 
things  actually  seen  and  lived,  a  pell-mell 
gathering  of  the  humour  and  pathos,  the 
gladness  and  the  pain  of  the  modern  art 
student's  life.  One's  second  thought  is 
that,  while  essentially  modern  in  ma- 
terial, the  book  is  curiously  old-fashioned 
in  structure,  almost  as  destitite  of  coher- 
ence as  La  Vic  de  Boheme  itself.  There 
is  not  an  episode  that  you  wish  to  prune 
away — they  are  so  frankly  enjoyable  for 
their  own  sake ;  but  as  for  plot,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  one  fails  to 
extract  anything  more  definite  than  this : 
An  American  art  student,  who  drifts  into 
quite  the  usual  entanglement  with  a 
young  girl  of  a  rather  better  sort  than 
the  average  Parisian  model ;  an  estrange- 
ment brought  about  by  the  American's 
inheritance  of  a  fortune,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  French  girl's  jealous  sis- 
ter; and  finally  the  unjustifiable  and 
melodramatic  murder  of  the  American 
by  the  sister  just  as  all  misunderstand- 
ings had  been  cleared  up  and  the  wed- 
ding was  arranged.  In  this  book,  the 
following  points  are  to  be  noticed :  Here 
at  the  very  start,  Mr.  Chambers  showed 
a  rare  power  oJF  description,  a  distinct 
ability  at  portraiture  of  such  types  as  he 
really  knew;  and  because  the  book  was 
written  under  French  influences,  the 
slight  structure  that  it  possessed  was  log- 
.  ical — even  the  melodramatic  ending  was 
foreshadowed  and  structurally  justifiable. 
Following  this  novel  come  a  series  of 
volumes  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  negligible  stories,  consist  of 
collections  of  short  stories:  The  King 
in  Yellow,  The  Maker  of  Moons,  and 
The  Mystery  of  Choice,  Mr.  Chambers 
has,  at  intervals  since  then,  published 
other  volumes  of  tales,  such  as  The  Tree 
of  Heaven,  and  Some  Ladies  in  Haste; 
but  unquestionably,  his  fame  as  a  writer 
of  the  short  story  will  rest  upon  these 
earlier  volumes.  Widely  as  they  differ 
in  character  and  quality,  ranging  from 
painfully  sinister  horror-stories  to  fan- 
tasies light  as  rainbow  bubbles,  they  all 
of  them  have  one  quality  in  common :  A 
wanton  unreality,  a  defiance  of  every- 
thing that,  in  our  sober  senses,  we  are 
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accustomed  to  believe,  coupled  with  a 
certain  assumption  of  seriousness,  an  in- 
sistence upon  little  realistic  details  that 
force  us  for  the  time  being  to  accept  as 
actual  the  most  outrageous  absurdities, 
and  to  vibrate  as  responsively  as  a  violin 
string  to  the  touch  of  the  author's  finger 
and  the  sweep  of  his  imagination.  It 
would  be  easy  to  pick  a  dozen  of  these 
stories  as  characteristic  examples  of  Mr. 
Chambers  at  the  height  of  his  fantastic 
mood.  As  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence, the  present  writer  chooses  to  single 
out  the  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
volume  entitled  The  Maker  of  Moons, 
for  it  runs  the  gamut  of  all  the  varied 
emotions  that  characterise  these  stories — 
the  repulsion  of  tangible,  physical  ugli- 
ness, the  dread  of  unguessed  horror,  the 
witchery  of  supernatural  beauty,  the  per- 
vading sense  of  invisible,  warring  forces 
of  good  and  evil.  We  start  with  cold, 
prosaic  details— a  favourite  trick  of  Mr. 
Chambers.  The  United  States  Treasury 
officials  have  reason  to  believe  that  an 
unscrupulous  gang  of  counterfeiters  have 
discovered  a  method  of  manufacturing 
gold,  so  adroitly  that  it  defies  chemical 
analysis,  and  they  decide  that  these  mak- 
ers of  "moonshine**  gold  must  be  sup- 
pressed. There  is  only  one  peculiarity 
about  this  gold — and  herein  lies  the  first 
suggestion  of  creepy  repulsion — wherever 
a  lump  of  the  gold  is  found,  there  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  found  also  one  or  more 
curious,  misshapen,  crawling  creatures, 
half  crab,  half  spider,  covered  with  long, 
thick,  yellow  hair,  and  suggestive  of  un- 
cleanness  and  venom.  The  headquarters 
of  these  counterfeiters  is  somewhere  in 
the  northern  woods,  in  a  region  of  peace- 
ful woods  and  still  waters.  And  the 
whole  effect  of  the  story  is  obtained  by 
the  swift  series  of  transitions  between 
the  physical  violence  of  a  ruthless  man- 
hunt and  the  ineffable  charm  and  beauty 
of  a  dream-lady,  who  appears  to  the  hero 
repeatedly  and  without  warning,  stand- 
ing beside  a  magic  fountain  and  talking 
to  him  of  a  magic  city  beyond  the  Seven 
Seas  and  the  Great  River,  "the  river  and 
the  thousand  bridges,  the  white  peak  be- 
yond, the  sweet-scented  gardens,  the 
pleasant  noise  of  the  summer  wind,  laden 
with  bee  music  and  the  music  of  bells." 
It  is  hard,  in  a  clumsy  retelling  of  such 


gossamer-spun  tales,  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  anything  more  than  a  jumble  of 
mad  folly.  Yet  the  tale  itself  leaves  an 
insistent  memory  of  supernatural  beauty, 
seen  vaguely  through  moonlight,  and  of 
the  fulsome  opulence  of  demon  gold, 
distilling  foully  into  writhing,  crawling 
horrors. 

Lorraine,  Ashes  of  Empire,  The  Red 
Republic  and  The  Maids  of  Paradise, 
though  appearing  at  irregular  intervals, 
from  1894  to  1903,  belong  together,  for 
the  two-fold  reason  that  they  all  four 
have  the  Franco-Prussian  War  as  a  set- 
ting, and  dashing  young  Americans  for 
their  heroes.  Of  these  four,  Ashes  of 
Empire  seems  best  adapted  for  analysis, 
since  it  shows,  perhaps  the  best  of  any 
of  them,  the  qualities  and  weaknesses  of 
Mr.  Chambers  in  this  t)rpe  of  novel.  It 
is  ..essentially  the  type  of  the  modern 
novel  of  adventure,  the  type  made  famil- 
iar by  Stanley  Weyman,  Max  Pember- 
ton,  Henry  Seton  Merriman  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis — and  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Chambers's  treatment  of  the  type  mav 
be  compared  not  unfavourably  with  any 
one  of  these.  He  happens  to  know  un- 
usually well  both  the  history  and  the 
topography  of  France  during  the  period 
that  he  has  chosen  to  treat ;  he  attempts 
no  ambitious  character  study,  he  takes 
no  daring  liberties  with  recorded  facts; 
he  is  content  to  tell  a  series  of  rattling 
good  stories  that  not  only  keep  moving 
but  keep  you  moving  with  them.  And 
.  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  himself  is  hav- 
ing as  much  enjoyment  in  the  writing  as 
any  of  the  readers  have  in  the  reading. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  type  of 
book  is  not  what  Mr.  Chambers  would 
have  deliberately  chosen  as  his  favourite 
life  work.  One  may  venture  to  risk  the 
conjecture  that  he  would  never  have 
written  these  books  at  all  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sudden  popularity,  a  decade  ago, 
of  the  adventure  novel,  coupled  with  his 
own  fatal  facility  for  turning  out  pretty 
nearly  any  sort  of  story  that  he  chooses 
to  undertake.  Had  he  cared  more  ^or 
his  work,  we  should  have  had  in  these 
books  characters  less  wooden  and  more 
like  real  people,  and  episodes  more  uni- 
formly serious  and  less  apt  to  approach 
the  border-line  of  farce.  Ashes  of  Em- 
pire is  in  this  respect  typical.    It  deals 
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with  the  Empress  Eugjenie's  flight,  the 
siege  and  the  surrender  of  Paris.  There 
are  two  young  American  war  corre- 
spondents, who  happened  to  be  outside 
the  Tuileries  at  an  opportune  time  to  aid 
two  unknown  young  women  to  hoodwink 
the  crowd  and  effect  the  Empress's  safe 
retreat.  These  two  war  correspondents, 
partly  by  design,  partly  by  good  luck, 
succeed  in  tracing  the  young  women  to 
their  home,  abutting  on  the  city's  fortifica- 
tions, learn  that  the  girls  live  there  quite 
alone,  renting  the  upper  apartments  to 
lodgers,  and  keeping  a  bird  shop  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  which  parrots,  jackdaws 
and  a  tame  Honest  harmlessly  romp  to- 
gether. The  war  correspondents  prompt- 
ly fall  in  love  with  the  two  sisters,  res- 
cue them  from  the  villainous  machina- 
tions of  two  German-Americans,  who 
turn  out  to  be  Prussian  spies,  and  after 
undergoing  the  usual  allotment  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  marry  and  live  happily 
ever  after.  But  while  the  characterisa- 
tion is  weak,  and  the  plot  conventional, 
the  background  is  really  alive.  We  feel 
the  tension  of  a  national  crisis,  the  dread 
of  approaching  disaster,  the  scream  of 
shells,  and  the  wails  of  starvation,  the 
despair  of  a  people  that  know  that  both 
from  within  and  without  they  have  been 
betrayed.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the 
.  book  is  a  worthy  piece  of  work. 

Many  a  sincere  friend  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  frankly  declared  Outsiders  to  be 
his  one  great  blunder.  Yet  it  is  a  better 
and  more  sincere  piece  of  work  than 
many  of  his  successful  volumes.  More- 
over, it  throws  some  useful  light  upon 
his  attitude,  not  so  many  years  ago,  to- 
ward publishers,  critics  and  life  in  gen- 
eral in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  book  failed  to  achieve 
popularity.  He  committed  in  it  almost 
all  the  indiscretions  which  are  supposed 
to  bar  the.  way  to  a  big  sale ;  he  ridiculed 
American  culture,  American  architecture 
and  American  social  standing;  and  he 
rounded  out  the  story  with  an  ending 
which  sinned  doubly  by  being  not  only 
unhappy,  but  structurally  unnecessary. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  liking  the 
book ;  it  was  so  vigorous,  so  cleverly  sa- 
tirical, and,  to  a  large  extent,  so  well  writ- 
ten. The  life  of  the  self-styled  Bohemian 
circles,  the  life  of  the  petty  artists,  the 


minor  poets,  the  second-rate  scribblers 
of  all  sorts  is,  to  be  sure,  largely  done 
in  caricature,  but  it  is  caricature  of  an 
easily  recognised  sort.  And  the  back- 
ground, though  frankly  painted  by  an 
outsider,  and  a  hostile  outsider  at  that, 
is  vividly,  unmistakably,  aggressively 
New  York.  You  cannot  at  a  single  mo- 
ment of  the  story  forget  your  where- 
abouts, or  imagine  yourself  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

Far  up  the  ravine  of  masonry  and  iron  a 
beautiful  spire,  blue  in  the  distance,  rose  from 
a  Gothic  church  that  seemed  to  close  the  great 
thoroughfare  at  its  northern  limit. 

"That's  Grace  Church,"  said  Oliver,  with  a 
little  catch  in  his  voice. 

It  was  the  first  familiar  landmark  that  he 
had  found  in  the  city  of  his  boyhood-^and  he 
had  been  away  only  a  dozen  years.  Suddenly 
he  realised  the  difference  between  a  city,  in  the 
Old-World  acceptance  of  the  term,  and  the 
city  before  his  eyes — this  -stupendous  excres- 
cence of  naked  iron,  gaunt  under  its  skin  of 
paint,  flimsily  colossal,  ludicrously  sad — this 
half-begun,  irrational,  gaudy,  dingy  monstros- 
ity— this  temporary  fair-ground,  choked  with 
tinsel,  ill-paved,  ill-lighted,  stark,  treeless, 
swarming,  crawling  with  humanity. 

In  the  decade  that  has  since  passed, 
Mr.  Chambers  has  learned  to  make  his 
characters,  even  where  they  have  long 
resided  abroad,  more  uniformly  courte- 
ous regarding  their  expressed  opinions 
of  our  American  cities  and  American 
customs.  One  wonders  a  little  whether 
this  is  because  he  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring a  taste  for  our  ugly  buildings 
and  our  noisy  streets,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  expedient  reticence. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  one  cannot  read  atten- 
tively his  latest  and  most  mature  volumes, 
his  present  series  of  contemporary  New 
York  life,  without  observing  that  descrip- 
tive passages  of  city  streets  and  buildings 
are  conspicuously  absent.  The  moment 
that  he  escapes  from  the  city,  the  mo- 
ment that  he  finds  himself  in  the  open 
once  more  on  the  wide-spreading  levels 
of  Long  Island,  or  the  picturesque 
stretches  of  the  Maine  coast,  or  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  we  get  again  that  fertile  viv- 
idness of  landscape  painting  which  was 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  his  earlier 
book.    But  for  the  most  part  one  notices 
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a  great  change  in  method  in  these  later 
society  novels  that  already  include  The 
Fighting  Chance,  The  Younger  Set,  The 
Firing  Line  and  The  Danger  Mark,  He 
has  begun  to  take  himself  much  more 
seriously ;  he  no  longer  gives  you  the  im- 
pression of  deliberately  having  fun  with 
his  characters  and  situations;  he  is  try- 
ing quite  sincerely  to  handle  social  and 
ethical  problems  of  real  importance — and 
what  is  more,  to  handle  them  in  the  only 
way  that  is  worth  while — namely,  by 
using  for  his  setting  the  present-day  so- 
cial life  in  the  city  and  among  the  people 
that  he  best  knows.  And  for  these  rea- 
sons, the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Chambers 
must  be  judged  more  strictly  than  his 
earlier  volumes.  Because  he  has  become 
more  ambitious,  he  must  be  held  more 
closely  to  account  for  his  deficiencies. 

The  four  novels  already  mentioned 
have  these  points  in  common  :  The  action 
is  divided  between  the  social  whirl  of 
New  York  and  the  country  homes  of  the 
fashionable  set;  the  central  interest  in 
each  case  is  due  to  certain  hereditary 
instincts  or  impulses  which  make  it  either 
inexpedient  or  impossible  for  a  certain 
man  and  woman  to  marry.  In  two  of  the 
volumes,  namely.  The  Younger  Set  and 
The  Firing  Line,  they  'unwisely  have 
married  and  the  story  itself  largely  hinges 
on  problems  raised  subsequently  by  di- 
vorce. In  The  Fighting  Chance  and  The 
Danger  Mark,  the  problem  is  that  of  un- 
fitness to  marry,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  volumes  being  that  the 
one  is  the  reverse  of  the  other — the  for- 
mer presenting  a  case  where  the  man 
inherits  a  craving  for  alcohol  and  the 
woman  an  abnormal  instinct  for  the  flat- 
tery and  attentions  of  men,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  woman  who  is  intemper- 
ate and  the  man  whose  gallantries  are 
uncontrolled.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  themes  are  eminently  worth 
while ;  and  that,  if  properly  handled  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  life  and  sincerity 
of  purpose,  they  might  have  given  us 
something  worthy  of  standing  as  an 
American  substitute  for  the  Continental 
type  of  analytical  novel. 

And  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
one  becomes  every  now  and  then  mildly 
exasperated  with  Mr.  Chambers.  Not 
because  his  work  is  bad,  but  because  one 


feels  that  it  falls  just  short  of  being  some- 
thing a  great  deal  better.  The  Fighting 
Chance  and  The  Danger  Mark  are  easily 
the  best  work  that  he  has  ever  done — so 
much  better  than  the  two  divorce  prob- 
lem novels  that  the  latter  may  be  left  out 
of  a  discussion.  You  read  along  in  The 
Fighting  Chance,  rather  sceptically  per- 
haps at  the  start,  because  of  a  conviction 
that  it  has  been  much  overpraised  by  the 
general  public.  Then,  little  by  little,  you 
find  it  taking  hold  upon  you  because  it 
has  all  of  Mr.  Chambers's  earlier  quali- 
ties and  something  new  in  addition — it 
has  his  pictorial  vividness,  his  skilful 
light  and  shade,  his  rapidity  of  action, 
his  mesmeric  trick  of  making  even  the 
improbable  seem  quite  matter  of  fact ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  a  new 
power  of  delineating  character,  of  pre- 
senting us  with  people  who  are  not 
merely  types  but  individuals  as  well,  peo- 
ple whose  inward  struggles  and  anxieties 
we  feel  a  sudden  eager  desire  to  share. 
And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  run  up 
against  a  paragraph  or  a  chapter  that 
gives  us  a  shock  because  it  seems  so  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
so  clearly  the  sort  of  thing  that  people  do 
not  say  or  do.  One  charitably  minded 
reader,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  sincere 
admirer  of  Mr.  Chambers  at  his  best,  ex- 
plains these  occasional  notable  lapses,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  dialogue  is  concerned, 
on  the  ground  that  the  author  at  such 
times  has  contented  himself  with  merely 
telling  what  his  characters  said,  without 
taking  the  time  or  trouble  to  work  up  the 
still  more  important  question  of  just  how 
they  really  said  it.  In  other  words,  the 
simplest  explanation  of  the  unevenness 
of  style  in  The  Fighting  Chance  is  that 
Mr.  Chambers,  to  borrow  one  of  his  own 
titles,  permits  himself  at  times  to  be  A 
Young  Man  in  a  Hurry. 

But  the  real  reason  why  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's studies  of  American  life  at  times 
strike  a  note  that  we  feel  is  off  the  key 
is  this :  His  portraits  of  men  are  always 
a  little  stronger,  surer,  more  convincing 
than  those  of  his  women.  Study  them 
all  carefully  from  first  to  last,  from  his 
roughly  blocked-in  women  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  and  the  vaporous  dream-maidens 
of  his  early  fantasies  down  to  the  vibrant 
flesh-and-blood  women  of  his  latest  book. 
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and  you  feel  that  in  varying  degrees  they 
all  have  one  little  defect ;  they  are  all  of 
them  rather  what  men  like  to  think  that 
women  are  than  the  actual  women  them- 
selves; in  their  actions  they  live  up  to 
man's  expectation  of  what  they  are  going 
to  do  next  rather  than  to  woman's  in- 
alienable right  to  do  the  unexpected  and 
illogical  thing.  Take,  for  example,  The 
Fighting  Chance;  in  substance  it  amounts 
to  this :  A  young  woman  already  pledged 
to  a  man  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  position,  one  day  meets  an- 
other man,  under  the  shadow  of  a  heavy 
disgrace  due  to  his  intemperate  habits. 
They  are  guests  at  the  same  house  party, 
they  are  thrown  much  together,  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  she  falls,  unre- 
sisting, into  his  arms,  and  yields  her  lips 
as  readily  as  any  servant  girl.  Heredity, 
says  the  author;  the  girl  cannot  help  it; 
the  women  in  her  family  have  for  genera- 
tions been  all  that  they  ought  not  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  the  reader  retorts,  the  girl 
does  not  become  "all  that  she  ought  not  to 
be."  During  the  weeks  that  follow  there 
is  many  a  venturesome  scene,  many  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  that  skirts  the 
edge  of  impropriety ;  but  in  spite  of  he- 
redity, the  lady  never  quite  loses  her 
head;  and  after  they  have  all  separated 
for  the  season  and  she  knows  quite  well 
that  the  man  she  loves  is  drinking  him- 
self to  death,  when  a  word  from  her 
would  stop  him,  she  continues  to  wear 
the  other  man's  large  diamond  and  play 
her  part  in  the  social  whirl ;  and  only  after 
the  lapse  of  many  months  does  it  occur 
to  her  that  she  can  effect  the  salvation  of 
a  human  soul  without  in  the  least  endan- 
gering her  own  reputation,  by  merely 
calling  him  up  on  the  telephone  and  hav- 
ing a  five  minutes'  chat.  Now,  this  is  not 
said  to  belittle  Mr.  Chambers's  work; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  exceedingly  good 
— marvellously  good  when  one  considers 
that  he  is  a  romanticist  suddenly  turned 
psychologue.  Only  it  does  not  seem  that 
a  real  woman  could  have  acted  that  way. 
She  either  would  have  flung  discretion  to 
the  wind  and  done  all  sorts  of  mad  things 


earlier  in  the  game,  and  thrown  the  blame 
upon  heredity;  or  else  she  would  have 
had  sufficient  self-control  to  have  kept 
her  lips  her  own  for  somewhat  longer 
than  forty-eight  hours. 

III.     His  Future 

It  is  always  an  interesting  question — 
interesting  largely  because  it  is  in  a 
measure  unanswerable — what  position  is 
going  to  be  assigned  by  a  later  gen- 
eration to  any  one  of  our  contemporary 
novelists?  As  regards  Mr.  Chambers, 
there  are  just  a  few  predictions  which 
may  be  made  without  hesitation.  As  a 
writer  of  short  stories,  he  has  produced 
at  least  half  a  dozen  that  deserve  to  rank 
among  the  very  best  that  American  writ- 
ers have  produced,  and  any  future  col- 
lection of  representative  short  stories 
cannot  claim  to  be  complete  if  it  should 
happen  to  neglect  his  name.  As  a  novel- 
ist, he  has  to  face  the  handicap  that  must 
accompany  too  great  an  adaptability. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  great  names  in 
fiction  are  of  those  writers  whose  work 
throughout  has  been  fairly  homogeneous 
— writers  who  have  known  from  the  be- 
ginning precisely  what  sort  of  books 
they  wanted  to  write,  and  whose  volumes 
have  differed  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 
Mr.  Chambers  has  veered,  and  appar- 
ently with  intention,  in  accordance  with 
the  breeze  of  popular  demand.  First,  the 
French  historical  novel,  then  the  Civil 
War  story,  and  finally,  when  the  demand 
was  sufficiently  emphatic,  the  contempo- 
rary society  novel.  In  this  last  field,  it 
would  seem  as  though  Mr.  Chambers 
had,  at  length,  found  himself;  and  the 
fact  that  the  last  of  the  four  books  is  the 
best  and  most  sustained  and  most  honest 
piece  of  work  he  has  yet  done  affords 
solid  ground  for  the  belief  that  he  has 
still  better  and  maturer  volumes  yet  to 
come.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  Mr. 
Chambers  should  not  ultimately  be  re- 
membered as  the  novelist  who  left  be- 
hind him  a  comprehensive  Human  Com- 
edy of  New  York. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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N  1924 — to  be  precise, 
on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 3d — the  city  of  San 
Francisco  awoke  to  read 
in  one  of  its  daily  papers 
a  curious  letter,  which 
had  been  received  by 
Walter  Bassett  and  which  had  evidently 
been  written  by  some  crank.  Walter 
Bassett  was  the  greatest  captain  of  in- 
dustry west  of  the  Rockies,  and  was  one 
of  the  small  group  that  controlled  the 
nation  in  everything  but  name.  As  such, 
he  was  the  recipient  of  lucubrations  from 
countless  cranks;  but  this  particular 
lucubration  was  so  different  from  the 
average  ruck  of  similar  letters  that,  in- 
stead of  putting  it  into  the  waste  basket, 
he  had  it  turned  over  to  a  reporter.  It 
was  signed  *'Goliah,"  and  the  super- 
scription gave  his  address  as  "Palgrave 
Island."    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

fifr.  Walter  Bassett. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inviting  you,  with  nine  of 
your  fellow-captains  of  industry,  to  visit  me 
here  on  my  island  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  society 
upon  some  rational  basis.  Up  to  the  present, 
social  evolution  has  been  a  blind  and  aimless 
blundering  thing.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
change.  Man  has  risen  from  the  vitalised 
slime  of  the  primeval  sea  to  the  mastery  of 
matter;  but  he  has  not  yet  mastered  society. 
Man  is  to-day  as  much  the  slave  to  his  col- 
lective stupidity  as  a  hundred  thousand  gen- 
erations ago  he  was  a  slave  to  matter. 

There  are  two  theoretical  methods  whereby 
man  may  become  the  master  of  society  and 
make  of  society  an  intelligent  and  efficacious 
device  for  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  happi- 
ness and  laughter.  The  first  theory  advances 
the  proposition  that  no  government  can  be 
wiser  or  better  than  the  people  that  compose 
that  government;  that  reform  and  develop- 
ment must  spring  from  the  individual ;  that 
in  so  far  as  individuals  become  wiser  and 
better,  by  that  much  will  their  government 
become  wiser  and  better;  in  short,  that  the 
majority  of  individuals  must  become  wiser 
and  better  before  their  government  becomes 


wiser  and  better.  The  mob,  the  political  con- 
vention, the  abysmal  brutality  and  stupid 
ignorance  of  all  concourses  of  people,  give  the 
lie  to  this  theory.  In  a  mob  the  collective  in- 
telligence and  mercy  is  that  of  the  least  intel- 
ligent and  most  brutal  members  that  compose 
the  mob.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thousand 
passengers  will  surrender  themselves  to  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  captain  when 
their  ship  is  in  a  storm  on  the  sea.  In  such 
a  matter  he  is  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
among  them. 

The  second  theory  advances*  the  proposition 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
.pioneers,  that  they  are  weighted  down  by  the 
inertia  of  the  established ;  that  the  government 
that  is  representative  of  them  represents  only 
their  feebleness,  and  futility,  and  brutishness; 
that  this  blind  thing  called  government  is  not 
the  serf  of  their  wills,  but  that  they  are  the 
serfs  of  it;  in  short,  speaking  always  of  the 
great  mass,  that  they  do  not  make  govern- 
ment, but  that  government  makes  them,  and 
that  government  is,  and  has  been,  a  stupid 
and  awful  monster,  misbegotten  of  the  glim- 
merings of  intelligence  that  come  from  the 
inertia-crushed  mass. 

Personally,  I  incline  to  the  second  theory. 
Also,  I  am  impatient.  For  a  hundred  thou- 
sand generations,  from  the  first  social  groups 
of  our  savage  forebears,  government  has 
remained  a  monster.  To-day,  the  inertia- 
crushed  mass  has  less  laughter  in  it  than  ever 
before.  In  spite  of  man's  mastery  of  matter, 
human  suffering  and  misery  and  degradation 
mar  the  fair  world. 

Wherefore  I  have  decided  to  step  in  and 
become  captain  of  this  world-ship  for  a  while. 
I  have  the  intelligence  and  the  wide  vision  of 
the  skilled  expert.  Also,  I  have  the  power.  I 
shall  be  obeyed.  The  men  of  all  the  world 
shall  perform  my  bidding  and  make  govern- 
ments so  that  they  shall  become  laughter- 
producers.  The  remodelled  governments  I 
have  in  mind  shall  not  make  the  people  happy, 
wise,  and  noble  by  decree ;  but  they  shall  give 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  become  hjppy, 
wise  and  noble. 

I  have  spoken.  I  have  invited  you  and  nine 
of  your  fellow-captains  to  confer  with  me. 
On   March  3d   the  yacht  Energon  will   sail 
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from  San  Francisco.  You  are  requested  to  be 
on  board  the  night  before.  This  is  serious. 
The  affairs  of  the  world  must  be  handled  for 
a  time  by  a  strong  hand.  Mine  is  that  strong 
hand.  If  you  fail  to  obey  my  summons,  you 
will  die.  Candidly,  I  do  not  expect  that  you 
will  obey.  But  your  death  for  failure  to  obey 
will  cause  obedience  on  the  part  of  those  I 
subsequently  summon.  You  will  have  served 
a  purpose.  And  please  remember  that  I 
have  no  unscientific  sentimentality  about  the 
value  of  human  life.  I  carry  always  in  the 
background  of  my  consciousness  the  innu- 
merable billions  of  lives  that  are  to  laugh  and 
be  happy  in  future  aeons  on  the  earth. 
Yours  for  the  reconstruction  of  society, 

GOLIAH. 

The  publication  of  this  letter  did  not 
cause  even  local  amusement.  Men  might 
have  smiled  to  themselves  as  they  read  it, 
but  it  was  so  palpably  the  handiwork  of  a 
crank  that  it  did  not  merit  discussion. 
Interest  did  not  arouse  till  next  morning. 
An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  the 
Eastern  States,  followed  by  interviews 
by  eager-nosed  reporters,  had  brought 
out  the  names  of  the  other  nine  captains 
of  industry  who  had  received  similar  let- 
ters but  who  had  not  thought  the  matter 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. But  the  interest  aroused  was  mild, 
and  it  would  have  died  out  quickly  had 
not  Gabberton  cartooned  a  chronic  presi- 
dential aspirant  as  '*Goliah."  Then  came 
the  song  that  was  sung  hilariously  from 
sea  to  sea,  with  the  refrain,  "Goliah  will 
catch  you  if  you  don't  watch  out." 

The  weeks  passed  and  the  incident  was 
forgotten.  Walter  Bassett  had  forgotten 
it  likewise;  but  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  he  was  called  to  the  telephone 
by  the  Collector  of  the  Port.  "I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you,"  said  the  latter,  "that 
the  yacht  Energon  has  arrived  and  gone 
to  anchor  in  the  stream  off  Pier  Seven." 

What  happened  that  night  Walter  Bas- 
sett has  never  divulged.  But  it  is  known 
that  he  rode  down  in  his  auto  to  the 
water-front,  chartered  one  of  Crowley's 
launches,  and  was  put  aboard  the  strange 
yacht.  It  is  further  known  that  when  he 
returned  to  the  shore,  three  hours  later, 
he  immediately  dispatched  a  sheaf  of  tele- 
grams to  his  nine  fellow-captains  of  in- 
dustry  who   had  received  letters   from 


Goliah.  These  telegrams  were  similarly 
worded,  and  read :  *The  yacht  Energon 
has  arrived.  There  is  something  in  this. 
I  advise  you  to  come." 

Bassett  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 
It  was  a  huge  laugh  that  went  up  (for  his 
telegrams  had  been  made  public),  and  the 
popular  song  on  Goliah  revived  and  be- 
came more  popular  than  ever.  Goliah 
and  Bassett  were  cartooned  and  lam- 
pooned unmercifully,  the  former,  as  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  riding  on  the  lat- 
ter's  neck.  The  laugh  tittered  and  rippled 
through  clubs  and  social  circles,  was  re- 
strainedly  merry  in  the  editorial  columns, 
and  broke  out  in  loud  guffaws  in  the 
comic  weeklies.  There  was  a  serious  side 
as  well,  and  Bassett's  sanity  was  gravely 
questioned  by  many,  and  especially  by  his 
business  associates. 

Bassett  had  ever  been  a  short-tempered 
man,  and  after  he  sent  the  second  sheaf 
of  telegrams  to  his  brother  captains,  and 
had  been  laughed  at  again,  he  remained 
silent.  In  this  second  sheaf  he  had  sai:l : 
"Come,  I  implore  you.  As  you  value  your 
life,  come."  He  arranged  all  his  business 
affairs  for  an  absence,  and  on  the  night 
of  March  2d  went  on  board  the  Energon. 
The  latter,  properly  cleared,  sailed  next 
morning.  And  next  morning  the  news- 
boys in  every  city  and  town  were  crying 
"Extra." 

In  the  slang  of  the  day,  Goliah  had  de- 
livered the  goods.  The  nine  captains  of 
industry  who  had  failed  to  accept  his  in- 
vitation were  dead.  A  sort  of  violent  dis- 
integration of  the  tissues  was  the  report, 
of  the  various  autopsies  held  on  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  millionaires;  yet  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  (the  most 
highly  skilled  in  the  land  had  partici- 
pated) would  not  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  men  had  been  slain.  Much  less 
would  they  venture  the  conclusion,  "at 
the  hands  of  parties  unknown."  It  was 
all  too  mysterious.  They  were  stunned. 
Their  scientific  credulity  broke  down. 
They  had  no  warrant  in  the  whole  domain 
of  science  for  believing  that  an  anony- 
mous person  on  Palgrave  Island  had 
murdered  the  poor  gentlemen. 

One  thing  was  quickly  learned,  how- 
ever, namely,  that  Palgrave  Island  was 
no  myth.  It  was  charted  and  well  known 
to  all  navigators,  lying  on  the  line  of  i6c 
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west  longitude,  right  at  its  intersection 
by  the  tenth  parallel  north  latitude,  and 
only  a  few  miles  away  from  Diana  Shoal. 
Like  Midway  and  Fanning,  Palgrave 
Island  was  isolated,  volcanic  and  coral  in 
formation.  Furthermore,  it  was  unin- 
habited. A  survey  ship,  in  1887,  had 
visited  the  place  and  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  several  springs  and  of  a  good 
harbour  that  was  very  dangerous  of  ap- 
proach. And  that  was  all  that  was 
known  of  the  tiny  speck  of  land  that  was 
soon  to  have  focussed  on  it  the  awed  at- 
tention of  the  world. 

Goliah  remained  silent  till  March  24th. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  news- 
papers published  his  second  letter,  copies 
of  which  had  been  received  by  the  ten 
chief  politicians  of  the  United  States — 
ten  leading  men  in  the  political  world  who 
were  conventionally  known  as  "states- 
men." The  letter,  with  the  same  super- 
scription as  before,  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain 
tone.  I  must  be  obeyed.  You  may  consider 
this  an  invitation  or  a  summons;  but  if  you 
still  wish  to  tread  this  earth  and  laugh,  you 
will  be  aboard  the  yacht  Energon,  in  San 
Francisco  Harbour,  not  later  than  the  evening 
of  April  5th.  It  is  my  wish  and  my  will  that 
you  confer  with  me  here  on  Palgrave  Island 
in  the  matter  of  reconstructing  society  upon 
some  rational  basis. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  one  with  a  theory.  I  want  to  see 
that  theory  work,  and  therefore  I  call  upon 
your  co-operation.  In  this  theory  of  mine, 
lives  are  but  pawns;  I  deal  with  quantities  of 
lives.  I  am  after  laughter,  and  those  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  laughter  must  perish. 
The  game  is  big.  There  are  fifteen  hundred 
million  human  lives  to-day  on  the  planet. 
What  is  your  single  life  against  them?  It  is 
as  naught,  in  my  theory.  And  remember  that 
mine  is  the  power.  Remember  that  I  am  a 
scientist,  and  that  one  life,  or  one  million  of 
lives,  mean  nothing  to  me  as  arrayed  against 
the  countless  billions  of  billions  of  the  lives 
of  the  generations  to  come.  It  is  for  their 
laughter  that  I  seek  to  reconstruct  society 
now ;  and  against  them  your  own  meagre  little 
life  is  a  paltry  thing  indeed. 

Whoso  has  power  can  command  his  fellows. 
By  virtue  of  that  military  device  known  as  the 
phalanx,  Alexander  conquered  his  bit  of  the 


world.  By  virtue  of  that  chemical  device, 
gunpowder,  Cortes  with  his  several  hundred 
cutthroats  conquered  the  empire  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  Now  I  am  in  possession  of  a  device 
that  is  all  my  own.  In  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury not  more  than  half  a  dozen  fundamental 
discoveries  or  inventions  are  made.  I  have 
made  such  an  invention.  The  possession  of 
it  gives  me  the  mastery  of  the  world.  I  shall 
use  this  invention,  not  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation, but  for  the  good  of  humanity.  For 
that  purpose  I  want  help — willing  agents, 
obedient  hands;  and  I  am  strong  enough  to 
compel  the  service.  I  am  taking  the  shortest 
way,  though  I  am  in  no  hurry.  I  shall  not 
clutter  my  speed  with  haste. 

The  incentive  of  material  gain  developed 
man  from  the  savage  to  the  semi-barbarian  he 
is  to-day.  This  incentive  has  been  a  useful 
device  for  the  development  of  the  human ;  but 
it  has  now  fulfilled  its  function  and  is  ready 
to  be  cast  aside  into  the  scrap-heap  of  rudi- 
mentary vestiges  such  as  gills  in  the  throat 
and  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  .Of 
course  you  do  not  think  so;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  that  will  prevent  you  from  aiding  me  to 
fling  the  anachronism  into  the  scrap-heap. 
For  I  tell  you  now  that  the  time  has  come 
when  more  food  and  shelter  and  similar 
sordid  things  shall  be  automatic,  as  free  and 
easy  and  involuntary  of  access  as  the  air.  I 
shall  make  them  automatic,  what  of  my  dis- 
covery and  the  power  that  discovery  gives  me. 
And  with  food  and  shelter  automatic,  the  in- 
centive of  material  gain  passes  away  from  the 
world  forever.  With  food  and  shelter  auto- 
matic, the  higher  incentives  will  universally 
obtain — the  spiritual,  aesthetic,  and  intel- 
lectual incentives  that  will  tend  to  develop  and 
make  beautiful  and  noble  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  Then  all  the  world  will  be  dominated 
by  happiness  and  laughter.  It  will  be  the 
reign  of  universal  laughter. 

Yours  for  that  day, 

GOLIAH. 

Still  the  world  would  not  believe.  The 
ten  politicians  were  at  Washington,  so 
that  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  convinced  that  Bassett  had  had, 
and  not  one  of  them  took  the  trouble  to 
journey  out  to  San  Francisco  to  make 
the  opportunity.  As  for  Goliah,  he  was 
hailed  by  the  newspapers  as  another  Tom 
Lawson  with  a  panacea ;  and  there  were 
specialists  in  mental  disease  who,  by  an- 
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alysis  of  Goliah's   letters,  proved  con- 
clusively that  he  was  a  lunatic. 

The  yacht  Energon  arrived  in  the  har- 
bour of  San  Francisco  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  5th,  and  Bassett  came  ashore. 
But  the  Energon  did  not  sail  next  day, 
for  not  one  of  the  ten  summoned  poli- 
ticians had  elected  to  make  the  journey  to 
Palgrave  Island.  The  newsboys,  how- 
ever, called  "Extra"  that  day  in  all  the 
cities.  The  ten  politicians  were  dead. 
The  yacht,  lying  peacefully  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour,  became  the  centre  of  ex- 
cited interest.  She  was  surrounded  by  a 
flotilla  of  launches  and  rowboats,  and 
many  tugs  and  steamboats  ran  excursions 
to  her.  While  the  rabble  was  firmly  kept 
off,  the  proper  authorities  and  even  re- 
porters were  permitted  to  board  her. 
The  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
chief  of  police  reported  that  nothing  sus- 
picious was  to  be  seen  upon  her,  and  the 
port  authorities  announced  that  her 
papers  were  correct  and  in  order  in  every 
detail.  Many  photographs  and  columns 
of  descriptive  matter  were  run  in  the 
papers. 

The  crew  was  reported  to  be  com- 
posed principally  of  Scandinavians — fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Swedes;  Norwegians 
afflicted  with  the  temperamental  melan- 
choly of  their  race ;  stolid  Russian  Finns ; 
and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Americans  and 
English.  It  was  noted  that  there  was 
nothing  mercurial  and  fly-away  about 
them.  They  seemed  weighty  men,  op- 
pressed by  a  sad  and  stolid  bovine-sort 
of  integrity.  A  sober  seriousness  and 
enormous  certitude  characterised  all  of 
them.  They  appeared  men  without 
nerves  and  without  fear,  as  though  up- 
held by  some  overwhelming  power  or 
carried  in  the  hollow  of  some  superhuman 
hand.  The  captain,  a  sad-eyed,  strong- 
featured  American,  was  cartooned  in  the 
papers  as  "Gloomy  Gus"  (the  pessimistic 
hero  of  the  comic  supplement). 

Some  sea  captain  recognised  the  En- 
ergon as  the  yacht  Scud,  onct  owned  by 
Merrivale  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
With  this  clew  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  Scud  had  disappeared  several 
years  before.  The  agent  who  sold  her 
reported  the  purchaser  to  be  merely  an- 
other agent,  a  man  he  had  seen  neither 
before  nor  since.  The  yacht  had  been  re- 


constructed at  Duffey's  shipyard  in  New 
Jersey.  The  change  in  her  name  and 
registry  occurred  at  that  time  and  had 
been  legally  executed.  Then  the  Energon 
had  disappeared  in  the  shroud  of 
mystery. 

In  the  meantime,  Bassett  was  going 
crazy — at  least  his  friends  and  business 
associates  said  so.  He  kept  away  from 
his  vast  business  enterprises,  and  said 
that  he  must  hold  his  hands  until  the 
other  masters  of  the  world  could  join 
with  him  in  the  reconstruction  of  society 
— proof  indubitable  that  Goliah's  bee  had 
entered  his  bonnet.  To  reporters  he  had 
little  to  say.  He  was  not  at  liberty,  he 
said,  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  on  Pal- 
grave Island;  but  he  could  assure  them 
that  the  matter  was  serious,  the  most 
serious  thing  that  had  ever  happened. 
His  final  word  was  that  the  world  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  turn-over,  for  good  or  ill  he 
did  not  know,  but,  one  way  or  the  other, 
he  was  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
turn-over  was  coming.  As  for  business, 
business  could  go  hang.  He  had  seen 
things,  he  had,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it. 

There  was  a  great  telegraphing,  during 
this  period,  between  the  local  Federal 
officials  and  the  State  and  War  Depart- 
ments at  Washington.  A  secret  attempt 
was  made  late  one  afternoon  to  board  the 
Energon  and  place  the  captain  under  ar- 
rest— the  Attorney-General  having  given 
the  opinion  that  the  captain  could  be  held 
for  the  murder  of  the  ten  "statesmen." 
The  government  launch  was  seen  to  leave 
Meigg's  Wharf  and  steer  for  the  Ener- 
gon, and  that  was  the  last  ever  seen  of 
the  launch  and  the  men  on  board  of  it. 
The  Government  tried  to  keep  the  affair 
hushed  up,  but  the  cat  was  slipped  out 
of  the  bag  by  the  families  of  the  missing 
men  and  the  papers  were  filled  with 
monstrous  versions  of  the  affair. 

The  Government  now  proceeded  to  ex- 
treme measures.  The  battleship  Alaska 
was  ordered  to  capture  the  strange  yacht, 
or,  failing  that,  to  sink  her.  These  were 
secret  instructions;  but  thousands  of 
eyes,  from  the  water-front  and  from  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  witnessed  what 
happened  that  afternoon.  The  battleship 
got  under  way  and  steamed  slowly  to- 
ward the  Energon,    At  half  a  mile  dis- 
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tant  the  battleship  blew  up — simply  blew 
up,  that  was  all,  her  shattered  frame  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a  riff-raff 
of  wreckage  and  a  few  survivors  strew- 
ing the  surface.  Among  the  survivors 
was  a  young  lieutenant  who  had  had 
charge  of  the  wireless  on  board  the 
Alaska.  The  reporters  got  hold  of  him 
first,  and  he  talked.  No  sooner  had  the 
Alaska  got  under  way,  he  said,  than  a 
message  was  received  from  the  Energon, 
It  was  in  the  international  code,  and  it 
was  a  warning  to  the  Alaska  to  come  no 
nearer  than  half  a  mile.  He  had  sent  the 
message,  through  the  speaking  tube,  im- 
mediately to  the  captain.  He  did  not 
know  anything  more,  except  that  the 
Energon  twice  repeated  the  message  and 
that  five  minutes  afterward  the  explosion 
occurred.  The  captain  of  the  Alaska 
had  perished  with  his  ship,  and  nothing 
more  was  to  be  learned. 

The  Energon,  however,  promptly 
hoisted  anchor  and  cleared  out  to  sea.  A 
great  clamour  was  raised  by  the  papers ; 
the  Government  was  charged  with  cow- 
ardice and  vacillation  in  its  dealings  with 
a  mere  pleasure  yacht  and  a  lunatic  who 
called  himself  "Goliah,"  and  immediate 
and  decisive  action  was  demanded.  Also, 
a  great  howl  went  up  about  the  loss  of 
life,  especially  the  wanton  killing  of  the 
ten  "statesmen."  Goliah  promptly  re- 
plied. In  fact,  so  prompt  was  his  reply 
that  the  experts  in  wireless  telegraphy 
announced  that,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
send  wireless  messages  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, Goliah  was  in  their  very  midst  and 
not  on  Palgrave  Island.  Goliah*s  letter 
was  delivered  to  the  Associated  Press  by 
a  messenger  boy  who  had  been  engaged 
on  the  street.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

What  are  a  few  paltry  lives?  In  your 
insane  wars  you  destroy  millions  of  lives  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  In  your  fratricidal  com- 
mercial struggle  you  kill  countless  babes, 
women,  and  men,  and  you  triumphantly  call 
the  shambles  "individualism."  I  call  it  an- 
archy. I  am  going  to  put  a  stop  to  your 
wholesale  destruction  of  human  beings.  I 
want  laughter,  not  slaughter.  Those  of  you 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  laughter  will  get 
slaughter. 

Your  government  is  trying  to  delude  you 
into   believing    that   the   destruction    of    the 


Alaska  was  an  accident.  Know  here  and 
now  that  it  was  by  my  orders  that  the 
Alaska  was  destroyed.  In  a  few  short 
months,  all  battleships  on  all  seas  will  be 
destroyed  or  fiung  to  the  scrap-heap,  and  all 
nations  shall  disarm;  fortresses  shall  be  dis- 
mantled, armies  disbanded,  and  warfare  shall 
cease  from  the  earth.  Mine  is  the  power.  I 
am  the  will  of  God.  The  whole  world  shall 
be  in  vassalage  to  me,  but  it  shall  be  a  vas- 
salage of  peace. 

I  am, 

Goliah. 

**Blow  Palgrave  Island  out  of.  the 
water!"  was  the  head-line  retort  oif  the 
newspapers.  The  Government  was  of  the 
same  frame  of  mind,  and  the  assembling  of 
the  fleets  began.  Walter  Bassett  broke  out 
in  ineffectual  protest,  but  was  swiftly 
squelched  by  the  threat  of  a  lunacy  com- 
mission. Goliah  remained  silent.  Against 
Palgrave  Island  five  great  fleets  were 
hurled— the  Asiatic  Squadron,  the  South 
Pacific  Squadron,  the  North  Pacific 
Squadron,  the  Caribbean  Squadron,  and 
half  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  the 
two  latter  coming  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  we  sighted 
Palgrave  Island  on  the  evening  of  April  29th," 
ran  the  report  of  Captain  Johnson,  of  the 
battleship  North  Dakota,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  "The  Asiatic  Squadron  was  de- 
layed and  did  not  arrive  until  the  morning  of 
April  30th.  A  council  of  the  admirals  was 
held,  and  it  was  decided  to  attack  early  next 
morning.  The  destroyer  Swift  VII  crept 
in,  unmolested,  and  reported  no  warlike  prep- 
arations on  the  island.  It  noted  several  small 
merchant  steamers  in  the  harbour,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  small  village  in  a  hopelessly 
exposed  position  that  could  be  swept  by  our 
fire. 

"It  had  been  decided  that  all  the  vessels 
should  rush  in,  scattered,  upon  the  island, 
opening  fire  at  three  miles,  and  continuing  to 
the  edge  of  the  reef,  there  to  retain  loose 
formation  and  engage.  Palgrave  Island  re- 
peatedly warned  us,  by  wireless,  in  the  inter- 
national code,  to  keep  outside  the  ten-mile 
limit;  but  no  heed  was  paid  to  the  warnings. 

"The  North  Dakota  did  not  teke  part  in 
the  movement  of  the  morning  of  May  ist. 
This  was  due  to  a  slight  accident  of  the  pre- 
ceding  night   that   temporarily   disabled   our 
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steering-gear.  The  morning  of  May  ist  broke 
clear  and  calm.  There  was  a  slight  breeze 
from  the  southwest  that  quickly  died  away. 
The  North  Dakota  lay  twelve  miles  off  the 
island.  At  the  signal  the  squadrons  charged 
in  upon  the  island,  from  all  sides,  at  full 
speed.  Our  wireless  receiver  continued  to 
tick  off  warnings  from  the  island.  The  ten- 
mile  limit  was  passed,  and  nothing  happened. 
I  watched  through  my  glasses.  At  five  miles 
nothing  happened;  at  four  miles  nothing  hap- 
pened; at  three  miles,  the  New  York,  in  the 
lead  on  our  side  of  the  island,  opened  fire. 
She  fired  only  one  shot.  Then  she  blew  up. 
The  rest  of  the  vessels  never  fired  a  shot. 
They  began  to  blow  up,  everywhere,  before 
our  eyes.  Several  swerved  about  and  started 
back,  but  they  failed  to  escape.  The  destroyer 
Dart  III  nearly  made  the  ten-mile  limit 
when  she  blew  up.  She  was  the  last  survivor. 
No  harm  came  to  the  North  Dakota,  and 
that  night,  the  steering  gear  being  repaired,  I 
gave  orders  to  sail  for  San  Francisco." 

To  say  that  the  United  States  was 
stunned  is  but  to  expose  the  inadequacy 
of  language.  The  whole  world  was 
stunned.  It  confronted  that  blight  of 
the  human  brain,  the  unprecedented. 
Human  endeavour  was  a  jest,  a  mon- 
strous futility,  when  a  lunatic  on  a  lonely 
island,  who  owned  a  yacht  and  an  exposed 
village,  could  destroy  five  of  the  proudest 
fleets  in  Oiristendom.  And  how  had  he 
done  it?  Nobody  knew.  The  scientists 
lay  down  in  the  dust  of  the  common  road 
and  wailed  and  gibbered.  They  did  not 
know.  Military  experts  committed  sui- 
cide by  scores.  The  mighty  fabric  of 
warfare  they  had  fashioned  was  a  gossa- 
mer veil  rent  asunder  by  a  miserable 
lunatic.  It  was  too  much  for  their  sanity. 
Mere  human  reason  could  not  withstand 
the  shock.  As  the  savage  is  crushed  by 
the  sleight-of-hand  of  the  witch-doctor, 
so  was  the  world  crushed  by  the  magic 
ofGoliah.  How  did  he  do  it  ?  It  was  the 
awful  face  of  the  Unknown  upon  which 
the  world  gazed  and  by  which  it  was 
frightened  out  of  the  memory  of  its 
proudest  achievements. 

But  all  the  world  was  not  stunned. 
There  was  the  invariable  exception — the 
Island  Empire  of  Japan.  Drunken  with 
the  wine  of  success  deep-quaffed,  without 
superstition  and  without  faith  in  aught 


but  its  own  ascendant  star,  laughing  at 
the  wreckage  of  science  and  mad  with 
pride  of  race,  it  went  forth  upon  the  way 
of  war.  America's  fleets  had  been  de- 
stroyed. From  the  battlements  of  heaven 
the  multitudinous  ancestral  shades  of 
Japan  leaned  down.  The  opportunity, 
God-given,  had  come.  The  Mikado  was 
in  truth  a  brother  to  the  gods. 

The  war-monsters  of  Japan  were 
loosed  in  mighty  fleets.  The  Philippines 
were  gathered  in  as  a  child  gathers-  a 
nosegay.  It  took  longer  for  the  battle- 
ships to  travel  to  Hawaii,  to  Panama,  and 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  United  States 
was  panic-stricken,  and  there  arose  the 
powerful  party  of  dishonourable  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  the  clamour  the  Energon 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Groliah 
spoke  once  more.  There  was  a  little 
brush  as  the  Energon  came  in,  and  a  few 
explosions  of  magazines  occurred  along 
the  war-tunnelled  hills  as  the  coast  de- 
fences went  to  smash.  Also,  the  blowing 
up  of  the  submarine  mines  in  the  Grolden 
Gate  made  a  remarkably  fine  display. 
Goliah*s  message  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  dated  as  usual  from  Palgravc 
Island,  was  published  in  the  papers.  It 
ran: 

Peace?  Peace  be  with  you.  You  shall  have 
peace.  I  have  spoken  to  this  purpose  before. 
And  give  you  me  peace.  Leave  my  yacht 
Energon  alone.  Commit  one  overt  act 
against  her  and  not  one  stone  in  San  Fran- 
cisco shall  stand  upon  another. 

To-morrow  let  all  good  citizens  go  out  upon 
the  hills  that  slope  down  to  the  sea.  Go  with 
music  and  laughter  and  garlands.  Make 
festival  for  the  new  age  that  is  dawning.  Be 
like  children  upon  your  hills,  and  witness  the 
passing  of  war.  Do  not  miss  the  opportunity. 
It  is  your  last  chance  to  behold  what  hence- 
forth you  will  be  compelled  to  seek  in 
museums  of  antiquities. 

I  promise  you  a  merry  day. 

GOUAH. 


II 

The  madness  of  magic  was  in  the  ain 
With  the  people  it  was  as  if  all  their  gods 
had  crashed  and  the  heavens  still  stood. 
Order  and  law  had  passed  away  from  the 
universe ;  but  the  sun  still  shone,  the  wind 
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still  blew,  the  flowers  still  bloomed — that 
was  the  amazing  thing  about  it.  That 
water  should  continue  to  run  down  hill 
was  a  miracle.  All  the  stabilities  of  the 
human  mind  and  human  achievement 
were  crumbling.  The  one  stable  thing 
that  remained  was  Goliah,  a  madman  on 
an  island.  And  so  it  was  that  the  whole 
population  of  San  Francisco  went  forth 
next  day  in  colossal  frolic  upon  the  hills 
that  overlooked  the  sea.  Brass  bands  and 
banners  went  forth,  brewery  wagons  and 
Sunday-school  picnics — all  the  strange 
heterogeneous  groupings  of  swarming 
metropolitan  life. 

From  the  sea-rim  rose  the  smoke  from 
the  funnels  of  a  hundred  hostile  vessels 
of  war,  all  converging  upon  the  helpless, 
undefended  Golden  Gate.  And  not  all 
undefended,  for  out  through  the  Golden 
Gate  moved  the  Energon,  a  tiny  toy  of 
white,  rolling  like  a  straw  in  the  stiff  sea 
on  the  bar  where  the  strong  ebb-tide  ran 
in  the  teeth  of  the  summer  sea-breeze. 
But  the  Japanese  were  cautious.  Their 
thirty-  and  forty-thousand-ton  battleships 
slowed  down  half  a  dozen  miles  off-shore 
and  manoeuvred  in  ponderous  evolutions, 
while  tiny  scout-boats  (lean,  six-funnelled 
destroyers)  ran  in,  cutting  blackly  the 
flashing  sea  like  so  many  sharks.  But, 
compared  with  the  Energon,  they  were 
leviathians.  Compared  with  them,  the 
Energon  was  as  the  sword  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  and  they  the  forerunners 
of  the  hosts  of  hell. 

But  the  flashing  of  the  sword,  the  good, 
people  of  San  Francisco,  gathered  on  her 
hills,  never  saw.  Mysterious,  invisible, 
it  cleaved  the  air  and  smote  the  mightiest 
blows  of  combat  the  world  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  good  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco saw  little  and  understood  less.  They 
saw  only  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons  of 
brine-cleaving,  thunder-flinging  fabrics 
hurled  skyward  and  smashed  back  in  ruin 
to  sink  into  the  sea.  It  was  all  over  in 
five  minutes.  Remained  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  sea  only  the  Energon,  rolling 
white  and  toy-like  on  the  bar. 

Goliah  spoke  to  the  Mikado  and  the 
Elder  Statesmen.  It  was  only  an  ordi- 
nary cable  message,  dispatched  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  captain  of  the  Energon; 
but  it  was  of  sufficient  moment  to  cause 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Japan  from 


the  Philippines  and  of  her  surviving  fleets 
from  the  sea.  Japan  the  sceptical  was 
converted.  She  had  felt  the  weight  of 
Goliah's  arm.  And  meekly  she  obeyed 
when  Goliah  commanded  her  to  dismantle 
her  war  vessels  and  to  convert  the  metal 
into  useful  appliances  for  the  arts  of 
peace.  In  all  the  ports,  navy-yards,  ma- 
chine-shops and  foundries  of  Japan  tens 
of  thousands  of  brown-skinned  artisans 
converted  the  war-monsters  into  myriads 
of  useful  things  such  as  ploughshares 
(Goliah  insisted  on  ploughshares),  gaso- 
lene engines,  bridge-trusses,  telephone  and 
telegraph  wire,  steel  rails,  locomotives, 
and  rolling  stock  for  railways.  It  was  a 
world-penance  for  a  world  to  see,  and 
paltry  indeed  it  made  appear  that  earlier 
penance,  barefooted  in  the  snow,  of  an 
emperor  to  a  pope  for  daring  to  squabble 
over  temporal  power. 

Goliah's  next  summons  was  to  the  ten 
leading  scientists  of  the  United  States. 
This  time  there  was  no  hesitancy  in  obey- 
ing. The  savants  were  ludicrously 
prompt,  some  of  them  waiting  in  San 
Francisco  for  weeks  so  as  not  to  miss  the 
scheduled  sailing-date.  They  departed  on 
the  Energon  on  June  iSth;  and  while 
they  were  on  the  sea,  on  the  way  to  Pal- 
grave  Island,  Goliah  performed  another 
spectacular  feat.  Germany  and  France 
were  preparing  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats.  Goliah  commanded  peace.  They 
ignored  the  command,  tacitly  agreeing  to 
fight  it  out  on  land,  where  it  seemed  safer 
for  the  belligerently  inclined.  Goliah  set 
the  date  of  June  19th  for  the  cessation 
of  hostile  preparations.  Both  countries 
mobilised  their  armies  on  June  i8th  and 
hurled  them  at  the  common  frontier. 
And  on  June  19th  Goliah  struck.  All 
generals,  war  secretaries  and  jingo  lead- 
ers in  the  two  countries  died  on  that  day ; 
and  that  day  two  vast  armies,  undirected, 
like  strayed  sheep,  walked  over  each 
other's  frontiers  and  fraternised.  But  the 
great  German  War  Lord  had  escaped — it 
was  learned,  afterward,  by  hiding  in  the 
huge  safe  where  were  stored  the  secret 
archives  of  his  empire.  And  when  he 
emerged  he  was  a  very  penitent  war  lord, 
and  like  the  Mikado  of  Japan  he  was  set 
to  work  beating  his  sword-blades  into 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks. 

But  in  the  escape  of  the  German  Em- 
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peror  was  discovered  a  great  significance. 
The  scientists  of  the  world  plucked  up 
courage,  got  back  their  nerve.  One  thing 
was  conclusively  evident — Goliah's  power 
was  not  magic.  Law  still  reigned  in  the 
universe.  Goliah's  power  had  limitations, 
else  had  the  German  Emperor  not  es- 
caped by  secretly  hiding  in  a  steel  safe. 
Many  learned  articles  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines. 

The  ten  scientists  arrived  back  from 
Palgrave  Island  on  July  6tli.  Heavy 
platoons  of  police  protected  them  from 
the  reporters.  No,  they  had  not  seen 
Goliah,  they  said  in  the  one  official  in- 
terview that  was  vouchsafed;  but  they 
had  talked  with  him,  and  they  had  seen 
things.  They  were  not  permitted  to  state 
definitely  all  that  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  but  they  could  say  that  the  world 
was  about  to  be  revolutionised.  Goliah 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  tremendous 
discovery  that  placed  all  the  world  at  his 
mercy,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
world  that  Goliah  was  merciful.  The  ten 
scientists  proceeded  directly  to  Washing- 
ton on  a  special  train,  where,  for  days, 
they  were  closeted  with  the  Leads  of 
government,  while  the  nation  hung 
breathless  on  the  outcome. 

But  the  outcome  was  a  long  time  in 
arriving.  From  Washington  the  Presi- 
dent issued  commands  to  the  masters  and 
leading  figures  of  the  nation.  Every- 
thing was  secret.  Day  by  day  deputa- 
tions of  bankers,  railway  lords,  captains 
of  industry,  and  Supreme  Court  justices 
arrived ;  and  when  they  arrived  they  re- 
mained. The  weeks  dragged  on,  and 
then,  on  August  2.sth,  beean  the  famous 
issuance  of  proclamations.  Congress  and 
the  Senate  co-operated  with  the  President 
in  this,  while  the  Supreme  Court  justices 
gave  their  sanction  and  the  money-lords 
and  the  captains  of  industry  agreed.  War 
was  declared  upon  the  capitalist  masters 
of  the  nation.  Martial  law  was  declared 
over  the  whole  United  States.  The  su- 
preme power  was  vested  in  the  President. 

In  one  day  child  labour  in  the  whole 
country  was  abolished.  It  was  done  by 
decree,  and  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared with  its  army  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees. In  the  same  day  all  women  fac- 
tory workers  were  dismissed  to  their 
homes,   and  all  the   sweat-shops  were 


closed.  "But  we  cannot  make  profits!" 
wailed  the  petty  capitalists.  *'Fools!" 
was  the  retort  of  Goliah.  "As  if  the 
meaning  of  life  were  profits.  Give  up 
your  businesses  and  your  profit-monger- 
ing/*  "But  there  is  nobody  to  buy  our 
Imsinesses!"  they  wailed.  "Buy  and  sell 
— is  that  all  the  meaning  life  has  for 
you  ?''  replied  Goliah.  "You  have  nothing 
t(^  sell.  Turn  over  your  little  cut-throat- 
ing, anarchistic  businesses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment so  that  they  may  be  rationally 
organised  and  operated."  And  the  next 
day,  by  decree,  the  Government  began 
taking  possession  of  all  factories,  shops, 
mines,  ships,  railroads,  and  producing 
lands. 

The  nationalisation  of  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution  went  on 
apace.  Here  and  there  were  sceptical 
capitalists  of  moment.  They  were  made 
prisoners  and  haled  to  Palgrave  Island, 
and  when  they  returned  they  always  ac- 
quiesced in  what  the  Government  was 
doing.  A  little  later  the  journey  to  Pal- 
grave Island  became  unnecessary.  When 
objection  was  made,  the  reply  of  the 
officials  was:  "Goliah  has  spoken" — 
which  was  another  way  of  saying,  "He 
must  be  obeyed." 

The  captains  of  industry  became  heads 
of  departments.  It  was  found  that  civil 
engineers,  for  instance,  worked  just  as 
well  in  government  employ  as,  before, 
they  had  worked  in  private  employ.  It 
was  found  that  men  of  high  executive 
ability  could  not  violate  their  nature. 
They  couldn't  escape  exercising  their  ex- 
ecutive ability,  any  more  than  a  crab 
could  escape  crawling  or  a  bird  could  es- 
cape flying.  And  so  it  was  that  all  the 
splendid  force  of  the  men  who  had  pre- 
viously worked  for  themselves  was  now 
put  to  work  for  the  good  of  society.  The 
half-dozen  great  railway  chiefs  co- 
operated in  the  organising  of  a  national 
system  of  railways  that  was  amazingly 
efficacious.  Never  again  was  there  such 
a  thing  as  a  car  shortage.  These  chiefs 
were  not  the  Wall  Street  railway  mag- 
nates, but  they  were  the  men  who  for- 
merly had  done  the  real  work  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  Wall  Street  magnates. 

Wall  Street  was  dead.  There  was  no 
more  buying  and  selling  and  speculating. 
Nobody  had  anything  to  buy  or  sell.  There 
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was  nothing  in  which  to  speculate.  "Put 
the  stock-gamblers  to  work,"  said  Goliah ; 
"give  those  that  are  young,  and  that  so 
desire,  a  chance  to  learn  useful  trades." 
"Put  the  drummers,  and  salesmen,  and 
advertising  agents,  and  real  estate  agents 
to  work,"  said  Goliah ;  and  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  the  erstwhile  useless  mid- 
dlemen and  parasites  went  into  useful 
occupations.  The  four  hundred  thousand 
idle  gentlemen  of  the  country  who  had 
lived  upon  incomes  were  likewise  put  to 
work.  Then  there  were  a  lot  of  helpless 
men  in  high  places  who  were  cleared  out, 
the  remarkable  thing  about  this  being 
that  they  were  cleared  out  by  their  own 
fellows.  Of  this  class  were  the  pro- 
fessional politicians,  whose  wisdom  and 
power  consisted  of  manipulating  ma- 
chine-politics and  grafting.  There  was 
no  longer  any  graft.  Since  there  were 
no  private  interests  to  purchase  special 
privileges,  no  bribes  were  offered  to 
legislators,  and  legislators  for  the  first 
time  legislated  for  the  people.  The  re- 
sult was  that  men  who  were  efficient,  not 
in  corruption,  but  in  direction,  found 
their  way  into  the  legislatures. 

With  this  rational  organisation  of  so- 
ciety amazing  results  were  brought 
about.  The  national  day's  work  was 
eight  hours,  and  yet  production  increased. 
In  spite  of  the  great  permanent  improve- 
ments and  of  the  immense  amount  of 
energy  consumed  in  systematising  the 
competitive  chaos  of  society,  production 
doubled  and  tripled  upon  itself.  The 
standard  of  living  increased,  and  still 
consumption  could  not  keep  up  with  pro- 
duction. The  maximum  working-age 
was  decreased  to  fifty  years,  to  forty-nine 
years,  and  to  forty-eight  years.  The 
minimum  working  age  went  up  from  six- 
teen years  to  eighteen  years.  The  eight- 
hour  day  became  a  seven-hour  day,  and 
in  a  few  months  the  national  working 
day  was  reduced  to  five  hours. 
"~  In  the  meantime  glimmerings  were 
being  caught,  not  of  the  identity  of 
Goliah,  but  of  how  he  had  worked  and 
prepared  for  his  assuming  control  of  the 
world.  Little  things  leaked  out,  clews 
were  followed  up,  apparently  unrelated 
things  were  pieced  together.  Strange 
stories  of  blacks  stolen  from  Africa 
were  remembered,  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 


anese contract  coolies,  who  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  of  lonely  South 
Sea  islands  raided  and  their  inhabitants 
carried  away ;  stories  of  yachts  and  mer- 
chant steamers,  mysteriously  purchased, 
that  had  disappeared  and  the  descriptions 
of  which  remotely  tallied  with  the  crafts 
that  had  carried  the  Orientals,  and  Afri- 
cans, and  islanders  away.  Where  had 
Goliah  got  the  sinews  of  war?  was  the 
question.  And  the  surmised  answer  was : 
By  exploiting  these  stolen  labourers.  It 
was  they  that  lived  in  the  exposed  village 
on  Palgrave  Island.  It  was  the  product 
of  their  toil  that  had  purchased  the 
yachts  and  merchant  steamers  and  en- 
abled Goliah's  agents  to  permeate  society 
and  carry  out  his  will.  And  what  was 
the  product  of  their  toil  that  had  given 
Goliah  the  wealth  necessary  to  realise  his 
plans?  Commercial  radium,  the  news- 
papers proclaimed;  and  radiyte,  and 
radiosole,  and  argatium,  and  argyte,  and 
the  mysterious  golyte  (that  had  proved 
so  valuable  in  metallurgy).  These  were 
the  new  compounds,  discovered  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
commercial  and  scientific  use  of  which 
had  become  so  enormous  in  the  second 
decade. 

The  line  of  fruit  boats  that  ran  from 
Hawaii  to  San  Francisco  was  declared  to 
be  the  oroperty  of  Goliah.  This  was  a 
surmise,  for  no  other  owner  could  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  agents  who  handled  the 
shipments  of  the  fruit  boats  were  only 
agents.  Since  no  one  else  owned  the 
fruit  boats,  then  Goliah  must  own  them. 
The  point  of  which  is :  that  it  leaked  out 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  world's 
supply  in  these  precious  compounds  was 
brought  to  San  Francisco  by  those  very 
fruit  boats.  That  the  whole  chain  of  sur- 
mise was  correct  was  proved  in  later 
years  when  Goliah's  slaves  were  liberated 
and  honourably  pensioned  by  the  inter- 
national government  of  the  world.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  seal  of  secrecy  was 
lifted  from  the  lips  of  his  agents  and 
higher  emissaries,  and  those  that  chose 
revealed  much  of  the  mystery  of  Goliah's 
organisation  and  methods.  His  destroy- 
ing angels,  however,  remained  forever 
dumb.  Who  the  men  were  who  went 
forth  to  the  high  places  and  killed  at  his 
bidding  will  be  unknown  to  the  end  of 
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time — for  kill  they  did,  by  means  of  that 
very  subtle  and  then  mysterious  force 
that  Goliah  had  discovered  and  named 
"Energon." 

But  at  that  time  Enereon.  the  little 
giant  that  was  destined  to  do  the  work 
of  the  world,  was  unknown  and  un- 
dreamed of.  Only  Goliah  knew,  and  he 
kept*  his  secret  well.  Even  his  agents, 
who  were  armed  with  it,  and  who,  in  the 
case  of  the  yacht  Energon,  destroyed  a 
mighty  fleet  of  warships  by  exploding 
their  magazines,  knew  not  what  the  subtle 
and  potent  force  was,  nor  how  it  was 
manufactured.  They  knew  only  one  of 
its  many  uses,  and  in  that  one  use  they 
had  been  instructed  by  Goliah.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  radium,  and  radiyte,  and 
radiosole,  and  all  the  other  compounds 
were  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of 
Energon  by  Goliah  from  the  sunlight ;  but 
at  that  time  nobody  know  what  Energon 
was,  and  Goliah  continued  to  awe  and 
rule  the  world. 

One  of  the  uses  of  Energon  was  in 
wireless  telegraphy.  It  was  by  its  means 
that  Goliah  was  able  to  communicate 
with  his  agents  all  over  the  world.  At 
that  time  the  apparatus  required  by  an 
agent  was  so  clumsy  that  it  could  not  be 
packed  in  anything  less  than  a  fair-sized 
steamer-trunk.  To-day,  thanks  to.  the 
improvements  of  Mendsoll,  the  perfected 
apparatus  can  be  carried  in  a  coat- 
pocket. 

It  was  in  December,  1924,  that  Goliah 
sent  out  his  famous  "Christmas  Letter," 
part  of  the  text  of  which  is  here  given : 

So  far,  while  I  have  kept  the  rest  of  the 
nations  from  each  other's  throats,  I  have  de- 
voted myself  particularly  to  the  United  States. 
Now  I  have  not  given  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  rational  social  organisation. 
What  I  have  done  has  been  to  compel  them 
to  construct  that  organisation  themselves. 
There  is  more  laughter  in  the  United  States 
these  days,  and  there  is  more  sense.  Food 
and  shelter  are  no  longer  obtained  by  the 
anarchistic  methods  of  so-called  individualism, 
but  are  now  well-nigh  automatic.  And  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  achieved  all  this  for  themselves. 
I  did  not  achieve  it  for  them.  I  repeat,  they 
achieved  it  for  themselves.  All  that  I  did 
was  to  put  the  fear  of  death  in  the  hearts  of 


the  few  that  sat  in  the  high  places  and  ob- 
structed the  coming  of  rationality  and 
laughter.  The  fear  of  death  made  those  in 
the  high  places  get  out  of  the  way,  that  was 
all,  and  gave  the  intelligence  of  man  a  chance 
to  realise  itself  socially. 

In  the  year  that  is  to  come  I  shall  devote 
myself  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  shall  put 
the  fear  of  death  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  sit 
in  the  high  places  in  all  the  nations.  And 
they  will  do  as  they  have  done  in  the  United 
States — get  down  out  of  the  high  places  and 
give  the  intelligence  of  man  a  chance  for 
social  rationality.  All  the  nations  shall  tread 
the  path  the  United  States  is  now  on. 

And  when  all  the  nations  are  well  along  on 
that  path,  I  shall  have  something  else  for 
them.  But  first  they  must  travel  that  path  for 
themselves.  They  must  demonstrate  that  the 
intelligence  of  mankind  to-day,  with  the  me- 
chanical energy  now  at  its  disposal,  is  capable 
of  organising  society  so  that  food  and  shelter 
be  made  automatic,  labour  be  reduced  to  a 
three-hour  day,  and  joy  and  laughter  be  made 
universal.  And  when  that  is  accomplished, 
not  by  me  but  by  the  intelligence  of  mankind, 
then  I  shall  make  a  present  to  the  world  of  a 
new  mechanical  energy.  This  is  my  discovery. 
This  Energon  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
cosmic  energy  that  resides  in  the  solar  rays. 
When  it  is  harnessed  by  mankind  it  will  do 
the  work  of  the  world.  There  will  be  no 
more  multitudes  of  miners  slaving  out  their 
lives  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  no  more 
sooty  firemen  and  greasy  engineers.  All  may 
dress  in  white,  if  they  so  will.  The  work  of 
life  will  have  become  play,  and  young  and  old 
will  be  the  children  of  joy,  and  the  business  of 
living  will  become  joy ;  and  they  will  compete, 
one  with  another,  in  achieving  ethical  concepts 
and  spiritual  heights,  in  fashioning  pictures, 
and  songs,  and  stories,  in  state-craft  and 
beauty-craft,  in  the  sweat  and  the  endeavour 
of  the  wrestler  and  the  runner  and  the  player 
of  games — all  will  compete,  not  for  sordid 
coin  and  base  material  reward,  but  for  the  joy 
that  shall  be  theirs  in  the  development  and 
vigor  of  flesh  and  in  the  development  and 
keenness  of  spirit.  All  will  be  joy-smiths, 
and  their  task  shall  be  to  beat  out  laughter 
from  the  ringing  anvil  of  life. 

And  now  one  word  for  the  immediate 
future.  On  New  Year's  Day  all  nations  shall 
disarm,  all  fortresses  and  warships  shall  be 
dismantled,  and  all  armies  shall  be  disbanded. 

GOUAB. 
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On  New  Year's  day  all  the  world  dis- 
armed. The  millions  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  workmen  in  the  standing  armies, 
in  the  navies,  and  in  the  countless  ar- 
senals, machine-shops  and  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  war-machinery,  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes.  These  many 
millions  of  men,  as  well  as  their  costly 
war  machinery,  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  labour.  They  now 
went  into  useful  occupations,  and  the  re- 
leased labour  giant  heaved  a  mighty  sigh 
of  relief.  The  policing  of  the  world  was 
left  to  the  peace  officers  and  was  purely 
social,  whereas  war  had  been  distinctly 
anti-social. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  against 
society  had  been  crimes  against  private 
property.     With  the  passing  of  private 
property,  at  least  in  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  with  the  organisation  of  in- 
dustry that  gave  every  man  a  chance,  the 
crimes   against   private   property    prac- 
tically ceased.    The  police  forces  every- 
where were  reduced  repeatedly  and  again 
and   again.     Nearly   all   occasional   and 
habitual    criminals     ceased     voluntarily 
from  their  depredations.    There  was  no 
longer  any   need   for  them  to   commit 
crime.    They  merely  changed  with  chang- 
ing conditions.    A   smaller   number   of 
criminals    was    put    into    hospitals    and 
cured.     And  the  remnant  of  the  hope- 
lessly criminal  and  degenerate  was  segre- 
gated.    And  the  courts  in  all  countries 
were  likewise  decreased  in  number  again 
and  again.     Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all 
civil  cases  had  been  squabbles  over  prop- 
erty,  conflicts   of   property-rights,   law- 
suits, contests  of  wills,  breaches  of  con- 
tract, bankruptcies,  etc.    With  the  pass- 
ing of  private  property,  this  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  cluttered  the 
courts  also  passed.    The  courts  became 
shadows,  attenuated  ghosts,  rudimentary 
vestiges  of  the  anarchistic  times  that  had 
preceded  the  coming  of  Goliah. 

The  year  1925  was  a  lively  year  in  the 
world's  history.  Goliah  ruled  the  world 
with  a  strong  hand.  Kings  and  emperors 
journeyed  to  Palgrave  Island,  saw  the 
wonders  of  Energon,  and  went  away 
with  the  fear  of  death  in  their  hearts,  to 
abdicate  thrones  and  crowns  and  her- 
editary licenses.  When  Goliah  spoke  to 
politicians  (so-called  "statesmen"),  they 


obeyed — or  died.    He  dictated  universal 
reforms,    dissolved     refractory    parlia- 
ments, and  to  the  great  conspiracy  that 
was  formed  of  mutinous  money  lords  and 
captains  of  industry  he  sent  his  destroy- 
ing angels.    "The  time  is  past  for  fool- 
ing," he  told  them.    "You  are  anachron- 
isms.   You  stand  in  the  way  of  humanity. 
To  the  scrap-heap  with  you."    To  those 
that  protested,  and  they  were  many,  he 
said:    "This  is  no  time  for  logomanchy. 
You  can  argue  for  centuries.    It  is  what 
you  have  done  in  the  past.     I  have  no 
time  for  argument.    Get  out  of  the  way." 
With  the  exception  of  putting  a  stop  to 
war,  and  of  indicating  the  broad  general 
plan,   Goliah   did  nothing.     By  putting 
the  fear  of  death  into  the  hearts  of  those 
that  sat  in  the  high  places  and  obstructed 
progress,  Goliah  made  the  opportunity 
for  the  unshackled  intelligence  of  the  best 
social  thinkers  of  the  world  to  exert  it- 
self.    Goliah  left  all  the  multitudinous 
details  of  reconstruction  to  these  social 
thinkers.    He  wanted  them  to  prove  that 
they  were  able  to  do  it,  and  they  proved 
it.    It  was  due  to  their  initiative  that  con- 
sumption   was   stamped    out    from    the 
world.     It  was  due  to  them,  and  in  spite 
of  a  deal  of  protesting  from  the  senti- 
mentalists, that  all  the  extreme  hereditary 
inefficients  were  segregated  and  denied 
marriage. 

Goliah  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  instituting  of  the  Colleges  of  In- 
vention. This  idea  originated  practically 
simultaneously  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  social  thinkers.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
the  realisation  of  the  idea,  and  every- 
where arose  the  splendid  institutions  of 
invention.  For  the  first  time  the  in- 
genuity of  man  was  loosed  upon  the 
problem  of  simplifying  life,  instead  of 
upon  the  making  of  money-earning  de- 
vices. The  affairs  of  life,  such  as  house- 
cleaning,  dish-  and  window-washing, 
dust-removing  and  scrubbing  and  clothes- 
washing,  and  all  the  endless  sordid  and 
necessary  details,  were  simplified  by  in- 
vention until  they  became  automatic.  We 
of  to-day  cannot  realise  the  barbarously 
filthy  and  slavish  lives  of  those  that  lived 
prior  to  1925. 

The  international  government  of  the 
world  was  another  idea  that  sprang 
simultaneously  into  the  minds  of  thou- 
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sands.  The  successful  realisation  of  this 
idea  was  a  surprise  to  many,  but  as  a  sur- 
prise it  was  nothing  to  that  received  by 
the  mildly-protestant  sociologists  and 
biologists  when  irrefutable  facts  exploded 
the  doctrine  of  Malthus.  With  leisure 
and  joy  in  the  world ;  with  an  immensely 
higher  standard  of  living;  and  with  the 
enormous  spaciousness  of  opportunity  for 
recreation,  development,  and  pursuit  of 
beauty  and  nobility  and  all  the  higher  at- 
tributes, the  birth-rate  fell,  and  fell  as- 
toundingly.  People  ceased  breeding  like 
cattle.  And  better  than  that,  it  was  im- 
mediately noticeable  that  a  higher  aver- 
age of  children  was  being  born.  The 
doctrine  of  Malthus  was  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat — or  flung  to  the  scrap-heap, 
as  Goliah  would  have  put  it. 

All  that  Goliah  had  predicted  that  the 
intelligence  of  mankind  could  accomplish 
with  the  mechanical  energy  at  its  dis- 
posal came  to  pass.  Human  dissatisfac- 
tion practically  disappeared.  The  elderly 
people  were  the  great  grumblers;  but 
when  they  were  honourably  pensioned  by 
society,  as  they  passed  the  age-limit  for 
work,  the  great  majority  ceased  grum- 
bling. They  found  themselves  better  off 
in  their  idle  old  days  under  the  new 
regime,  enjoying  vastly  more  pleasures 
and  comforts  than  they  had  in  their  busy 
and  toilsome  youth  under  the  old  regime. 
The  younger  generation  had  easily 
adapted  itself  to  the  changed  order,  and 
the  very  young  had  never  known  any- 
thing else.  The  sum  of  human  happiness 
had  increased  enormously.  The  world 
had  become  gay  and  sane.  Even  the  old 
fogies  of  professors  of  sociology,  who 
had  opposed  with  might  and  main  the" 
coming  of  the  new  regime,  made  no  com- 
plaint. They  were  a  score  of  times  better 
remunerated  than  in  the  old  days,  and 
they  were  not  worked  nearly  so  hard. 
Besides,  they  were  busy  revising  soci- 
ology and  writing  new  text-books  on  the 
subject.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  there 
were  atavisms,  men  who  yearned  for  the 
flesh-pots  and  cannibal-feasts  of  the  old 
alleged  "individualism,"  creatures  long  of 
tooth  and  savage  of  claw  who  wanted  to 
prey  upon  their  fellow-men;  but  they 
were  looked  upon  as  diseased,  and  were 
treated  in  hospitals.  A  small  remnant, 
however,  proved  incurable,  and  was  con- 


fined in  asylums  and  denied  marriage. 
Thus,  there  was  no  progeny  to  inherit 
their  atavistic  tendencies. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Goliah  dropped 
out  of  the  running  of  the  world.  There 
was  nothing  for  him  to  run.  The  world 
was  running  itself,  and  doing  it  smoothly 
and  beautifully.  In  1937,  Goliah  made 
his  long-promised  present  of  Energon  to 
the  world.  He  himself  had  devised  a 
thousand  ways  in  which  the  little  giant 
should  do  the  work  of  the  world — all  of 
which  he  made  public  at  the  same  time. 
But  instantly  the  colleges  of  invention 
seized  upon  Energon  and  utilised  it  in  a 
hundred  thousand  additional  ways.  In 
fact,  as  Goliah  confessed  in  his  letter  of 
March,  1938,  the  colleges  of  invention 
cleared  up  several  puzzling  features  of 
Energon  that  had  baffled  him  during  the 
preceding  years.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  Energon  the  two-hour  work 
day  was  cut  down  almost  to  nothing.  As 
Goliah  had  predicted,  work  indeed  be- 
came play.  And,  so  tremendous  was 
man's  productive  capacity,  due  to  En- 
ergon and  the  rational  social  utilisation 
of  it,  that  the  humblest  citizen  enjoyed 
leisure  and  time  and  opportunity  for  an 
immensely  greater  abundance  of  living 
than  had  the  most  favoured  under  the  old 
anarchistic  system. 

Nobody  had  ever  seen  Groliah,  and  all 
peoples  began  to  clamour  for  their 
saviour  to  appear.  While  the  world  did 
not  minimise  his  discovery  of  Energon, 
it  was  decided  that  greater  than  that  was 
his  wide  social  vision.  He  was  a  super- 
man, a  scientific  superman;  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  world  to  see  him  had 
become  well-nigh  unbearable.  It  was  in 
1941,  after  much  hesitancy  on  his  part, 
that  he  finally  emerged  from  Palgrave 
Island.  He  arrived  on-  June  6th  in  San 
Francisco,  and  for  the  first  time,  since 
his  retirement  to  Palgrave  Island,  the 
world  looked  upon  his  face.  And  the 
world  was  disappointed.  Its  imagination 
had  been  touched.  An  heroic  figure  had 
been  made  out  of  Goliah.  He  was  the 
man,  or  the  demi-god,  rather,  who  had 
turned  the  planet  over.  The  deeds  of 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Genghis  Khan,  and 
Napoleon  were  as  the  play  of  babes 
alongside  his  colossal  achievements. 

And   ashore   in   San    Francisco   and 
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through  its  streets  stopped  and  rode  a 
little  old  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
well  preserved,  with  a  pink-and-white 
complexion  and  a  bald  spot  on  his  head 
the  size  of  an  apple.  He  was  short- 
sighted and  wore  spectacles.  But  when 
the  spectacles  were  removed,  his  were 
quizzical  blue  eyes  like  a  child's,  filled 
with  mild  wonder  at  the  world.  Also, 
his  eyes  had  a  way  of  twinkling,  accom- 
panied by  a  screwing  up  of  the  face,  as  if 
he  laughed  at  the  huge  joke  he  had  played 
upon  the  world,  trapping  it,  in  spite  of 
itself,  into  happiness  and  laughter. 

For  a  scientific  superman  and  world- 
tyrant,  he  had  remarkable  weaknesses. 
He  loved  sweets,  and  was  inordinately 
fond  of  salted  almonds  and  salted  pecans, 
especially  of  the  latter.  He  always  car- 
ried a  paper-bag  of  them  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  saying  frequently 
that  the  chemism  of  his  nature  demanded 
such  fare.  Perhaps  his  most  astonishing 
failing  was  cats.  He  had  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  that  domestic  animal.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  fainted  dead  away 
with  sudden  fright,  while  speaking  in 
Brotherhood  Palace,  when  the  janitor's 
cat  walked  out  upon  the  stage  and 
brushed  against  his  legs. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  revealed  himself 
to  the  world  than  he  was  identified.  Old- 
time  friends  had  no  difficulty  in  recognis- 
ing him  as  Percival  Stultz,  the  German- 
American  who,  in  1898,  had  worked  in 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  who,  for  two 
years  at  that  time,  had  been  secretary  of 
Branch  389  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Machinists.  It  was  in  1901,  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  he  had 
taken  special  scientific  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  the  same  time 
supporting  himself  by  soliciting  what 
was  then  known  as  **life  insurance."  His 
records  as  a  student  are  preserved  in  the 
university  museum,  and  they  are  un- 
enviable. He  is  remembered  by  the  pro- 
fessors he  sat  under,  chiefly  for  his  ab- 
sent-mindedness. Undoubtedly,  even  then 
he  was  catching  glimpses  of  the  wide 
visions  that  later  were  to  be  his. 


His  naming  himself  "Goliah"  and 
shrouding  himself  in  mystery  was  his 
little  joke,  he  later  explained.  As  Goliah, 
or  any  other  thing  like  that,  he  said,  he 
was  able  to  touch  the  imagination  of  the 
world  and  turn  it  over;  but  as  Percival 
Stultz,  wearing  side-whiskers  and  spec- 
tacles and  weighing  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  pounds,  he  would  have  been  un- 
able to  turn  over  a  pecan — "not  even  a 
salted  pecan." 

But  the  world  quickly  got  over  its  dis- 
appointment in  his  personal  appearance 
and  antecedents.  It  knew  him  and  re- 
vered him  as  the  master-mind  of  the  ages ; 
and  it  loved  him  for  himself,  for  his 
quizzical  short-sighted  eyes  and  the  in- 
imitable way  in  which  he  screwed  up  his 
face  when  he  laughed ;  it  loved  him  for 
his  simplicity,  and  comradeship,  and 
warm  humanness,  and  for  his  fondness 
for  salted  pecans  and  his  aversion  to 
cats.  And  to-day,  in  the  wonder  city  of 
Asgard,  rises  in  awful  beautv  that  monu- 
ment to  him  that  dwarfs  the  pyramids 
and  all  the  monstrous  blood-stained 
monuments  of  antiquity.  And  on  that 
monument,  as  all  know,  is  inscribed  in 
imperishable  bronze  the  prophecy  and  the 
fulfilment:    "All  will  be  joy-smiths, 

AND  THEIR  TASK  SHALL  BE  TO  BEAT  OUT 
LAUGHTER  FROM  THE  RINGING  ANVIL  OF 
LIFE.*' 

Editorial  Note. — This  retnarkable  produc- 
tion is  the  work  of  Harry  Beckwith,  a  student 
in  the  Lowell  High  School,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  it  is  here  reproduced  chiefly  because  of 
the  youth  of  its  author.  Far  be  it  from  our 
Policy  to  burden  our  readers  with  ancient 
history;  and  when  it  is  known  that  Harry 
Beckwith  was  only  fifteen  when  the  foregoing 
was  zvritten^  our  motive  will  be  understood. 
"Goliah"  won  the  Premier  for  high  school 
composition  in  2254,  and  last  year  Harry 
Beckwith  took  advantage  of  the  privilege 
earned,  by  electing  to  spend  six  months  in 
Asgard.  The  wealth  of  historical  detail,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  times,  and  the  mature  style 
of  the  composition  are  especially  noteworthy 
in  one  so  young. 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  IN 
ENGLAND 


N  1895  I  was  calling  at 
the  Henry  Laboiicheres 
in  London  when  my 
hostess  remarked  with 
great  pride:  "The  charm- 
ing Mrs,  Wiggin  called 
_  on  me  yesterday  and 
brought  me  a  copy  of  Timothy's  Quest.  I 
was  devoured  with  jealousy,  for  although 
I  had  been  publishing  for  some  time  I 
had  not  yet  "arrived."  It  was  also  my 
first  intimation  that  any  of  the  second 
car-load,  so  to  speak,  of  American  au- 
thors had  obtained  a  real  foothold  in 
England.  Of  course,  Mark  Twain,  Bret 
Harte,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Howells  and 
Mrs.  Burnett  had  long  since  been  ac- 
cepted, the  second  having  a  far  more 
faithful  public  than  at  home.  But  sev- 
eral years  before,  when  William  Sharp 
"discovered"  me,  after  the  republication 
of  my  first  two  little  books  in  England, 
he  had  some  trouble  persuading  The 
Academy  and  other  publications  to  give 
him  space  for  review,  owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  brought  out  by 
one  of  the  great  houses  (this  was  before 
the  international  copyright  treaty),  partly 
because  they  were  by  an  unknown  Ameri- 
can. No  doubt  the  first  cause  of  the 
prejudice  toward  American  writers  at 
this  time  grew  out  of  that  same  absence 
of  a  copyright  treaty,  for  the  American 
publishers  were  pirating  by  wholesale. 
The  English  hit  back  where  they  could : 
the  older  group  being  too  well  established 
to  oppose,  the  younger  fry  paid  the  bill. 
Timothy's  Quest,  however,  had  captured 
the  hearts  of  the  young  folk  and  of  not  a 
few  of  their  parents.    Mrs.  Wiggin  fol- 


lowed up  that  success  some  years  later 
with  the  "Penelope"  books,  then  with 
Rebecca  of  Sunttybrook  Farm,  which 
everybody  was  quoting  within  a  month  of 
its  appearance.  Mrs.  Wiggin  is  one  of 
tlie  very  few  American  writers  who  have 
"held  on"  in  England,  Many  have  had  a 
striking  success  with  one  book,  and  been 
ignored  ever  after.  In  India,  Africa, 
Australia  her  books  have  met  with  an 
equally  pleasant  fate;  and  as  this  vogue 
has  now  lasted  for  some  fifteen  years 
there  can  be  no  question  in  anybody's 
mind  but  that  it  is  an  honest  success,  won 
by  talent,  human  sympathy,  and  hard 
work ;  not  the  result  of  dishonest  or  mis- 
taken booming.  Heaven,  what  a  relief 
it  is  to  write  that  about  some  one!  I 
once  wrote  of  one  of  my  characters  (an 
author) :  "His  past  was  strewn  with  the 
headstones  of  geniuses  long  since  for- 
gotten." I  was  thinking  of  myself. 
When  abroad  for  eight  or  ten  months, 
sometimes  two  years  at  a  time,  I  take 
pains  to  hear  as  little  news  of  the  feverish 
literary  world  as  possible.  Invariably 
when  I  return  I  listen  to  the  story  of  the 
rise,  fall,  decapitation  and  burial  of  "One 
of  the  'greatest,'  or  'most  distinguished,' 
or  'most  vital,'  or  'most  significant'  writ- 
ers of  our  century."  A  few,  a  very  few, 
like  the  brook,  go  on  for  ever. 

When  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  was  put  on  the  boards  in  London, 
what  between  its  singular  resemblances 
in  title  and  plot,  and  the  popularity  of 
Mrs.  Wiggin,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
author  of  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol 
should  be  saddled  with  it.  One  woman 
said  to  me;  "What  a  pity  that  an  author 

Editorial  Note.  There  is  no  American  Tvriter  to-day  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  the  American  novel  in  England  as  Mrs.  Atherton.  Her  residences  in 
London  at  various  times,  and  the  English  popularity  of  her  own  books,  give  her  a 
distinct  authority  on  this  subject.  The  late  George  Meredith,  according  to  the  re- 
cent "Life,"  always  placed  her  first  among  living  American  novelists.  During 
both  of  his  visits  to  the  United  States  Lord  Northcliffe  told  the  interviewers,  when 
literary  matters  carhe  up,  that  Mrs.  Atherton  was  more  read  in  England  than  any 
other  American  writer  of  fiction.  "The  Conqueror"  has  been  recommended  as  a 
text  book  as  gilding  the  only  concrete,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  historically  correct, 
picture  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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so  truly  literary  and  with  a  touch  all  her 
own  should  go  off  like  that !"  I  was  not 
the  only  one  called  upon  to  make  the 
necessary  explanation,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
English,  who  even  confuse  the  two  Win- 
ston Churchills,  have  worked  out  the 
puzzle  by  this  time.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, also,  A  Cathedral  Courtship  and 
the  "Penelope"  books  were  the  first  of 
the  travel-stories  of  which  there  are  now 
so  many.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  it 
was  in  Punch  that  Mrs.  Wiggin  received 
her  first  welcome  from  the  British  press. 

The  Vogue  of  Bret  Harte 

At  that  time  scarcely  a  magazine  or 
illustrated  weekly  appeared  in  London 
without  a  story  by  Bret  Harte.  How  he 
kept  it  up,  that  constant  remodelling  of, 
old  material,  will  always  remain  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  literature.  He  had  a 
small  group  of  characters,  a  locale  about 
a  mile  square,  a  brief  era,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  only  those  orthodox 
characteristics  that  rise,  discreetly  and 
without  subtlety,  from  the  fundamental 
instincts,  and  are  as  easily  manufactured 
from  a  recipe  as  studied  from  life.  And 
yet  even  to  the  Californian  his  stories 
seemed  always  fresh  and  fragrant,  while 
as  for  the  English,  they  never  could  get 
enough  of  him.  After  his  death  I  used 
to  wonder  how  the  editors  managed  with- 
out their  "steady."  I  saw  him  once  only, 
at  a  reception;  he  was  a  small  but  very 
distinguished  looking  man  with  thick 
silver  hair  and  the  tightest  patent  leather 
shoes  imaginable.  He  had  been  very 
popular  socially,  but  was  then  going  out 
little.  I  wanted  to  know  him,  not  only 
because  at  that  time  he  seemed  to  me  to 
epitomise  California,  but  because  he  had 
been  a  friend  of  mv  grandfather  and 
husband,  and  had  put  my  oldest  sister- 
in-law  (a  great  belle  in  her  day)  into 
two  of  his  stories.  Naturally  he  called, 
but  I  was  out;  then  he  went  off  to  the 
country,  and  soon  after  he  died.  I  had 
several  letters  from  him  (in  a  micro- 
scopic hand),  but,  of  course,  they  were 
begged  from  me  by  autograph  fiends. 

England  Claims  James 

Henry  James  is  England's  own.  They 
chose  to  forget  long  since  that  he  was 
bom  in  America,  and  after  his  recent 


experience  with  the  American  reporter, 
no  doubt  he  chooses  to  forget  it  himself. 
He  is  not  merely  popular,  run  after,  in 
London ;  he  rejoices  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  devoted  friends  and  personal  ad- 
mirers in  both  the  fashionable  and  ar- 
tistic worlds.  He  has  a  house  at  Rye, 
and  a  room  at  his  club  in  London,  and 
no  doubt  could  dine  out  every  night  dur- 
ing the  two  seasons  did  he  care  to 
martyrise  himself  to  that  extent.  His 
sales  are  not  large,  but  no  author  is  more 
constantly  discussed. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  living 
in  London  to  gauge  an  author's  sales  by 
his  vogue  in  that  great  capital.  The 
various  circles  like  many  books  the 
provinces  never  hear  of.  London  is 
hypercivilised,  the  provinces  are  con- 
servative and  orthodox.  Children  are 
children  everywhere,  so  that  the  young- 
sters of  Great  Britain,  generally,  take  to 
Mrs.  Wiggin.  The  provincial  parent 
likes  Winston  Churchill's  novels  much 
for  the  same  reasons  that  our  own  middle 
class  do:  they  are  solid,  painstaking, 
high-minded  works  of  fiction,  and  full  of 
information.  Crawford  they  like  because 
he  is  a  yarn  spinner  pure  and  simple,  and 
an  American  in  name  only.  Both  of  these 
writers  sell  about  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  each  of  their  books,  a  large  sale  for 
England. 

Lane  Allen  and  Thompson  Seton 

James  Lane  Allen  is  another  American 
author  who  has  had  a  steady  vogue 
since  the  appearance  of  his  Choir  In- 
visible some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  into 
the  depths  of  Great  Britain  his  fame 
reaches,  but  as  his  publishers  list  him 
yearly,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  old 
books  sell  as  well  as  his  new,  and  widely. 
He  is  also  beloved  of  the  critic,  who 
often  swears  softly  at  Henry  James. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  although 
born  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  an  historic 
family,  ranks  even  in  his  native  land  as 
an  American.  We  discovered  his  talents 
when  his  own  country  was  blind,  made 
his  fame  and  his  fortune,  and  now  Eng- 
land is  vastly  proud  of  him  and  knows 
as  much  about  American  wild  animals  as 
we  do  ourselves.  His  wife,  Grace 
Gallatin  Seton,  has  also  published  sue- 
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cessfully  her  two  books,  A  Woman 
Tenderfoot  and  A  Nimrod*s  Wife,  in 
England,  with  the  best  publishers. 

Mrs.  Craigie*s  Activities 

The  late  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver 
Hobbes)  was  never  regarded  as  an 
American  writer  in  England,  although 
the  fact  was  found  useful  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  here.  She  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, but  went  to  England  as  a  baby,  and 
was  more  English  than  the  English.  Her 
vogue  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
London,  and  was  largely  the  result  of  re- 
markably clever  advertising  and  steady 
booming.  Her  long  books  had  small 
sales  even  in  London,  and  it  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  if  she  had  continued  to 
write  the  brilliant  epigrammatic  novelettes 
with  which  she  began,  she  would  have 
had  a  more  protracted  vogue.  But  she 
strained  her  charming  but  slender  gift  in 
the  delusive  hope  of  becoming  ''great," 
and  bored  her  public.  Her  social  success 
was  immense,  and  she  wore  herself  out 
by  giving  herself  all  the  time.  A  brilliant 
talker  and  devoted  to  society,  she  enter- 
tained constantly,  went  everywhere, 
knew  everybody,  lectured,  presided  over 
committees  and  cults,  was  even  more 
musical  than  literary,  was  always  keyed 
uo,  did  more  than  a  woman  of  three 
times  her  strength  and  size  could  stand. 
She  was  a  frail  little  creature,  undis- 
tinguished in  appearance  save  for  a  pair 
of  magnificent  black  eyes  and  a  mop  of 
black  hair.  Her  boom  bred  the  inevi- 
table reaction,  and  her  last  years  were  full 
of  disappointment ;  but  she  died  lamented 
by  many  devoted  friends. 

Mary  Wilkins  and  Ami&lie  Rives 

It  was  about  1896  that  Mary  Wilkins's 
vogue  was  at  its  height  in  England.  She 
had  been  read  before  and  is  still  read  to 
some  extent,  but  people  were  very  much 
excited  over  Madelon  and  Pembroke  at 
that  time,  and  curious  about  the  person- 
ality of  this  fascinating  writer.  She  was 
more  read  in  artistic  London  and  in  the 
provinces,  never  possessing  a  strong  at- 
traction for  the  highly  sophisticated. 
Still,  these  read  her  for  a  time,  and  ad- 
mired her  technique  and  power  of  char- 
acterisation. 

The  Quick  or  the  Dead  took  a  whirl 


at  London,  and  its  author,  then  Mrs. 
Chanler,  when  she  followed  in  its  wake, 
was  made  much  of  by  the  now  disbanded 
"Souls."  She  had  her  opportunity  there 
as  here  to  make  a  place  for  herself,  for 
she  had  a  vivid  and  picturesque  talent. 
What  was  necessary  to  cultivate  was  her 
brain,  and  this  apparently  has  never  oc- 
curred to  her  or  her  editors.  But  for  any 
woman  so  pretty  and  so  fascinating,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  excuse,  and  those  are 
talents  in  themselves. 

Elizabeth  Jordan  is  another  of  the 
small  list  of  American  authors  with  a 
niche  in  the  English  Who's  Who;  and, 
also  a  writer  for  girls,  won  popularity 
with  May  Iverson:  Her  Book,  She  has 
also  published  many  short  stories  in  the 
London  magazines.  When  these  are  col- 
lected in  book  form  the  public  will  get  a 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  her  quality. 
She  was  long  since  recognised  by  the 
Lyceum  Club. 

"The  Virginian"  and  Mrs.  Wharton 

One  day,  while  calling  in  London,  an 
Englishwoman  .came  up  to  me  exclaim- 
ing: "And  do  tell  me  something  about 
mv  dear  darling  'Virginian' !  Is  he  real  ? 
Will  there  be  any  more  about  him  ?"  It 
may  interest  Mr.  Wister  to  know  that  the 
lady  was  young,  handsome,  and  the  wife 
of  a  court  official.  The  Virginian  had  an 
immense  vogue  in  London,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  large  sale;  this,  between  Mudie  and  a 
dual  public,  does  not  always  follow;  not 
by  any  means. 

G.  W.  Smalley  "discovered"  Edith 
Wharton  to  the  British  public,  making 
constant  complimentary  mention  of  her 
in  his  letters  to  the  London  Times,  But 
although  her  short  stories  and  The  Valley 
of  Decision  were  deservedly  praised  by 
the  critics,  the  public  did  not  nibble  untU 
she  published  The  House  of  Mirth,  when, 
like  their  American  cousins,  they  enjoyed 
the  raking  New  York  society  got  at  the 
hands  of  one  in  a  position  to  know. 

Frank  Norris's  Popularity 

Frank  Norris  had  a  genuine  success  in 
England.  People  who  often  stand  aloof 
at  the  new  author  shot  at  them  from  the 
mouth  of  the  press  agent's  cannon  en- 
thusiastically admired  him,  no  doubt  dis- 
covered him  for  themselves.    His  was  a 
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success  made  in  the  best  way — recom- 
mendation from  mouth  to  mouth.  His 
finest  book,  McTeague,  may  or  may  not 
now  be  known  in  England,^  but  at  this 
time — some  eight  years  ago — it  was  The 
Octopus  and  The  Pit  that  had  made  his 
fame.  He  would  have  had  a  fine  time  in 
England  had  he  lived  to  visit  it,  for  no 
people  in  the  world  are  so  generous  now- 
adays in  their  recognition  of  foreign 
talent,  and  so  hospitable  in  their  expres- 
sion of  it. 

Other  Californians 

Of  other  California  writers,  Ambrose 
Bierce  has  lately  been  attracting  attention 
once  more;  William  C.  Morrow's  The 
Ape,  The  Idiot,,  and  Other  People  was 
much  wondered  at  and  admired;  Gelett 
Burgess  at  one  time  published  a  good 
many  of  his  fantastic  products  in  the 
English  magazines,  but  has  now  ob- 
tained recognition  in  his  own  country 
(like  many  another  he  had  to  go  to  Lon- 
don first,  as  Thompson  Seton  had  to 
come  to  us) ;  Mary  Austin  has  won 
praise  from  the  critics,  but  not  the  public 
deserved  by  The  Land  of  Little  Rain  and 
The  Flock;  Jack  London  had  a  brilliant 
success  with  The  Call  of  the  Wild;  Her- 
man Scheffauer  is  publishing  his  rich  and 
vivid  stories  and  poems  constantly  in  the 
English  magazines.  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell,  although  an  Englishman  born, 
was  a  Californian  rancher  for  many 
years,  married  a  California  girl,  and 
found  his  literary  inspiration  in  her  State. 
But  although  his  Model  of  Christian 
Gay  and  The  Quicksands  of  Pactoltis 
were  interesting,  he  had  no  real  suc- 
cess in  England  until  the  publication  of 
Brothers,  more  than  ten  years  later,  and 
none  in  the  United  States  until  the  pub- 
lication of  Her  Son.  Since  then  he  has 
been  a  "best-seller"  in  England,  and  has 
had  a  growing  if  not  brilliant  success  on 
this  side. 

Bierce  and  Stephen  Crane 

Ambrose  Bierce  has  had  a  curious 
literary  history.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
he  was  in  London  commanding  dis- 
tinguished attention ;  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing publishers  collected  his  fables  (from 
a  weekly  paper),  and  made  him  an  offer, 
before  it  had  even  occurred  to  Mr.  Bierce 


to  issue  them  in  book  form.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  had  he  remained  at  the 
literary  headquarters  of  the  world  his 
fame  would  be  unchallenged  to-day,  in- 
stead of  spasmodic  and  debated.  But  he 
chose  to  return  and  bury  himself  in 
California,  devoting  himself  to  news- 
paper work,  publishing  now  and  again 
one  of  the  remarkable  short  stories  upon 
which  his  fame  will  rest  securelv  enough. 
He  built  up  an  immense  following  on 
"the  coast,"  but  at  that  time  the  Cali- 
forhian's  fame  did  not  cross  the  Rockies 
unless  the  author  crossed  them  first. 
None  of  his  stories  appeared  in  the  East- 
ern magazines — possibly  because  they 
were  not  offered — and  when  the  best  of 
them  were  collected  into  a  volume  under 
the  title  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians,  they 
attracted  little  attention  save  among 
those  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  new 
and  the  excellent.  To  be  sure,  the  book 
had  an  unattractive  title,  it  was  published 
in  San  Francisco,  it  was  unadvertised, 
and  Mr.  Bierce  was  then  unknown  in  the 
East.  Nevertheless,  it  will  one  day  seem 
odd  that  the  critics  did  not  "discover" 
the  new  master  of  the  short  story,  and 
save  their  credit.  Howells  did  some 
years  later;  so  did  Percival  Pollard,  and 
a  few  other  keen  voune  men ;  and  per- 
haps when  the  edition  of  his  collected 
works  is  issued  a  wiser  generation  of 
critics  than  those  playing  with  reputa- 
tions fifteen  years  ago  will  do  this  artist 
justice.  The  book  appeared  in  England 
under  the  title  In  the  Midst  of  Life,  but 
was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Possibly 
•those  gruesome  tales  and  appalling  pic- 
tures of  war,  and  of  mental  states  under 
fire,  depressed  the  critic  and  sent  him 
flying  to  Rider  Haggard  or  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  Nevertheless,  when  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,  the  direct  offspring 
of  that  book,  made  its  appearance  the 
critics  and  public  of  both  countries  went 
into  ecstasies.  Curious  fate !  Crane  had 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  artistry  or 
the  creative  power  of  Bierce,  but  he  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
brutality  and  human  nature;  perhaps  he 
had  some  other  indescribable  quality  that 
"takes."  To  me  he  was  always  a  bore. 
I  have  a  fancy  that  Bierce  will  find  his 
true  place  in  letters  when  some  French- 
man of  consummate  literary  skill  trans- 
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lates  his  tales  and  lays  them  before  a  peo- 
ple who  judge  with  their  brains.  It  is 
ridiculous  that  Jiterary  work  should  ever 
be  judged  in  any  other  way.  If  a  writer 
is  endowed  with  both  brain  and  human 
nature  so  much  the  better ;  that  way  lies 
true  greatness;  but  as  between  the  two, 
literature  being  distinctly  a  mental  prod- 
uct, intellectual  work  should  be  given 
the  first  place  if  it  stands  the  test.  But 
we  improve  all  the  time! 

Three  Men  and  Three  Women 

Poultney  Bigelow's  History  of  the 
German  Struggle  for  Liberty,  White 
Mans  Africa,  Children  of  the  Nations, 
and  other  important  contributions  to 
colonial  literature,  have  all  received  wide- 
spread recognition  in  England,  and  he  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
Ethnological  Society,  Royal  United  Ser- 
vice Institution,  and  Royal  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club.  Like  Thompson  Seton,  he 
lectures  in  England. 

Mary  Johnston's  first  books,  and  Gar- 
land's Rose  of  Butcher's  Cooly  had  much 
success.  Nancy  Huston  Banks's  Oldfield 
was  well  received  bv  both  critics  and  pub- 
lic in  England.  So  was  Robert  Herrick's 
Together,  Pam  repeated  its  success  in 
England.  Its  author,  Baroness  Hutten 
(Bettina  Riddle,  of  Detroit),  has  been 
much  admired  there  personally,  and  took 
part  in  the  Oxford  pageant  three  years 
ago.  T.  P.  O'Connor  some  time  since 
"discovered"  Margaret  Deland,  and  the 
English  must  have  found  much  interest 
in  tracing  certain  of  our  inheritances  with 
variations!  And  now  Robert  Chambers 
seems  to  be  repeating  his  American  suc- 
cesses on  British  soil.  All  the  magazine 
writers  are  almost  as  well  known  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
British  prefer  our  magazines  to  theirs; 
the  literary  quality  is  not  as  high,  but  the 
world    is   yet   a   child   and   loves   good 

pictures.      „  t- 

^  Harold  Frederic 

No  American  writer  was  ever  more 
appreciated  in  England  than  Harold 
Frederic,  and  whatever  he  wrote  was  re- 
ceived by  the  press  with  the  same  con- 
sideration and  distinction  accorded  to  the 
leading  British  novelists.  More  par- 
ticularly was  this  the  case  after  the  pub- 


lication of  Illumination  ( The  Damnation 
of  Theron  Ware).  The  best  men  all 
read  him,  his  books  were  seriously  dis- 
cussed, his  next  eagerly  awaited.  I  was 
on  the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons 
one  day,  a  few  weeks  after  Illumination 
appeared,  and,  the  subject  coming  up,  a 
member  said  in  a  tone  of  conviction: 
''That  is  the  kind  of  a  book  I  like."  I 
had  not  "arrived"  then,  and  wondered 
again  if  the  English  would  ever  like  my 

books.     T^  T, 

Personal  Experiences 

A  short  sketch  of  my  own  experience 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  two  little 
books  before  alluded  to  now  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  worthy  neither  of  publica- 
tion nor  notice,  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  William  Sharp  could  see  in 
them.  I  had  not  even  met  him.  I  was  in 
Paris,  whither  I  had  fled ;  for  at  that  time 
we  had  a  most  sensational  press  in 
America,  and  it  was  particularly  the 
fashion  to  treat  writers  as  if  they  were 
tight-rope  dancers  (if  there  are  those  that 
think  it  worse  to  be  ignored  let  them  run 
through  those  old  files)  ;  one  day  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  William  Sharp 
hailing  me  in  terms  which  it  would  be 
immodest  to  quote.  I  nearly  expired. 
Having  been  steadily  abused  for  a  year, 
told  in  so  many  words  that  I  was  not 
wanted,  that  the  sooner  I  stopped  writing 
the  better,  such  a  bolt  from  the  blue  might 
have  been  fatal  had  I  not  been  of  a  robust 
physique.  A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Sharp 
wrote,  inviting  me  to  visit  them  in  Lon- 
don. I  had  not  intended  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, but  the  desire  to  go  to  some  place 
where  I  would  be  approved  of  was  irre- 
sistible, and  I  went.  I  spent  a  delightful 
week  with  those  lively,  warm-hearted 
Scotch  people,  and  they  gave  me  a  big 
reception,  no  doubt  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  invited.  There  I  met  RichjjPd 
Whiteing  (looking  like  Jane  Eyre's 
"Rochester"),  and  we  have  remained  the 
best  of  friends  ever  since.  Mr.  Hardy  was 
there,  and,  duly  presented,  sat  down  with 
a  sigh  of  resignation.  He  looked  bored  to 
extinction  (he  always  looked  pale  and 
ill  and  bored,  and  I  never  could  deter- 
mine why  he  went  to  these  receptions), 
until  I  happened  upon  the  subject 
(Heaven  knows  how)  of  San  Francisco 
cable  cars.    Then  his  face  fairly  illumi- 
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nated  and  he  clung  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  I  met  him  several  times 
during  the  ensuing  month,  and  he  always 
made  straight  for  me  and  asked  me 
more  questions  about  the  marvellous 
cable-car  system  (I  am  afraid  I  piled  it 
on)  of  San  Francisco.  I  feel  convinced 
that  if  we  meet  in  the  next  world  we  will 
at  once  take  refuge  in  the  old  subject — 
varied  possibly  with  that  bastard  of  the 
cable,  the  overhead  trolley.  At  this  re- 
ception, by  the  way,  was  Miss  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  then  very  much  invited 
about  in  London. 

The  Amiable  Whistler 

At  a  dinner  a  few  nights  after  this 
first  reception  I  met  Whistler  and  struck 
up  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  his  wife. 
They  called  on  the  following  Sunday  (I 
was  then  in  my  own  quarters)  and  mean- 
while had  "read  up."  In  one  of  those 
callow  effusions  (whose  names  no  one 
will  ever  learn  from  me!)  I  had  re- 
marked casually  that  in  America  there 
were  now  no  great  men.  As  Whistler 
entered  the  door,  and  before  I  could  cross 
the  room,  he  cried  out:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  that  America  has  no 
great  men  ?  Am  I  not  a  great  man  ?"  Of 
course,  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  the 
American  politician  had  inspired  the  re- 
mark. 

Those  little  books  fell  flat,  as  they  jolly 
well  deserved  to  do,  but  I  met  nearly 
everybody  in  literary  and  artistic  London, 
and  they  gave  me  a  very  good  time.  My 
next  appearance  was  with  The  Dooms- 
zvoman,  which  met  with  as  little  success 
(it  is  selling  now,  however),  and  this 
was  followed  in  a  few  months  by  A 
Whirl  Asunder,  a  little  novel  which  Max 
Pemberton  asked  me  to  write  for  Cas- 
seirs  Pocket  Library.  This  had  much 
praise  and  little  sale.  Patience  Sparhawk 
and  Her  Times,  however,  had  an  im- 
mediate success  with  both  public  and 
critics;  far  more  than  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  press  fell  on  it  tooth 
and  nail.  One  of  the  leading  American 
newspapers  had  half  a  column  of  abusive 
headlines,  the  first  of  which  was  "Ob- 
scene Literature."  Little  that  virtuous 
indignant  citizen  dreamed  of  the  Bella 
Donnas  and  the  Three  Weeks  pickling 


for  him.  Nothing  could  make  him  turn 
a  hair  these  thirteen  years  later.  As  my 
publisher  had  but  just  opened  his  Ameri- 
can house,  he  naturally  had  few  facilities 
for  introducing  a  book,  and  the  public 
nibbled  very  slowly,  taking  its  cue  from 
the  press.  But  in  England,  Dr.  Robert- 
son Nicoll  sent  for  me  a  month  after  its 
appearance,  praised  it  very  highly,  and 
asked  me  to  write  a  book  for  a  young 
firm,  as  I  had  already  given  The  Cali- 
fornians  to  the  publisher  of  Patience 
Sparhawk,  I  retired  to  Rouen,  and  the 
result  was  American  Wives  and  English 
Husbands,  which  did  even  better  than 
Patience  Sparhawk.  The  Calif ornians 
was  praised,  but  sold  little,  and  the 
critics  were  quite  shocked  by  A  Daughter 
of  the  Vine.  Senator  North,  however, 
gave  me  a  still  larger  public  than  I  had 
won  with  the  other  two  books,  and  I 
have  kept  it  ever  since.  As  far  as  I  have 
taken  pains  to  observe,  I  am  treated  by 
the  British  press  as  they  treat  their  own ; 
sometimes  they  like  me  and  sometimes 
they  don't,  but  I  have  never  had  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  my  birthplace  had* 
aught  to  do  with  it.  One  or  two  Ameri- 
can females  resident  in  London  have 
clawed  me  occasionally,  but  I  have  gen- 
erally found  Englishwomen,  both  on  the 
press  and  in  private  life,  full  of  kindness 
and  appreciation.  They  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  this  country;  and  it  was  not 
until  they  set  the  fashion  that  the  Ameri- 
can reader  felt  it  quite  safe  to  approve 
of  me. 

American  Authors  and  English 
Publishers 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty 
Americans  experience  in  obtaining  an 
English  publisher  for  their  first  book.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  public  in  England 
for  American  fiction  is  by  no  means  as 
large  as  for  that  treating  of  the  more 
familiar  localities  and  problems,  and  pub- 
lishers hesitate  to  spend  money  on  an 
American  novel  unsupported  by  a  reputa- 
tion. But  when  the  outlander  has  passed 
through  those  heavy  portals  he  often  gets 
more  praise  from  the  weary  critic  than 
the  orthodox  native.  I  have  seen  the 
most  enthusiastic  reviews  of  books  by 
American  writers  of  slight  importance 
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(sometimes  sheets  are  sent  over  and  put 
on  the  English  market  by  the  agent  of 
the  American  house).  Many  a  writer 
getting  on  slowly  in  the  United  States 
feels  that  his  fortune  is  made  when  the 
British  reviews  come  in,  only  to  be  sadly 
amazed  when  the  publisher's  statements 
follow;  and  London  critics,  moreover, 
will  go  on  praising  the  work  of  American 
writers  who  take  them  for  a  bit  to  a  land 
they  may  never  see,  long  after  the  public 
has  turned  its  back.  On  the  other  hand 
a  goodly  number  of  popular  American  au- 
thors fall  flat  in  England. 

A  very  few  American  writers  have  ob- 
tained a  certain  circulation  in  England 
and  remained  practically  unknown  in 
their  own  country.  I  have  noticed  this 
from  time  to  time,  but  do  not  recall  their 
names,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make 
the  attempt.  It  is  all  very  well  to  obtain 
your  first  recognition  in  a  foreign  country 
if  hostile  critics  and  a  puzzled  public  pre- 
vent your  advancement  at  home,  but  if 
the  native  does  not  follow  that  foreign 
success  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  means 
that  you  lack  the  power  to  interest  a  vast 
public  whose  level  of  intelligence  is  very 
high  indeed,  and  who,  if  too  young  to  be 
quite  sure  of  itself,  has  a  truly  catholic 
soul.  If  your  own  people  keep  on  reject- 
ing you,  after  the  reclame  of  English  ac- 
ceptance, you  can  call  yourself  a  failure ; 
it  is,  when  all  is  said,  one's  own  people 
that  count  most,  and  who  must  have  the 
most  instinctive  appreciation  of  what  one 
is  trying  to  do. 

The  Tauchnitz  Books 

By  way  of  a  postscript  it  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  if  I  give  some  idea  of  what 
the  success  of  an  American  (or  English) 
writer  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
means.  Many  American  publishers  ob- 
ject bitterly  to  'Tauchnitz,"  asserting 
that  thousands  of  these  smart  little  vol- 
umes are  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  every  year  by  tourists  who  restrain 
their  desire  to  read  a  new  novel  until 
their  summer  vacation.  The  publisher 
goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  if  American 
travellers  and  Europeans  could  not  buy 
these  reprints,  which  are  both  cheap  and 
handsome,  the  originals  would  be  for  sale 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  revenue  of  both 
author  and  publisher  far  greater. 


I  spoke  of  this  objection  to  Baron 
Tauchnitz  once  and  he  replied  promptly : 
^'Thousands  may  be  smuggled  into  the 
United  States,  but  not  of  the  same  book." 
Then  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
average  American  and  English  novel 
which  sells  at  home  for  $1.10,  or  4s.  6d 
(the  discount  prices  on  $1.50  and  six  shil- 
lings), he  was  obliged  to  divide  into  two 
volumes,  and  sell  for  four  francs,  or 
3.90  marks:  in  our  currency,  eighty 
cents.  It  is  inconceivable  that  anybody 
who  has  the  money  to  spend  on  a  sum- 
mer in  Europe,  no  matter  how  humbly 
(and  few  know  enoueh  to  travel  third 
class,  in  which  there  is  much  joy),  will 
deprive  themselves  for  months  of  a  new 
book  for  the  sake  of  thirty  cents. 

As  regards  the  sales  of  English  and 
American  books  in  the  original,  here  is  a 
bit  of  personal  experience  which  will  do 
as  well  as  any  by  way  of  illustration. 
Baron  Tauchnitz,  although  he  had  pub- 
lished all  my  other  books  (beginning  with 
The  Doomszvotnan;  I  acknowledge  no- 
thing prior  to  that!),  refused  Rulers  of 
Kings,  because  of  the  fact  that  his  Em- 
peror was  a  character  in  it.  That  would 
mean  trouble  for  any  German  publisher, 
and  the  wise  publisher  avoids  trouble. 
Before  long  I  began  to  hear  rumours  that 
the  book  was  being  read  in  Munich,  where 
I  then  lived ;  and  one  evening  before  I  left 
for  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  an  Eng- 
lishman said  to  me:  "I  was  in  the  big 
bookstore  to-day  and  the  proprietor 
pointed  to  a  copy  of  Rulers  of  Kings,  and 
said:  'There  is  a  book  I  can  sell;  and 
outside  of  Tauchnitz  we  have  little  luck 
with  English  and  American  novels.' " 
When  I  returned  to  Munich,  some  ten 
months  later,  I  was  informed  on  all  sides 
that  this  book  must  be  having  a  great 
sale,  **Every  one  was  reading  it."  This 
did  not  particularly  surprise  me,  for 
Munich  is  a  city  of  wealth  and  leisure,  all 
well-educated  Germans  read  English,  and 
incalculable  thousands  of  tourists  pass 
through  every  year.  So,  one  day,  I 
dropped  into  the  big  bookstore  to  con- 
gratulate Herr  Jaffe.  He  came  forward 
with  effusion.  He  bowed  to  the  ground. 
"So  you  have  done  well  with  my  book?" 
I  remarked.  "Magnificently.  I  have 
never  done  so  well  with  an  English  novel 
before  in  the  original.    When  you  con 
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sider  that  we  must  sell  these  books  for 
eight  marks  (two  dollars) — *'  I  con- 
gratulated him,  and  then  asked  casually 
how  many  copies  he  had  sold.  (One 
must  keep  an  eye  on  these  publishers!) 
"Twelve!"  he  said,  triumphantly. 
'Twelve—?"  He  rubbed  his  hands, 
'*Yes,  Mrs.  Atherton.  Twelve."  Then, 
as  I  remained  petrified,  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  it  was  not  with  joy,  and  he  has- 
tened to  add,  *'Why,  I  have  never  sold 
more  than  two  copies  of  Mrs.  Ward  or 
Mrs.  Clifford  in  the  English  edition."    I 


hastily  changed  the  subject  and  asked 
him  what  book  had  had  the  greatest  sale 
in  Tauchnitz  (the  travel  season  was  then 
over).  'fThe  Garden  of  Allah.*'  He 
rubbed  his  hands  again.  "That  has  had 
a  really  enormous  sale.  I  have  sold  here 
in  this  shop  no  less  than  thirty  copies." 
I  will  not  insult  either  the  publisher  or 
the  general  reader  bv  comment;  I  will 
merely  add  that  the  Europeans  are  great 
borrowers,  even  of  their  own  popular 
novelists. 

Gertrude  Atherton. 


LAURENCE  STERNE  AND  THE 

DEMONIACS 


WAS  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,"  Laurence 
Sterne  wrote  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  *T  com- 
menced a  friendship  with 

Mr.    H ,   which   has 

been  most  lasting  on  both 
sides."  This  "Mr.  H "  was  the  no- 
torious John  Hall,  who  added  to  his 
patronymic  the  name  of  Stevenson,  after 
his  marriage  in  1739  with  an  heiress 
Anne,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Stevenson, 
of  Manor  House,  in  the  parish  of  Lan- 
chester.  County  Durham.  Born  in  1718, 
the  second  son  of  Joseph  Hall,  counsellor- 
at-law  of  Durham,  by  his  wife,  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Trotter,  of 
Skelton  Castle,  near  Guisborough,  John 
Hall-Stevenson,  to  call  him  by  the  name 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  went  in  his 
eighteenth  year  to  the  University,  for 
which,  though  he  did  not  there  distin- 
guish himself,  he  cherished  to  the  end  of 
his  days  a  sincere  regard.  "I  should 
recommend  Cambridge  as  a  place  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  Temple,"  he 
wrote  to  his  eldest  grandson,  on  February 
17,  1785,  "and  particularly  on  account  of 
the  connections  you  may  form  with  young 
gentlemen  of  your  own  age,  of  the  first 
rank,  men  that  you  must  live  with  here- 
after; it  is  the  only  time  of  life  to  make 
lasting,  honourable,  and  useful  friend- 


ships. These  advantages  were  lost  to  me 
and  blasted  by  premature  marriage.  The 
scantiness  of  my  fortune  forced  me  to 
vegetate  in  the  country,  and  precluded  me 
from  every  laudable  pursuit  suggested  by 
ambition." 

The  friendship  between  Sterne  and 
Hall-Stevenson  must  have  been  of  rapid 
growth,  as  Hall-Stevenson  went  to  Jesus 
College  in  June,  1835,  and  Sterne  left  the 
University  when  he  took  his  degree  in  the 
following  January.  Hall-Stevenson  has 
been,  no  doubt  accurately,  described  as  a 
very  precocious  lad,  with  Rabelaisian 
tastes,  and  again  and  again  his  influence 
with  Sterne  has  been  made  an  excuse  for 
the  humourist's  lapses  from  morality 
and  decency.  This,  however,  is  most  un- 
fair, for  when  the  young  men  became 
acquainted  Hall- Stevenson  was  only  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  whereas  Sterne  was 
two  and  twenty.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  of  their  intimacy  at  this  time  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  tradition  tells  how  they 
studied  together — it  would  be  interesting 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  to  know 
what  they  studied.  They  called  each 
other  cousin,  though  the  relationship,  if 
any,  was  most  remote.  "Cousin  Anthony 
Shandy,"  Hall-Stevenson  in  days  to 
come  signed  himself,  and  Sterne,  in  the 
famous  dog-Latin  letter  written  a  few 
months  before  he  died,  addressed  him: 
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"mi  consobrine,  consobrinis  meis  omnibus 
carior" 

Hall-Stevenson  remained  at  Cambridge 
until  1838,  then  went  abroad  for  a  year, 
and  on  his  return  made  the  "premature 
marriage"  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  When  he  and  Sterne  met  again  is 
a  problem  not  easy  to  solve.  Sterne, 
writing  to  Bishop  Warburton  in  Juiie, 
1760,  mentioned  that  he  did  not  know 
Hall-Stevenson*s  handwriting:  **From  a 
nineteen  years*  total  interruption  of  all 
correspondence  with  him,"  he  said,  **I 
had  forgot  his  hand."  Since  Sterne  is  so 
precise  in  giving  the  number  of  years,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  and  his  college  friend 
had  written  to  each  other  until  1741,  and 
that  in  that  year  the  youthful  intimacy, 
after  the  manner  of  its  kind,  had  lapsed. 
Probably  for  some  years  they  may  have 
drifted  apart,  but  there  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  to  show  that  long  before  1760 
they  were  again  on  the  best  terms. 

The  threads  of  the  college  friendship, 
it  has  generally  been  stated,  were  gath- 
ered together  when  Skelton  Castle  came 
into  the  possession  of  Hall-Stevenson, 
who  thenceforth  resided  there.  As  to 
when  this  happened  the  writers  on  Sterne 
only  agree  in  remarking  that  it  was  not 
until  after  1745,  in  which  year>  after  the 
rebellion,  Lawson  Trotter,  the  owner  of 
the  Castle  and  a  noted  Jacobite,  fled  the 
country:  some  say  that  then  the  prop- 
erty passed  to  his  sister,  Hall-Stevenson's 
mother,  and  at  her  death  to  her  son; 
others  that  it  passed  direct  to  the  nephew 
as  the  next  in  tail.  All  these  statements 
are  inaccurate.  Lawson  Trotter  sold 
Skelton  Castle  to  Joseph  Hall  in  1727, 
and  Hall-Stevenson,  his  elder  brother, 
having  died  in  childhood,  inherited  the 
estate  at  the  death  of  his  father  six  years 
later. 

Skelton  Castle,  which  is  believed  to 
date  back  before  the  Conquest,  had  been 
added  to,  a  square  tower  here,  a  round 
tower  there,  by  many  of  its  occupiers, 
Bruces,  Cowpers,  Trotters,  until,  when  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Hall-Stevenson, 
it  was  a  quaint  patchwork  edifice  erected 
on  a  platform  supported  by  two  but- 
tressed terraces,  which  raised  it  high 
above  the  surrounding  moat.  Hall- 
Stevenson,  amused  by  the  picture  pre- 
sented  by   its   medley   of   architectural 


styles,  christened  it  "Crazy  Castle,"  and 
wrote  some  humorous  verses  descrip- 
tive of  it,  well  worthy  to  be  preserved, 
especially  as  they  are  almost  the  only 
lines  from  his  pen  that  can  be  printed  in 
this  respectable  age. 

There    is    a    Castle    in    the    North, 

Seated  upon  a  swampy  clay, 
At    present   but  of  little   worth, 

In    former  times  it  had   its  day. 

This  ancient  Castle  is  oall'd  Crazy, 
Whose  moldVing  walks  a  moat  environs. 

Which  moat  goes  heavily  and  lazy, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner   in   irons. 

Skelton  Castle  was  at  this  date  more 
than  half -ruined,  as  the  owner  was  at 
some  pains  to  indicate : 

Many   a   time   I've   stood   and   thought. 

Seeing  the  boat  upon  this  ditch, 
It  look'd  as  if  it  had  been  brought 

For  the  amusement  of  a  witch, 
To  sail  amongst  applauding  frogs. 
With  water-rats,  dead  cats  and  dogs. 

The  boat  so  leaky  is,   and  old, 
That  if  you're  fanciful  and  merry, 

You  may  conceive,  without  being  told, 
That  it  resembles  Charon's  wherry. 

A  turret  also  you  may  note. 
It's  glory  vanish'd  like  a  dream, 

Transform'd   into  a  pigeon-cote. 
Nodding  beside  the  sleepy  stream. 

From  whence,  by  steps  with  moss  o'ergrown. 
You  mount  upon  a  terrace  high. 

Where  stands  that  heavy  pile  of  stone, 
Irregular,  and  all  awry. 

If  many  a  buttress  did  not  reach 

A  kind  and  salutary  hand. 
Did  not  encourage  and  beseech, 

The  terrace  and  the  house  to  stand, 
Left  to  themselves,  and  at  a  loss, 
They'd   tumble  down  into  the  foss. 

Over  the  Castle  hangs  a  Tow'r, 
Threat'ning  destruction  every  hour; 
Where  owls,  and  bats,  and  the  jackdaw, 

Their  vespers  and  their  Sabbath  keep, 
All  night  scream  horribly,  and  caw, 

And  snore  all  day  in  horrid  sleep. 

Oft  at  the  quarrels  and  the  noise 
Of  scolding  maids  or  idle  boys, 
Myriads  of  rooks  rise  up  and  fly, 
Like  legions  of  damn'd  souls, 
As  black  as  coals, 
That  foul  and  darken  all  the  sky. 
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Hall-Stevenson  was,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, a  poor  man,  and  could  not  af- 
ford to  undertake  the  task  of  repairing 
the  vast  structure,  though  once  he 
thought  of  making  an  effort  to  do  so. 
When  Sterne  heard  of  this  he  wrote  pro- 
testing against  any  interference  with  the 
fine  old  structure,  and  seasoned  his  letter 
with  a  touch  of  worldly  wisdom  that 
comes  quaintly  from  him. 

But  what  art  thou  meditating  with,  axes 
and  hammers? — '7  know  the  pride  and  the 
naughtiness  of  thy  heart,"  and  thou  lovest  the 
sweet  visions  of  architraves,  friezes  and  pedi- 
ments with  their  tympanums,  and  thou  hast 
found  out  a  pretence,  d  raison  de  cinq  livres 
sterling  to  be  laid  out  in  four  years,  etc.,  etc. 
(so  as  not  to  be  felt,  which  is  always  added 
by  the  d^ — 1  as  a  bait),  to  justify  thyself 
unto  thyself.  It  may  be  very  wise  to  do  this 
— but  'tis  wiser  to  keep  one's  money  in  one's 
pocket,    whilst    there    are   wars   without    and 

rumours  of  wars  within.    St. advises 

his  disciples  to  sell  both  coat  and  waistcoat — 
and  go  rather  without  shirt  or  sword,  than 
leave  no  money  in  their  scrip  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  with.  Now  those  quatre  ans  con- 
secutifs,  my  dear  Anthony,  are  the  most 
precious  morsels  in  thy  life  to  come  (in  this 
world),  and  thou  wilt  do  well  to  enjoy  that 
morsel  without  cares,  calculations,  and  curses, 
and  damns,  and  debts — for  as  sure  as  stone  is 
stone,  an.d  mortar  is  mortar,  etc.,  'twill  be  one 
of  the  many  works  of  thy  repentance. — But 
after  all,  if  the  Fates  have  decreed  it,  as  you 
and  I  have  some  time  supposed  it  on  account 
of  your  generosity,  "that  you  are  never  to  be 
a  monied  man"  the  decree  will  be  fulfilled 
whether  you  adorn  your  castle  and  line  it 
with  cedar,  and  paint  it  within  side  and  with- 
out side  with  vermilion,  or  not — et  cela 
itant  (having  a  bottle  of  Frontiniac  and  glass 
at  my  right  hand)  I  drink,  dear  Anthony,  to 
thy  health  and  happiness,  and  to  the  final  ac- 
complishments of  all  thy  lunary  and  sublunary 
projects. 

Notwithstanding  this  sage  counsel, 
Hall-Stevenson  called  in  an  architect, 
presently  to  be  referred  to  as  "Don 
Pringello,**  who,  to  his  credit,  declined 
to  tamper  with  the  building,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  owner  to  abandon 
the  plan  of  reconstruction. 

Hall-Stevenson    from    time    to    time 


visited  London,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  Horace  Walpole,  and  also  with  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood  and  John  Wilkes, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  Monks  of 
Medmenham  and  also  gave  him  a  taste 
for  politics,  that  afterward  found  vent 
in  some  satirical  verses.  Lack  of  means, 
however,  prevented  his  taking  any  con- 
siderable part  in  metropolitan  gaieties, 
and  he  lived  most  of  his  life  on  his  estate, 
making  an  occasional  stay  at  Scarborough 
or  some  other  northern  watering-place. 
At  Skelton,  as  William  Hutton  phrased 
it  happily,  he  **kept  a  full-spread  board, 
and  wore  down  the  steps  of  his  cellar." 
Steeped  in  Rabelaisian  literature,  he 
caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
books  he  had  perused;  and,  inspired 
by  the  example  of  the  deceased  Duke 
of  Wharton  and  of  his  friend  Dash- 
wood,  he  gathered  round  him  a  body 
of  men  with  similar  tastes,  and  founded 
in  imitation  of  the  Hell-fire  Club  and 
the  Monks  of  Medmenham,  a  society 
which  has  passed  into  history  as  the 
Demoniacs. 

The  number  of  members  of  this  con- 
vivial community  cannot  have  been  con- 
siderable. Hall-Stevenson,  in  Crazy 
Tales,  gives  eleven  stories,  each  sup- 
posed to  have  been  told  by  one  of  the 
band,  the  identity  of  the  narrator  being 
veiled  under  a  nickname ;  and  if  this  may 
be  accepted  as  a  guide,  then  there  were 
but  eleven  Demoniacs  in  1862 — though, 
in  a  later  edition,  were  added,  "(Did 
Hewett's  Tale,"  and  "Tom  of  Colesby's 
Tale."  In  most  cases  it  has  been  easy  to 
discover  the  names  of  the  members. 
"Anthony"  of  the  "Crazy  Tale"  was,  of 
course,  the  host ;  and  "My  Cousin"  Sterne, 
though  he  was  also  known  among  the 
fraternity  as  "The  Blackbird,"  probably 
because  of  his  clerical  attire,  and  under 
this  sobriquet  was  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  Hall-Stevenson's  "Makarony 
F'ables."  "Zachary"  was  Zachary  Moore, 
of  Lofthouse,  a  fashionable  man  about 
town,  who  spent  a  great  fortune  in  riot- 
ous living;  though  the  only  story  of  his 
extravagance  that  has  been  handed  down 
is,  that  his  horses  were  always  shod  with 
silver,  and  that  when  a  shoe  fell  off  or 
was  loose,  he  would  have  it  replaced  with 
a  new  one.  He  was  a  jovial  fellow,  and 
popular : 
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What  sober  heads  hath  thou  made  ache! 

How  many  hath  thou  kept  from  nodding! 
How  many  wise  ones,  for  thy  sake, 

Have  flown  to  thee,  and  left  off  plodding. 

Thus  he  was  apostrophised  by  Hall- 
Stevenson,  who  subsequently  indited  an 
epitaph  for  him,  which  while  it  does 
much  credit  to  the  writer's  heart,  does 
less  to  his  head:  such  a  prodigal  as 
Moore  was  lucky  to  be  presented  with 
an  ensigncy. 

Z.M.Esq.  (thus  runs  the  epitaph),  A  living 
Monument,  of  the  Friendship  and  Generosity 
of  the  Great;  After  an  Intimacy  of  Thirty 
Years  With  most  of  The  Great  Personages  of 
these  Kingdoms,  Who  did  him  the  Honour  to 
assist  him,  In  the  laborious  Work,  Of  getting 
to  the  far  End  of  a  great  Fortune ;  These  his 
Noble  Friends,  From  Gratitude  For  the  many 
happy  Days  and  Nights  Enjoyed  by  his 
means.  Exalted  him,  through  their  Influence, 
In  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  Age,  To  an 
Ensigncy;  which  he  actually  enjoys  at  present 
at  Gibraltar. 

The  "Privv  Counsellor"  of  the  Tales 
has  been  said  to  be  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  but  upon  what  grounds  this  state- 
ment has  been  made  is  not  clear :  if  the 
assumption  is  accurate,  the  **Privy  Coun- 
sellor" cannot  often  have  attended  the 
gatherings  of  the  brethren,  being  usually 
otherwise  engaged  in  London.  "Panty," 
an  abbreviation  of  Pantagruel,  is  known 
to  have  been  the  Rev.  Robert  Lascelles, 
subsequently  the  incumbent  of  Gilling,  in 
the  West  Riding;  and  "Don  Pringello," 
whose  name  has  not  transpired,*  has  his 
niche  in  Tristram  Shandy,  where  it  is 
mentioned :  **I  am  this  moment  in  a  hand- 
some pavilion  built  by  Pringello  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne."  Don  Pringello 
also  receives  honourable  mention  in  a 
scholium  to  the  tale  inscribed  to  his  name 
bv  "Cousin  Anthony." 

Don  Pringello  (Hall -Stevenson  wrote)  was 
a  celebrated  Spanish  Architect,  of  unbounded 

♦It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  "Don 
Pringello"  was  the  playful  form  given  by  the 
Demoniacs  to  one  Pringle.  The  present 
writer  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist  the 
kind  of^Bces  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  and  Mr. 
Rudolf  Dircks  in  an  endeavour  to  trace  this 
architect:  but  neither  an  English  Pringle  nor 
a  Spanish  Don  Pringello  has  been  discovered. 


generosity.  At  his  own  expense,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  P3rrenean  Mountains,  he  built 
many  noble  castles,  both  for  private  people 
and  for  the  public,  out  of  his  own  funds;  he 
repaired  several  palaces,  situated  upon  the 
pleasant  banks  of  that  delightful  river,  the 
Garonne,  in  France,  and  came  over  on  pur- 
pose to  rebuild  Crazy-Castle;  but,  struck  with 
its  venerable  remains,  he  could  only  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  add  a  few  ornaments,  suitable 
to  the  style  and  taste  of  the  age  it  was  built 
in. 

"Old  Hewett"  was  that  eccentric  Wil- 
liam Hewett,  or  Hewitt,  introduced  into 
Humphrey  Clinker  by  Smollett,  who 
prophesied  that  "his  exit  will  be  as  odd 
as  his  life  has  been  extravagant."  Smol- 
lett's anticipation  was  justified,  even  be- 
fore the  novel  was  published,  as  the  au- 
thor mentions  in  a  footnote.  Hewett, 
in  1767,  being  then  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  was  attacked  by  an  internal  com- 
plaint, and,  to  quote  Smoll«tt : 

He  resolved  to  take  himself  off  by  abstinence ; 
and  this  resolution  he  executed  like  an  ancient 
Roman.  He  saw  company  to  the  last,  cracked 
his  jokes,  conversed  freely,  and  entertained 
his  guests  with  music.  On  the  third  day  of 
his  fast,  he  found  himself  entirely  freed  from 
his  complaint;  but  refused  taking  sustenance. 
He  said  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the 
journey  was  past,  and  he  should  be  a  cursed 
fool  indeed  to  put  about  ship  when  he  was 
just  entering  the  harbour.  In  these  senti- 
ments he  persisted,  without  any  marks  of  af- 
fectation; and  thus  finished  his  course  with 
such  ease  and  serenity,  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  firmest  stoic  of  antiquity. 

There  are  still  unaccounted  for  "Cap- 
tain Shadow,"  **The  Student  of  Law," 
"The  Governor  of  Txlbury,"  "The 
Lxxb,"  'The  Poet,"  and  "Tom  of 
Colesby";  and  against  these  may  be 
placed  other  frequenters  of  Skelton 
Castle — though  it  is  possible  some  may 
not  have  been  of  the  brotherhood.  There 
were  Garland,  a  neighbouring  squire ;  and 
Scroope,  whom  Sterne  referred  to  as 
"Cardinal  S.,"  and  who  was  probably  a 
parson ;  and  "G."  of  the  printed  letters, 
whose  name  in  the  originals  is  given  as 
Gilbert.  More  likely  to  have  been  De- 
moniacs were  Hall-Stevenson's  younger 
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brother,  Colonel  George  Lawson  Hall 
(who  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Manners),  and  Andrew  Irvine, 
called  by  his  familiars  "Paddy  Andrews," 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Kirk- 
leatham.  Because  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle 
met  at  Harrowgate  in  the  company  of 
Hall-Stevenson  that  Charles  Lee  who 
subsequently  became  a  general  in  the 
American  army,  and  fought  against  his 
countrymen  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
Lee  has  been  written  down  one  of  the 
society;  but  it  is  improbable  he  was  en- 
rolled, if  only  because,  leaving  England 
in  1 75 1  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  not 
again  in  his  native  land  before  Crazy 
Tales  was  written,  except  for  a  few 
months  in  the  spring  of  1761. 

The  Demoniacs  (and  the  title  may  for 
the  nonce  be  taken  to  include  all  the  fre- 
quenters of  Skelton  Castle)  have  been 
damned  by  each  succeeding  writer  who 
has  taken  them  for  his  subject;  but  it  is 
extremely  dohbtful  if  they  were  as  black 
as  they  have  been  painted.  Had  they 
been  merely  vulgar  debauchees,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Sterne  would  have  let 
them  make  the  acquaintance,  not  only  of 
his  wife,  but  also  of  the  young  daughter 
he  cherished  so  tenderly;  and  it  is  only 
one  degree  less  unlikely  that  they^would 
have  won  and  retained  his  affectionate 
regard  for  a  score  of  years,  or  that  he 
would  have  read  to  them  Tristram 
Shandy  and  have  desired  their  opinion  of 
the  various  instalments  of  that  work. 
His  letters  are  full  of  references  to  the 
Demoniacs,  and  he  rarelv  wrote  to  *'dear 
Cousin  Anthony**  without  sending  greet- 
ings to  his  associates,  and  expressing  the 
wish  that  he  was  with  them. 

Greet  the  Colonel  (Hall)  in  my  name,  and 
thank  him  cordially  from  me  for  his  many 
civilities  to  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Sterne, 
who  send  all  due  acknowledgments  (he  wrote 
from  Toulouse,  August  12,  1762;  adding  on  a 
postscript).  Oh!  how  I  envy  you  all  at 
Crazy  Castle! — I  would  like  to  spend  a  month 
with  you — ^and  -should  return  back  again  for 
the  vintage. . .  .Now  farewell — remember  me  to 
my  beloved  Colonel — greet  Panty  most  lov- 
ingly on  my  behalf,  and  if  Mrs.  C and 

Miss  C ,  etc.,  are  at  G(uisborough,)  greet 

them  likewise  with  a  holy  kiss — So  God  bless 
you.  ' 


A  couple  of  months  later,  Sterne,  still 
at  Toulouse,  addressed  Hall-Stevenson : 

If  I  had  nothing  to  stop  me  I  would  engage 
to  set  out  this  morning,  and  knock  at  Crazy 
Castle  gates  in  three  days'  less  time — ^by  which 
time  I  should  find  you  and  the  Colonel,  Panty, 
etc.,  all  alone — the  season  I  most  wish  and 
like  to  be  with  you. 

Again  and  again  are  allusions  to  the 
Crazelites,  as  Sterne  often  called  them : 

I  send  all  compliments  to  Sir  C.  D (ash- 
woo)  d  and  G s.    I  love  them  from  my 

soul — If  G(ilber)t  is  with  you,  him  also  (he 
wrote  from  Cox  wold,  September  4,  1764;  and 
from  Naples,  two  years  later:)  Give  my  kind 
services  to  my  friends — especially  to  the 
household  of  faith — ^my  dear  Garland — to  the 
worthy  Colonel — to  Cardinal  S(croope),  to 
my  fellow-labourer  Pantagruel. 

Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
looked  forward  to  being  present  at  a  re- 
union at  the  Castle:  "We  shall  all  meet 
from  the  cast,  and  from  the  south,  and 
(as  at  the  last)  be  happy  together." 

Faults  the  Demoniacs  certainly  had ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  indeed 
there  is  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  evidence  to 
support  the  suggestion,  that  they  per- 
formed the  blasphemous  rites  associated 
with  the  more  famous  institutions  that 
served  as  their  model.  Their  indulgences 
were  limited  to  coarse  stories  and  deep 
potations ;  which,  after  all,  were  regarded 
as  venial  sins  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Even  so,  of  course,  it  must  be  admitted 
they  were  not  fit  company  for  clergymen, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Sterne 
should  have  been  of  the  party.  Doubt- 
less Laurence  told  his  story  of  **A  Cock 
and  a  Bull"  with  the  best  of  them;  but 
lie  was  no  drunkard,  and  tried  to  induce 
Hall-Stevenson  to  give  up  the  habit  of 
heavy  drinking: 

If  I  was  you,  quoth  Yorick,  I  would  drink 
more  water,  Eugenius  (so  runs  a  passage  in 
Tristram  Shandy). — ^And,  if  I  was  you,  Yorick, 
replied  Eugenius,  so  would  I. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
Demoniacs  were  men  of  intelligence. 
With  all  his  vices,  Dashwood  had  brains 
of  no  mean  order;  Irvine,  the  school- 
master and  a  Cambridge  D.D.,  had,  at 
least,   some  reading;  and   Lascelles,  a 


keen  fisherman,  could  write  verses — ^not 
very  good  verses,  it  is  true — in  Latin  and 
English.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  he 
was  that  Robert  Lascelles  who,  in  1811, 
wrote  the  Letters  on  Sporting,  in  which 
he  treated  of  angling,  shooting,  and 
coursing;  although  this  rare  work  has 
been  attributed  to  him.  William  Hewett, 
too,  was  a  cultured  man;  he  had  been 
tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Voltaire.  He  had  a  pretty 
wit.  It  has  been  told  how  being  in  the 
Campidoglio  at  Rome,  Hewett,  who 
owned  "no  religion  but  that  of  nature," 
made  up  to  the  bust  of  Jupiter,  and,  bow- 
ing very  low,  exclaimed  in  the  Italian 
language,  "I  hope.  Sir,  if  ever  you  get 
your  head  above  water  again,  you  will  re- 
member that  I  paid  my  respects  to  you 
in  your  adversity."  Indeed,  that  carous- 
als at  Skelton  Castle  were  confined  to  the 
evening  is  shown  by  Hall-Stevenson's  ac- 
count of  his  guests'  occupations  during 
the  day. 

Some  fell  to  fiddling,  some  to  fluting, 
Some  to  shooting,  some  to  fishing, 

Some  to  pishing  and  disputing, 
Or  to  computing  by  wishing. 

And  in  the  evening  when  they  met 
(To  think  on't  always  does  me  good,) 

There  never  met  a  jollier  sett, 
Either  before  or  since  the  Flood. 

Nor  was  Hall-Stevenson  a  mere  volup- 
tuary. Even  though  the  critic  may  have 
exaggerated  who  wrote  of  him:  "He 
could  engage  in  the  grave  discussions  of 
criticism  and  literature  with  superior 
power;  he  was  qualified  to  enliven  gen- 
eral society  with  the  smile  of  Horace,  the 
laughter  of  Cervantes ;  or  he  could  sit  in 
Fontaine's  easy  chair,  and  unbosom  his 
humour  to  his  chosen  friends" ;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and,  for  an  Englishman,  ex- 
ceptionally well-read  in  the  belles  lettres 
of  Europe,  in  a  day  when  such  knowl- 
edge was  rare. 

Anthony,  Lord  of  Crazy  Castle, 
Neither  a  fisher,  nor  a  shooter, 

No  man's,  but  any  woman's  vassal. 
If  he  could  find  a  way  to  suit  her; 

so  he  wrote  himself  down;  and  the  de- 
scription is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.    But 


though  "My  Cousin  Anthony"  thus  indi- 
cates that,  unlike  Sterne,  he  has  no  liking 
for  field  sports,  he  does  not  mention  that 
he  found  his  .pleasure  at  home  in  the 
great  library,  that  was  so  rich  in  what 
Bagehot  has  described  as  **old  folio  learn- 
ing and  the  amatory  reading  of  other 
days."  There  the  owner  browsed  for 
hours  together,  and  he  wrought  better 
than  he  knew  when  he  introduced  his 
friend  Sterne  to  the  apartment  and  made 
him  free  of  it,  for  there  it  was  that  Sterne 
found  in  many  quaint  forgotten  volumes 
much  of  that  strange  lore  with  which  the 
elder  Shandy's  mind  was  packed.  Dr. 
Carlyle  found  Hall-Stevenson  a  "highly 
accomplished  and  well-bred  gentleman," 
and  Sterne's  opinion  of  his  old  college 
friend  is  clearly  shown  not  only  in  his 
letters  but  in  the  character  of  "Eugenius" 
in  Tristram  Shandy.  There  must  have 
been  virtues  in  the  man  who  stood  for 
Eugenius,  else  Sterne,  who  had  as  keen 
an  eye  for  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellows 
as  any  author  that  ever  lived,  would  not 
have  immortalised  him  as  the  wise,  kindly 
counsellor  of  Yorick.  How  tenderly 
Sterne  rallied  "Cousin  Anthony"  upon 
his  hypochondria. 

And  so  you  think  this  (letter)  cursed  stupid 
— but  that,  my  dear  H.,  depends  much  upon 
the  quota  hora  of  your  shabby  clock,  if  the 
pointer  of  it  is  in  any  quarter  between  ten  in 
the  morning  or  four  in  the  afternoon — I  give 
it  up — or  if  the  day  is  obscured  by  dark  en- 
gendering clouds  of  either  wet  or  dry 
weather,  I  am  still  lost — ^but  who  knows  but 
it  be  five — and  the  day  as  fine  a  day  as  ever 
shone  upon  the  earth  since  the  destruction  of 
Sodom — and  peradventure  your  honour  may 
have  got  a  good,  hearty  dinner  to-day,  and  eat 
and  drink  your  intellectuals  into  a  placidulish 
and  blandulish  amalgama — to  bear  nonsense, 
so  much  for  that. 

So  he  wrote  from  Coxwold  in  Aug- 
ust, 1 761 ;  and  rather  more  than  a  year 
later,  when  he  was  at  Toulouse,  he  re- 
verted to  the  subject. 

I  rejoice  from  my  heart,  down  to  my  reins, 
that  you  have  snatch'd  so  many  happy  and 
sunshiny  days  out  of  the  hands  of  the  blue 
devils.  If  we  live  to  meet  and  join  our  forces 
as  heretofore,  we  will  give  these  gentry  a 
drubbing— and  turn  them  for  ever  out  of  their 


usurped  citadel.  Some  legions  of  them  have 
been  put  to  flight  already  by  your  operations 
this  last  campaign — ^and  I  hope  to  have  a  hand 
in  dispersing  the  remainder  the  first  time  my 
dear  cousin  sets  up  his  banners  again  under 
the  square  tower. 

Once,  instead,  Sterne  tried  to  cure  his 
friend.  Hall-Stevenson  had  a  great  fear 
of  the  effect  of  the  east  wind  upon  his 
health,  and  he  had  a  weather-cock  placed 
so  that  he  could  see  it  from  the  window 
of  his  room,  and  he  would  consult  it  every 
morning.  When  the  wind  blew  from  that 
quarter  he  would  not  get  up,  or  being  up, 
would  retire  to  bed.  During  one  of 
Sterne's  visits  to  Skelton  Castle  he  bribed 
a  lad  to  climb  up  one  night  and  tie  the 
vane  to  the  west;  and  Hall-Stevenson, 
after  the  customary  inspection  of  the 
weather-cock,  joined  his  guests  the  next 
day  without  any  ill  effect,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  an  east  wind  was  blowing. 
The  trick  was  subsequently  explained, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  cured  the 
malade  imaginaire. 

Hall-Stevenson  was  as  devoted  to 
Sterne  as  Sterne  to  him,  and  he  made 
agreeable  reference  to  their  affection : 

In  this  retreat,  whilom  so  sweet, 
Once  Tristram  and  his  cousin  dwelt, 

They  talk  of  Cragy  when  they  meet. 
As  if  their  tender  hearts   would  melt. 

When  the  first  two  volumes  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  were  published,  Hall-Ste- 
venson indicted  a  lyric  epistle  "To  my 
Cousin  Shandy,  on  his  coming  to  Town," 
that,  through  its  indecency,  brought  in 
its  train  more  annoyance  than  pleasure  to 
Sterne;  and  subsequently  (in  1768)  paro- 
died the  style  of  the  book  under  the  title 
of  A  Sentimental  Dialogue  between  two 
Souls  in  the  Palpable  Bodies  of  an  Eng- 
lish Lady  of  Quality  and  an  Irish  Gentle- 
man, introduced  by  a  note:  "Tristram 
Shandy  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  and  begs  their  ac- 
ceptance of  a  Sentimental  Offering,  as  an 
acknowledgment  due  to  the  Country 
where  he  was  born."  A  year  after 
Sterne's  death  Hall-Stevenson,  over  the 
signature  of  "Eugenius,"  issued  a  con- 
tinuation of  A  Sentimental  Journey,  for 
which  he  made  the  following  excuse : 

The  Editor  has  compiled  this  Continuation 


of  his  Sentimental  Journey,  from  such 
motives,  and  upon  such  authority,  as  he  flat- 
ters himself  will  form  a  sufficient  apology  to 
his  readers  for  its  publication. 

The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  Second 
Volume  concluded,  seemed  forcibly  to  claim  a 
sequel;  and  doubtless  if  the  author's  life  had 
been  spared,  the  world  would  have  received  it 
from  his  own  hand,  as  he  had  materials  al- 
ready prepared.  The  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Sterne  and  the  Editor  gave  the 
latter  frequent  occasion  of  hearing  him  relate 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  last  journey,  which  made  such  an 
impression  on  him,  that  he  thinks  he  has  re- 
tained them  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
mit them  to  paper.  In  doing  this,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  his  friend's  style  and 
manner,  but  how  far  he  has  been  successful  in 
this  respect,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  determine. 
The  work  may  now,  however,  be  considered 
as  complete;  and  the  remaining  curiosity  of 
the  readers  of  Yorick's  Sentimental  Journey 
will  at  least  be  gratified  with  respect  to  facts, 
events,  and  observations. 

The  book  opens  with  an  apostrophe  to 
his  dead  friend : 

Delightful  Humourist!  thine  were  unac- 
countable faculties.  Thy  Muse  was  the  Muse 
of  joy  and  sorrow, — of  sorrow  and  joy.  Thou 
didst  so  exquisitely  blend  fancy  with  feeling 
mirth  with  misfortune;  thy  laughter  was  so 
laughable;  and  thy  sighs  so  sad;  that — thou 
never  wast,  never  wilt  be  equalled. — Thou 
had  St  the  Key  of  the  Heart. — ^Lend  it  to  a 
Friend. 

O  Yorick,  hear  me!  Half  thy  work  is  left 
unfinished,  and  all  thy  spirit  is  fled. — Send 
part  of  it  back.  Drop  one  remnant  of  it  to  a 
Friend. 

The  prayer  was  not  granted.  The 
mantle  of  Yorick  did  not  fall  upon 
Eugenius,  who  had  neither  the  power  of 
humour  nor  pathos,  but  only  the  in- 
delicacy, a  hundred-fold  increased,  of  the 
great  man.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Hall- 
Stevenson  rendered  poor  service  to  his 
friends,  for  it  was  their  publication  that 
brought  about  the  forcible  condemnation 
of  the  Demoniacs :  the  flagrajit  indecency 
of  Crazv  Tales  being  accepted  as  a  clue 
to  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  Yet  of  that  little 
production,  which  appeared  in  1762,  the 
author  thought  very  highly : 


As  long  as  Crazy  Castle  lasts, 
Their  Tales  will  never  be  forgot, 

And  Crasy  may  stand  many  blasts, 
And  better  Castles  go  to  pot. 

Thus  Hall-Stevenson  in  his  Prologue, 
doubtless  reflecting  that  since  Skelton 
Castle  had  endured  through  seven  cen- 
turies, it  might  well  brave  the  breeze  for 
many  generations  to  come.  His  prophecy 
was  not  falsified,  for  Crazy  Tales  were 
not  forgot  until  the  castle  went  to  pot — 
which  event,  however,  took  place  three 
years  after  his  death,  when  his  grandson 
substituted  for  the  unique  and  pictur- 
esque structure  a  house  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  live  in  comfort.  Nay,  the 
Tales  outlived  the  castle,  being  reprinted 
in  1796  and  again  four  and  twenty  years 
later,  when  they  were  assigned  on  the 
title-page  to  Sheridan.  A  glance  at  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library 
shows  that  some  singularly  ill-advised 
person  thought  fit,  in  1896,  to  reissue  the 
book  for  private  circulation. 

That  Sterne  should  find  a  word  of 
praise  for  Crasy  Tales  was  but  natural. 

I  honour  the  man  who  has  given  the  world 
an  idea  of  our  parental  seat — 'tis  well  done — 
I  look  at  it  ten  times  a  day  with  a  quando  te 
aspiciam  (he  wrote  to  his  friend  from  Tou- 
louse soon  after  the  publication  of  the  volume; 


adding)  I  felicitate  you  upon  what  Messrs. 
the  Reviewers  allow  you — they  have  too  much 
judgment  themselves  not  to  allow  you  what 
you  are  actually  possessed  of,  "talents,  wit, 
and  humour." — Well,  write  on,  my  dear 
cousin,  and  be  guided  by  thy  fancy. 

It  is  more  surprising  to  find  Horace 
Walpole  enlisting  himself  among  Hall- 
Stevenson's  admirers.  "They  entertained 
me  extremely,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  re- 
turning some  verses,  "as  Mr.  Hall's 
works  always  do.  He  has  a  vast  deal  of 
original  humour  and  wit,  and  nobody  ad- 
mires him  more  than  I  do.  .  .  .If  all 
authors  had  as  much  parts  and  good 
sense  as  he  has,  I  should  not  be  so  sick  of 
them  as  I  am."  The  critics  as  a  body 
were  not  so  kind,  and  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  the  author,  who  lashed  them 
in  Two  Lyric  Epistles,  which  Gray,  writ- 
ing to  the  Rev.  James  Brown,  thought 
"seemed  to  be  absolute  madness."  The 
works,  which  were  collected  in  1795, 
"were  declared  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  be 
witty ;  but  even  that  tribute  has  since  been 
denied  them.  Bagehot  dismissed  them  as 
having  "license  without  humour,  and  vice 
without  amusement,"  and  Whitwell  El- 
win,  in  his  masterly  essay  on  Sterne, 
correctly  stigmatised  the  Crazy  Tales  as 
infamous. 

Lewis  Melville. 


FOR  THREE  VOICES 

To-night  I  weary  of  my  book  of  doubt, 
Its  creeds,  and  sciences  of  sneer  and  slime; 

I  throw  my  casement  wide  where  clear  shine  out 
God's  seals  still  molten  on  the  scroll  of  Time. 

Upon  the  rack  of  Love  despised  I  lay, 

And  one  at  midnight  came  to  hush  my  groan 

With — "Patience,  brother,  and  at  break  of  day 
Thou  shalt  forget" — that  word  wrenched  bone  from  bone. 

(^;- j  .i#.|  I  -I  .  ^   •  .1 .  . 

I  live — O  God,  my  heart  is  beating  still! — 
Yea,  this  that  walks  and  eats  and  sleeps,  is  I — 

Alas,  the  light  that  fled  these  ashes  chill — 
My  soul  of  dreams — I  live  to  see  it  die! 

Thomas  Walsh. 


AS  TO   THE  SERPENT'S  TONGUE 

O  Woman  with  the  Serpeat*s  Tongue 

Whose  praises  every  age  has  sung, 

Once  more  is  wassail  unto  thee 

From  one  who  loves  you  ardently! 

The  Serpent's  Tongue  is  not,  you  know. 

In  all  respects  a  thing  of  woe. 

Twas  that  that  on  earth's  natal  day. 

Or  thereabouts,  charmed,  so  they  say, 

The  father  of  the  human  race. 

And  lured  him  from  the  path  of  grace ; 

Seductive,  sweet,  and  soundine  clear — 

'Twas  music  to  old  Adam's  ear. 

Or  leastways  to  his  loving  dame, 

Which  in  the  end  was  quite  the  same. 

And  furthermore  the  Serpent  e'er 

For  wisdom  has  been  symbol  fair. 

The  Sages,  Latin,  Zend  and  Greek, 

Oft  of  the  Serpent's  wisdom  speak. 

And  if  perchance  that  tongue  is  heard 

There's  doubtless  wisdom  in  its  word. 

For  me,  I've  known  but  Serpents  few. 

But  those  I've  known  I  never  knew 

To  gossip,  or  to  speak  unkind 

The  things  they  chanced  to  have  in  mind. 

I've  never  known  a  Serpent  court 

The  chance  to  spread  an  ill  report. 

I've  never  seen  a  Serpent  try 

To  tell  a  good  or  evil  lie. 

I've  never  known  a  Serpent  crack 

A  trustful  friend  behind  his  back, 

Nor  have  I  heard  the  Serpent's  tongue 

Sound  soft  or  low  or  high  among 

The  mongers  in  the  Scandal  Mart 

In  tittle-tattle  tame  or  tart; 

And  never  was  a  Serpent  yet 

Who  violated  Etiquette 

By  giving  voice  to  evil  fakes 

About  their  neighbours  'mongst  the  snakes. 

So  when  my  song  to  thee  is  sung, 

O  woman  with  the  Serpent  Tongue, 

Believe  me  it  is  my  intent 

To  pay  you  quite  a  compliment 

For  your  alluring,  charming  ways, 

And  for  the  Wisdom  of  your  days 

In  giving  over  idle  chat 

Much  more  sug^e:estive  of  the  Cat! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs, 


SUPERFLUOUS  DETAILS  AND  SOME 

RECENT  NOVELS* 


N  the  final  measurement 
of  perfect  art,  it  is  often 
the  infinitely  small  things 
that  are  decisive;  in 
measuring  the  value  of 
masterpieces  of  fiction 
we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  blunder  of  superfluous  de- 
tails. But  at  the  start,  let  us  get  clearly 
in  mind  just  what  is  here  meant  by  the 
phrase.  Superfluous  Details.  In  a  big 
general  way  every  modern  writer  with 
even  an  elementary  training  knows  the 
general  rule  regarding  Economy  of 
Means,  however  bajdly  he  himself  may 
defy  it;  every  writer  knows  that  when 
he  introduces  into  a  story  certain  char- 
acters that  have  no  structural  connection 
with  the  plot,  certain  episodes  that  serve 
only  to  interrupt  and  not  to  carry  on  the 
narrative,  he  is  disobeying  one  of  the 
established  laws  of  his  art.  Superfluoug 
characters,  superfluous  episodes,  super- 
fluous description  are  all  of  them  viola- 
tions of  the  canon  of  economy.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  selecting 
details,  the  error  which  the  average  au- 
thor makes,  seems  to  stand  on  a  different 
basis.  The  author  has  decided  that  a  cer- 
tain character  belongs  in  his  story,  that  a 
certain  episode  is  vital  to  the  narrative, 
and  that  such  an  episode  can  take  place 
in  a  particular  locality  and  in  no  other. 
He  wishes  to  describe  that  particular 
character  within  a  paragraph  of  prede- 
termined length,  to  give  a  word  picture 
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of  the  episode  within  a  space  that  will 
convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  to  give  just  sufficient  de- 
tails of  the  stage  setting  to  convey  a  clear 
impression  of  length  and  breadth.  Now, 
within  these  predetermined  limits,  the 
author  has  an  almost  infinite  choice  of 
the  things  that  he  may  say.  He  may  give 
you  five  features  of  a  woman's  face  or  a 
man's  character  that  will  make  that  man 
or  that  woman  live  permanently  in  your 
memory  as  not  quite  like  any  other  man 
or  woman  you  have  ever  known.  Or 
again,  he  may  choose  for  his  five  details, 
features  and  traits  which,  while  fitting 
perfectly  into  the  picture,  are  really 
superfluous  details  because  of  the  kind 
that  we  might  equally  well  have  imagined 
for  ourselves.  For  instance,  if  the  hero- 
ine is  blond  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
mention  that  her  eyes  are  blue;  but  if, 
by  a  whim  of  nature,  her  eyes  are  brown 
the  author  hardly  has  the  right  to  with- 
hold the  fact — for  in  the  former  case  we 
could  have  filled  in  the  details  for  our- 
selves, and  in  the  latter  case  we  could  not. 
Similarly,  if  a  man  finds  the  girl  he  loves 
in  the  embrace  of  his  best  friend  it  is  a 
superfluous  detail  to  mention  that  he  is 
jealous  and  angry.  But  if,  through  some 
peculiarity  of  temperament,  he  finds  him- 
self neither  angry  nor  jealous  these 
facts  become  at  once  of  structural  im- 
portance. 

In  other  words,  the  whole  question  of 
whether  details  are  essential  or  super- 
ficial depends  not  upon  their  truth,  but 
solely  upon  whether  the  statement  of 
them  will  convey  any  new  idea  to  the 
reader.  Indeed,  one  type  of  fine  art  in 
fiction  is  to  force  the  reader  himself  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  the  detail  work — 
a  far  greater  amount  than  the  novelist  of 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  dared  to  leave 
blank  for  the  reader  to  fill  in  as  best 
suited  him.  In  the  mere  matter  of  physi- 
cal description,  for  instance,  we  are  get- 
ting less  and  less  of  definite  detail  in  the 
modern  novel.  The  author  tells  us  the 
lady  is  fair ;  and  if  he  says  no  more  than 


that  we  every  one  of  us  mentally  supply 
the  features  of  the  fairest  face  that  lives 
in  our  memory.  Or  perhaps  he  refers 
indefinitely  to  her  inimitable  laugh,  her 
unforgettable  little  trick  of  gesture,  a 
quality  in  her  voice  that  could  be  recog- 
nised out  of  ten  thousand.  If  you  stop  to 
ponder  over  the  phrase,  you  will  realise 
that  he  has  not  actually  said  anything; 
he  has  simply  given  a  certain  impetus  to 
the  reader's  own  imagination — and  the 
reader  with  the  memory  of  some  un for- 
gotten laugh  or  tone  or  gesture  awaking 
within  him  closes  that  book  with  a  last- 
ing impression  of  the  author's  rare  de- 
scriptive power.  Such  a  method  comes 
very  near  the  border-line  of  flagrant 
trick-work ;  and  yet  where  well  managed, 
one  questions  seriously  whether  it  is  not 
the. best  possible  way  of  getting  effect; 
whether,  indeed,  the  omitted  details 
would  not  have  been  both  superfluous 
and  ineffective.  Sometimes,  this  trick  of 
making  the  reader  fill  out  the  mental 
process  is  not  merely  an  avoidance  of  the 
superfluous,  but  practically  the  only 
means  of  hiding  the  author's  ignorance. 
For  instance,  let  us  imagine  that  he  is 
describing  his  hero  alone  in  the  centre  of 
an  African  desert.  Now,  we  all  have 
fairly  definite  preconceived  ideas  about 
a  desert;  for  ordinary  purposes,  we  can 
be  trusted  to  fill  in  the  details  for  our- 
selves; unless  the  author  has  something 
strikingly  new  to  offer  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal observation,  he  is  wise  to  eliminate 
the  superfluous  details.  But  let  us  im- 
agine further  that  this  particular  author 
has  never  seen  a  desert ;  his  details  would 
be  not  merely  superfluous,  but  incorrect ; 
so  he  writes  merely  something  about  **the 
sand,  the  glare,  the  parching  thirst,  the 
colour  and  the  odour  of  the  desert  that, 
once  experienced,  leaves  a  haunting  mem- 
ory," and  the  chances  are  that  the  reader, 
unconscious  of  the  trick,  exclaims, "What 
atmosphere !" 

All  this,  however,  is  by  way  of  preface 
to  a  particular  sort  of  superfluous  detail 
which  is  noticeable  to  every  reader,  criti- 
cal or  otherwise,  because  of  its  intrinsic 
offensiveness.  So  long  as  a  page  of  con- 
versation or  narrative  or  description  is 
in  itself  harmless,  the  average  reader 
does  not  stop  to  ask  himself  whether  it 
is  bad  art;  at  worst,  he  has  the  very 


simple,  almost  mechanical  remedy  of 
skipping  it.  If  the  novelist  tells  how  the 
heroine  quite  correctlv  dipped  her  spoon 
into  her  soup,  and  with  equal  correctness, 
conveyed  it  to  her  lips,  the  uncritical 
reader  does  not  stop  to  consider  that 
since  the  lady  had  already  been  presented 
as  a  person  of  culture  and  refinement, 
her  table  manners  might  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  and  that  the  only  possible 
excuse  for  mentioning  them  would  be  to 
show  that  in  some  one  little  particular 
she  betrayed  a  vulgar  origin.  But  there 
is  one  class  of  cases  where  the  merest 
novice  at  criticism  feels  instinctively  that 
something  is  wrong;  and  this  is  where 
the  author  interjects  superfluous  inci- 
dents and  conversations  that  are  in  them- 
selves an  offence  against  the  rudiments 
of  common  decency.  This  statement 
seems  to  be  on  the  face  such  a  truism  as 
hardly  to  warrant  serious  discussion. 
Yet  there  is  an  excellent  reason  for  dis- 
cussing, due  to  the  general  public's  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  unsavoury 
details,  which  are  superfluous,  and  others 
equally  unsavoury  which  are  vital  to  the 
structure  of  a  story.  For  instance,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  dialect  of 
kitchen  and  scullery  is  often  essentially 
unclean ;  but  that  in  itself  does  not  justify 
an  author  when  relating  a  conversation 
below  stairs  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  a 
literal  transcript  of  all  the  foul-mouthed 
epithets.  The  characteistic  flavour  of  them 
can  be  briefly  and  effectively  conveyed  in 
a  single  sentence  and  the  rest  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  But  contrast  with 
a  case  like  this  the  famous,  one  might 
almost  say  notorious,  passage  in  Zola's 
Pot'Bouille,  where  a  frightened  and 
guilty  woman  is  forced  to  listen  to  the 
early-morning  quarrels  of  the  servants  in 
a  middle-class  apartment  house,  and  to 
hear  her  own  name  mingled  in  a  flood  of 
filthy  gossip,  pouring  from  floor  to  floor, 
from  kitchen  window  to  kitchen  window 
like  so  much  foul  dish  water.  Unpleas- 
ant in  the  extreme,  to  read  or  to  think 
about,  but  artistically  defensible  provided 
you  grant  the  right  to  tell  such  a  story  at 
all.  And  it  is  defensible  on  this  ground : 
that  the  important  question  is  here  not 
whether  certain  ignorant  domestics  used 
the  language  of  the  gutter,  nor  whether 
the  reader  could  have  supplied  these  de- 


tails,  had  they  been  omitted.  No,  there 
is  an  entirely  different  consideration  in- 
volved; namely,  that  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  occupied  by  a  woman  of  dainty 
and  fastidious  tastes  to  whom  such  foul- 
ness of  speech  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known, and  who  could  not  possibly  have 
supplied  it  mentally.  The  turning  point 
of  the  episode  lies  in  the  shock  that  she 
gets  in  having  her  ears  thus  sullied,  and 
in  hearing  her  own  name  mingled  in  the 
flood. 

And  because  one  of  the  books  chosen 
for  discussion  this  month  sins  rather 
badly  in  this  respect,  there  is  one  more 
point  of  an  analogous  nature  that  must 
be  briefly  touched  upon.  Intimacy  of 
life  usually  involves  intimacy  of  speech, 
and  this  is  so  largely  a  matter  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  realists  who  have 
been  most  daring  in  their  choice  of  epi- 
sodes, have  been  sparing:  in  details  of  pri- 
vate conversations  excepting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  action  of  the 
story.  The  fact  thsS  two  people  are  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  to  express  their 
thoughts  without  a  decent  cloak  of  re- 
serve is  surely  one  of  those  matters  which 
may  be  more  wisely  implied  than  ex- 
pressed. And  for  the  sake  of  emphasis- 
ing this  by  way  of  contrast,  let  us  take 
once  more  an  example  from  Zola,  in 
which  he  apparently  transgresses  this 
rule,  but  in  reality  establishes  a  wise  and 
subtle  distincton.  It  is  the  scene  in 
UCEuvre  soon  after  Christine,  Claude's 
model,  comes  to  stay  permanently  at  the 
studio.  Now,  the  great  point  which  Zola 
tries  to  make  about  Christine  is  her  in- 
stinctive delicacy  and  refinement,  and  the 
fact  that  her  whole  life  with  Qaude  does 
violence  to  her  better  nature.  Now, 
Claude,  sensitive  artist  though  he  is,  to 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  has  in  him  a  streak 
of  vulgarity,  and  this  would  now  and 
then  crop  out  in  a  license  of  phrase 
which  the  author  might  well  have  let  us 
supply  for  ourselves,  excepting  for  the 
fact  that  here  again  he  wanted  to  em- 
phasise an  exceptional  case,  and  show  us 
through  the  woman's  protesting  silence 
the  particular  way  in  which  vulgarity  re- 
acted upon  her.  "Elle  finit  par  bonder, 
muette,  inpSnitrable.  .  .  .  Elle  Stait  trh 
femme,  elle  se  rSservait,  en  se  donnant 
toute/' 


The  most  recently  translated  novel  of 
Hermann    Sudermann,    The    Song    of 

Songs,  is  a  striking  ex- 
"Thc  Song  ample  of  a  very  remark- 

of  Songs"  able  work  sadly  marred 

by  a  host  of  details  that 
are  not  merely  superfluous  but  lacking  in 
the  elemental  instincts  of  decency.  In 
subject-matter,  the  book  belongs  on  the 
shelf  with  Zola's  Nana  and  Dumas's 
Dame  Aux  Canvelias;  but  it  has  behind  it 
no  big  basic  idea  to  redeem  it,  no  attempt 
to  see  woman  as  a  factor  in  a  nation's 
downfall,  nor  even  as  an  object  of  senti- 
mental commiseration — but  solely  as  a 
stray  victim  for  the  psychological  labora- 
tory. Undoubtedly,  Lilly  Czepanek  will 
henceforth  take  her  place  in  the  annals 
of  fiction  among  the  few  women  whom 
we  know  exhaustively.  She  is  analysed 
with  such  merciless  minuteness,  the  min- 
gled good  and  bad  in  her  laid  open  with 
such  insistent  frankness,  such  an  abso- 
lute nudity  of  soul  that  one  shrinks  from 
the  book  with  a  sense  of  revolt  against 
the  unwarranted  audacity  of  prying  so 
deeply  into  another's  life.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  very  wonderful  achievement  of  its 
kind.  From  her  fourteenth  year,  Lilly 
Czepanek  has  no  secrets  from  us ;  we  see 
her  precisely  as  she  is,  fundamentally 
weak,  vicious,  prone  to  lie,  constantly  de- 
ceiving herself  with  aspirations  that  she 
knows. will  never  be  realised,  and  inter- 
mittently indulging  in  fits  of  abject  re- 
pentance, which  are  as  transitory  and  un- 
substantial as  shadows,  because  she  has 
no  real  strength  of  character  on  which 
true  repentance  may  be  built.  The  book 
is  all  this  and  something  more ;  it  is  an 
exhaustive  panorama  of  the  Bohemian 
world  of  Berlin,  the  world  of  the  studio 
and  the  dance-hall,  and  of  the  tinsel 
glitter  of  life  just  beyond  the  social  pale. 
To  analyse  the  book  in  detail,  from 
Lilly's  initial  victory  in  her  marriage  to 
a  dissolute  old  colonel,  through  her  sub- 
sequent downfall,  her  accumulated  degra- 
dation, until  the  time  when  fate  snatches 
the  last  chance  of  happiness  from  her, 
and  leaves  her  with  the  will  but  not  tlic 
courage  to  kill  herself,  would  here  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  To  any  one  who  de- 
sires this  sort  of  merciless  knowledge  of 
a  weak  and  unfortunate  woman,  the  vol- 
ume is  readily  accessible.    But  it  teaches 
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no  lesson  of  life  that  is  either  new  or  im- 
portant. It  simplv  shows  us  a  woman 
helplessly  adrift  on  a  vast  sea  of  polluted 
waters. 

Another  book  that  similarly  offends  by 
containing  many  unnecessary  paragraphs 

of  questionable  taste  is 
Germaine,  by  H.  C. 
Rowland.  In  his  earlier 
volumes,  such  as  The 
Mountain  of  Fears  and  In  the  Shadow, 
Mr.  Rowland  has  proved  that  he  can  han- 
dle, with  a  good  deal  of  virile  force  and 
frankness,  certain  original  and  sometimes 
unpleasant  themes.  In  Germaine,  for 
the  first  time  he  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  introduce  unpleasantness 
where  it  is  not  really  called  for  by  the 
plot.  Briefly  the  theme  of  the  story  is  as 
follows :  Germaine  is  a  female  child  who, 
by  reason  of  a  strong  friendship  for  her 
dead  father,  is  accepted  by  Louis  Mar- 
cellin,  novelist  and  gentleman-vagabond, 
as  a  sort  of  sacred  trust.  Convent  bred, 
and  cursed  with  a  diabolical  temper,  the 
child  at  eleven  impresses  one  as  being  an 
uncanny  and  dangerous  little  animal  and 
likely  to  be  as  troublesome  from  her  sud- 
den passions  of  affection  as  from  her 
equally  violent  hatreds.  Marcellin*s 
theory  of  education  is  to  let  the  child 
see,  hear  and  know  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best  of  life.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
reading  is  too  old,  too  frank,  too  objec- 
tionable for  her  precocious  intelligence. 
From  Rabelais  to  the  scum  of  modern 
French  fiction  all  books  are  open  to  her. 
Throughout  her  girlhood,  she  roams  the 
seas  on  her  guardian's  yacht,  disguised 
as  a  boy  and  believed  by  the  other  sailors 
to  be  a  boy ;  and  from  them  she  learns  a 
coarseness  of  speech  that  would  shame  a 
London  fish-wife.  One  thing,  it  must  be 
conceded,  Mr.  Rowland  has  accom- 
plished :  he  has  drawn  a  rather  unusual 
and  interesting  portrait  of  a  young 
woman  whom  chance  and  the  misdirected 
zeal  of  her  protector  have  done  the  best 
to  ruin,  and  who  nevertheless  eventually 
achieves  a  fine,  high-minded  womanhood. 
But  the  details  of  the  story,  the  blindness 
of  the  man,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  she 
loves  him,  but  that  he  also  loves  her ;  his 
reckless  marriage  to  a  woman  for  whom 
he  cares  nothing,  his  subsequent  insist- 
ence that  Germaine  shall  elope  with  him 


and,  because  she  resists  him,  his  ultimate 
suicide  are  all  too  preposterous  to  be 
taken  seriously.  They  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  things  that  people  really  do 
not  do. 

Peter  Hontunculus,  by  Gilbert  Can- 
nan,  is  a  book  which,  in  spite  of  its  very 

leisurely     progress,     its 
"Peter  multifold  characters  and 

Homunculus"       incidents,   its  frequently 

interrupted  action,  never- 
theless leaves  behind  it  the  impression  of 
having  contained  no  superfluous  details. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  you  would 
willingly  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  more 
rapid  progress.  It  belongs,  in  subject- 
matter  and  to  some  extent  in  quality,  in 
the  same  class  with  The  Diznne  Fire,  by 
May  Sinclair,  and  William  Jordan,  Jr., 
by  J.  C.  Snaith.  For,  much  as  they  differ 
in  details  of  plot,  they  all  three  have  this 
in  common:  they  are  concerned  mainly 
with  the  early  career  of  an  introspective, 
sensitive  young  man  whose  knowledge  is 
the  knowledge  of  books  and  not  of  life ; 
and  in  each  case,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story  is  mainly  that  of  dingy  London 
bookshops,  redolent  with  the  mustiness 
of  ancient  volumes  and  the  smell  of 
mouldering  calf-skin.  The  really  signifi- 
cant patt  of  the  life  of  Peter  Davies  be- 
gins on  the  day  when,  as  a  thin,  under- 
sized and  rather  forlorn  lad,  he  finds  em- 
ployment in  the  shabby  shop  of  a  second- 
hand book  dealer,  who  then  and  there 
christens  him  Homunculus,  and  gives 
him  the  following  specimen  of  home- 
made philosophy: 

Homunculus!  You  are  old  as  the  world, 
upon  which  you  crawl,  ant-likc,  burrowing 
in  this  heap  which  we  call  London;  and 
you  are  young  as  the  dawn  and  the  dew. 
We  salute  you.  Youth!  The  world  is  at 
your  feet.     Not  for  kicking. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  what 
Peter  Homunculus  made  of  the  world 
and  of  himself ;  how  he  achieves  an  edu- 
cation, first  in  the  matter  of  printed 
pages ;  and  secondly  in  the  far  more  im- 
portant matter  of  human  life.  In  this 
second  part  of  his  education,  two  women 
play  important  roles;  one  of  them,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  in  spite  of 
many  good  traits,  is  "as  much  a  minx  as 
every  young  girl  of  her  age,  teaches  him 
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the  first  principles  of  the  eternal  romance 
of  men  and  women,  but  without  sufficient 
earnestness  to  leave  a  lasting  sting.  The 
second  is  a  famous  actress,  whom  he  long 
worships  from  a  distance,  finally  meets 
and  for  a  time,  in  his  young  arrogance, 
hopes  to  win.  He  does  not  realise  that 
his  only  attraction  for  the  actress  is  the 
glamour  of  his  youth,  and  that  she  has  no 
love  to  give  him,  because  it  already  be- 
longs to  another  man.  When  Peter  has 
learned  not  only  that  he  has  set  his  heart 
on  something  that  is  out  of  reach,  but 
also  that  life  is  to  be  accepted  as  it  is, 
with  all  its  disappointments,  then  his 
education  is  in  a  way  complete,  and  he 
can  look  forward  to  a  time  when  he  will 
accomplish  something  of  real  bigness,  a 
time  when  he  can  cease  to  look  upon  him- 
self as  a  Little  Man,  who  would  never 
quite  grow  up. 

In   deliberate  and   careful   workman- 
ship such  as  the  above  volume,  the  aver- 
age  English   novelist   is 
"The  Wistful       frankly  superior  to  our 
Years"  own    writers   of   similar 

pretensions.  And  prob- 
ably the  explanation  lies  in  that  axiom  of 
economics,  the  rule  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. An  unpretentious  little  volume 
of  the  very  first  quality,  The  Wistful 
Years,  by  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson,  gives  the 
discriminating  reader  a  very  genuine 
pleasure,  tinged  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
regretful  certainty  that  it  is  a  volume 
which  will  be  passed  by  by  the  hurrying 
crowd,  intent  upon  books  that  succeed  in 
diffusing  greater  noise  and  glitter.  Read 
with  wise  understanding,  The  Wistful 
Years  is  not  the  romance  of  a  particular 
pair  of  lovers — it  is  the  universal  ro- 
mance, yours  and  mine  and  our  next  door 
neighbour's ;  the  romance  which  we  either 
seized  upon  with  the  illog:ical  wisdom  of 
youth,  and  brought  to  a  perfect  fulfil- 
ment, or  else,  because  we  were  unwise  in 
our  worldliness,  allowed  it  to  slip  from 
our  grasp,  to  be  remembered  in  after 
years  only  as  the  vanished  fragrance  of 
what  might  have  been.  To  many  people, 
The  Wistful  Years  will  seem  a  sadly 
commonplace  sort  of  book,  made  up  of 
the  young  dreams  of  a  mere  boy  and  girl, 
their  naive  discoveries  about  themselves 
and  each  other,  their'  very  transparent 
courtship,  his  jealousy  and  impatience, 


her  trust  and  symoathy  and  courage,  the 
brief  eternity  of  waiting,  and  the  final 
fulfilment  of  the  dream.  Well,  to  com- 
.monplace  people,  it  is  commonplace — 
as  commonplace  as  all  of  that  best  part 
of  life,  to  which  such  people  are  perma- 
nently blind.  But  it  is  a  book  for  the  dis- 
cerning few  to  treasure,  filling  in  the 
blanks  from  the  shrine  of  their  own 
memories,  making  it  by  adoption  a  chap- 
ter of  their  own  intimate  history. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  an  au- 
thor  belonging  to   the   class  of   Ralph 

Connor,     because     from 
"The  first   to   last,   in   all   his 

Foreigner"  books,    he    commits    the 

unpardonable  sin  of  fal- 
sifying life — unconsciously,  no  doubt, 
and  actuated  bv  the  best  of  intentions; 
but  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact 
that  his  books  leave  behind  them  the 
memory  of  what  is  nothing  less  than  an 
orgie  of  revival  meetings,  wholesale  re- 
pentances and  reformations,  permanent 
cures  for  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
to  an  extent  that  gives  the  lie  to  authenti- 
cated statistics,  the  world  over.  Of 
course,  the  wholesome-minded  reader  de- 
precates the  existence  of  sin  and  im- 
piety ;  but  he  recognises  at  the  same  time 
how  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
telling  the  truth  about  life  than  by  dis- 
torting It  into  a  wholesale  landslide  of 
modern  miracles.  All  this  is  by  way  of 
preface  to  Ralph  Connor's  latest  volume. 
The  Foreigner,  which  came  rather  near 
being  his  first  really  good  book.  Its  set- 
ting is  a  colony  of  immigrant  Russians, 
Poles,  Slovaks,  at  Winnipeg,  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Canadian  Northwest.  Its 
theme  is  the  conquest  of  Russian  nihilism 
by  the  strength  and  justice  and  inflexi- 
bility of  Anglo-Saxon  law ;  the  slow  ab- 
sorption of  alien  types  into  the  Canadian 
commonwealth;  the  welding  together  of 
discordant  races  to  produce  eventually  a 
better  and  a  stronger  type,  physically  and 
mentally.  This  theme,  similar  to  that  un- 
derlying Mr.  Zangwill's  recent  play,  The 
Melting  Pot,  is  not  only  a  legitimate  idea 
upon  which  to  build  a  novel,  but  it  is  a 
big  idea  as  well ;  and,  whether  we  agree 
with  it  or  not,  it  deserves  to  be  the  start- 
ing-point of  a  big  novel.  Ralph  Connor 
begins  well.  His  opening  chapters, 
sketching  the  degradation  of  the  11      ' 
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grant  cf^my.  thar  lax  morals,  their 
dnmkeniHSS,  their  narrow  adhesion  to 
'AA  castoms  an^  cuperctiti'>n<>.  their  reck- 
less 'lisrc^r'l  of  human  life,  is  all  ad- 
mirably drawn.  Vou  know  K-ithrjut  being 
told  that  he  muti  have  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  prrjmi^cuity  of  Paulina  Koval's 
notorious  IvAise,  the  shameless  orgies  of 
Jacob  W'as^yl's  wedding,  the  abortive  ex- 
ecuti'^  of  the  Russian  death-oath.  If 
f^ly  the  author  could  have  continued  to 
f'frget  that  he  was  a  preacher  and  re- 
former, and  have  remembered  only  that 
he  was  a  creative  artist,  he  mighi  have 
let  his  characters  live  out  their  lives  as 
their  natures  dictated — he  might  have 
really  achieved  a  book  of  some  impor- 
tance. Instead,  we  have  for  ihe  second 
half,  an  intermingled  temperance  lecture, 
cast-side  melodrama,  and  Sunday-school 
lesson  every  whit  as  puerile  as  the  time- 
honoured  tale  of  the  gr»o(l  little  boy  who 
had  plum  pudding  and  the  bad  little  boy 
who  was  drowned  because  he  played 
hotkey  and  went  fishing. 

The  Prodigal  Father,  by  J.  Storer 
Clouston,  deserves  a  cordial  word  of 
passing  approval,  be- 
cause it  succeeds  in  tell- 
ing a  perfectly  preposter- 
ous story  in  a  tone  of 
sustained  seriousness  that  just  saves  it 
from  ignominious  failure.  It  is  the  story 
of  Mr.  Heriot  Wilkingshaw's  rejuvena- 
tion, a  story  that  finds  its  nearest  parallel 
in  Mr.  Anstev's  not  vet  forgotten  Vice- 
versa.  Mr.  Walkingshaw  is  a  hard- 
headed  Scotchman,  the  head  of  the 
successful  and  close-fisted  firm  of  Walk- 
ingshaw and  Gilliflower,  and  the  father  of 
Andrew  Walkingshaw,  closer  and  harder 
than  himself.    His  other  son  and  daugh- 
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ter  are  of  a  different  type;  they  are 
human  in  their  affcdioos  and  desires; 
tbev-  have  both  bestowed  their  hearts  re- 
gardless of  the  dictates  of  social  and  ma- 
terial advancentent :  and  there  is  nmcb 
futile  rebellion  and  moch  stem  parental 
repression.  But  it  happens  aboot  this 
time  that  Mr.  Heriot  Walkingshaw.  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism  and  goat  and 
other  admonitions  of  approaching  age, 
rashly  consults  a  quadc.  whose  new 
method  of  electric  treatment  nearly 
pro^'cs  his  death.  But  instead  of  killing 
him,  as  it  well  might,  it  simply  reverses 
the  process  of  nature,  so  that  henceforth 
he  grows  day  by  day  younger  instead  of 
older,  soon  is  forced  to  retire  from  the 
firm  on  account  of  youth,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  is  a  pupil  in  one  of  the 
lower  forms  at  Harrow,  The  whole 
book  is  a  well- sustained  little  farce,  con- 
ve>'ing  a  rather  ob\-ious  little  lesson  re- 
garding the  greater  indulgence  that  old 
age  would  show  toward  youth,  if  only  old 
age  could  see  through  >-outhful  eyes. 

Henry  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  by  AI- 
phonse  Courlander,  is  a  bright,  optimis- 
„„  tic    tale    of    a    modem 

"'V  !?*  knight,     who    sets    out 

^^'^**  bravely  in  quest  of  love, 

and  roams  over  half  of 
Europe,  seeking  that  which,  had  he 
known  it,  lay  all  the  time  within  reach 
of  his  hand,  at  home.  The  book  is  con- 
ceived somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Sterne's 
Setifiniental  Joiirnev,  without  its  coarse- 
ness ;  and  to  the  reader  who  values  the 
charm  of  style  and  subtle  humour  above 
that  of  narrative  interest  and  the  thrill  of 
climax,  it  will  prove  a  welcome  change 
from  the  stereotyped  novels  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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O  far  as  this  book  is 
literally  an  autobiog- 
raphy, it  is  of  extreme 
interest — of  unique  in- 
terest as  a  product  of  our 
own  day.  Stanley's  in- 
genuousness and  single- 
mindedness  seem  like  relics  of  a  more 
heroic  age.  What  other  man  of  modern 
times  has  set  himself  deliberately  to  tell 
all  he  could  remember  about  himself  and 
his  experience  ?  It  is  an  exploit  which  we 
now  only  see  mimicked  by  writers  of 
fiction.  Stanley  did  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  succeeded  in  the  enterprise 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  carry  it  on  at  all. 
His  success  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  an  exceptionally  active,  not  to 
say  spectacular,  career  as  to  the  absolute 
candour  of  his  narrative.  His  single- 
mindedness  itself  was  his  great  advantage. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  one  of  your 
grim,  determined  men,  a  doer,  a  "rock- 
breaker,"  as  the  mid-African  natives 
nicknamed  him.  He  saw  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  he  saw  that  thing  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  calculable  bulk  with  a  hard  out- 
line. He  attacked  the  rock  of  auto- 
biography as  he  had  all  the  others — with 
a  perfectly  clear  notion  of  what  it  was 
and  how  it  was  to  be  broken.  His  char- 
acter and  career  stood  out  before  him  as 
intelligible  and  frankly  admirable  things. 
He  was  not  the  type  of  man — the  pre- 
vailing modern  type — who  belittles  his 
own  achievement,  either  because  the 
thing  done  always  seems  to  him  the  trivial 
thing,  or  because  it  is  not  good  form  to 
show  satisfaction  in  one's  own  work.  It 
seemed  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  life  that 
he  had  done  great  things,  and  he  was 
anxious  that  everybody  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  them. 

Hence  the  Autobiography.  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  wife  in  1893,  he  said : 

I  should  like  to  write  out  a  rough  draft,  as 
it  were,  of  my  life.  .  .  .  Were  I  suddenly  to 
be  called  away,  how  little,  after  all,  the  world 

♦Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Morton 
Stanley,  G.C.B.  Edited  by  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Stanley.  With  Sixteen  Photogravures  and  a 
Map.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1909. 


would  know  of  me.  .  .  .  Not  all  who  hear  are 
influenced  by  precept,  and  not  all  who  see 
change  because  of  example.  But  as  I  am  not 
singular  in  anything  that  I  know  of,  there 
must  be  a  goodly  number  of  boys  who  are 
penetrable,  and  it  is  for  these  penetrable  in- 
telligences and  assimilative  organisations  that 
I  would  care  to  leave*  the  truthful  record  of 
my  life.  For  I  believe  the  story  of  my  efforts, 
struggles,  sufferings  and  failures,  of  the  work 
done  and  the  work  left  undone — I  believe  this 
story  would  help  others.  If  my  life  had  been 
merely  frivolous,  a  life  of  purposeless  drifting, 
why,  then,  silence  were  better.  But  it  has  not 
been  so,  and,  therefore,  my  life  can  teach  some 
lessons,  and  give  encouragement  to  others. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  have  car- 
ried his  actual  narrative  further;  it 
hardly  brings  us  within  sight  of  the  be- 
ginning of  his  real  achievement.  Ameri- 
can readers  will  be  particularly  sorry  that 
he  did  not  finish  the  very  full  account  of 
his  early  experiences  here.  The  account 
ends  with  his  discharge  from  the  Union 
army  in  June,  1862.  Up  to  that  point  the 
story  is  very  interesting ;  but  the  element 
of  romance  in  it  is,  after  all,  chiefly  due 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  the  story-tellen 
did  in  the  world  later  on.  The  striking 
thing  about  it  (as  it  may  be  considered 
alone)  is  its  vivid  realism.  Stanley's 
style  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity.  His  first  triumphs  were  won 
in  the  field  of  post-bellum  journalism; 
and  he  often  betrays  the  reporter's  prefer- 
ence for  florid  phraseology,  even  when  he 
is  really  bent  upon  stating  bald  fact.  But 
the  whole  effect  is  of  plain  speaking. 

Stanley  was  a  bom  fighter  and  worker, 
or  his  early  experience  would  have 
crushed  him.  He  was  born  in  Wales  of 
decent  yeoman  stock,  but  his  father  died 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  birth,  and  his 
mother  left  him  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  care  of  his  grandfather.  When  he 
was  four  years  old  his  grandfather  died, 
and  his  uncles  at  first  "farmed  him  out," 
and  then  let  him  go  to  the  workhouse. 
There  he  spent  six  or  seven  years — the 
most  impressionable  of  his  boyhood.  The 
memory  of  them  leads  him  to  speak  of 
the  English  workhouse  system  with  a 
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bitterness  which  seldom  appears  in  any 
other  connection. 

In  his  early  teens  he  finally  revolted 
against  the  brutality  of  the  workhouse 
schoolmaster,  and  ran  away — carrying 
with  him  every  scrap  of  education  the 
master  had  been  able  to  offer  between 
thumps.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was  passed 
languidly  about  from  relative  to  relative. 
He  found  nothing  useful  to  do  in  England, 
and  finally  went  to  s^a.  So  he  found  his 
way  to  New  Orleans  and  to  that  Mr. 
Stanley  who  later  adopted  him  and  gave 
him  his  name.  He  had  been  christened 
"John  Rowlands." 

America  impressed  the  boy  from  the 
English  workhouse  much  more  favourably 
than  various  prosperous  Englishmen  who 
visited  the  States  at  about  that  time — 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  for  example. 
The  vaunted  freedom  and  equality  of 
American  citizenship  were  a  real  thing  to 
him. 

These  American  rights  did  not  depend  on 
depth  of  poeket  or  stature  of  man,  but  every 
baby  had  as  much  claim  to  them  as  the  proud- 
est merchant.  ...  I  had  become  conscious 
that  I  possessed  privileges  of  free  speech,  free 
opinions,  immunity  from  insult,  oppression, 
and  the  contempt  of  class. 

But  "un-English"  as  he  quickly  became 
in  his  feeling,  he  took  little  interest  In 
American  politics,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  entered  the  Confederate  army 
from  idle  motives.  A  demoralising  ex- 
perience of  camp  life  was  ended  by  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  Stanley  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight. 

"There  they  aret"  was  no  sooner  uttered 
than  we  cracked  into  them  with  levelled 
muskets.  "Aim  low,  men  1"  commanded  Cap- 
tain Smith.  I  tried  hard  to  see  some  living 
thing  to  shoot  at,  for  it  appeared  absurd  to  be 
blazing  away  at  shadows.  But  still  advancing, 
firing  as  we  moved,  I,  at  last,  saw  a  row  of 


little  globes  of  pearly  smoke  streaked  with 
crimson,  breaking  out,  with  spurtive  quickness, 
from  a  long  line  of  bluey  figures  in  front;  and, 
simultaneously,  there  broke  upon  our  ears  an 
appalling  crash  of  sound,  the  series  of  fusil- 
lades following  one  another  with  startling 
suddenness,  which  suggested  to  my  somewhat 
mo  id  c  red  sense  a  mountain  upheaved,  with 
huge  rocks  tumbling  and  thundering  down  a 
slope,  and  the  echoes  rumbling  and  receding 
through  space. 

At  one  moment  in  the  engagement  he 
fell  behind,  and  had  to  make  his  way 
alone  to  rejoin  his  company,  through  a 
field  of  dead  and  dying.  Later  he  was 
too  precipitate,  got  in  advance  of  his  com- 
pany, and  was  captured.  He  gives  a 
gruesome  account  of  his  experience  at 
Fort  Douglas,  from  which  he  only  es- 
caped by  enlisting  in  the  Union  army. 
But  his  health  was  gone,  and  after  a  few 
days  he  was  discharged. 

Here  his  narrative  comes  to  an  end. 
The  pages  which  follow  are  made  up  of 
passages  from  his  correspondence,  diaries 
and  books,  linked  with  the  editor's  com- 
mentary. It  is  very  well  done,  .but  it  is 
not  autobiography.  The  years  which  in- 
tervened between  Fort  Douglas  and  his 
launching  as  a  regular  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  which  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  adventure,  are  disposed 
of  in  a  page  or  two :  Stanley  would  have 
made  them  live.  And  he  would  have  ap- 
proached those  later  years  of  achieve- 
ment from  a  new  point  of  view.  As  he 
wrote  before  beginning  the  Autobiog- 
raphy. "My  African  life  has  been  fairly 
described,  but  only  as  it  affected  those 
whom  I  served,  or  those  who  might  be 
concerned.  The  inner  existence,  the  me, 
what  docs  anybody  know  of?"  This  me 
of  thelater  years  not  even  Lady  Stanley's 
loving  discretion  is  able  to  paint  for  us  as 
he  would  have  painted  it. 

H.  W.  Boynton. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular 
books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
the  1st  of  December  and  the  ist  of  January: 


NEW   YORK  CITY.   UPTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  Open  Country.    Hewlett.   (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

3.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00.' 

5.  The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense.    Thurston. 

(Dodd,    Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

2.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  New  New  York.    Van  Dyke.  (Macmillan.) 

$4.00. 

2.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  Trans-Himalaya.        Hedin.      (Macmillan.) 

$7.50. 

4.  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic     Shackleton. 

(Lippincott.)    $10.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  College  Years.     Paine.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Jack    Hall    at    Yale.     Camp.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Double  Play.     Barbour.   (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50 

2.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$i.oa 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


4.  Old    Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Out-of- Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.  Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Autobiography     of    Henry     M.     Stanley. 

Stanley.     (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

3.  French  Cathedrals.    Pennell.  (Century  Co.) 

$5.00. 

4.  The  White  Bees.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.   Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Girl  of  the  Limber  lost    Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Old   Rose   and   Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The    Lilac    Girl.      Barbour.     (Lippincott) 

$2.00. 

6.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant    Page.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Old  Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.2  $1.50. 

4.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

5.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Self  Control.     Jordan.      (Revell.)    $1.00. 

2.  Quest  of  the  Yellow   Pearl.     MacFarlanc. 

(Revell.)  25  cents. 

3.  The  White  Bees.     Van   Dyke.   (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

4.  American   Beauties.     Fisher.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $3.00. 
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Juveniles 

1.  dptain  Chub.    Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $i.5a 

2.  The   Flopsy   Bunnies.     Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Calling   of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.    (Doran.)   $i.sa 

6.  Old   Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON.   MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel.  Assistant.    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Stradella.     Crawford.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Keziah  Coffin.    Lincoln.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd. 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.     Shackleton. 

(Lippincott.)    $10.00. 

2.  Old   Boston   Days   and   Ways.     Crawford. 

(Little.  Brown.)   $2.50. 

3.  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.    Shelley. 

(Page.)   $3.00. 

4.  Trans-Himalaya.        Hedin.      (Macmillan.) 

$7.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

2.  Kit  Carson  in  the  Rockies.    McNeill.  (Dut- 

ton.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  School  Four.   Dudley.  (Lothrop.)  $1.25. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Actions  and  Reactions.     Kipling.   (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day.    Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker.    Bryant. 

(Duffield.)   $1.50. 


NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.     Shackleton. 

(Lippincott.)    $10.00. 

2.  Labrador.     Grenfell.   (Macmillan.)   $2.25. 

3.  Emerson's    Journals.    (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$3.50. 

4.  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life.    Bigclow. 

(Baker  &  Taylor.)   $12.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Double  Play.     Barbour.   (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

2.  Great     Sea     Horse.       Anderson.      (Little, 

Brown.)    $2.00. 

3.  Can  You  Believe  Me  Stories.     Aspinwall. 

(Dutton.)   $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Old   Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Tremendous   Trifles.     Chesterton.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.50. 

2.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.    Lucas.  (Macmillan.) 

$175. 

3.  Autobiography     of     Henry     M.      Stanley. 

Stanley.    (Houghton   Mifflin.)    $5.00. 

4.  Through  the  French   Provinces.     Peixotto. 

(Scribner.)    $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

2.  Jack    Hall    at    Yale.      Camp.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  New    Sophomore.     Hamilton.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.50. 

3.  The   Callinflf  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright, 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  My    Lady   of   the    South.      Parrish.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little    Colonel's    Good    Times.      Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Air  Ship  Boys   Series.     Sayler.    (Reilly  & 

Britton.)  $1.00. 

3.  Billy     Whisker's     Grandchildren.       Mont- 

gomery. (Brewer  &  Barse.)  $1.25. 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

2.  The   Foreigner.     Connor.    (Doran.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Goose  Girl.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

4.  Beasley's     Christmas    Party.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.25. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


CLEVELAND.   OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)  $1^0. 

2.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  C5o.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Old    Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Susanna    and    Sue.      Wiggin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.50. 

5.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Severed  Mantle.    Lindsey.  (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Historical    Essays.     Rhodes.    (Macmillan.) 

$2.25. 

2.  Holland    of    To-day.      Edwards.    (Moffat, 

Yard.)    $6.00. 

3.  Italian  Hours.    James.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$7.50, 

4.  Francis  Joseph  and  His  Times.     Rumbold. 

(Appleton.)   $4.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.     Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)    $1.25. 

2.  Captain    Chub.      Barbour.    (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.    (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  Lords     of     High     Decision.       Nicholson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  A  Girl  of  the  Limbcrlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day,    Page.)    $1.50. 

5.  Beasley's    Christmas    Party.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.25. 

6.  Truxton       King.      McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Problem  of  Human  Life.    Eucken.   (Scrib- 

ner.) $3.00. 

2.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)   $2.50. 

3.  Promise  of  American  Life.     Croly.   (Mac- 

millan.)  $175. 

4.  The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.     Knight. 

(Pilgrim  Press.)   50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne     of     Green     Gables.       Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

3.  Child's     Garden     of    Verses.       Stevenson. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Island  of  Regeneration.   Brady.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  Old    Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  Susanna    and    Sue.      Wiggin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

6.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Lane.)  $1.75. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Quantrell  and  the  Border  Wars.   Connelley. 

(Torch  Press.)   $3.50. 

2.  Conquest  of  the  Missouri.     Hanson.    (Mc- 

Clur|^.)   $2.00. 

3.  A    Midsummer    Night's    Dream.      Shake- 

speare. (Doubleday,  Page.)  $5.00. 

4.  Tremendous    Trifles.      Chesterton.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Arabian  Nights.     Wiggin  and  Smith. 

(Scribner.)   $2.50. 

2.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Double  Play.     Barbour.   (Appleton.)  $i.5a 
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LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  Old  Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

2.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)   $1.75. 

3.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.  (Doran.)  ^1.50. 

6.  Beasley's    Christmas    Party.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)    $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  (Doran.) 

$5.00. 

2.  French  Cathedrals.    Pennell.  (Century  Co.) 

$5.00. 

3.  The  Tempest.    Shakespeare.  (Doran.)  $4.50. 

4.  Autobiography       of       Stanley.         Stanley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and      Smith. 

(Scribner.)   $2.50. 

2.  Grimm's   Fairy  Tales.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$6.00. 

3.  Kipling  Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Kipling.    (Doubleday,   Page.)    $1.20. 


LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

Fiction 

1.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Land   of   Long   Ago.     Hall.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

4.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

5.  Lords     of     High     Decision.       Nicholson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Old   Rose   and    Silver.      Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Kentucky  in  the  Nation's  History.     McEl- 

roy.   (Moffat,  Yard.)  $500. 

3.  The  Alhambra.    Irving.  (Lippincott.)  $2.50. 

4.  Romantic   Germany.     Schauffler.    (Century 

Co.)  $350. 

Juveniles 

1.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

2.  Captain   Chub.     Barbour.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.    (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 


3.  The  (joose  Girl.     MacGrath.   (Bobbs-Mcr- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

5.  Half   a   Chance.     Isham.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NON-FICTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd. 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  Susanna   and    Sue.      Wiggin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Juveniles 


MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright 

(Book  Supply  Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  C^.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.    Lucas.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.75. 

2.  Autobiography  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.    Stan- 

ley. (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

3.  American    Beauties.     Fisher.    (Bobbs- Mer- 

rill.) $3.00. 

4.  Suitable  Child.    Duncan.  (Revell.)  60  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of   Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Double  Play.    Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Flopsy   Bunnies.     Potter.      (Warnc.) 

60  cents. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Fiction 

1.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

2.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan, 

(Holt)   $1.75. 
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3.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

2.  Autobiography  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.   Stan- 

ley.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $5.00. 

3.  The  Perfect  Tribute.    Andrews.  (Scribner.) 

50  cents. 

4.  Book  of  Christmas.     Mabie.   (Macmillan.) 

$1-25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Jack    Hall    at    Yale.      (Tamp.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  College  Years.    Paine.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

3.  Betty  Wales  &  Cx).     Warde.    (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 


NEW  ORLEANS,    LA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  White  Sister.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Katrine.    Lane.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Open  Country.    Hewlett.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Chippendales.   Grant.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Ann  Veronica.    Wells.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.20. 

2.  Old    Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Girls  of  To-Day.     Underwood.    (Stokes.) 

$3.00. 

4.  Christy  Book.    (Moffat,  Yard.)    $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  College  Years.     Paine.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Miss  Betty  of  New  York.     Deland.   (Har- 

per.) $1.25. 

3.  The  School  Four.    Dudley.  (Lothrop.)  $1.25. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.   (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Flower   of   the   Dusk.     Reed.      (Putnam.) 

|i.SO. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Trtixton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  Girls  of  To-Day.     Underwood.    (Stokes.) 

$3oa 

2.  Manors  of  Old  Virginia.  Sale.  (Lippincott.) 

3.  The    Human    Way.      Will  cox.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Religion  and  Medicine.  Worcester.  (Moffat, 

Yard.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  An   Annapolis  Youngster.     Beach.     (Penn 

Pub.  Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Ralph     -(Dsborn,       Midshipman.        Beach. 

(Wilde.)  $1.50. 

3.  Barty    Crusoe.     Burnett.     (Moffat,   Yard.) 

$1.00. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.     (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Calling  of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  My  Lady   of   the   South.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Self   Control.     Jordan.      (Revell.)    $1.00. 

2.  A  Perfect  Tribute.     Andrews.    (Scribner.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Out-of-Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.  Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)   $1.50. 

4.  Friendship.     Black.   (Revell.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Air  Ship  Boys.    Sayler.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Rover  Boys.    (Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  75  cents. 


PHILADELPHL\.  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Anne   of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Ann  Veronica.    Wells.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw.   Chesterton.    (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Tremendous  Trifles.     Chesterton.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $i.2a 
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3.  Labrador.     Grenfell.   (Macmillan.)  $2.25. 

4.  Trans-Himalaya.        Hedin.      (Macmillan.) 

$7.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Double  Play.    Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Captain   Chub.     Barbour.      (Century   (3d.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Jack   Hall   at   Yale.     Camp.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Old   Rose  and    Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Calling   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book   Supply   Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Key  of  the  Unknown.    Carey.  (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland.    Parker. 

(Century  Co.)  $3.00. 

2.  New  New  York.    Van  Dyke.  (Macmillan.) 
,$4.00. 

3.  Longfellow's   Country.     Clark.      (Baker  & 

Taylor.)  $2.50. 

4.  The  Old  Town.    Riis.     (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty  Wales  &   Co.     Warde.    (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Historic  Boyhood.  Holland.  (Jacobs.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Flopsy    Bunnies.     Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

\  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill).  $1.50. 
%.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

k  Uitli  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 


tver  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 


%  }k^  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

^  Kmt)  $175. 

C^kJ^  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.   (Scribner.) 

Non-Fiction 
Juveniles 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Lords     of     High     Decision.       Nicholson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

4.  Truxton      King.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Danger  Mark.    Chambers.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  When  a  Man  Marries.    Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Hunters*   C^mp   Fires.     House.    (Harper.) 

$5.00. 

2.  Automobile  Education.     Homan.    (AndeL) 

$2.00. 

3.  Christian    Religion    as    a    Healing    Power. 

Worcester.    (Moffat,  Yard.)  $1.00. 

4.  (joing  Down  to  Jerusalem.    Duncan.  (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

JUVEJIILES 

1.  Winning  His   Shoulder   Straps.     Brainerd. 

(Lothrop.)    $1.25. 

2.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.     Warde.    (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  A  West  Point  Cadet.    Malone.  (Penn  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.25. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Calling   of    Dan    Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.  "  Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


NoN-FlCTION 


Juveniles 


PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Foreigner.     Connor^  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

5.  Farming  It. 


$1.00. 


Shute.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 


6.  Susanna    and    Sue.      Wiggin.     (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.50. 
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Non-Fiction 

1.  Greek     Lands     and      Letters.       Allinson. 

(Houghton    Mifflin.)    $2.50. 

2.  By  the  Waters  of  Egypt.    Lorimer.  (Pott.) 

$4.00. 

3.  Travels    in    Spain.      Marden.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $3.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Bunnikin    Bunnies.     Davidson.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  60  cents. 

2.  Arabian      Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

3.  Child's     Garden     of     Verses.       Stevenson. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  Old  Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.      (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  My  Day.     Pryor.     (Macmillan.)   $2.25. 

2.  American  Beauties.     Fisher.     (Bobbs- Mer- 

rill.)  $3.00. 

3.  Virginia's    Attitude    Toward    Slavery    and 

Secession.   Mum  ford.  (Longmans,  Green.) 
$2.00. 

4.  Riley  Roses.     Riley.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Chatterbox.     (Dana  Estes.)   $1.50. 

2.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

3.  Teddy   B  and   Teddy  G,   Bear   Detectives. 

Eaton.    (Sterne.)  $1.50. 


NoN- Fiction 

1.  Tremendous   Trifles.     Chesterton.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

2.  Diplomatic  Memoirs.     Foster.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $6.00. 

3.  Journals      of      Ralph      Waldo      Emerson. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $3.50. 

4.  My  Recollections.    Cardigan.  (Lane.)  $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith, 

(Scribner.)    $2.50. 

2.  Jack   Hall   at   Yale.      Camp.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Betty   Wales  &  Co.     Warde.    (Penn   Pub. 

Co.)  $1.25. 


ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Open  Country.    Hewlett.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw.   Chesterton.  (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Orthodoxy.     Chesterton.    (Lane.)   $1.50. 

3.  Out-of-Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.  Van  Dyke. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Why  Worry?    Walton.    (Lippincott.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Jack   Hall   at   Yale.     Camp.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Captain  Chub.    Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Patty's     Pleasure    Trip.       Wells.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 


ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

6.  Lords     of     High     Decision.       Nicholson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.     (Doran.)  ^1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$i.Sa 
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NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Undine.  Fouque.   (Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

2.  Rubaiyat    of    Omar    Khayyam.      (Doran.) 

$5.00. 

3.  The  Arabian   Nights.     Wiggin  and   Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $2.50. 

4.  American   Beauties.     Fisher.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Chatterbox.     (Dana  Estes.)  $1.50. 

2.  Double  Play.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Road  to  Oz.   Baum.  (Riley  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 


NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The  City  That  Is.     Steele.     (Robertson.) 

$1.00. 

2.  California.    Jordan.  (Robertson.)  50  cents. 

3.  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

4.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 


Juveniles 

1.  Arabian      Nights.      Wiggin      and      Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

2.  Captain   Chub.     Barbour.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Colonel  Stories.    Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.    (Doran.)   $1.50. 

2.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Old    Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The     Blue     Bird.       Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.20. 

2.  Angel  and  Star.  Connor.  ( Revel  1.)  50  cents. 

3.  Down   by    Galilee.     Connor.    (Revell.)    50 

cents. 

4.  Romantic  Germany.     Schauffler.     (Century 

Co.)   $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Anne  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Arabian  Nights.     Wiggin  and  Smith. 

(Scribner.)  $2.50. 

3.  Double  Play.    Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Silver    Horde.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Old    Rose  and    Silver.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Bella  Donna.    Hichens.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.    Little.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.    (Doran.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The   (Tailing  of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright 

(Book    Supply  Co.)   $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  Old    Friends.      Winter.      (Moffat,    Yard.) 

$3.00. 

2.  American  Beauties.     Fisher.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $3.00. 

3.  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako.     Service.  (Stern.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Autobiography    of    Nathaniel     S.     Shaler. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   $4.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Arabian     Nights.       Wiggin     and     Smith. 

(Scribner.)   $2.50. 

2.  Jack   Hall   at   Yale.     Camp.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Grimm's     Tales.      Rackham.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $6.00. 


SPOKANE,   WASH. 


Fiction 

1.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Silver  Horde.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply  Co.)  $1.50. 
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5.  Old  Rose  and   Silver.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Cruisers.    Adams.  (Inland  Ptg.  Co.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Columbia  River.     Lyman.    (Putnam.) 

$3.50. 

2.  Kipling.  Pocket  edition.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Riley's  Poems.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Road  to  Oz.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Chatterbox.     (Dana  Estes.)  $1.50. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Fiction 

1.  When  a  Man  Marries.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50. 

2.  Truxton      King.        McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   (Tailing   of   Dan    Matthews.     Wright 

(Book  Supply  Cx).)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Foreigner.    Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

5.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.    Page.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


No  report. 


No  report. 


NoN- Fiction 


Juveniles 


Juveniles 

1.  Anne   of  Avonlca.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny.  McClung.  (Briggs.) 

$1.00.  - 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Fiction 

1.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Bella  Donna.     Hichens.   (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Certain  Rich  Man.    White.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.50. 

6.  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again.    De  Morgan. 

(Holt.)  $1.75. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Tremendous    Trifles.      Chesterton.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

2.  Diplomatic  Memoirs.     Foster.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $6.00. 

3.  My  Recollections.    Cardigan.  (Lane.)  $3.50. 

4.  The  Life  of  the  Bee.    Nfaeterlinck.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.40. 

Juveniles 

I'.  Captain    Chub.     Barbour.      (Century   Co.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Double  Play.     Barbour.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Annapolis  Books.    Beach.  (Penn  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.25. 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Fiction 

1.  The     Foreigner.       Connor.     (Westminster 

Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Truxton    King.      McCutcheon.      (Briggs.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The    Attic    Guest.      Knowles.       (Revell.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Northern  Lights.    Parker.  (Copp.)  $1.50. 

5.  Old    Rose   and    Silver.     Reed.      (Briggs.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   Calling  of   Dan   Matthews.     Wright. 

(McLeod.)   $1.25. 
* 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Ballads  of  a  CHieechako.    Service.  (Briggs.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Songs  of  a  Sourdough.    Service.  (Briggs.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Canada.     Laut     (Briggs.)  $2.00. 


Fiction 

1.  Old    Rose    and    Silver.      Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Anne   of   Avonlea.     Montgomery.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant.     Page.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Foreigner.     Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50. 

5.  Keziah  Coffin.     Lincoln.   (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

6.  Little  Sister  Snow.     Little.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Old   Boston   Days   and   Ways.     Crawford. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $2.50. 

2.  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.     Shel- 

ley.  (Page.)  $3.00. 

3.  Labrador.     Grenfell.    (Macmillan.)   $2.25. 

4.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.    Lucas.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.75. 
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Juveniles 

I.  The   Flopsy   Bunnies.     Potter.      (Wame.) 

50  cents. 
3.  Captain    Chub.     Barbour.      (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 
3.  Betty  Wales  &   Co.     Warde.    (Penn  Pub 

Co.)  »i.2S. 
From   the    above    list    the    six   best-selltng 
books     (fiction)     are    selected    according    to 
the  following  system : 


A  book  standing  i 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  iii  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Foreigner.   Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.50  223 

2.  Little    Sister    Snow.      Little.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.00. 180 

3.  John  Marvel,  Assistant     Page.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50  162 

4.  When     a     Man     Marries.       Rinehart, 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50    156 

5.  Triixton    King.      McCutcheon.    (Dodd. 

Mead.)  $1.50  119 

6.  The   Silver   Horde.     Beach.    (Harper.) 

$1.50    116 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 
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[IMPORTANT      NEW      BOOKS 


Relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain-  Diplomacy 

By  ficar-Adminl  P.  E.  Chadwick  t*.oo  nei,  fBUM'd 


ginning  iinlil  Ibe  dulbreik  o[  the  Spam9h-A]DeH«n  W«r,     Thii  import- 
ant Iwak  gives  the  lividly-told  and  deeply  intcrclting  Hory  of  a  "ccnlurr    ^^ 
of  diplomtlic  ill-fcrling."  in  wbich  (he  trouble  over  Honda,  Napokon'a    g^ 


American  Prose  Masters 

By  W.  C  BfowneJI  *i-50  «<■(,/•««(■"■  J,  li-65 

miKkl   anil   a    (kiinlil   of   clirily.    suppleness,    and 
bavr    ihe    aaving    sens*    of    buitipr." — Tbe    Indt- 

Lasi  Poems 

By  Gwrj*  rtertdith      »i-2S  "<';  /•""ro"',  »i.3S 

■■Slrikinii  cv.dtn«  of  a  kwn,  sonliniied  intifesl  in 
life,  and  a  turiom,  ipirilual  in.igbt."— «™   I'ur* 

TKe  White  Bees 

By  Hiwy  v»i»  Dyiw       V-iS  h«.  peitr-aid.  $I.6S 

he  know*  how  lo  lay  a  flympalhetic  finger  on  each 


TrainUlcd  by  W'illi^ton  S.  Hough  and  VV,  I 
Glh»n.     SJ.OO  HCC  poitpmd.  il.il 

"A  cl™t«  or  more  Interesting  ilalement  o 
hal  lubnsteil  belwMn  ibp  grtal  ph 


Success  in  Music  and  How  it  is  Won 

By  Henry  T.  Finck.    With  ■  chspttr  by  Padenwiki 


Landscape  Punting       By  sirgc  Harrbon 

With   24  fnll-pai*  il/HjIroIiUHi.     tl.JO   nr!,-  feU- 

/raid.  JI.6S 

book  T  have  ever  read,"—/.  Aldm  Wtir. 


Latter  Day  Problems  ^^^'^ 


ent    (o    every    n»n-i    own    lite    Iban     Profea* 
j'lgblin."— Affu-  Verk  Cemmercial. 

Poems  Written  in  Early  Youth 

y  Gtorgt  Meredith        Jl  .SO  nri:  FnHpaid.  %\  .6 
His  early  am!   litfle-known   vcTK.  infinite    in  i 


Posson  Jone'  and'Pere  Raphael         By  oeorje  w.  Ctbit 


Life  Histories  of  Northern  Animals      ""^ ^'^^^^ 

■ I-.-  and  560  dnmius-  by  Ihr  nvlhtT.    2  vuli.,  118, DO  nrt;  nt^cMiage 

..  .1  Pu'  lia>  done  it  liellrr,"  -  F.  M.  Clmfniim. 

\1    T    [l.iirN.n.v.  n.i-,;-r-r  ,1/  Bron.T  Zeologieal  Park,  uyi:  "Really  great 


CHARLES       SCRIBNER'S      SONS 

Pltue  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advcrliMrt, 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW    IMPORTATIONS 


IN  ENGLISH  HOMES.    Thira  Series 

The  Architectural  Character,  Furniture  and  Adornments  of  Some  of  the  Most  Notable  Houses  of 
England.  '  Historically  depicted  from  photographs  specially  taken  by  Charles  Latham.  Third  Series. 
With  about  400  beautiful  illustrations.     4to,  $15.00  net. 

A  new  series  of  these  beautiful  views  of  famous  English  homes  and  their  interiors,  furnishing  a  wealth 
of  new  material  for  the  architect,  decorator,  and  lover  ot  artistic  surroundings.  This  third  volume  treats 
particularly  of  the  English  Palladian  School  of  Architecture. 

PEAKS  AND  GLACIERS  OF  NUN  KUN 

A  Record  op  Pioneer- Exploration  and  Mountaineering  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya.  By  Fanny  Bullock 
Workman  and  William  Hunter  VV^orkman.     With  map  and  92  illustrations.     Large  8vo.     $4.50  net. 

Another  valuable  and  fascinating  volume  on  climbing  in  high  altitudes,  by  these  accomplished  and 
daring  explorers. 

THE  "TOPICAL"  PICKWICK 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By  Charles  Dicke.ns.  With  the  43  original  illustra- 
tions, and  223  additional  pictures  of  originals  of  characters  and  places,  scenes  and  incidents;  curious 
topical  illustrations,  references,  analogies  and  facsimiles.  Collected  and  annotated  by  C.  Van  Noorden 
2  vols.     Large  8vo,  $7.00  net. 

An  ideal  and  definitive  *'extra-illustrated"  edition  for  all  lovers  of  the  immortal  Pickwick. 

THE  DIVINE  MINSTRELS 

A  Narrative  op  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist  With  His  Companions.  By'  Augustus  Bailly. 
Translated  by  Ernest  Barnes.  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece  after  Gerard  David's  S.  Francis. 
12mo,  $L25  net. 

"Lovers  of  pure  literature  owe  a  debt  of  deep  thanks  to  the  translator  of  this  charming  romance." — 
Academy.  "A  sjrmpathetic  and  skilful  rendering.  .  .  .  Would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  any  lover  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  mediaeval  saints." — Guardian. 

LETTERS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Rogf.r  Ingfen.     With  42  portraits  and  illustrations.     2  vols.     8vo,  $6.00  net. 

These  volumes  comprise  the  most  important  contribution  to  Shelley  literature  that  has  appeared  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  This  collection  consists  of  about  450  letters  gathered  from  every  available  source, 
some  of  which  have  only  been  privately  published,  while  many  have  not  appeared  in  print  before. 

THE  RETURN  OF  LOUIS  XVIII 

From  the  French  of  Gilbert  Stenger.  By  Mrs.  ""Rodolph  Stawell.  With  12  full-page  illustrations. 
8vo,  $3.00  net. 

A  study  of  the  Bourbons  on  their  return  to  France  after  25  years  of  exile,  full  of  interest  and  of 
contrast  between  the  life  and  thought  of  these  princes  and  of  the  defeated  Emperor  and  his  court. 

VENICE  AND  HER  TREASURES 

By  Hugh  A.  Douglas.  With  Notes  on  the  Pictures  by  Maud  Cruttwell  and  75  illustrations.  16mo, 
$1.50  net. 

A  most  useful  and  well  illustrated  hand-book  to  the  art  treasures  and  buildings  of  this  wonderful  city. 

BYRON :  THE  LAST  PHASE 

By  Richard  Edgcumbe.     8vo,  $3.00  net. 

An  important  volume  on  Byron's  last  years,  the  result  of  40  years  of  close  and  enthusiastic  study. 

LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS 

From  William  of  Wykeham  to  Sir  William  Chambers.  By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist. 
Soc.,  author  of  "The  Squares  of  London,"  "The  Private  Palaces  of  London,"  etc.  With  48  full-page 
portraits  and  illustrations.     (Library  of  Art.)     Square   12mo,  $2.00  net. 

Recently  issued  in  "The  Library  of  Art" — William  Blake.  By  Basil  de  Selincourt.  The  School  of 
Madrid.      By  A.  de  Blreute  y  Moret.     Each   vol.  illustrated,  $2.00  net. 

BAEDEKER'S  MEDITERRANEAN  GUIDES 

.Ml  with   maps,   plans,  panoramas,   etc. 

Spain  and  Portugal      .      .     $4.80       Italv  (Central)    .      .      .      .     $2.25       Greece $2.40 

France  (Southern)  .      .      .       2.70      Italy   (Southern)      ...        1.80       Palestine  and  Syria      .      .       3.60 
Italy  (Northern)       .      .      .        2.40       Italy  (Selected  and  Cond.)       2.40       Egypt 4.50 
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Chairacter 

^  is   one    of  the   most  difficult  attributes  to  define  but   it 
expresses  a  great  deal. 

fl  The  Century  Magazine  has  character. 

4  It  is  this  quality  which  makes  it  a  stimulating^ 
influence  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 

Q  Its   well-chosen  articles,    not  sensational  but 
entertaining,  important  and  authoritative — 

fl  Its  brilliant  fiction,  reflecting  the  best  in  mod- 
em literature — 

4  Its  beautiflil  art,  delighting  the  eye  with  the 

work  of  great  painters —  ' 

^  All  these  bear  the  impress  of  that  high  character  which 
makes  it  a  liberal  education  to  read 

T-J-^CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 

^Fascinatingly  entertaining;  cultured,  dignified,  and  refined. 

^  You  will  be  surprised  by  the  great  number  of  its  rich  contents 
which  are  of  real  interest  and  entertainment  to  you. 

Single  copies,  35  cents. 

Yearly  sul>stri[>ti(ms,  St.OO. 

At  all  the  best  book-stores  and  news-stands. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

A     BOY       ^  BOOK  FOR  GROWN-UPS 


HARPER'S 


By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

With  fifty  illustrations  by  Rose  O'NeilL 

Here  is  **Binks'*  again.  He  was  loved  and  admired  from  Maine  to  California  in  "The 
Memoirs  of  a  Baby.'*  He's  a  little  l)it  older  and  funnier — very  much  funnier — in  this  new 
story.  Readers  who  loved  him  and  the  Wilbour  family  will  be  glad  to  follow  their  further 
adventures.  They  will  be  equally  delighted  to  know  that  the  illustrations  for  "The 
Biography  of  a  Boy"  are  to  be  made  by  Rose  O'Neill.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  fl.50. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

By  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 

Member  of  the  Polk- Lore  Society,  London 

With  six  pictures  dy  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  and  with  photographs. 

**These  legends  are  of  my  finding,  not  of  my  making,  they  ate  genuine  folk*lore  stories,'*  says  the 
author.  Kach  one  has  grown  from  some  obscure,  curious,  or  traj^ical  circumstance.  Taking  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  through  the  years,  the  legends  have  been  built  up  into  stories  satisfying  to  the  popu- 
lar heart,  which  make  most  interesting  narratives  as  Mr.  Janvier  presents  them.    The  author  began  this 

collection  of  legends  in  Monterey,  twenty-five  years  ago.     Octavo,  Cloth,  Untrimmed  Edges^  $l.$u  net. 

• 

THE    SILVER    HORDE       By  rex  beach 

That  this  new  book  by  the  author  of  **The  Harrier"  and  "The  Spoilers"  should  leap  quickly  into 
place  among  the  best-selling  novels  was  to  be  expected.  That  it  should  remain  there  is  due  solely  to  the 
sheer  power  and  merit  of  the  story.  "Neither  Kipling  nor  Zola  has  created  a  more  human  adventuress 
-Cherry  Malotte,  soldier  of  ihe  frontier!  "    Illustrated,    l^ost  Svo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 


ANN  VERONICA 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

For  the  first  time — completely  and  brilliantly— is 
told  the  story  of  that  unrest  in  the  modern  woman 
we  see  every  day.  Besides  all  else,  a  remarkable 
love  romance  is  unfolded.  Ann  Veronica  is  a  young 
girl  who  rebels  against  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
her  by  a  prudish  father  and  a  conventional  aunt. 
She  wants  to  really  live— to  be  a  human  being. 
This  is  her  story.    Fost  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  M). 


NORTHERN  LIGHTS 

By  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

The  au'hor  savs:  "Beginning  with  the  days  long 
before  civilization,  this  work  covers  the  period 
since  the  Koyal  North-West  Mounted  Police  and 
the  Pullman  car  first  startled  the  early  pioneer,  and 
either  sent  him  farther  north,  or  turned  him  into  a 
humdrum  citizen." 

77/^  Chiisfian  Advocate  says:  "Wonderful  power 
and  insight  take  the  reader  straight  to  the  time  and 
the  place."    J/lusf rated.    Post  Si'O,  Cloth,  $2.M. 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  KENNETH  GALT 

By  WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Here  is  the  power  and  the  feelin^r  which  alone  the  successful  novelist  commands.  This  new  novel 
has  all  the  keen  insight  into  the  shadowy  depths  of  "Ann  Boyd"  and  all  the  c^uaint  human  touches  that 
gave  "Abner  Daniel"  its  great  success.  The  scene-  as  it  sri<»uld  be— is  again  rural  Georgia,  /'ost  Svo, 
Cloth,  $1 .10. 


BEASLEY'S    CHRISTMAS    PARTY 


By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

It  wasn't  a  party  at  all  as  one  understands  such  thintrs.  The  story  is  just  as  unusual  as  the  party — a 
story  that  only  Booth  Tarkington  could  have  written -woven  of  filmv  laceries  of  fancv,  of  delicately  tinted 
injaginings,  of  fine  enchantments,     frontispiece  and  illustrations  in  three  colors.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

HARPER   &   BROTHERS 
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..ANTHONY-PAMaSSEl 

Surprises 

A  thrilling  tale  of  mystery  and  adventure,  in  which  a  street  singer,  a  hunch- 
back, and  a  famous  English  statesman  had  their  fortunes  strangely  linked. 

niDslrated  by  WUl  Foster.    $U0.    Tblrd  PrlnUna 


OTHER  JANUART  AND  FEBRUART  FICTION 


THE  UP  GRADE 


By  Wilder  Goodwin 


A  powerful  story  of  the  Southwest  having  for  its  theme  man's  regeneration 
from  weakness  and  failure.  (Id  PrlallMO->    Illiutratc*  I^  Cta.  Cnrnwald.    n^M 

THE  SNARE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE      ay  warn,  e.  Buckley 

Far   su[)erii)r   to  the  average  tale  of  mystery  in  novelty  of  conception  an<l  in 
lUualrated  bjr  Arlknr  E.  Becber.    (1.90 


OVER  THE  QUICKSANDS 


Miss  Ray's  best  writ 
situation  in  a  masterly  ii 


By  Anna  Chapln  Ray 

1  and  strongest  story,  in  which  she  handles  a  difficult 
incr.  Froallitplcce  by  Harriet  Roosevelt  RIciiarda.  t\SA 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston 
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Have  You  Read  It? 


The  Rosary 

By  Florence  L.  Barclay 

"/^NCE  in  a  long  while  there  appears  a  story  like 
^— '  T;6e7?(?jd:r)',  in  which  there  is  but  one  adventure, 
"the  love  of  the  two  real  persons  superbly  capable  of 
"love,  the  sacrifices  they  make  for  it,  the  sorrows  it 
"brings  them,  the  exceeding  reward.  This  can  only 
"be  done  by  a  writer  of  feeling,  of  imagination,  and 
"of  the  sincerest  art.  When  it  is  done,  something  has 
"been  done  that  justifies  the  publishing  business, 
"refreshes  the  heart  of  the  reviewer,  strengthens  faith 
"in  the  outcome  of  the  great  experiment  of  putting 
"humanity  on  earth.  T/>e  Rosary  is  a  rare  book,  a 
"source  of  genuine  deHght." — T6e  Syracuse  Post. 


-/ir  AH  'Boo-Kselters.    $1.35  net.    {$1.50  hy  mail) 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WHISPERING  PINES 


This  is  one  of  the  best  detective  stories  ever 
written,  in  which  the  popular  author  of  "The 
Leavenworth  Case"  reaches  the  culmination  of  her 
peculiar  powers. 

Imagine  the  situation! 

A  rambling  old  country  house  surrounded  by 
pines.  Enter  a  man  at  midnight,  believing  it  de- 
serted. He  sees  a  beautiful  girl  come  down  the 
stairs  and  depart.  Upstairs  he  finds  her  sister,  his 
fiancee,  strangled.  As  he  bends  over  the  lifeless 
body,  enter  the  police,  sunmioned  by  a  mysterious 
call.     He  is  arrested. 

Those  who  delight  in  the  solving  of  complicated  stories  of  crime  will  find 
their  interest  whetted  by  the  puzzling  situation  set  forth,  and  that  interest  will 
not  abate  for  one  instant  as  they  follow  step  by  step,  alternately  impelled 
and  bsifiled,  the  windings  and  twistings  of  the  story  that  lead  through 
mystery  to  light. 

At  all  Booksellers.     $IJ0 

New  York  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S   SONS  London 
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Important  New  Macmillan  Books 


TRAVEL 


Dr.  SvM  Hedia's  Trats-Himaiaya 

Oucovcrie*  mad  AdTMitarc*  in  Tibet 

**The  worUl  owcn  a  large  debt  to  Dr.  Svcn 
Ilcdin  for  the  story  he  has  given  us  about 
that  wild,  mysterious  country  of  Tibet.  It 
is  a  .  .  .  well-told  story  of  startling  ex- 
periences, exciting  adventures  and  wonder- 
ful achievements,  which,  though  it  comes  to 
us  in  a  very  modest  form,  impresses  upon 
us  that  Dr.  Hedin  could  not  have  made  the 
journey  he  describes  if  he  had  not  been  a 
courageous,  r>ersistent,  clever  man,  an  ac- 
complished (liplomat,  and  a  born  explorer." 
— New  York  Times. 
In  two  volumes,  handsomely  illustrated, 
$7.50  net. 


REUGION 


The  Religion  of  tlie  Cliinese 

Dr.  J.  J.  M.  DeG ROOT'S  companion  vol- 
ume to  Dr.  Jevons'  Introduct.on  to  the 
Study  of  Comf^arative  Religion. 

Religion  in  the  Making 

A  Stu«ly  in  I:tiblical  Sociology.  By  S.AM- 
UEL  C;.  SMITH,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Religions  of  the  Far  East 

By  hokacp:  g.  uxderwood. 

The  Development  of  Religion 

By  IRVI.NG  KING.  An  inquiry  as  to  w/iy 
certain  attitudes  of  mind  apj>ear  and  why 
they    find   expression   in    religious   practices. 

All  of  the  above  are  ready  or  on  the  press. 


HISTORY 


Dr.  Rhodes's  Historical  Essays 

**l)r.  Rhodes  has  not  only  a  wide  range 
of  knowledge,  the  power  of  apt  quotation, 
and  a  v.xst  mine  of  liistorical  allusions,  but 
he  is  also  master  of  a  strong  anrl  ititcr<*sting 
style.  The  result  is  a  hook  full  of  informa- 
tion and  a  pleasure  to  read."  Boston 
Transcript. 

Cloth,  «r<7.  $2.25   net;  pnstpnd.  $2.40. 

The  Last  American  Frontier 

A  new  volviim-  of  vti>rit's  fr«tin  .\tnrri<an 
history   by    I'RKDKRIC   L.    I'AXSO.W 

Illuttratcd,    \li)io.      Xcitrly    ready. 


I 

POLITICS 


The 


of  Anericai  Uf  0 


By  HERBERT  CROLY.  is  steadily  gain- 
ing wide  recognition  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  present-day  politics.  President 
Schurman  of  Cornell  C'niversity  writes:  "I 
have  found  the  book  exceedingly  stimulat- 
ing .  .  .it  has  the  immense  attraction  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  now  most  pronrinent 
in  the  mind  not  only  of  thoughtful  citi- 
zens, but  one  might  almost  say  ot  the  Ameri- 
can  people." 

Cloth,  Svo.  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.14. 


The  Spirit  of  Anerica 


By  HEXRY  VAX  DYKE.  Princeton 
University.  The  substance  of  his  impor- 
tant interpretation  of  the  American  spirit  by 
an  American  to  Frenchmen  at  the  Sorbonne. 
It  is  based  upon  its  author's  conviction 
that  **the  ideals,  moral  convictions  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  people  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  history." 

Cloth,  Stf>.      Ready  very  shortly. 


LITERATURE 


Essays  on  Modern  Novelists 

By  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS,  Yale 
University.  An  exceedingly  attractive  and 
sound  <liscussion  of  the  work  of  a  number 
of  modern  novelists,  including  William  De 
.Morgan,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Kipling, 
Bjornson,  Ollivant.  etc. 

Cloth,    \2»to,   $1.50;   postpaid,    $1.59 

A  Group  of  English  Essayists 
of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

By  PROFESSOR  C.  T.  WINCHESTER. 
Wcslcyan  I'niversity.  A  pleasant  renewal 
of  acquaintance  with  the  early  masters  of 
the.  elusive  art  of  the  essayist,  a  form  of 
literature  always  suggestive  of  the  friendly 
intimate  charm. 

Cloth.   12 wo.    Ready  January   I9th. 


CHARITY 


Miss  Conyngton's  How  to  Help 

A  revised,  enlarged  edition  of  this  practi- 
cal manual  of  charity,  helpful  to  any  one 
who  from  a  sense  of  responsibility  desires 
to  lessen  others'  want;  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  "friendly  visitor"  or  official  of  or- 
ganized benevolence,  as  a  sane,  efficient 
hook  on  a  difficult  subject. 
Cloth.   \Jnio,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.63. 


OUR  FIRST  IMPORTANT  NOVEL  OF  1910 

Gertrude  Atherton's  TOWER  OF  IVORY 


J  copy  of  our  nczv  Ii>t  of  forth  lomi/ig  books  and  supplement  to  our  current  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  with  pleasure  on  receipt  of  a  request  for  it  addressed  to  THE  MACMILLAN 
COM  PANT,  64-66  Ffth  Avenue,  New  Tork, 
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LtPPlNCOTT'S     SUCCESSFUL     NEW    BOOKS 


NOW  FOR  THE  SOUTH  POLE 


The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic 

By  ERNEST  H.  SHACKLETON,   C.V.O. 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  OF  THE  SHACKLETON  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION.  1907-1909 

'Thc'dcIiilcJ  accounl  uf  Ihc  eUijuks  of  the 


Hunting  in  British  East  Africa 


History  of  the  Fan 

Br  a.  WOOUSCItOFT  RHEAD.  R.E. 


(u'lhor  liuring  llir  wint^ei  of"i907-im.    He  hunled  I    9|";"mcns    lein-cscnlcd    have    In™    sccurtil'    fr;im 

over  much  the  tame  comilry  Mr.  Hoosevell  »  now  1    pnvalc  lourcea  hercloforc  unavailable,  making  Ihis 

covering   and  returned  wilK  one  of  the  moM  enteo-  "  t«"l"f 'y  '«=  bvok. 

live  and  beaulitul  coUeclioniof  African  trophiei  ,.TJ'*    f''''"™    "    limited    (o    ISO   copies    for    the 

jet  fallen  lo  the  rifle  of  one  man.  '-"i"''  ="'"■ 


NOVELS    TO    READ 

In  Ambush 

By  MARIE  VAN  VORST 

of  llie*woTfrihe  fi^re  of^dcadly' enmity  as  il  eniils 
between  men,  the  thrill  of  (he  gtming   table,  and 


Bronson  of  the  Rabble 

By  ALBERT  E.  HANCOCK 

A  Stimni  RomuCD  of  Otd  PbUidelphia- 


AND    RECOMMEND 

ROBERT  HICHENS'  GREATEST  NOVEL 


Bella  Donna 


'Kim '  u  India  ' ' 


qA  Powerful  Story 
of  the  Deaert  and 
the  Wonderful  Val- 
ley of  the  Nitr. 


■•A  remarkable  piece  of  work,  a?  noteworthy  in 
s  iv4y  a<  ■The  (iar.len  nf  -Mlah"  or  'The  Call  of 
ic    Blood.' '■—i'o II   Francisco   Chrcicle. 


J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  CO., 


FloMe  incnUou  TUK  UiMKtlAH  uk  vicUitifi  Ui  wliuiU 
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A  Village  of  Vagabonds 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Aulhor  of  "Parisians  Out  of  Doors,"  "In  London  Town,"  etc 

^7T  A  tale  laid  in  the  quaini  and  charming  village  of  Pont  du  Sable  in  Normandy — a  tale 

VJI  ol  picturesque  and  unforgettable  types,  of  active  life  andtendei'  romance.      Al  almost 

the  first  page  the  reader  finds  himself  charmed  by  the  warmth  and  nearness  of  these 

human,  lovable  personalities.  ^^^^^^^^^  It   is   a   fascinating   piece   of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

color  by      ^^^^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^  FUcd  price. 

F.  Hopklnion  Smith  ;^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

also  pFri  diawinga^^^^^^^^^  w  «  ^^^^^^^^^  potlagi  12c. 

"*""""■'■  .^^^        Lord 

Loveland 
Discovers  America 

B;  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILUAMSON 


AalhoToj 

"Set  in  Silver, " 

"Lady  Betly  Acfosi  the  Walei 

"The  Princeu  Virginia," 


fl 


raphy  of  a 
Soldier-Sailor- 
Ditch-digger- Min 
er-Social  ist-  Preach  cr 


Lady  Betty's  cousin,  the, Marquis  of  Loveland,  sets  out  from  E^gli 
discover  an  American  heiress.  But  his  first  discovery  in  America 
his  title  is  discredited,  and  his  money  and  wardrobe  gone ;  so  he  is  fc 
(voik  his  own  way  from  the  bottom  up.  From  a  position  one  winli 
ight,  without  an  overcoat,  on  the  "Bread  Line"  he  struggles  along  until 
^  the  real  man  in  him  comes  out  on  lop.  fit  to  discover  the  real  Amer- 
jirl ;  so  thai  ailct  all.  the  "  di»coveries  "  of  Lord  Loveli 
America  prove  him  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  his 
"  Ijdy  Belty." 

Eighl  color  iUushalions  by  George  Biehi 
FaeJpHa,  $1.20,  poKoge  1 2i 


id  to 
that  i 
ed   , 


ALEXANDER  IRVINE'S 


"From  the  Bottom  Up" 

Sixlcen  ilhitraiiof,,.      !^et  pric^.  SI.  50.  postage  15c. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY.  133  East  16th  St,  New  York 

p.  S.-Our  -Goidt  to  Gocd  Boobs"  sm!  (rtr  ufon  rfqnrsl. 
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Ready  in  February 
Grant  Showerman's  Widi  die  Professor 

By  the  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     Probable  price,  $1.25  net. 

Readers  of  several  of  the  best  magazines  have  discovered  in  Professor  Showerman  a  teacher  who 
irradiates  his  philosophv  with  humor.  Some  of  the  eleven  essavs  in  this  volume  are:  "The  Strange  Case 
of  Dr.  Scholarship  and  Mr.  Homo/'  "The  Professor's  Salary  is  Saved  by  Grace."  "The  Professor  Goes 
to  Church/'  "The  Professor  Spends  an  Evening  Out,"  "Midnight  on  the  Roof-Garden." 

John  Erskine's  Leading  American  Novelists 

In  the  "Leading  Americans"  series,  uniform  with  R.  M.  Johnston's  "Leading  American  Soldiers,"  By 
the  author -of  "The  Elizabethan   Lyric.*'     Probable  price,  $1.75   net.  ' 

Critical  biographies  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Cooper,  Simms,  Hawthorne,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
and  Bret  Harte.  Each  author  is  treated  separately,  but  attention  is  paid  to  the  continuous  development 
of  the  novel  in  America.  The  attempt  is  made  to  explain  by  analysis  of  each  masterpiece  the  reasons  for 
its  fame,  and  its  present  importance  as  an  imaginative  record  of  life. 

Beulah  Marie  Dix's  Allison's  Lad  and  Odier  Martial  Interludes 

Bv  the  co-author  of  "The  Road  to  Yesterday,"  the  author  of  "The  Making  of  Christopher  Ferringham," 
etc.     Probable  price,  $1.25  net. 

These  one  act  plavs,  Allison's  Lad.  The  Hundredth  Trick,  The  Weakest  Link,  The  Snare  and  the 
Fowler,  The  Captain  of  the  Gate,  The  Dark  of  the  Dawn,  depict  six  stirring  war  episodes.  Five  of  them 
occur  at  night,  and  most  of  them  in  the  dread  pause  betore  some  mighty  conflict. 

H.  T.  Stephenson's  The  Elizabethan  People 

Bv  HENRY  THEW  STEPHENSON,  of  Indiana  University,  author  of  "Shakespeare's  London."  With 
over  70  illustrations,   largely  from   old  prints.     Probable  price,  $2.00   net 

A  vivid  account   of  Shakespeare's  fellow-citizens  by  an  authority   in  this  field. 

J.  L.  KeUogsfs  The  Shellfish  Industries 

By  the  Professor  of  Biology  in  Williams  College.  (American  Nature  Series.)  Illustrated.  Probable 
price,  $2.00  net.  Covers  the  classification,  structure,  life-histories  and  habits  of  our  food  mollusks,  with 
a  comparison  of  culture  methods. 

Recently  Issued 
Yung  Wing's  My  Life  in  China  and  America 

With  portrait,  8vo,  $2.50  net,  by  mail,  $2.65. 

The  author's  account  of  his  early  life  in  China,  his  education  at  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in^  1854 
(LL.D.,  1876),  his  return  to  China  and  adventures  during  the  Taiping  rebellion,  his  intimate  association 
with  Tsang  Kwoh  Fan  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  finally  his  great  work  tor  the  "Chinese  Educational  Move- 
ment"  furnish  highly  interesting  and  gooa   reading. 

"It  is  his  native  land  that  is  always  the  great  heroic  character  on  the  stage  his  mind  surveys;  and  his 
mental  grasp  is  as  wide  as  his  domiciliation.  A  great  life  of  action  and  reflection  and  the  experiences  of  two 
hemispheres.  It  is  not  so  much  a  knowledge  of  isolated  facts  that  is  to  be  got  from  the  book  as  an  under- 
standing of  the  character  of  the  Chinese  race." — Hartford  Courant. 

Fiction 
De  Morgan's  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again 

By  the  author  of  "Joseph  Vance,"  " Alice- for-short,"  and  "Somehow  Good."     $1.75. 

"In  no  earlier  volume  has  the  author  shown  a  wider  knowledge  of  human  t^rpes,  a  deeper  sympathy  with 
human  foibles  and  sorrows.  But  it  is  especially  and  all  the  time  his  understanding  of  the  little  things  of  life 
that  will  remain  his  best  claim  to  be  remembered." — The  Bookman. 

"William  De  Morgan  at  his  very  best." — The  Independent. 

William  R.  Hereford's  The  Demagog 

An  absorbing  romance  of  newspaper  and  political   life  to-day.     Second   printing.     $1.50. 

"Instinct  with  the  life  of  to-day,  and  parts  of  this  story  arc  recounted  with  a  verve  and  power  that 
fairly  sweep  the  reader  off  his  feet.  .  .  .  The  chapter  entitled  'Wormwood'  is  a  remarkable  picture  .  .  . 
worthy  to  stand  by  itself. as  a  human  vignette  portrayed  with  remarkable  poetic  insight.  The  Convention 
chapter  is  another  tour  de  force." — The  Bookman.  ...,,,         ,  ,  .        . 

"Distinctly  a  tale  for  the  times.  As  a  discussion  of  current  politics  the  book  makes  something  the  wmc 
appeal  as  'The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling.'  Substantial  and  meritorious  and  repays  a  reading."— 5^ii|rn*/a 
Republican. 


Eva  Lathbury's  The  Sinking 

A  novel  of  the  London  stage  to-day,  by  the  author  of  "The  Long  Gallery."     $1.50. 

"A  novel  of  unusual  power  .  .  .  highly  impressive.  I  think  the  book  is  not  only  an  ex- 
tremely fine  novel  but  that  it  will  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  Every  one  ought  to  read  it.  — 
Professor  Wiiliam  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale. 

Henry^  Holt  &  Company  n  e'^w  "VrIJ 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiaere.  
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FOR    THE    HOME    LIBRARY 

Wood's  (James)  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

From  ancient  and  modern  English  and  foreign  sources.    The  sayings  of  wise  men  in 
their  bearing  on  Life,  Literature,  Speculation,  Science,  Art,  Religion  and  Morals,  especially 
on  the  modern  aspect  of  them.     Selected  and  compiled  by  the  editor  of  Nuttall's  Standard 
.  Dictionary,  alphabetically  arranged.     With  a   topical  index. 

30,000  pregnant  and  suggestive  Thoughts  and  Aphorisms  from  the  world's  great  minds. 
One  handsome  8vo  vol.,  cloth,  net  $2.00 ;  postpaid  $2.20 ;  three-quarter  morocco,  very 
choice,  $4.50. 

OTHER  MEN'S  MINDS 

Seven  thousand  choice  extracts  on  History,  Science,  Philosophy.  Religion,  etc.,  selected 
from  the  standard  authorship  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  classified  in  alphabetical  order. 
By  E.  Pavies,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  binding,  price  $1.50  postpaid. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  MIND 

A  choice   among   the  best  poems,   from    1552  to  1850,  made  by  Alice  Meynell.     With 
.notes.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  postpaid  $1.00. 

HORACE'S  ODES 

The  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires  and  Epistles,  in  verse.  Translated  by  the  most  eminent 
English  scholars  and  poets,  with  an  index  giving  the  translator,  etc. 

♦Probably  the  best  one-volume  edition   of   this  most  modern  of  the  classical  writers 
'extant     i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  75  cents  postpaid. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS 

OR 

MIRTH  AND  MARVELS 

'  By  THOMAS   INGOLDSBY,   Esquire 

With  a  portrait  and  eighteen  illustrations  by  Cruikshank.  Leech,  etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  75  cents:  also  an  edition  in  the  "Albion  Poets,"  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50;  ditto, 
three-quarter  morocco,  $3.00. 

♦Probably  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and  quoted  collections  of  rhyme,  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  humor,  but  also  for  their  wonderful  versification.  A  book  that  will  be 
extracted  from  for  ever. 

*Of  all  booksellers;  or  sent  by  mail   on  receipt  of  prices  quoted  by  the  publishers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  36  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
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From  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company's  List 

Pierre  de  Coulevain's 

ON  THE,  BRANCH 

{English  Version) 
By    ALYS    HALLARD 

From  THE  115th  FRENCH  EDITION 

12me.    Cloth,  $1.25  net 

** Ob  the  Branch,"  now  in  its  i35tii  edition,  in  France,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  novel  ever  written  in  France  by  a  woman.  It  is  the  intimate  story,  told  in 
the  first  person,  of  a  woman  of  charm  and  cultivation  who  chooses  to  live,  homeless,  a  life 
of  morbid  introspection.  The  story  of  her  jeturjD  to  .a  happier  state  of  mind  is  told  with 
rare  sympathy  and  delicacy. 

The  Tyrant 

A  New  Novel 
By  MR5.  HENRY  D£  LA  PASTURE 

Author  of  "Peter's  Mother,**   "The  Lonely  Lady  ^f  Grosvenor  S^vare,**  A*TJ\c  Gre^  Knight,**  e^c. 

12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25  net 

**A  singularly  appealing  novel,  which  is  written  in  a  simple,  enfprce^  ^tyle,  that  o^rries  c9nviqtion/' — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"The  story  is  thoroughly  readable.     Ijt  ^s  well  itdd." — N/ew  York  Sun. 

"The  Tomance  is  fresh  and  sweet  and  wholesome  as  the  Welsh  borderland  country  which  ^(^n^  its 
setting,  its  general  atmospheo-e  being  that  of  purity  and  exacted  morals/' — Chicago  Recofrd-Herald. 

"Mrs.  I)e  la  Pasture's  .books  are  ajways  4cli«htful  reading,  iind  this  <one  is  no  exception  ,to  the 
T\x\c."— New  York  Herald.  •    e.    .  .  r    <-  .       .  .      ••t...    (      „ 

"An  exceptionally  movmg  and  plausible  sX.ory."-  —Boston   Transcript. 

*•  I  he  strongest  and,  on  the  whole^  most  ;pleasing^f  Mrs.  licnry  De 'la  Pasture's  ivories.  .  .  .  FuW  of 
sympathetic  studies  of  human  nature.  The  author  has  ah  unusual  art  of  actualizing  her  types  ,pf:jpt||i|jf> 
acter  and  experience,  and  has  made  a  story  which  is  well  worth  while.'" — C ongregationalisi. 


Volume  111  Now  Ready^ — Completing  the  \Vork 

A  Neiv  History  of  Painting 

in  Italy 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCA5ELLE 

iEdited  and  Supplemented  with  Notes  by  Edward  Hutton 

3  Volumes*  $5.00  .Net  per  Volume 

Early  Christian  Art  to  Giotto  and  His  Followers. 

The  Sienese  School  of  t|he  XIV  Centqry  and  the  Florentine  School 

lof  the  XV  Century. 
The  Florentine,  Umbrian  and  Sienese  Schools  of  the  XV  Centurv. 


Vdlume     1. 
Volume   II. 


Volume  III. 

"VVherever  there  is  an  art  lover  this  comprehensive  work  should  find  a  place  on  the  library  shelves." — 
John  Vance  Cheney. 

"A  veritable  treasure  house  of  artistic  information,  invaluable  to  students."  -Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

In  this  edition  the  text  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle  is  brought  up  to  date — 
and  supplemented  by  notes. 

The  latest  discoveries  and  recent  critical  opinions  are  noted;  and  the  volumes  are  so 
generously  illustrated  that  the  student  is  able  to  get  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  the  text. 

Mr.  Hutton's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  the  value  and  authority  of  the  new  matter. 


E.  p.  DUnON  &  COMPANY.  31  West  Twenty-third  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Novels  by  Robert  W.  Chambers 

THE  NEW  BOOK  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  THIS  SPRING 

THE  GREEN  MOUSE 


Illustrat£ii  iy 
Edmund  Frederick 


12nio,  cloth,  S1.S0 


A  novel  founded  on  a  most  whimsically  entertaining  notion  of  a  wire- 
less machine  that  catches  and  brings  into  contact  the  psychic  waves 
emanating  from  persons  of  opposite  sex. 

If  you  wiO  send  lu  a  check  (or  $  1 3.00  we  wffl  tend  you  the 
foDowiDg  ten  boolu  by  Mr.  Chamben,  postpaid,  and  abo 
a  copy  of  "  The  Green  Mouse"  ai  looa  u  it  ii  publiahed. 


The  Danger  Mark 

Thii  new  UC.CIY  i.uv.:L  i>cc3cr>tB  lOQlhcr  •>de  of 
■he  wonderful  art  of  Mr.  Lhainber,,                 >I.SO 

Special  Messenger 

The  romantic  love  slory  of  a  woman  spjr  in  the 

The  Firing  Line 

Amid  Wk  swial  Mhirl  it  Palm  Reach  is  enacEed 
the  pro¥«"da'l  turb'ull;nl"cum"l.  "      ""    ""'iMo 

Some  Ladies  in  Haste 

The  story  of  lomc  maids,  some  men  and  >■><!>- 

The  Younger  Set 

A  Rlowing  lovi-  slury  wjtli  lliis  lli™t:  lh»  safety 

The  Fighting  Chance 

Th.  lovr  ttcry  n(  „  rich  juium  man  with  an  m- 

lole 

novd'tbal  has 'appeared  in  recciit  yean.     A  light 
comedy,  brimful  of  happy  situations.                >1.Z5 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Ihc  deft  hnnd  that  has  ;nun  so  many  other  ro- 
nMTic,  s  1.;.^  woven  a  new  delight  in  the  story  of  an 

The  Reckoning 

The  fourth  of  Mr,   Chambers's  historical  novels 
!'hor"',l^el.i2-[1ove  st'win.      '    "  """  "     '  »l!sO 

The  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons 

style    uf  the  mv.lerioas.  the  unexplained  and  the 
occult  in  everyday  aflairs.                                  %\Xa 

D.    Appleton  &    Company,   29-35 

West    32d   Street,    New   York   City 
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L 


BY  A  KOTED  CARD  EXPERT 

R.  /•:  POSrER.authot ofFeUn 
?mpU/e  /lovli.'-  "AHiifriH  Uridgt.- 


\ 


When  a  great  card  expert  writes  a  novel 
readers  must  look  fi)r  surprises  and 
ingenuity. 

A  ten-thousand-dollar  dinner  bet.  two 
Wall  Street  men,  a  mysteriuus  cab.  and 
an  interesting  foreigner  are  some  of  the 
elements  of  this  detect! ve-atory-turned- 


Ou  WcU-Koown  FiD.iurier 
Ona  BBUIifal  Sociaty  Girl 
One  Landoii  Banldng  Hcniie 
Ob*  Private  Detactna 
One  Chunplon  Alhlela 
Tha  Pinkerton  Detect  iie  A  si 


The 


<r  Yerk  PoIIca 


Who  he  is,  "whtrt  he  is,  wkat  he  hi 
done,  and  -why  be  has  done  it,  are  a, 
unknown. 

Seven  competitive  searches  for  fou 
related  mysteries  make  one  of  the  me: 
riwit    and     most     deceptive     detectiv 


toW. 


;c  foil f aid 


/ 


THE 

LIVING 
MUM^MY 

AMBROSE    PRATT   g- 


BY  AH  OPERI  IH  MYSIESV 
aurMor  of  tvteessful  novth 


\ 


On  the  desert  of  interior  Egypt  t 
rival  arch.Eoliigists  meet — one  of  them 
accompanied  by  his  daughter.  There, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  burning  sands 
which  cover  century-old  mysteries,  be- 
gins a  drama  of  body,  brain  and  spirit 
that  knows  the  boundaries  of  neither 

The  invisible  influence  of  weird  dis- 
coveries, a  bitter  enmity,  and  as  intense 
a  love,  whirl  these  human  atoms 
through  unheard-uf  adventures  in  the 
seen  and  unseen  worlds.  The  story 
shifts  quickly  clown  the  Nile  and  across 
to  London,  where  mysteries  deepen 
until  at  length  the  masterfulness  of 
the  hero — pitted  against  untoward  oc- 
cult influences,  brings  about  an  unex- 
pected conclusion. 

It  is  the  type  of  story  that,  once 
started,  holds  the  imagination  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  night  and  day,  until 
the  last  leaf  is  turned. 

Fsnr  color  iUHStralions.    iijo  foilpaid 
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CROWELL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 


A  NEW  HEAVEN  AND 
A  NEW  EARTH 

By  Chas.  Brodie  Patterson 

Au/Aor  of  ''The  Will  to  be  Well;'  etc. 

A  succinct    survey  of    New  Thought 
forces  and  principles. 

$/.25  net.     By  mail,  $1.37 


PUNISHMENT  AND 
REFORMATION 

A  new,  enlarged  edition  of  this  standard 
work  on  criminology. 

By  Frederick  H.  Wines 

Special  Avent,  EleTenth  U.  S.  Census 

"A  book  for  governors,  legislators  and  judgres 
to  ponder  over?^— Detroit  Free  Press. 

$1.75  net.     By  mail  $1.90 


CROWELL'S  SHORTER 
FRENCH  TEXTS 

A  series  of  school  texts. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Mansion 

Xnv  Volumes 

La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant,  par  Rmma  Pisher 

Deux     Comedies     enfantines,     par     Mathilde 
Kkioienkacii 

Waterloo,  par  Victor  Hugo 

Croisilles,  par  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET 

Le  ChAteau  de  la  Vie,  par  E.  Laboulaye 

MonEtoile,  par  Sckibr 

Lea  petites  Ignorai^ces  de   la  Conversation,  par 

ClI.   ROZAN 

Anecdotes   sur    Napoleon,  par    Makco    de    St. 

HiLAIKE 

Quatre  Contes  des  Mille  et  une   Nuits.     Edited 

by  R.  DE  BLANCli A UD 

Contes  du  Petit  Chateau,  par  Jkan  Mac^: 
La  Farce  de  Paquin  fils,  par  L.  Lailavoix 

Cloth,  25c.  net,  each 


FAITH  AND  HEALTH 

By  Chas.  Rejmolds  Bro¥m 

Author  of  The  Young  Man's  Affairs,'' etc, 

A  discussion  of    the  curative  side   of 
spiritual  life. 

$L00nel.     By  mart,  $fJO 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR 

IN  THE  NEW  AGE 

By  Albert  Josiah  Lyman 

Author  of  '* Preaching  in  the  /Vew  Age'' 

A  technical  study  of  the  modern  pulpit 
$1.00  net.     By  mail,  $1.10 


DO  IT  TO  A  HNISH 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden 

Editor  of  ''Success  " 

Cloth  or  hoards,  30c.  net.     Paper,  I  Oc.  nei. 


FIRST  FOUO 
SHAKESPEARE 

"  Indispensable  to  students." 

Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
H.  A.  Clarke 

All  Comedies  and  Tragedies  now  ready 

fust   Published 

PERICLES 

CYMBELINE 
TROYLUS  AND  CRESSIDA 

Pocket  size,  cloth,  75c.  each 
Limp  leather*      $  1 .  00  each 


In  Press      CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

A  symposium  by  t  he  foremost  authorities.    Edited  by  Geo.  H.  Blakeslee  of  Clark  University 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,     NEW  YORK 
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TUE    300KMAN    AVVEMTISER 


FOR  over  sixty  years  this  house  his  figured  with  exceptional  prominence  in  the  publishing 
and  general  book  business  of  (he  United  Sistes,  It  originated  with  a  boolt  store 
opened  by  W.  W,  Barlow  Sc  Company,  in  18^4,  and  at  that  time  the  total  years' 
business  did  not  amount  to  over  (10,000,  Successive  changes  were  made  in  the  linn  name 
until  1850,  when  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Company. 
This  was  retained  until  1872,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Company, 
and  in    [886  the  present  corporation  liile  was  adopted. 

The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  constant  through  several  changes  of  location  and 
leveral  notable  disasters,  including  the  complete  destruction  of  the  stock  in  the  Chicago  fire 
and  two  local  fires.  Ac  the  present  time  [here  is  unquestionably  no  one  institution  in  the  world 
where  the  various  branches  of  the  book  trade  are  conducted  on  an  ei^uil  scale. 

In  the  general  wholesale  book  trade,  for  instance,  about  1  z,ooo  dealers  comprise  the 
firm's  list  of  customers.  The  development  of  the  wholesale  business  has  necessitated  the  erection 
of  two  additional  buildings,  outside  of  the  downtown  district,  which  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration above.  These  are  devoted  entirely  Co  offices  and  stock  rooms,  and  provide  a  total  Boor 
space  of  zoo, 000  square  feet,  making  it  posuble  to  carry  at  all  times  practically  complete 
stocks  of  books,  stationery,  fancy  goods,  ecc. 

Among  the  various  locations  of  che  retail  store  the  general  public  has  been  most  familiar 
with  the  one  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Screet  and  Wabash  Avenue,  where  the  store  was  a 
regular  instnution  from  i88z  10  1899,  and  the  present  splendid  establishment  on  Wabash 
Avenue,  between  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Adams  Street.  Two  very  large  floors  are  used  for 
the  retail  business,  and  there  b  available  at  all  times  a  stock  of  3,000,000  volumes,  "McClurgs" 
holds  a  unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  Chicagoans,  as  (he  city  has  comparatively  iew  bookstores,  and 
many  customers  have  been  on  the  books  for  a  quarter,  of  a  century  or  more.  At  Holiday  time 
it  is  the  centre  of  gift-buying  activity,  and  during  the  season  just  closed,  about  eight  hundred 
employees  were  required  to  take  care  of  che  wholesale  and  retail  Holiday  trade. 

The  development  of  the  publishing  department  of  A.  C.  McClurg  Sc  Co.  has  progressed 
with  the  other  branches,  and  has  been  notably  rapid,  especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  During 
1909  about  one'  hundred  volumes  were  issued  under  the  firm's  imprint  and  the  complete  list 
includes  the  work  of  about  three  hundred  authors.  The  aim  has  been  to  bring  out  a  wide  variety 
of  books  of  uniform  excellence,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  ot  modern  literature  chat  has  not 
had  authoritative  represenution.  The  firm  now  maintains  branch  offices  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  and  has  regularly  established  agents  in  London  and  Melbourne. 
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THE    nOOKMAN    AWEMTiSEM 


For  over  one  hundred  years  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  has  been  the 
literary  newspaper  of  the  United  States, 
reco^ized  as  such  by  competent 
authorities.  Its  columns  abound  with 
special  articles  of  real  merit;  its  news 
service  is  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  covers  occurrences  the  world 
over  with  accuracy,  promptness  and 
thoroughness.  In  editorial  opinion  it  is 
easily  one  of  the  foremost  journals  of 
influence  and  power  because  it  is  con- 
trolled by  no  party  or  special  interest. 
It  is  courageous,  incorruptible  and  in- 
dependent. It  devotes  more  space  to 
literary  matters  than  any  other  daily 
American  newspaper,  having  for  its  con- 
tributors a  corps  of  book  reviewers  who 
are  conccdedly  expert  in  their  work. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS 

Daily    Edition  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

One  Year,  $9.00.    Saturday  Edition,  $1.50  Per  Year. 

TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  IN  POSTAL  UNION 
Daily  $16.00.    Saturday  Edition  $3.00. 

20    VE8EY    STREET,  NEW    YORK 
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fHEWORLfe'S 

^        Fifteen  Crown  .  f^K^^ 

Octavo  Volumes  in  ^  -£9^^L 

Handsome  Bindings  .'vP^^in!l 

A  Good  Laugh  Every  Day  in  the  Year 

DO  you  want  in  your  library  the  most  entertaining  work  and  al  the  same  time  the  greatest 
literature  the  world  has  produced?  The  Ubrary  of  The  Wotld's  Wit  and  Humor  it 
now  fresh  from  the  presses.  For  several  years  an  international  board  of  editors  has 
been  searching  the  Literature  of  all  countries  and  all  times  for  the  undying  contributions  of 
Wit,  Wisdom  and  Humor  from  Homer  and  Aristophanei  to  Marh  Twain.  101  5 
selections  from  the  writers  who  have  done  most  to  enliven  the  human  race — not  only  American. 
British,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  but  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
ancient  classical  wit  and  humor  as  well. 

THE  NOTABLE  BOARD  OF  EDITORS 

Thai  ihii  gieal  colleqlion  ig  ttie  6nal  and  cliuic  anthology  in  ihii  Beld  u  guaranteed  hy  ibe  nimo  of  the  editor! : 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS  (Uncit  Reinus),  American.  I  BRANDER  MATTHEWS,  Continental  Europe. 

ANDREW  LANG.  Brltlih.  |  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD,  Greek,  Roman  and  OrltnUI. 

LIONEL  STRACHEY.   Managing  Editor. 

FriY^'^Vi  ^'i-iiiy  I  il-\*'o»'\r  If  you  ever  want  to  prepare  an  after-dinner  talt,  or  a 
LnnCn  I  our  LlOrary.  ^p^^^^.  or  dub  paper,  the  Library  o!  The  World's 
Wit  and  Humor  is  the  one  great  reference  work  in  this  field.  For  an  hour's  entertainment  it 
offers  wit  and  humor  to  every  taste  and  mood — from  300  of  the  world's  greatest  entertainers. 
For  young  people  it  Is  a  godsend — a  way  of  leading  them  to  read  great  literature  instead  of 
trash,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  great  literature  that  delights  then 
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,' fresh  " 
and  binder,     if    you   like  die  books,  send  us  $2  a  n 
months,  or  $1  payments  for  a  longer  period  it  you  prefej 
not  like  them,  return  fhfm  at  our  ixpeim  within    five 
your  order  will  be  cancelled  without  question.      Yi>ii  will 
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You  simply  can't  help  liking  "The  Man  Outside."  To  begin 
with,  of  his  own  free  will  he  steps  outside  of  his  social  station,  his 
fortune,  his  name  and  all  the  luxury,  power,  pomp  and  circumstance 
that  belong  to  liim  And  later  the  girl  for  whom  he  has  gone  out- 
side of  his  world,  the  girl  who  has  promised  to  marry  him,  strangely 
disappears.  Yet  in  spite  of  everything  he  preserves  his  smiling  de- 
termination and  cool  daring;  and  in  the  face  of  social  traditions  and 
a  cold-blooded  Wall  Street  plot,  in  spite  of  snubs  and  dangers,  he 
perseveres,  until  he  becomes  very  completely  and  satisfactorily  the 
Man  Inside. 

And  don't  forget  the  Girl,  who  is  the  real  mainspring  of  the 
story,  the  capricious,  mischievous,  adorable  American  Girl. 
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Ex-Presileflt  BwseTell 

In  selectlDiithl*  library— bound 
InplaBklntosuooeBgfullywlth- 
■twid  the  rigon  at  trarel  and 
tha  weather  tor  that  now  Fua- 
oui  AfrlcATi  tour  of  explom- 
tlon— Celt  that  It  would  not  be 
complete  vlthout  at  least  3 
TolumeB  of  Bret  Ilarte.  And 
these  he  chone  for  bin  boon 
companlong  —  to  aecompany 
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the  fact  that  he  paid  more  (or 
these  a  Tolunie!.-"Luck  of 
RoaHnit  Cnmp,"  "Tales of  the 
ArKooautH/'  and  "  Bret  Harte 


Bret  Inlairt(g 

Six  volumes  of  the  best  of 
Bret  Harte's  copyrighted 
stories  and  poems  of  Ameri- 
can frontier  life -179  in  all  for 
50c  first  payment.  ^-^ 


Special  Edition 

■"  I  ""HROUGH  a  fortunate  arrangement  with 

■*■  publishers  of  these  copyrighted  works,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  this  selection  of  the  best  writings  of 
Bret  Harte  in  six  large  beautifully  bound  volumes, 
with  spCL-ially  drawn  frontispieces  by  Frederic  Rem- 
ington and  others.  The  edition  has  been  made  for 
old  subscribers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  new 
subscribers  who  order  this  month. 

The  Border     America  and  the  whole  worl. 
Coiintrv  have    laughed     and     wept    ;ind 

*  thrilled  with  these  chissic  stories 

of  the  days  of  '49  and  the  men  and  women  in  the 
border  country  who  took  life  on  the  gallop. 
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WARRIORS 

By  BASIL  LUBBOCK 

Author  of  ''Round  the  Horn  Before  the  Mast " 

With  Four  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

12mo,  Cloth,  SI  .60 


As  long  as  there  are  hosts  of  people,  in  this  age  of  civiliza- 
tion, ease,  and  soft  muscles  who  are  interested  in  the  men 
who  still  lead  lives  of  daring  and  danger,  there  will  be  hosts 
of  readers  for  a  rattling  good  story  of  the  sea.    Such  a  story 
is  **Deep  Sea  Warriors,''  the  account  of  a  man  who  **signs 
on"  at  Calcutta  as  one  of  a  motley  crew  of  Americans,  Euro- 
peans, and  Asiatics  and  sails  away  as  a  foremast  hand  in  a 
big,  full-rigged  ship  bound  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
f(;r  England.     The  rough,  hard  life  of  the  forecastle,  the 
heavy  hands  of  the  officers,  the  wretched  food,  the  dangers 
and  privations  make  one  side  of  the  picture ;  but  over  against 
it  are  set  the  virility  and  daring  of  it  all,  the  tang  of  the  sea, 
the  iron  health,  the  sj)lcndid  comradeship — things  which  ap- 
peal to  men  with  blood  in  their  veins.    It  is  a  story  told  by  a 
man  who  has  lived  the  life  and  knows  how  to  make  so  vivid 
and  gra])hic  a  picture  of  the  merchant  sailor  of  to-day  that 
his  hook  deserves  to  stand  w^ith  that  classic  of  two  genera- 
tions ago — R.  M.  Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Compsnv's  New  Building,  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieih  Street, 
Neu-  Yi.rk 
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A  Short  History  of  the  House  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 


HE 


house     of     Dodd, 

111  &  Company  had  its 

lining  in  1837,  when 

Hjoi:n    S,    Taylor    estab- 

himself    in    New 

IVork  as,  a  publisher  of 

Hreligious  and  theological 

books.  In  1839  Moses  W.  Dodd  bought 
an  interest  in  Mr.  Taylor's  business,  and 
the  firm  became  Taylor  &  Dodd.  Mr. 
Dodd  severed  his  connection  with  Mr, 
Taylor  in  the  following  year  (1840)  and 
continued  the  business  alone  until  1870, 
when  he  was 
succeeded    by 

Dodd   &   Mead  _t 

At  ibc  time  of 

the  establish 

mcnt      of      the 

business     the 

population   of 

New  York  wa 

about  three  hun 

dred     thousand 

Chicago    had    a 

population  of 

about  four  thou 

sand.   It  was  not 

until  1848  that 

was  entered  by  a 

railroad.    There 

were     in     1839 

only  about  two 

thousand     mile 

of    railroad    in 

the  entire  conn 

try.  The  population  of  the  whole  country 

was  sixteen  milliims.    Martin  Van  Buren 

was  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  decade  of  1830-40  is  of  unique 
interest  as  marking  the  passing  of  ihe 
old  Knickerbocker  life  in  New  York, 
with  its  (|uaiiit  customs  and  its  tone  of 
land -holding  aristocracy.  The  oldest 
and  twst  families  had  ihcir  homes  in 
I'ark  Place.  ISeekman.  Murray,  Warren, 
(""hambers  and  Ilarclay  streets,  although 
the  tendency  tn  mi^'rate  to  Greenwich 
\"illn),'e  anil  >uhnrli.'in  Washington  S(|uare 
wa-  alreiilv  ap|.ar,'n(.  The  fashinnal.le 
lirnmena.le  was  llmailway.  frnni  Mnwlin- 
llrcen  to  I'.lcecker  Street. 

Mr.  D(Mkrs  [.lace  nf  business  was 
llrick  Church  Chapel.  City  Hall  Square. 
Bgdfc^resbyterian)    Cliurch,   now  on 


the  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  then  occupied  the 
wide  end  of  the  triangle  bounded  by 
Park  Row,  Beekman  and  Nassau  streets. 
The  Chapel  was  a  two-story  building 
extending  out  to  the  narrow  point  until 
lately  occupied  by  the  New  York  Times. 
The  chapel  proper,  minister's  rooms,  etc., 
were  overhead  and  stores  underneath. 
Mr,  Dodd's  store  was  the  one  on  the  ex- 
treme point :  in  another,  Charles  Scribner 
began  business  in  1846:  the  remaining 
one  was  occupied  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  then  with 
the  other  re- 
I'gious  societies 
a  great  factor  in 
the  publishing 
trade. 

The  May  an- 
niversaries of 
the  religious  so- 
c  eties  were  then 
a  great  annual 
event  in  the  life 
of  New  York, 
and  in  Mr. 
Dodd's  store 
was  kept  a  reg- 
ster  of  the 
names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the 
multitudes  who 
flocked  into  the 
c  ty  to  attend 
these  meetings. 
Among  his  early  publications  were  the 
works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Cruden's 
Concordance  nf  the  Bible,  Dr.  Spencer's 
Pastor  Skctclics,  and  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Spring,  then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
pastor  of  Brick  Church,  all  of  which  had 
large  sales. 

Mr.  Scribner  about  this  time  was  pub- 
lishing the  works  of  J.  T.  Headley,  "Ik 
Marvel"  and  \.  P.  Willis,  all  very  pop- 
ular. The  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Dodd 
be^an  business.  James  T.  l-'iclds,  that  ac- 
comiilished  man  and  jireal  American  pub- 
lisher, became  a  mcniber  of  the  Boston 
tirni  of  Ticknur  &  Ri'id,  soon  afterward 
'I'icknor  &  \'k-UU.  llari>er  &  Brothers, 
who  had  been  printers,  had  begun  to  pub- 
lish (chiefly  reprints  of  English  books) 
in   1825,  and  in   1831    Daniel   Appleton, 


who  had  previously  been  a  bookseller,  is- 
sued his  first  publication,  a  small  volume 
of  religious  meditations. 

In  1855  Brick  Church  and  chapel  were 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  old  New 
York  Times  building,  and  Mr.  Dodd 
moved  temporarily  to  59  Chambers  Street, 
taking  a  long  step  up  town  in  1856,  to  506 
Broadway,  near  Spring  Street,  and  oppo- 
site the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  In  that  im- 
mediate  neighbourhood  were  Stand  ford 
&  Swords,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Robert  Carter 
&  Bros.,  and  one  or  two  other  publishers. 
In  1859,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  his  son,  Frank  H.  Dodd,  came  into 
the  business  as  a  clerk,  and  he  has  been 
identified  .with  the  house  from  that  date 
to  this.  In  1861,  the  firm  published 
Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg  Cotta  Fam- 
ily. This  and  other  books  by  the  same 
author  had  what  was  for  that  time  a 
phenomenal  popularity.  Cordial  rela- 
tions were  established  with  the  author, 
Mrs.  Charles,  and  handsome  honorari- 
ums paid  her.  This  was  before  the  day  of 
International  Copyright  and  at  a  time 
when  everything  rested  on  what  was 
called  the  courtesy  of  the  trade.  It  was 
then  considered  dishonourable  for  a  pub- 
lisher to  approach  another  publisher's 
authors ;  and  though  there  was  no  copy- 
right, yet  if  one  publisher  had  begun  to 
issue  the  works  of  an  English  author  he 
was  considered  to  have  a  claim  upon  that 
author's  future  books,  especially  if  he 
paid  an  honorarium  to  the  author. 
About  this  time  was  published  a  story  for 
children  entitled  Elsie  Dinsmore.  It  was 
at  first  moderately  successful,  but  became 
so  popular  that  there  have  been  twenty- 
eight  Elsie  books  demanded,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary popularity  of  the  earlier  ones 
and  of  the  whole  series  continues  un- 
abated. 

In  1870  Mr.  Dodd  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Frank  H.  Dodd,  who  with  Edward  S. 
Mead  formed  the  firm  of  Dodd  &  Mead, 
and  took  over  the  business.  The  new 
firm  moved  at  once  to  762  Broadway, 
where  a  retail  department  was  added  to 
the  publishing  business.  This  soon  came 
under  the  charge  of  Robert  H.  Dodd, 
who  has  conducted  the  bookselling  de- 
partment of  the  business  from  that  time 
to  this. 

The  firm  immediately  began  to  publish 
many  books  and  to  extend  their  business 
in  every  direction. 

One  day  there  came  into  the  office  a 


young  clergyman  named  E.  P.  Roe,  with 
a  manuscript  which  he  submitted  for  pub- 
lication. It  was  a  story  suggested  by  the 
Chicago  fire  and  was  entitled  Barriers 
Burned  Azvay.  The  Chicago  fire  made 
a  great  impression  upon  him,  and  he 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  that  disaster,  ar- 
riving there  almost  before  it  was  over. 
He  had  no  definite  purpose  of  writing  a 
story  about  it,  but  the.  idea  suggested 
itself  to  him  while  on  the  ground.  Before 
it  was  published  it  had  begun  to  appear 
as  a  serial,  and  there  was  enough  demand 
from  those  who  could  not  wait  for  its 
completion  to  indicate  an  unusual  popu- 
larity for  the  book.  It  sold  steadily, 
though  not  very  largely  at  first,  but  soon 
became  a  pronounced  success.  His  nov- 
els followed  annually,  with  scarcely  a 
break  until  his  death  in  1888.  These 
novels  were  not  only  remarkably  popular 
at  the  time  of  their  publication,  but  they 
have  had  a  most  extraordinary  life. 
They  have  been  printed  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and  now — more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  author's  death — are  being 
sold  by  the  thousands.  Their  total  circu- 
lation has  been  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lions. 

Another  author  who  has  been  for  a 
long  time  identified  with  the  firm  is  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr.  Her  first  book,  entitled 
Jan  Vedders  Wife,  was  published  in 
1885,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  large 
number  of  stories  for  which  there  has 
been  a  wide,  popular  demand. 

The  early  years  of  the  firm's  existence 
were  troublous  ones  in  the  business 
world.  In  1871  came  the  Chicago  fire. 
This  was  followed  in  1872  by  the  great 
*  fire  in  Boston,  hardly  less  serious  in  its 
consequences,  and  in  1873  came  the  very 
great  and  disastrous  financial  crisis.  The 
business  of  the  firm  increased,  notwith- 
standing these  adverse  circumstances, 
and  in  1875  they  removed  to  larger  prem- 
ises at  No.  751  Broadway,  near  their  first 
store  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  There  the  retail  business  was  en- 
larged and  a  beginning  was  made  in  the 
selling  of  rare  books,  in  which  depart- 
ment the  firm  has  taken  a  leading  place. 

In  1876  Bleecker  Van  Wagcncn  joined 
the  firm,  which  then  became  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company.  The  improvement  in  busi- 
ness began  to  manifest  itself  in  an  in- 
creased sale  for  cheaper  books.  The 
firm  made  what  was  an  innovation  in 
publishing,  in  1882,  an  edition  limited 
to    100,000  copies,  of  Barriers  Bu\ 


Away,  Mr.  Roe's  most  popular  book,  at 
twenty  cents.  While  there  had  been  great 
numbers  of  reprints  of  standard  and  non- 
copyrighted books  at  about  this  price,  yet 
no  copyrighted  book  had  been  so  issued. 
Others  of  Roe's  novels  and  other  books 
were  issued  in  the  same  form  with  great 
success  and  without  detriment  to  the  sale 
of  the  ordinary  editions. 

In  1880  the  firm  removed  to  a  new 
building  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  Street. 
Scribner's  Sons,  in  the  meantime,  had  oc- 
cupied a  large  store  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  block,  and  the  publishing  and  print- 
ing trade  had  centred  about  Astor  Place 
and  Lafayette  Place,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  Aldine  Club,  made 
up  exclusively  of  publishers,  authors, 
journalists,  etc.,  was  organised  in  the 
8o's,  and  occupied  a  house  in  Lafayette 
Place. 

During  these  years  the  firm  published 
some  reprints  of  standard  English  liter- 
ature, among  them  the  Poems  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  of  which  there  had  hereto- 
fore been  no  good  edition ;  the  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys  in  ten  volumes,  the  plays 
of  Sheridan,  and  Don  Quixote.  All  these 
were  beautifully  printed  at  the  De  Vinne 
Press,  and  were  model  specimens  of 
book-making.  One  of  their  most  impor- 
tant books  was  a  translation  of  Lubke's 
History  of  Art,  in  two  large  volumes, 
which  was  published  immediately  after 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  newly  awakened  interest 
in  art  which  followed  the  Exposition. 

It  was  followed  by  Mitchell's  History 
of  Sculpture,  Woltman  and  Woerman's 
History  of  Painting,  and  Fergusson's 
History  of  Architecture. 

In  1884  the  firm  purchased  an  encyclo- 
paedia then  entitled  the  "Library  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge."  Before  publication  it 
underwent  a  thorough  revision,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  International 
Cyclopaedia.  There  were  frecjuent  suc- 
ceeding revisions,  and  in  i8c)o  there  was 
a  very  extensive  one  under  the  editorship 
of  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  who  then  became  for  the 
i\r<t  time  connected  with  the  house.  In 
1896  another  extensive  revision  was 
made,  and  Prof.  Frank  Moore  Colby, 
tlien  of  the  University  of  Xew  York,  was 
added  to  the  editorial  staff. 

In  1885  the  premises  were  found  too 
small,  and  the  adjoining  first  floor  and 
basement  were  added.  It  was  in  i8(jo 
that  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  first  book, 


My  Study  Fire,  was  published.  The 
book  was  unusually  successful  for  one  of 
its  kind,  and  it  was  recognised  that  Mr. 
Mabic  had  struck  a  new  note.  This,  and 
his  subsequent  books,  whkh  have  awak- 
ened interest  in  and  interpreted  literature 
to  a  multitude  of  readers,  have  obtained 
for  him  a  wide  audience  and  great  influ- 
ence in  the  thought  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Mabie  was  also  for  several  years  a  lit- 
erary adviser  of  the  house. 

In  1889  Robert  H.  Dodd,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  bookselling  depart- 
ment almost  from  its  organisation,  and 
who  had  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  rare 
book  business  in  this  country,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  firm. 

In  1891  the  character  of  the  neighbour- 
hood having  changed,  the  firm  moved  to 
No.  5  East  Nineteenth  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

On  the  loth  of  January,  1894,  Mr. 
Mead  died  at  his  home  at  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Early  in  1894  the  firm  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  room  for  a  literary 
magazine  upon  broader  lines  than  any 
then  existing,  and  The  Bookman  was 
established.  It  was  first  edited  in  co- 
operation with  the  English  magazine 
of  that  name,  at  that  time  and  since  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  (now  Sir)  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.  Dr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  arid  . 
Mr.  James  MacArthur  were  the  first  ed- 
itors. In  1899  Mr.  MacArthur  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 
who  is  now  the  sole  editor.  As  time  went 
on  dependence  upon  and  connection  with 
the  English  magazine  became  less  and 
less,  and  is  now  merely  nominal.  Its 
story  is  sufficiently  told  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  anniversary  number. 

When  The  Bookman  was  established 
the  authors  popular  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  fiction,  were  almost  all  English. 
Among  such  authors  was  Ian  Maclaren 
(Rev.  John  Watson),  whose  Beside  the 
bonnie  Brier  Bush  was  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1894  and  attained  a  popular- 
ity seldom  e(|ualle(K  Nearly  a  million 
of  this  book,  including  cheap  editions, 
were  sold  in  this  country  within  a  few 
years,  and  when  Dr.  W^atson  made  his  first 
visit  here  in  1896  to  lecture  (or  rather 
read)  from  his  hooks,  he  was  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
living  authors. 

Other  English  authors  bearing  the 
firm's  imi)rint  have  been  Austin  Dobson, 


Edmund  Gosse,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Jane 
Barlow,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Jerome  K.  Je- 
rome, Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Max 
Pemberton,  G.  W.  Steevens,  and  Marie 
Corelli.  . 

After  1896  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  fa- 
vour of  American  authors,  and  several 
novels  on  American  subjects  had  phe- 
nomenal sales.  Among  these  was  Paul 
Leicester  Ford's  Janice  Meredith,  a  story 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  fitted 
in  with  the  awakened  American  spirit 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  Spanish 
War.  Its  sale  ran  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  poems  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
the  negro  poet;  the  novels  of  John  Uri 
Lloyd,  and  later  the  wonderfully  popular 
adventure  stories  of  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon  were  added  to  the  list. 

As  the  year  1900,  the  time  for  another 
Government  census,  approached  the  ques- 
tion of  an  extensive  revision  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia was  taken  up.  ^^^2ls  first 
proposed  to  make  a  thorou/j^/T^ision  of 
the  then  existing  work,  but  the  project 
grew  and  finally  resulted  in  an  entirely 
new  encyclopaedia,  whose  contents  are 
as  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  as  the 
great  works  of  Brockhaus  and  Meyer. 
Work  was  begim  on  this  in  1900.  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  who  was  then  just  re- 
tiring from  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  secured  as  the 
senior  editor,  together  with  Dr.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  old  encyclopaedia  since  1891, 
and  Prof.  Frank  Moore  Colby,  who  be- 
came the  managing  editor.  Several  hun- 
dred contributors,  representing  all  the 
American  universities,  were  finally  en- 
listed, and  there  was  a  very  large  office 
staff.  The  first  volume  was  published  on 
July  1st,  1902,  and  the  last — the  seven- 
teenth— in  May,  1904.  This  great  un- 
dertaking is  by  far  the  most  important 
with  which  the  firm  has  ever  been  con- 
cerned. In  amount  of  outlay  and  in  im- 
portance as  an  original  reference  work  of 
the  highest  order,  it  ranks  among  the 
great  publishing  undertakings  of  the 
present  time  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. Its  success  is  assured,  and  it  has 
taken  rank  as  not  only  the  newest,  but 
the  most  comprehensive  ready-reference 
encyclopaedia  in  the  English  language. 

When   the  firm   removed   in    1891    to 

Nineteenth   Street  it  was  hoped  that  it 

had  there  found  a  permanent  home  for 

.    many  years,  but  soon  after  an  offer  was 


made  for  the  lease  in  connection  with  a 
removal  to  the  comer  of  Twenty-first 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Here  the  re- 
tail department  grew  in  importance, 
especially  as  dealers  in  rare  books,  buying 
at  the  auction  of  the  Charles  B.  Foote 
library  nearly  one-half  of  the  books  of- 
fered for  sale,  and  a  little  later  the  entire 
library  of  M.  Q.  Pope.  Later  it  bought  the 
celebrated  Rowfant  library,  unequalled  in 
its  special  field  and  of  great  value. 

About  this  time  was  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  Book  Prices  Current,  edited  by 
Luther  S.  Livingston,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  house. 

Other  important  publications  under- 
taken about  that  time  were  the  issue  in 
superb  style  of  the  Journals  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  number  of  special  books  under 
the  auspices  of  the  retail  department, 
such  as  the  Blue  China  book  and  a  great 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  Auction  Prices  of 
Rare  Books. 

In  1903,  Edward  H.  Dodd,  only  son  of 
Frank  H.  Dodd,  was  admitted  to  the  firm. 
He  came  into  the  business  in  1892  imme- 
diately after  graduating  from  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  Frederick  W. 
Tufts,  who  came  into  the  house  as  a  clerk 
in  1887,  was  also  admitted  to  the  firm. 

After  being  five  years  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first 
Street  more  room  was  required  for 
the  growing  business  of  the  firm,  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  secure  it  in  the 
buiUling  then  occupied,  the  firm  in  1900 
leased  the  premises  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street. 
At  that  time,  only  ten  years  ago,  this  was 
considered  a  venturesome  move,  but  the 
advance  in  the  value  of  property  in  this 
section,  which  began  almost  immediately, 
has  been  so  great  that  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  building  now  occu- 
pied must  give  place  for  a  structure  of  a 
different  character.  Another  move  thus 
became  imperative,  and  the  decision  was 
reached  to  retire  from  the  general  retail 
business  and  to  confine  the  bookselling 
department  to  the  specialty  of  rare  books, 
in  which  it  has  achieved  such  pre-emi- 
nence. Premises  were  purchased  last  year 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Tliirtieth  Street,  and  a  building,  of  which 
an  illustration  is  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  has  been  erected,  and  the 
business  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  it. 
Here  The  P>ookman,  with  the  Encyclo- 
paedia and  the  publishing  business  will 
find  a  permanent  home. 


^ 
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^  The  Irresponsible  Traveller,  in  the  March  issue,  will 
take  our  readers  over  a  journey  of  four  or  five  thousand 
miles.  The  New  Baedeker  paj)er  in  that  numbec  will 
be  "From  Montreal  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway/*  This  interesting  series,  by  the  way, 
is  to  be  published  in  book  form  some  time  next  autunm. 
In  the  list  printed  in  January  in  connection  with  the 
article  on  Lake  Pleasant,  we  inadvertently  omitted 
"Portland,"  which  appeared  in  A«pft,ir908. 

^  The  subject  of  the  paper  on  Representative  American 
Story  Tellers  in  the  March  number  is  that  unusual  and 
greatly  talented  writer  whose  books  appear  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "O.  Henry." 

^The  second  paper  of  "The  Story  of  Art  in  America** 
will  appear  in  the  March  Issue.  It  will  be  very  fully 
illustrated. 

^The  series  on  the  Great  Publishing  Houses  will  be 
continued  with  a  paper  on  The  Great  Publishing 
Houses  of  England. 

^In  March  we  shall  begin  a  new  series  on  "The 
Best  Sellers  of  Yesterday." 

^The  Dramatic  department  will  be  resumed  in  March 
with  an  article  entitled  "Big  Situations  in  the  Drama." 
The  argument  will  be  that  the  dramatist  is  likely  to 
disrupt  the  unity  and  mar  the  symmetry  of  his  design 
if  he  stakes  his  all  upon  a  single  sensational  scene. 

^  Other  contributions  in  this  issue  will  be  from  James 
Huneker,  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  Eleanor  H.  Rowland, 
Algernon  Tassin  and  Mary  Ko  Ford. 
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Important  cH^  Books 

Introductions  to  Notable 
Poems 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
Handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
Illustrated  with  13  portraits  of 
the  poets.     8vo,  cloth,  net  $2.00. 

Tremendous  Trifles 

A  new  volume  of  essays  by  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  the  day. 
12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.20. 

A  Guide  to  Modem  Opera 

By  Esther  Singleton.  Illustrated 
with  portraits  of  famous  operatic 
stars.     12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.50. 
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iSmetican  iBook  Sj^xittsi 
Current,  1909 

A  record  of  boob  sold  at  auction  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  from 
Sept.  1,  1908,  to  Sept.  1,  1909,  with 
the  prices  realized,  compiled  from  the 
auctioneers*  catalogues  by  Luther  S. 
Livingston.     Special  net  $6.00. 

Alter  Feb.  let  the  price  will  be  aivaaced  to  Special  aet.  $7.50 
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CELT  AND  SAXON,  The  last  and  only  unpublished  novel  of  GEORGE  MEREDITH 
A  MAN  OF  DEVON,  •  serial by  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

THE   POETRY  OF  JESUS,  a  scries  of  five  essays  of  extraordinary  beauty       by  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

In  the  February  Number  Appeara  Alao 
LIUTH,  a  story by  JAMES  OPPENHEIM 

SOCIAL  VERSE by  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 

(Reprinted  from  THE  FORUM  cf  1891) 

THE  SOCIAL  NEED  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL,      .      .      by  JUUA  RlCHMAN 

Besides  Contributions  on  the  Drama,  Books,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  generous  number  of  worthy  poems 

Special  Trial  Subscription  Offer 
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The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientifi- 
cally blended  cocoa 
I  made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  idenliiied  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a.  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and    daiaty    dishes,  sent    free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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THE  CITY  gT 
BEAUTIFUL 
NONSENSE 

By  E.  Temple  Thurston 

Anthor  of  "The  Apple  of  Eden,"  ''Mirage,"  Etc 

"Mr.  Thurston  in  'The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense*  tells  a  charming  love  story." 
^-The  Post  Express^  Rochester. 

"It  is  beautiful  nonsense,  and  no  mistake — so  naively  written,  so  rich  in  deli- 
cate and  delightful  imagery — a  novel  that  none  of  us  should  miss."— %$*/.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

"Throughout  its  entire  length  Mr.  Thurston's  book  bears  on  nearly  every  page 
beautiful  thoughts,  tersely  worded  sentences,  flashings  of  wit  that  come  back  into 
mind  like  snatches  of  music  or  the  scent  of  flowers.  The  book  is  the  kind  that  one 
is  glad  not  only  to  read,  but  to  have  at  hand  for  after  refreshment,  so  pleasantly 
does  its  message  linger  in  the  mind  and  heart" — Times  Despatch,  Richmond,  Va. 


n 


Now  and  then  the  professional  novel  reader  comes  upon  a  book  full  of  the 
spirit  of  make-believe  and  fantasy,  and  the  experience  is  altogether  delightful. 
'The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense*  is  a  book  of  th«s  kind."  ..."  The  City  of 
Beautiful  Nonsense'  is  well  named,  but  it  is  not  altogether  nonsense.  It  is  a 
charming  story  of  the  kind  of  life  the  idealist  makes  for  himself,  and  while  the 
cold,  hard,  practical  nature  would  call  it  nonsense,  it  is,  after  all,  the  best  of 
common  sense." — Minneapolis  Journal.  v 

"As  pretty  and  as  fairylike  as  a  dew-besprinkled  cobweb  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  makes  it  seem  real  and  as  true  to  all  the  best  and  the 
finest  in  human  nature  as,  for  instance,  a  Balzac  novel  is  true  to  the  worst,  the 
vulgarest,  and  the  most  bestial.  .  .  .  But  one  is  as  interesting  as  the  other — if 
>ou  like  leisurely  reading  that  twists  around  through  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
bypaths  and  indulges  in  all  manner  of  little  quips  and  quaint  turns  and  throws 
little  pellets  of  philosophy  at  you  when  you  least  expect  them,  and  makes  cynical 
observations  with  an  endearing  smile  and  humorous  ones  with  a  serious*  face." 
— New  York  Times. 

UNSOLICITED    OPINIONS    FROM    READERS    OF 

THE  CITY  OF  BEAUTIFUL  NONSENSE 

"This  book  is  so  charming,  so  absorbing,  and  so  much  the  best  of  all  the 
books  which  I  have  recently  read  that  I  feel  like  reading  nothing  else  for  the 
time  being.    I  know  of  no  one  who  could  have  written  it  but  my  own  husband." 

A  lady  who  was  not  attracted  by  the  imaginative  side  of  the  book  was  load 
in  her  praise  of  it  as  a  charming  love  story. 

One  lady  has  bought  twenty-five  copies  to  give  away  to  her  friends.  A  man 
of  much  culture  has  given  away  thus  far  eighteen  copies.  He  calls  the^  book 
altogether  delightful,  and  so  pure  a  story  that  he  can  give  it  without  question  to 
his  young  women  friends. 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 


^re  Going  Out  of  the 
Retail  Book   Business 


Retaining   Only  the 
Rare  Book  Department 


They  Offer  Their  Entire  Retail  Stock 

(With  the  Exception  of  the  Rare  Books) 

AT  CLOSING-OUT  PRICES 


Until  removal  to  their  new  building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  Street, 
large  reductions  will  be  made  on  the  books  and  autographs  in  the  Rare 
Book  Department. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  secure  books  at  bargain 
prices.  From  the  single  volume  to  the  set  of  standard  author  in  fine  leather 
binding. 
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tBH  iOOKMAS  AOVEMTlSCt 


Include  an  Ocean  Voyage  in 
Your  Winter  Tour 

Let  us  plan  a  circle  tour  from  and  back  to  your  home  city,  hj 
rail  and    water,    through   the    New    York  Gateway    VM  the 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines 

Florida,  the  Carolinas,  GeorgU    and  San  Domingo  via  CLYDE    LINE 

Texas,  Califomia  and  PaciRc  Coast  poinU  ;  Florida — West  Coast,  Mobile  aiid 

New  Orleans  via  MALLORY  LINE 

Porto  Rico*  cruises  to  and  around  the  Island  via  PORTO  RICO  LINE 
Nassau-Cuba,  direct  service  via  WARD  LINE 
Mexico-Yucataa,  direct  service  with  rail  connec- 
tions for  atl  important  interior  cities  via  WARD  LINE 
Liberal  Stop-Over  Privileges  Wlfeleai  Telegraphy 

Ad<]r('i«  any  nt  the  fDllovrinr  Tnnr  Bnreiia  repreKfilmtlTeB  lOr  complete 
inf-irtDHtmn  mid  copipi  of  tlie  illuBlrHtBf  Macaiinc  of  Truel.  the  AOWI 
^fw'i:  r.«i  <1.  Shrldnn.  IW  WMhinrlnii  Strwt.  Boston;  S.  A.  Uontelth.  701 
ltd.  ISO  Brtwlway.  New  York. 
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Ch«liiut  St.  PliilodelphU : 
CLYDE   LINE—; 


OLD  DOMINION  LINE, 

AN    IDEAL    OUTING 

Without  an  Equal 

A    SHORT    SE.A    TRIP 

TO 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Wasliington,D.C. 


OLD    POINT 
MD  lEiuaii 
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HEW  YORK 

TB 

RICHMOND 

MB 

WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 
MS  niDRN 

{15.00 


l:  M.    K^lurnLng  Itovi  Nortulk  every  dny  ocepi  Sunday  at  j  I'.  M.  ior"N«"i 
Wrila  Dwk  C  for  lUtutrmlod  PanpUet 
W.  L  WOODROW,  Traffic  Manager  J.  J.  BROWN.  Geo'l 

GENERAL  OFHCES.  81  BEACH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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tt\0  Knows 


Every  Great  City  is  Calling  for  Him 

ALL  over  the  country,  in  every  great  centre  of  thought  and  activity,  there  is  a 
loud  call— "A  Sign  Out"— for  "The  Man  Who  Knows."     Reliable,  up-to- 
date,  authoritative  knowledge,  instantly  producible,  is  in  constant  and  ui^ent 
demand,  and  is  adequately  rewarded.     It  is  just  this  kind  of  information  that  is  im- 

"^'^  The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

— the  most  complete,  and  most  modem  reference  work  in  existence.  The  ONLY 
one  abreast  with  the  times.  That  it  is  authoritative,  the  names  of  its  Editors-in-Chief: 
—Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  and  Frank 
Moore  Colby.  M.A.,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee.  These  scholars  of  world-wide  fame 
were  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  great  work  by  over  400  specialists  of  equal 
standing.  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  comprises 
20  Vfrfumei        I6328  Pft^ei        100,000  Subjects        7.000  Uluitratioai  ^^ '^ 
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SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 
S  ELECTROTYPINC  CO., 

134  West  Fourteenth  Street 


TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 


<MI,  ^^tt  CHELSE* 


By  Twin  Screw  line 

S.  srOc'cana'rsOOrToiis 
S.  S.  Bermudian,  SS30  Tom 


A.   E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO., 

ARTHUR  AHERN,  G«JtUrv.  OuctMi,  duuda,  Dr 

THOS.  COOK  &  SOHS,  245  Broadwaj,  Bew  Yort 


"I  consider  THE 

Bookman  the 

best  magazine  pub- 
lished." 

A  Subscriber 


^  #ttibe  to  tiie  Mesit  SntiieiS 

By  FREDERICK  A.  OBER 

Fii//y  illmtratei,  maps,  reutes,  etc. 

l6mo,  flexible  cloth, net  %2.i$ 

i6mo,  flexible  leather,        .....       special  net  $2.75. 

DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 


For   the  Scientific   Md    EffecUve   Treatment 

CANCER. 

Without  Reiorling  to  Surgical  Prnceilure 


insliiuiion  of  niaenilude  in  the  Uniled 
iclusivc  Ireatmenl  ot  Cancer  and  olhet 
Dfnign  nfw  gtowlha.      Conducted  by  a 
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THE  REAL 

CHINAMAN 

By 
CHESTER    HOLCOMBE 

for    many    years    Interpreter, 

Secretary    of    Legation,     and 

Acting  Minister  of  tlie  United 

States  at  Peking, 

H'Ui  Ti  il/uilralieHs 

A  NEW  EDITION 

Jlw,  cUlh.     Net  $t.oo. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  Company 

rUBLISHCRS  NEW  YORK 


RIGGS  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  hotel  "par  excellence"  of 
the  National  Capital.  First  class  in 
all  appointments. 


Opposite  U.  S.  Treasury;  one 
block  from  the  White  House. 

An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Washington 
will  be  mailed,  free  of  charge,  upon 
receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps. 

O.  0.  STAPLES,      .      Proprietor 
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